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Art. L—Lives of Lord Lyndhurst and Lord Brougham, Lord 
Chancellors and Keepers of the Great Seal of England. By the 
late John Lord Campbell, LL.D., F.R.S.E. London, 1869. 


T would be with a view to contrast, rather than to similarity 
or comparison, that a judicious biographer would couple 
Lord Lyndhurst and Lord Brougham. It would be impossible 
to draw a parallel between them in the manner of Plutarch, 
and difficult to weigh them in the critical balance as Johnson 
weighed Dryden and Pope, showing how the one possessed more 
of this quality and the other more of that; for perhaps no two 
men, rivals and contemporaries, trained and starting for the same 
prizes, ever arrived at the highest professional and political 
distinction by such utterly dissimilar means or by such dia- 
metrically opposed descriptions of ability. It is this which 
makes them, conjointly taken, so invaluable a study to the 
moralist, removes them from the ordinary domain of law or 
politics, and justifies us in requiring that their lives shall be 
written in a calm and philosophic spirit. It was this, again, 
connected with our prior knowledge and high estimate of Lord 
Campbell’s powers, that caused us to open his posthumous volume 
with a depth of interest, an eagerness of expectation, in which 
fear was not quite subdued by hope. 

Had he the precise class and disposition of mind demanded 
by the undertaking? Would he set about it with the due sense 
of its responsibilities? Would the advantages he undoubtedly 
possessed of long and close observation of his subject be more 
than counterbalanced by the personal bias resulting from fami- 
liarity? It is difficult to come constantly in contact with two 
very superior men for half a century without contracting decided 
preferences or dislikes ; and Lord Campbell was singularly placed 
in reference to both Lord Lyndhurst and Lord Brougham. 
Their estimate of him —especially Lord Lyndhurst’s — was 
not precisely what he wished, and he knew it. Lord Camp- 
bell was a man of marked and varied talent, shrewd, hard- 
headed, laborious, energetic, bold, ready of speech, ready with 
the pen, with such breadth of view as could be acquired by 
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belonging all his life to the cultivated party of progress—which 
the Scotch Liberals could fairly boast themselves in his youth. 
He had pre-eminently the getting-on talent. He managed to 
secure two peerages whilst exulting in the title of ‘plain John ; 
he contrived to be made Chief Justice of England in place of 
a man (Lord Denman) younger than himself, who retired on the 
ground of age; and after being Chancellor of Ireland and Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, he capped the ascending line 
of honourable and lucrative appointments with the woolsack. It 
is no more than just to say that he fairly earned each step of his 
elevation, and that he amply verified the aphorism attributed 
to George IIL, that any man in England is fit for any place 
that he can get. On the attainmeat of the last step he was 
good-humouredly hailed by Lord Lyndhurst, in the House of 
Lords, in the words of Banquo—. 
‘ Thou hast it now, King, Cawdor, Glamis, all 
As the weird women promised :’ 


whilst no one thought of completing the quotation— 


‘ And I fear 
‘ Thou play’dst most foully for it.’ 

He was a good-natured, kind-hearted and strictly honourable 
man, who made no enemies that he could help. But he had 
little of what is commonly called genius, little fancy, and only a 
moderate sense of humour. His style of oratory was dry and 
practical. His mode of doing business was effective but prosaic— 
par negotiis neque supra. His hospitality was liberal, when he had 
made money and gained a position ; but there was no period of his 
life when he indulged in dissipation or frequented the gay world, 
and he had none of the grata protervitas of Lyndhurst, none of 
the careless, reckless, attractive abandon of Brougham. From first 
to last he had little or nothing in common with either of them. 
He moved along a plodding path; they, each of them, in a 
luminous orbit of his own. They openly laughed at his attempts 
to establish a reputation for oratory by the publication of his 
Speeches and a name in literature by his ‘Lives’ doing him 
certainly far less than justice in this respect. Whatever the 
critical objections to them, they have taken permanent rank 
amongst the most instructive and entertaining of biographies ; 
and this concluding volume (despite of the spirit and bias) is 
fully equai in uitractiveness to its predecessors. Indeed, it is 
richer than the rest in the personal impressions and reminiscences 
which give so fine and rare a flavour to the writings of men who 
have lived, as well as written, history. 

Daring the latter years of their joint lives, Lyndhurst and 
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Lord Lyndhurst and Lord Brougham. 3 


Brougham became excellent friends, and were fond of talking 
over past times together ; when it was curious to see the vivacious 
and somewhat apocryphal reminiscences of the one tamed down 
and corrected by the clear memory and accurate understanding 
of the other. Lord Campbell was’not admitted to these commu- 
nings, and, as regards Lord Lyndhurst, the hitterness of political 
antagonism was never softened down by intimacy. The operation 
of this life-long state of social relations between the operator and 
the subject to be dissected may be guessed. It left ‘a long arrear 
of hate to settle with Alonzo;’ and the memoir which begins 
with a hope that ‘a hankering kindness’ may not prevent ‘suf- 
ficient impartiality,’ turns out to be the most studied depreciation 
of a career and character that we ever remember to have read. 
Perhaps we should call it persevering and systematic rather than 
studied, for not the slightest care has been bestowed in the 
verification of the facts. The popular version, especially when 
unfavourable to Lord Lyndhurst, has been almost uniformly 
accepted without inquiry or cavil; and, on more than one 
occasion, disproved statements have been quietly reproduced. 
We say it with deep regret, but truth and justice compel us to 
say it: the levity and the flippancy of tone are throughout 
offensive to feeling and taste. 

The opening paragraphs convey a tolerably clear notion. of 
what we are to expect, for a consciously fair judge does not 
begin with a profession of impartiality, and we always distrust 
a witness who goes out of his way to utter loud assertions of his 
veracity :-— 


‘Many of my contemporaries have sunk into the tomb, but Lord 

Lyndhurst, considerably my senior, survives, in the full enjoyment of 
his intellectual powers. He is a noble subject for biography, from his 
brilliant talents—from the striking vicissitudes of his career—from 
the antagonistic qualities which he displayed—and from the quick 
alternation of warm praise and severe censure which must, in fairness, 
be pronounced upon his actions. Having known him familiarly above 
half a century both in public and in private life, I ought to be able to 
do him justice; and notwithstanding a hankering kindness for him 
with all his faults, I think I can command sufficient impartiality to 
save me in this Memoir from confounding the distinctions of right and 
wrong. All rivalry between us has long ceased, and I am sure I can 
never be induced to disparage or to blame him from resentment or 
envy. 
‘ Half in jest, half in earnest, he has prayed that in writing his Life 
I would be merciful to him; and I have promised that, if he would 
supply me with materials, I would do my bestfor him as far as my 
conscience would allow. He has vested, “Materials you shall have 
none from me; I have alrady burnt every lotr and paper which 
B2 co 
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could be useful to my biographer, therefore he is at liberty to follow 
his own inclination.’ 

There is a note to the last sentence :— 

‘Lord Lyndhurst has since asked me, “ How are you gotdding, 
with my Life?” and has offered to correct the proof sheets, adding, 
“ I can surely judge better than any one of the accuracy of your state- 
ments.” This reminds me of a married lady, against whom a scan- 
dalous story had got abroad, and who said to a friend of mine “ You 
have my authority positively to contradict it; and surely I ought to 
know whether it be true or false.” 


This note will be read with surprise by Lord Lyndhurst’s 
surviving relatives and friends, ho will with difficulty be 
brought to believe that he offerei, except perhaps in jest, to 
correct the proof sheets of a work for which he had positively 
refused to supply materials in any shape, The noble and learned 
biographer continues :— 


‘ When I have proceeded a little way, Law Reports, Parliamentary 
Debates, and my own testimony, will furnish me with abundant mate- 
rials for my narrative. Butin starting, I have only uncertain rumours 
as to the origin of Lord Lyndhurst and his infancy. I thought that 
Debrett’s, Lodge’s, or Burke’s “ Peerage,” would at least have given me 
@ pedigree, which I might have adopted; but instead of telling us how 
the first Copley, under the name of De Couplé, came in with the Con- 
queror, and tracing the Chancellor up to him, they do not even 
mention the Chancellor’s father, for they all begin with his own birth 
on the 21st of May, 1772, as if he had then sprung from the earth, 
without even telling us what region of the world witnessed this won- 
derful vegetation.’ 


Wonderful vegetation! (Could the force of bad taste go 
further, even assuming that there was the slightest foundation 
for the sneer? We turned to Burke’s ‘ Peerage’ and found :— 

‘ Lineage, Richard Copley, of the Co. Limerick, who emigrated to 

America, and became of Boston in the United States, m. Sarah, 
younger daughter of John Singleton, Esq., grea dfather of the 
present John Singleton, Esq., of Quinville Abbey, Co. Clare, and had 
@ son, 
‘John Singleton Copley, who settled in England, and obtaining 
eminence as a painter, was elected Member of the Royal Academy. 
He m. Miss Clarke, and by her, who died 1836, left at his decease in 
1815, a son, John Singleton Copley, Lord Lyndhurst, and three 
daughters.’ 


This extract exposes the gross inaccuracy of the passage we 
are about to quote, as well as that of the passage we have just 
quoted :— 

‘The account of himself which he sent to these genealogists seems 

to 
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to disclose a weakness,—that he was very unreasonably ashamed of 
his family. Although not descended from De Veres, Bohuns, or 
Bigods, he might have been proud to be the son of an eminent artist, 
whose pencil had worthily commemorated some of the most striking 
events in English history: Charles I. ordering the arrest of the five 
Members in the House of Commons; the Siege of Gibraltar; the 
Victory of Wolfe, and the Death of Chatham. Lord Lyndhurst, when 
in the zenith of his power, was much hurt by a speech delivered at a 
public dinner by the Honourable James Stuart Wortley, now Recorder 
of London, himself of royal descent. In demonstrating the superior 
good qualities of the Tories over the rival party, he dwelt particularly 
on the alleged aristocratic exclusiveness of the Whigs, by which, when 
they were in power, Burke and Sheridan had been banished from the 
Cabinet; “ whereas,” said he, “ we glory in having as our leader in 
the one House the son of a cotton-spinner, and in the other the son of 
a painter.” Offence might have been justly taken at the expression 
by which the art of the Chancellor's father was thus referred to— 
intimating to a person before unacquainted with the truth, that the 
Chancellor’s sire was an operative, or, at any rate, not better than a 
sign-painter.’ 

If Mr. Stuart Wortley really complimented the leaders of his 
party, wishing to please and elevate them, in this fashion, he 
must have been emulating the city magnate who complimented 
Lord Tenterden to his face on having sprung from the dregs of 
the people.* But a painter of Copley’s eminence was in no more 
danger of being mistaken for an operative or sign-painter than 
West or Lawrence, and we are quite sure that his distinguished 
son was not hurt or offended by the term. We have seen that 
‘the account of himself which he sent to those genealogists’ lays 
stress on his father’s eminence as a painter, whose masterpieces 
formed the chief ornament of that house in George Street, 
Hanover Square, which (as Lord Campbell states) was the resort 
of the highest and noblest of the land, before whom he thus 
kept constantly suspended the proofs and illustrations of his 
origin, In the House of Lords, in March, 1849, in reference 
to matters of art, he said :—‘ They recall to my recollection many 
circumstances of my early life, when I attended the lectures of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Mr. Barry, and other professors, when I was very 
much associated with the proceedings of the Royal Academy, and 
when I was intimately acquainted with many of its members.’ 
We have heard him relate that, at one of Reynolds’ lectures 
when he was present, an alarm was spread that the floor was 
about to give way, and that Burke, who was one of the audience, 





* Lord Campbell, in his ‘ Life of Lord Tenterden,’ attributed this speech to Sir 


Peter Laurie, who indignantly repudiated it. 
earnestly 
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nee of accelerating the 
by a rus ; 

It is nity remadleel by the author of ‘Pelham’ that no dis- 
advantage of birth need prevent 2 man from being perfectly a 
gentleman if he himself is not consciously affected by it. The 
genuine stamp of high breeding is the indifference of self-respect : 
neither to evade nor intrude the topic: in fact, not to think of it 
at all unless it natarally suggests itself. This is exactly what 
Lord Lyndhurst did; and we are perfectly confident that, 
whenever he did refer to his father’s profession, it was with 


e. 

ey Lord Campbell has given a tolerably faithful sketch 
of the career of the elder Copley, with a just appreciation of his 
merits, his Lordship has forgotten to mention the best of 
his pictures, ‘The Death of Major Pearson,” which hung in 
Lord Lyndhurst’s drawing-room till his death, when it was sold 
for a very large sum. It is now in the South Kensington 
Collection. 


‘In the beginning of the year 1774 he (the father) set sail from Boston 
for England’ drosding that, if he deferred the voyage longer, it might 
be effectually prevented by hostilities between the mother-country and 
her colonies. But he by no means then resolved on seeking a new 
domicile, for he left his mother, his wife, and his child, with all his 
ungold pictures and his household gods, behind him; in the hope that, 
having & glimpse of Europe, in all probability he should rejoin 
them, and find all disputes amicably adjusted.’ 

Professing his inability to specify the exact time when they 
followed to England, Lord Campbell says :— 

‘ Some have said that the youth continued to reside at Boston, after 
the treaty of peace recognising the independence of America, so Iong 
as indeli V to fix upon himself the stamp of American citizenship. 
When Lord Chancellor Lyndhurst indiscreetly denounced the Irish as, 
“aliens in blood, language, and — Daniel O'Connell retorted 
that the or himself was an alien, and liable to be reclaimed as 
a refugee Yankee. But there is clearly no foundation for this surmise ; 
his father must be considered domiciled in England when the treaty 
of independence was concluded ; the Chancellor himself was certainly 
transferred to this country while in statu pupillari; and he never 
again set foot on American soil except as a tourist. 

‘Ihave heard him express himself in terms of affection for his 
native land, and speak proudly of distinguished Americans as his 
countrymen. In early life, when there seemed so little prospect of 
his burning ambition ever being gratified, he must have regretted that 
he had lost the chance of becoming President of the United States,’” 


_ His connection with America as the land of his birth caused 
him 
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him to take a more than ordinary interest in distinguished 
Americans, to cherish their fame and court their society, But 
he was wont to lay stress upon the fact of his having been born 
prior to the Declaration of Independence, consequently a British 
subject ; and there is not the semblance of foundation for O’Con- 
nell’s retort (if he ever uttered it), still less for the suggested regret 
that the chance of becoming President of the United States had 
been lost. 

In 1786, being then in his fourteenth year, the future Chan- 
cellor is discovered at a school at Clapham, and somewhat 
precociously figuring as a lover and a poet. On the authority 
of a work entitled ‘ Literary Lawyers,’ he is charged with 
addressing to a young lady, whom he had met at a dancing 
school, a copy of verses which Lord Campbell correctly describes 
as closely imitated from a well-known translation of Horace, 
and uncharitably surmises ‘to have been copied for the occasion 
from a scrap-book ; for the professed lover has never since been 
known to versify.’ The ensuing eight years are compressed 
into less than a page with a neatness and succinctness on which 
it would be difficult to improve : 


‘From Clapham he was removed to a school at Chiswick. Here 
he was taught first by the Rev. Mr. Crawford, afterwards by the Rev. 
Dr. Horne, father of the present Sir William Horne, once ray colleague 
as law officer of the Crown, now a Master in Chancery. I have not 
been able to obtain any authentic account of young Copley’s pro- 
ficiency or demeanour at this school; but at this time he must have 
laid the foundation of his classical knowledge, which is reckoned 
very considerable. 

‘He next entered on a field in which he acquitted himself most 
creditably. The following is a copy of the entry of his admission at 
Trinity College, Cambridge :— 

* “1790, July 8.—Admissus est Pensionarius Johannes Singleton 
Copley, filius Johannis Singleton Copley de Boston in America, a 
schola apud Chiswick in Middlesexia sub presidio Doctoris Horne. 
Annos nat. 18.” 

‘ From his wonderful quickness of comprehension and strength of 
memory he was able to make a given portion of time devoted to study 
more available than any man in the University, and he would occa- 
sionally affect to be an idler and a man of pleasure: but his solid 
acquirements must have been the result of steady application. 

‘ When he was to take his Bachelor's degree, in a good year, hoe 
came out second wrangler, and he proved his proficiency not only in 
mathematies, but in classics and general learning, by obtaining a 
case. fellowship the first time he sat for this highly creditable 

onour.’ 


‘Ta reference to the University period, when the revolutionary 
mania 
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mania was at its height, it is added that ‘ young oe we mind 
being from infancy imbued with republican principles, he took 
what in American phrase he called the “go-a-head side” so 
warmly and openly, as to run some risk of serious animad version. 
He gradually became more cautious, but, till many years after- 
wards, when he was tempted to join the Tory ranks by the offer 
of a seat in parliament and the near prospect of the office of 
Chief Justice of Chester, he thought a democratic revolution 
would be salutary, and he is said to have contemplated without 
dismay the possible establishment of an Anglican Republic’— 
about as much as he contemplated the possibility of becoming 
President of the United States, This, however, is avowedly 
mere conjecture or hearsay. When the late W. Macworth Praed, 
of Etonian renown, entered the House of Commons as a Tory, a 
distinguished college contemporary charged him in debate with 
having been a constant attendant at the Calves’ Head Club at 
Cambridge—a club formed to commemorate the decapitation of 
Charles |. But no college contemporary ever came forward to 
bear similar testimony against young Copley, although he would 
probably have taken the republican side at the Union Club if 
that famous nursery of statesmanship and eloquence had existed 
during his undergraduateship. Not long since, an eminent 
member of Parliament was reminded, in our hearing, of his 
having brought forward, with much thought and reading, at the 
London Debating Club in 1826, a motion for the Repeal of the 
Union, and he had positively forgotten all about it. Instead of 
being imbued from infancy with republican principles, Lord 
Lyndhurst was brought up in fear and hatred of republicanism : 
his family were devoted royalists and loyalists. 

Lord Campbell, who is all along preparing the ground for the 
grand assault on the consistency and integrity of his intended 
victim, seems to feel that little or nothing can be made out of these 
college days, or by dint of vague surmise. So he advances a stage, 
“ad steps into the witness-box like the attorney whose briefs in- 
veriably ended with: ‘If the foregoing witnesses do not prove 
the case, call me.’ After stating that Copley was admitted of 
Lincoln’s Inn on the 19th of May, 1794, and on finally quitting 
Cambridge took chambers in Crown Office Row, Temple, he 
proceeds : 


‘ He soon after became a pupil of Mr. Tidd, the famous Special 
Pleader, and having diligently worked in his chambers till he was 
well conversant with everything from the Declaration to the Surre- 
butter, he commenced Special Pleader under the bar on his own 
account. 


‘Now was the time when I made his acquaintance. He still kept 
: up 
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up a friendly intercourse with Tidd, and attended a debating club 
which was held at his chambers in King’s Bench Walk. When I 
entered here as a pupil, and was admitted » member of this club, I 
had the honour of being presented to Mr. Copley, to whom I looked 
up with the most profound reverence and admiration. He was a 
capital speaker, but rather too animated for dry juridical discussion, I 
remember once he was so loud and ey hare a question arising out of 
the law of libel that the porters and laundresses gathered round the 
window, in great numbers, listening to his animated periods. At last 
a cry of fire being raised from the crowd, the Temple fire-engine was 
actually re Mc and had the Begs ind putting an en e pi 
flaming oration by: raising a gene ugh at Mage ome e 
incendiary. He Me very kind to me, and although of much older 
standing and much courted from his university reputation, he would 
ask me to call upon him. In those days I never met him in private 
society, but I did meet him not unfrequenily at public dinners of a political 
complexion. In after life he asserted that he had never been a Whig 
-—which I can testify to be true. He was a Whig and something more, 
or in one word a Jacobin. He would refuse to be present at a dinner 
_ on the return of Mr. Fox for Westminster, but he delighted to 

ine with the “ Corresponding Society,” or to celebrate the anniversary 
of the acquittal of Hardy and Horne Tooke.’ 


If this story of the cry of fire and the fire-engine had been told, 


as an avowed humourist would have told it, by way of ludicrous 
exaggeration, and of a speaker like the gentleman who sate for 
Serjeant Buzfuz to Mr. Dickens, it might have passed ; but it is 
utterly inadmissible in a grave book as a grave illustration of cha- 
racter, Copley, of all men, too animated for dry juridical discus- 
sion! Copley, collecting a crowd by loudness and length, and a 
crowd of porters and laundresses ; of whom, indeed, it must have 
been almost exclusively made up in the Temple when the gates 
were closed, The club was limited to Mr. Tidd’s pupils: it met in 
the evening, and the ordinary attendance might Sosa been ten or 
twelve at most. In what capacity, or with what view, did Lord 
Campbell, who in those days never met Copley in private, attend’ 
the public dinners of a political complexion, meaning, we sup- 
pose, those of the Corresponding Society, or those to celebrate the 
acquittal of Hardy and fms Tooke? Was it as a sympathiser, 
or from mere curiosity, or simply as a reporter, that he attended 
them? We ourselves—calidd juventé Consule Planco—being then 
staunch Tories, remember going to a dinner at the Crown and 
Anchor Tavern to hear Cobbett, and to a radical debating club 
to hear Gale Jones ; but it never crossed our minds that we were 
thereby laying the foundation for a charge of tergiversation or 
apostasy. It is not pretended that Copley took part in the pro- 
ings, or figured amongst the vice-presidents or distinguished 
guests ; 
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guests; yet his name as a Fellow of Trinity and the son of the 
eminent painter would have been well worth having :— 

* As a Special Pleader under the bar” (continues the biographer), 
‘his eloquence being of no service, and a constant attendance at 
chambers being expected, which was very distasteful to him, he had 
not the success which he expected ; and he determined on being called 
to the bar. But before commencing his forensic career he embarked 
for America, having a strong desire to revisit his native country, and 
to renew an intimacy with some relations whom he had left there. 
With a view to this ramble he had solicited and obtained at Cambridge 
the appointment of Travelling Bachelor, and in compliance with the 
statutes he remitted to the Vice-Chancellor an ample account of 
Tr atlantic cities and manners, This I have in vain attempted to 
see, und I am afraid it is lost for ever. His narrative must be ex- 
ceedingly interesting if it detailed his personal adventures; for he 
paid a visit of some days to the illustrious Washington, and he tra- 
velled some weeks in company with Louis Philippe—afterwards King 
of the French—then a refugee in the United States.’ 

Another of his travelling companions was Volney, the author 
of ‘Les Ruines, a sceptic of the most advanced school, who 
maintained that the divine founder of Christianity was a myth. 
If Lord Campbell had known this, another damaging insinuation 
might have been based upon such companionship. It is fortu- 
nate, too, that Lord Campbell did not fall in with the ‘ample 
account of Transatlantic cities and manners,’ which was, in fact, 
a cursory and concise account, just sufficient to satisfy the college 
rule and said to be composed by a friend ; for it took a more cosmo- 
politan and liberal view of American institutions than was then 
common in England, and, on nice analysis, something foreshadow- 
ing republican tendencies might have been traced in it. 

The first fifteen years of Copley’s professional career are hurried 
over that the biographer may arrive at the right moment for his 


swashing blow :— 


‘ His professional p was extremely slow. Tt used to be said 
and only 


that there were four, four, ways in which a young man could 
get on at the bar: 1. By huggery (paying court to pepe nd 2. By 
writing a law book. 3. By quarter sessions, 4. Byamiracle. .. . 

‘The miracle consists in the conjunction of an opportunity to mak 
a great speech in some very popular cause, with full ability to improve 
the advantage. Such an o ity, at last (as we shall see), did 
arrive to Copley, and his was made, with the utter 
sacrifice of his character for political consistency.’ 

There is or was a fifth way of getting on at the bar, partaking 
in equal proportions of No. 1 and No, 2, namely, by publishing 
Re with the names of the attorneys employed in the cases. 
This method was first employed in ‘Campbell’s Nisi Prius Re- 


ports,’ 
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’ and was found admirably adapted for bringing grist to the 


mill. No. 4, the miracle, is open to discussion, or, like most modern 
miracles, may be resolved into a natural concurrence of ordinary 
events, The great speech is the match laid to the carefully pre- 
pared train. It is the cope-stone, not the stepping-stone. There 
are no heaven-born nisi prius leaders, and no amount of genius 
or capacity would enable an advocate to conduct causes with 
confidence and success in an English court of justice without 
the familiar knowledge which only practice can confer. Lord 
Campbell admits as much when he speaks of the conjunction of 

ity ‘ with full ability to improve the advantage.’ And 
hew was that ability acquired by y? By thirteen years’ 
experience ; for thirteen years intervened between his call to the 
bar and the grand opportunity, which was preceded by many 
well-employed minor opportunities, although it suited Lord 
Campbell’s purpose to say nothing of them. For example, 
there was a case of Thorpe v. the Governor of Upper Canada in 
which Copley attracted much notice, and there was a patent case 
(Heathcote’s lace-patent) in which he particularly distinguished 
himself. The truth is, he was never a brilliant or showy advo- 
cate; his strength lay in his clear, strong, subtle intellect; his 
highest forensic qualities were of the judicial order; and his 
want of early popularity amongst the dispensers of briefs was in 
great measure accounted for by the friend (Sir Samuel Shepherd, 
we believe), who remarked that he had no rubbish in his head. 
Lord Campbell cannot narrate the simplest incident without a 
sneer :-— 

‘ Meanwhile, finding that, after having been nine years at the bar, 
his progress was very slow in a stuff gown, and that he was not likely 
soon to gain such a position as entitled him to ask to be made a King’s 
Counsel, he cial take the dignity of Serjeant-at-Law, supposed 
to be open suo periculo to any barrister of fair reputation and seven 
years’ standing. Accordingly he was coifed, and gave gold rings, 
choosing for his motto “ Studiis vigilare severis,” which some sup- 
posed was meant as an intimation that he had sown his wild oats, and 
that he was now to become a plodder.’ 

This sowing his wild oats—we wish Lord Campbell had 
specified their genus or variety—did not extend to the political 
opinions of his youth. ‘He remained, however, for a consider- 
able time unchanged, particularly in his devoted attachment to 


republican doctrines. Strange to say, his hero was Napoleon 
the Great, who had established pure despotism in France, and 
wished to extinguish liberty in every other country.’ Strange, 
indeed, and equally unaccountable, is the state of mind in which 

he 
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he was similarly delighted at the triumphant return and crushing 
defeat of his hero. 


‘It is said that Copley, hearing this news while walking in the 
street, enthusiastically tossed his hat in the air, and exclaimed, 
“ Europe is free!” Nevertheless I doubt not that he rejoiced sin- 
cerely in the battle of Waterloo, for he has always been solicitous for 
the interests and the of his country. 

‘ At this period of his life he mixed little in general society. The 
Tory leaders he utterly eschewed. He did make acquaintance with 
some eminent Whigs, but thought poorly of them, as their notions of 
reform were so limited. Although he would not mix with the Radicals 
of the day, who were men of low education and vulgar manners, he 
thought they might be made useful, and by rumour he was so far 
known to them that they looked forward to his patronage should they 
be prosecuted by the Crown for sedition or treason. 

* At last arrived the crisis of Copley’s fate, when a new and brilliant 
career was opened to him, which he entered upon, throwing aside the 
“ Burden of tra their ” as joyfully as Christian, in the “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” got rid of the “ Burden of his Sins.”’ 


The crisis was the trial of Dr. Watson for high treason in June, 
1817. The leading counsel for the defence was Sir Charles 
Wetherall, described as ‘a high-minded, but furious ultra-Tory, 
then breathing vengeance against the Government because he 
had been disappointed in obtaining the post of Solicitor-Gene- 
ral’—an odd illustration of high-mindedness. ‘The other was 
Mr. Serjeant Copley, generally understood to entertain pretty 
much the opinions professed by the prisoner, though with pru- 
dence sufficient not to act upon them till there should be a fair 
prospect of their success.’ 

When Horne Tooke insisted on conducting his own case, 
and was warned against the course he was pursuing by the legal 
adviser at his es the following brief colloquy ensued :— 
Counsel: ‘If you do, you'll be hanged.’ Horne Tooke: ‘Then 
Pll be hanged if I do.” When a man’s neck is at stake he is 
commonly amenable to reason, and we much doubt whether 
Dr. Watson was guided in his selection of counsel by any other 
consideration than how he could best secure an acquittal. . Cop- 
ley’s reputation at the Bar pointed him out as just the man to 
supply the defects of his erat to bring reason, logic, and 
sagacity in aid of wild, irregular powers of oratory habitually 
aes without restraint, What might have been anticipated 
ell out: 


‘ The learned counsel (Wetherall) had been too abrupt in his decla- 
mation, and had not carried along with him the sympathies of the 
jury, 
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jury, who seemed rath~» ‘isposed to return an unpropitious answer to 


these soar omg 
‘ Serjeant Copley, who Fogel | was much more calm, persuasive, 
and successful. I heard his speech with great delight, and I consider 
it one of rob ales and most pp eid heart in a court of 
ice. Yet, on re-perusing it, und much difficulty in selectin 
gol which would convey to the reader an idee of its merit 
The whole is a close chain of reasoning on the evidence as applicable 


to the charge.’ 
* * ~ * * 


* 

‘The Solicitor-General made a clever reply, and Lord Ellenborough 
summed up strongly for a conviction; but the jary, after a short 
deliberation, found a verdict of Not Guilty. 

‘Lord Castlereagh, who had remained in wait in a state of 

anxiety till the conclusion of the trial, declared to the witty J 
whom he met accidentally the following day, that “if Serjeant Uonley 
had been for the Crown the prosecution would have succeeded ;” and 
expressed a wish that he might never be the Crown’ 
The answer was, “Bait your rat-trap with Cheshire cheese, an he 
will soon be caught.” The objection to the joke is that it was rather 
obvious ; for the office of Chief Justice of Chester had been so often 
successfully used to induce adventuring lawyers to leave their party, 
that a man of much inferior powers might have given the same recipe 
for catching Copley. 

‘Lord Castlereagh, who was a matter-of-fact man, took the advice in 
good earnest, and, having consulted Lord Liverpool, the Premier, 

obtained his sanction for opening a negotiation to secure Copley to 
the Government.’ 


The objection to the joke is that it was an old one, and 
thoroughly used up. It had been recently applied to Best (Lord 
Wynford), who was then Chief Justice of “Chester without any 
immediate intention of resigning; and in the ensuing overture, 
as Lord Campbell himself states, ‘nothing was said about Ches- 
ter, or any other appointment; but a seat in the House of 
Commons was p toposed, without any condition or promise as to 
services or reward, 


rte of decency, he asked a little time to deliberate. Although 

ken upon almost all subjects, this is a passage of his life 

which .~ ways shuns, and it would be vain to conjecture whether he 
had any and what internal struggles before he yielded. 

* When the negotiation had been completed he bed aden interview 
with Lord Sch. ety the Prime Minister, and without « shilling bein 
put into his hand or oe Ge hy ee said about his kit, he was 
and attested a soldier in the Tory army. 

‘ Soon after, the “London Gazette” announced that “John Single- 
ton Copley, Esq., serjeant-at-law, was returned to serve in Parliament 
for Yarmouth, in the Isle of Wight. “ SE ORE SO ON ee 

e 
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the influence of the Treasury, and afterwards disfranchised by the 
Reform Act. Not having been before in Parliament, he escaped the 
disgrace of walking across the floor of the House, and fronting his 
former associates.’ 


Far from shunning this passage in his life, he readily reverted 
to it, but the last time he did so to our knowledge his memory 
failed him, and he was under a fixed impression that it was when 
he appeared as counsel for the publisher of this Journal, in an 
action brought by Count Maceroni for an alleged libel, that 
he first attracted the attention of the Ministry, some of whom, 
including the Duke of Wellington and Lord Liverpool, had been 
subpeenaed as witnesses and were seated on the bench. He had 
no recollection of having at any time attracted the particular 
attention of Lord Castlereagh. He made this statement in 1857, 
on the appearance of the third volume of Lord Campbell’s 
‘ Lives of the Chief Justices,’ containing the Life of Lord Ellen- 
borough, in which Lord Castlereagh, without any suggestion 
from Jekyll, is made to utter the familiar bar joke about the rat- 
trap and the Cheshire cheese. Lord Lyndhurst’s version was 

lished with his approval by a contemporary* in a review of 
Campbell’s chr 2a and has ever since passed unchal- 
lenged. Strange to say, no one thought of referring to the 
dates; the fact being that the trial of Maceroni v. Murray took 
priee on December 10th, 1819, when Copley was Solicitor- 
eneral and in the spring-tide of his fame. This is another of 
the accumulating instances in which the memory of remarkable 
men has played them false on topics on which one would have 
thought it impossible for them to be wrong.t 

The precise incident that invited the ministerial otfer does not 
affect the main point, whether Copley was guilty of a flagrant dis- 
regard of principle in ccd He 0 Sig is the 
charge ei in or out of Parliament, whatever shape it took. 
His invariable reply was that he had never jeined any political 
party, never belonged to any political society, never made any 
profession of political faith, prior to his election for Yarmouth ; 





* The ‘ Edinburgh Review’ for October, 1857, p. 456. The , we are in- 

formed, was submitted to Lord Lyndhurst i ‘to the publication o: the review. 

- Mudford in June, 1816, only a year 

between himself and Blucher 

° that the meeting took place after 

he oy Sop the village of Genappe ; | pen Arras polar 

i the operations of the two armies, see that it could not be other- 

wise.’ (‘ Supplementary Despatches,’ vol. x. p. 508.) Blucher, who-continued the 

pursuit aie gutta So Hiehe. did not get farther than Genappe, which is eight 
prige ad the field of battle. FT toemahooe Ohio world are fami 

w more i instances 7 i in high places that occurred 

in reference to Mr, King! fe "Tuvasion of the Orimen, int iéoo 
and 
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and this being the unquestioned truth, it seems hard to condemn 
him for apostasy on the strength of expressions carelessly let 
drop at the circuit mess, which is the very utmost his fellest 
accusers could adduce against him. Many men’s politics sit 
very loosely upon them, many can hardly be said to have politics, 
till they are compelled to take a side; and if they eventually 
take one which they were not expected to take, their offence 
is comparatively light, and must not be confounded with cor- 
ruption or dishonesty, This also must be said in defence of 
Lord Lyndhurst. No one who knew him after his entrance into 
public life could discern a trace, a sign, a feature, of the demo- 
crat, The Ethiopian must have changed his skin and the 

his spots. The mind of the alleged convert seemed to have been 
formed in a Tory mould; all his habits of thought were Tory ; 
and if ever a man became a Tory from convicticn it was this 
man, who is accused of having pretended to become one with 
a view to personal advancement. Whilst priding himself on 
being a Tory, he strongly objected to the term Conservative, 
which he said implied a compromise or cross.* 

Copley felt his way cautiously in the new arena of the House 
of Commons. He spoke rarely and briefly during the Session of 
1818; the only occasion on which he took a promiment part 
being in support of the Alien Bill, which was strongly opposed 
by Romilly and Mackintosh. In the course of this year he was 
appointed Chief Justice of Chester, ‘having already had a 
slight foretaste of Ministerial favour in being created a King’s 
Serjeant’ :— 

‘Immediately proceeding on the circuit, he displayed those extra- 
ordinary powers and qualities which might have made him the very 
greatest magistrate who has presided in an English court of Justice 
during the present century. But, admired and praised by all who 
saw and heard him clothed in scarlet and ermine, Copley cared for 
Seine keen oe cen 

an he . 
Stephen’s to prosecute his ambitious schemes, for which the times 
seemed so propitious. His name is now to be found in the list of the 
ministerial majority in every division, and he could be relied upon in 
every em: of debate, doubtless saying to himself, “the sailor 


who looks for high sal and prize money must ‘be ready to go out 
in all weathers.” hg ‘ 4) 


This is an exaggeration of his party services, as any one may 
discover by referring to ‘Hansard;’ but that he was rapidly 





bg ‘The term ‘Conservative’ was first used to denominate'a soon after the 
passing of the Reform Bill, about the time of the formation of the ‘Oarlton ‘Club. 


gaining 
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gaining ground in Ministerial favour is proved by his being 
appointed Solicitor-General in 1819, and thus becoming a col- 
league of men, Lord Li | and. his Ministry, of whom 
(according to Lord Campbell) ‘ he talked rather licentiously, but 
he very steadily co-operated with them in all their measures, 
good or bad.’ What is the meaning of ‘rather licentiously ’? 
Are we to understand that he was imprudent enough to sanction 
Pa mode of talking the popular imputations on his good 
ai 

Copley’s great mortification, we are told, was to find himself 
serving under Gifford, the Attorney-General, his junior in 
standing and Se y his inferior in acquirements and oratory. 
In the King’s in which his principal ce now lay, 
he had the disadvantage of competing with Boarlets, the most 
consummate nisi prius advocate, so far as winning causes went, 
ever known at the English bar, and ir gl irresistible in 
banco from the entire ascendency he had acquired over Lord 
Tenterden :— 


‘Mr. Solicitor’s position, however, now appeared very prosperous. 
spirited and noble had secured him a favourable hearing 
in the House of Commons, his very agreeable manners had made 
i all branches-of the profession of the law. Nor did 
any unpleasant consciousness of having acted 
y, or from any suspicion that he might be ill thought of 
His gait was always erect, his eye sparkling, and his 

smile proclaiming his readiness for a jest.’ 


We are constantly reminded in this memoir of the abbot in 
the Lord of the Isles :— 


* De Bruce, I rose with upon hy hud, 


x speak 
ebnhehiont $e be yet by hi h behest, 
TI bless thee and thou + be blest.’ 


ep to seize every opportunity for depreciatipg, Lord Camp- 
bell is compelled in his own despite to praise, and does not seem 
aware that his alkali neutralises his acid, or that the fine flavour 
of truth evaporates in the effervescence. How can a man who 
habitually indulges in rather licentious talk against his col- 
leagues, and is ed as a shameless apostate ‘by his old 
associates, be simultaneously popular with all rade SS of the 
profession on the of his noble and spirited bearing, or be 
remarkable for his unconsciousness of merited scorn and the 
erectness of his gait? 

Speaking (in ‘ "St. Ronan’s Well’) of the pretensions of Scotch- 


men 
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men to figure as men of fashion, Sir Walter Scott remarks :-— 
‘Every point of national character is opposed to the pretensions 
of this luckless race, when they attempt to take on them a 
personage which is assumed with so much facility by their 
brethren of the Isle of Saints.’ Every point of their national 
character is equally opposed to their pretensions when they 
attempt to pass judgment on the degree of felicity with which 
that personage is assumed by others, and we felt instinctively that 
Lord Campbell was getting upon delicate ground when we read 
the first sentence of the following paragraph :— 


‘I am now to present Sir John Copley in a new light—as a man of 
fashion: Hitherto his converse with the gay world had been very 
limited; he had seldom’‘been in higher society than at a Judge's 
dinner in Bedford Square; he himself y dined at a co 
house, and when the labours of the day were over he solaced himself 
in the company of his friends in Crown Office Row. But he now fell 
in love with a beautiful young widow, whose husband, Lieut.-Colonel 
Thomas, had been killed in the battle of Waterloo. She was the 
niece of Sir Samuel Shepherd, the late Attorney General, at whose 
house he first met her. She received his attentions favourably, and 
they were married on the 13th of March, 1819. 

*Forthwith he set up a brilliant establishment in his ‘father’s old 
beantiticl ‘Lady Copley armas Pane ri . 

was 

ee ee She ook the citadel of fashion by 
storm, and eoneerts and balls, attended by all the most distin- 
guished persons who could gain the honour of being presented to her, 
reflected back new credit and influence on her enraptured husband. 
There were afterwards jealousies and'bickerings between them, which 
caused much talk and amusement; but they continued together on 
decent terms till her deat): at Paris in 1884—an event which he sin- 
cerely lamented. He was sitting as Chief Baron in the Court of 
Exchequer when he received the fatal news. He swallowed a large 
quantity of laudanum and set off to'see her remains. But his strength 
of mind soon again fitted him for the duties and pleasures of life,’ 

That prior to his marriage he had seldom’ been ‘in py anal 
soci at a judge’s dinner in Bedford Square is a hap- 
hazard and improbable statement, for he was always fond of 
what is called fine as well as cultivated society, in which he 
mixed naturally and easily as in his proper sphere; and, we 
believe, he eagerly availed himself of his rising reputation at the 
bar and in the House of Commons to enter the charmed and 
envied circle. The brilliant establishment in George Street was 
fully as gratifying to him as to his first wife ; and his success 
was quite as much owing to his conversation, his unaffected ease . 
and gaiety of manner, and his celebrity, as to her personal 

Vol. 126.—No. 251. c attractions 
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attractions. He was fond and proud of her to the last: they 
were from time to time the subject of scandalous rumours, as 
what distinguished husband and handsome wife were not in the 
days of the ‘ Age’ and the ‘Satirist’: but if there were bicker- 
ings and jealousies, they never reached the public eye or ear, and 
if Lord Lyndhurst swallowed a large quantity of laudanum on 
hearing of her death, it would seem that he was deeply affected 
and shaken by the intelligence. 

It fell to his duty to support the Six Acts, with the rest of the 
repressive measures deemed necessary by the Government; and 
of course, as Lord Campbell seldom fails to note, he was 
repeatedly twitted with having once held the opinions the very 
utterance of which he was now labouring to repress. Thvs, in 
the debate on the Blasphemous Libel Bill, Lord Tavistock 
having thrown out the hacknied imputation, provoked him to 
reply thus :— 


‘ Mr. Solicitor General—“I would ask the noble Lord on what 
grounds he brings charges against me for my former conduct? Why 
am I taunted with inconsistency ? I never, before my entrance into 
this House, belonged to any political society, or was in any way con- 
nected with politics; and even if I had intended to connect myself 
with any party, I confess that during my short parliamentary experience 
I have seen nothing in the views of the gentlemen opposite to induce 
me to join them,”’ 


At the conclusion, Mackintosh whispered to Lord John Russell, 
‘The last sentence, with the change of one word for a synonyme, 
would have been perfectly true. But, instead of quarrelling 
with our views, he should have said that he did not like our 
prospects.” 

During the Queen’s trial, the Attorney-General (Gifford) 
was confessedly thrown into the shade by the Solicitor-General, 
who eminently distinguished himself by his reply :—*‘ This, 
_ the whole, greatly delighted the King, although his 

ajesty was somewhat offended by the banter and persiflage 
in which the counsel occasionally indulged to a degree hardly 
suitable to the solemnity of the occasion and the dignity of 
the royal personages on whose conduct he commented.’ His 
Majesty’s taste was none of the most fastidious, and there 
were portions of the case which could only be effectively dis- 
posed of by banter, In confirmation of his criticism, the 
biographer goes on to state that, ‘in reply to the Queen’s counsel 
who had argued that Bergami was always lodged in the room 
next to hers for her protection and to guard against surprise, 
Copley thus raised an indecorous laugh’ :— 

‘6 Oh 


hm oe ee 065lUC lke eee SO ket Olt OS, Ot OD 
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*“Oh! all this was intended to guard against rise, against some 
danger with which she was threatened. Are sy be Ted away by 
the confident assertions of counsel? I look around to see whether I 
can possibly discover to what my learned friend refers, or from what 
source he takes the idea of a ‘surprise.’ I have not been able to 
discover it, except in a grave author with whose writings I know him 
to be very conversant. In Foote’s ‘Trip to Calais, I see something 
like a hint for this. Miniken, the chambermaid, and O’ Donovan, the 
Trish chairman, are discussing the extraordinary friendship of Sir 
Henry Hornby for their mistress, and the protection he afforded her, 
which had caused much scandal, but which he thus explains away— 

‘My Lord was obliged to go about his affairs into the North for 
a moment, and left his disconsolate lady behind him in London.” 

‘ Miniken.—“ Poor gentlewoman !” 

‘ O’ Donovan.—* Upon which his friend Sir Henry used to go and 
stay there all day, to amuse and divert her!” 

* Miniken.—* How goodnatured that was in Sir Henry!” 

* O’ Donovan.—* Nay ; he carried his friendship much farther than 
that; for my Lady, as there were many highwaymen and footpads 
about, was afraid that some of them would break into the house in the 
night, and so desired Sir Henry Hornby to lie there every night,” . 

* Miniken,—“ Good soul! and he did, I dare say.”’ 


We do not see any indecorum here, except what was insepar- 


able from the topic, and the appositeness of the illustration 
‘would even entitle it to be called witty, if Barrow did not err 
in naming the apposite introduction of a quotation or an anec- 
dote among the recognised varieties of wit. Copley was made 
Attorney-General in October, 1824, and, as Lord Campbell 
reluctantly owns, exercised his official powers with laudable 
mildness, in marked contrast to one of his predecessors, Gibbs, 
‘who placed widows and old maids on the floor of the Court of 
King’s Bench to receive sentence for political libels published 
in newspapers which they had never read, because they received 
annuities secured on the profits of the newspapers aforesaid.’ 
He also brought in a bill for the Reform of the Court of Chan- 
cery, to the great disgust of Lord Eldon, who already regarded 
him with that mixture of apprehension and jealousy with which 
sovereigns and other occupants of high places prescriptively 
regard their apparent or presumptive successors. Copley was 
not behindhand in the reciprocation of dislike. ‘In private 
Mr. Attorney talked with the most undisguised and unmitigated 
scorn of the Lord Chancellor. In the House of Commons he 
applied to the “venerable Judge” all the epithets which cour- 
tesy required ; but he only came forward in his defence when 
forced so to do by official etiquette, and then he lavished upon 
him praise strongly seasoned with sarcasm.’ No progress — 
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made in Chancery Reform till the Great Seal was transferred to 
Copley :— 


‘ But we have still some notice to take of our hero before he 
reached this elevation. While Attorney-General he continued the 
second in practice in Westminster Hall, though still at along distance 
from Scarlett, who, by his own merits and the partiality of Lord 
Tenterden, was decidedly the first. At this time no state trial nor 
cause célébre of any sort arose, and I have in vain looked for any 
further producible specimen of Copley’s forensic eloquence. He was 
wonderfully clear and forcible ; but he could not make the tender chords 
of the heart vibrate, having nothing in unison with them in his own bosom. 
He was more solicitous about the effect he might produce while speaking 
than about the ultimate result of the trial. Therefore he was unscru- 
pulous in his statement of facts when opening his case to the jury, 
more particularly when he knew that he was to leave the court at the 
conclusion of his address, on the plea of attending to public business 
elsewhere. I was often his junior, and on one of these occasions, 
when he was stating a triumphant defence, which we had no evidence 
to prove, I several times plucked him by the gown and tried to check 
him. Having told the jury that they were bound to find a verdict in 
his favour, he was leaving the court; but I said “ No! Mr. Attorney, 
you must stay and examine the witnesses; I cannot afford to bear 
the discredit of losing the verdict from my seeming incompetence : 
if you go, I go.” He then dexterously offered a reference—to 
—_ the other side, taken in by his bold opening, very readily as- 
sented.’ 


This is one of the passages which, whether we approve of 
them or not, give a peculiar zest and value to Lord Campbell’s 
biographies. He is speaking on a subject which he thoroughly 
understands, and it sounds like presumption to differ from him. 
But we have talked over the matter with persons equally well 
qualified, and we dispute the justice of the criticism, not merely 
on the strength of their authority, but on the concurring testi- 
mony of all who were sufficiently intimate with Lord Lynd- 
hurst to see much of him in his family circle. He had little 
imagination, and his severe taste precluded the frequent resort to 
pathos. He was restrained by that sense of the ludicrous which 
made him protest in his court against the constant re-appearance 
of the ‘wife and ten children face of P——.’ But the state- 
ment that he could not make the tender chords of the heart 
vibrate because he had nothing in unison with them in his own 
bosom, is altogether wrong: it is equally opposed to general ex- 
perience and to fact. Many of the most consummate masters 
of pathos have had hearts corroded with vanity and selfishness. 
It was one of the greatest, Rousseau, that gave rise to the 
poetic burst— 
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‘ What an impostor genius is! 
How with that strong mimetic art 
Which forms its life and soul, it takes 
All shapes of thought, all hues of heart, 
Nor feels itself one throb it wakes.’ 


But if there was one thing more remarkable than another 
about Lord Lyndhurst, taken in connexion with his fine, clear 
intellect and his cold, calm judgment, it was his tenderness and 
gentleness in his domestic relations, the depth and breadth of 
his home affections, and the kindness of heart with which he 
interested himself for his friends. Admitting, then (what is 
open to dispute), the full force of the Horatian canon, ‘ Si vis 
me flere” &c., he had every requisite for making the tender 
chords of the heart vibrate; and if weeping was required to 
make others weep, he could have wept more naturally than 
Thurlow when provoking the terrible anathema of Wilkes and the 
scathing sarcasm of Burke by ‘ the iron tears down Pluto’s cheek.’ 

It is hardly possible for an advocate who relies on his brief 
to aveid frequent overstatements; and it has been, time imme- 
morial, the bad habit of the occupied léaders of the bar to under- 
take more causes than they can properly conduct. But this is 
the first time we ever heard imputed to Copley either a want of 
generosity to juniors or indifference to the ultimate result. If 
he had betrayed such indifference, his practice would speedily 
have suffered from it. Lord Campbell does not seem to have 
been aware of a point of advocacy in which Copley especially 
excelled—the opening speech. It was his opinion, which we 
have heard from his own lips, that it was of paramount import- 
ance to impress the judge and jury in the first instance with the 
views and doctrines it was intended to establish and maintain ; 
to lay down a clear definite line at starting and abide by it, in- 
stead of waiting for the turn of events during the progress of the 
cause. Now, an opening speech of this kind demands a careful 
study of the case in all its bearings; it is the most laborious 
mode of proceeding, and would not be systematically pursued 
by one who was habitually indifferent to results. Curran used 
to say, ‘When you are for the plaintiff, you must read enough 
of your brief to open the cause; but when you are for the 
defendant, you may trust to the evidence for the facts.’ 

Lord Campbell states that he (Copley) was so much petted by the 
high Tories about this time, 1824-1826, that he had some vague 
notion of cutting the profession of the law and accepting a poli- 
tical office, in the hope of succeeding Lord Liverpool. Will 
any one who remembers the high Tories of that day, headed by 
the Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel, believe that an 
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Attorney-General, remarkable for sagacity, ever entertained so 
foolish a project? ‘He now more than ever affected the man of 
fashion, and when he took a trip to Paris was flattered with any 
raillery which supposed that he indulged in all the gaieties of 
that dissipated capital. By driving himself about the streets of 
London in a smart cabriolet, with a “ tiger” behind, he greatly 
shocked Lord Eldon, who exclaimed, ‘‘ What would my worthy 
old master, George III. have thought of me, had he heard of his 
Attorney-General comporting himself like a prodigal young heir 
dissipating a great fortune?”’ This story is better told in the 
Life of Lord Eldon, where the old peer is made to ask his 
favourite son, William Henry, what people would have said of 
him if he had driven about in a cabriolet when he was Solicitor- 
General? ‘I will tell you what they would have said, dear 
father,’ replied William Henry, ‘they would have said, There 
goes the greatest lawyer and the worst whip in all England.’ 

Another speculation about a possible change of career is singu- 
larly groundless and gratuitous. ‘I know not whether Copley 
had any view to the Foreign Office, for 1 never heard him say so: 
but he particularly cultivated the corps diplomatique, who were con- 
stantly to be seen at his table and at Lady Copley’s receptions. 
She now weeded her visiting-book almost entirely of lawyers, and 
their wives and daughters ; but he, by his bonhomie, or rather his 
abandon, contrived to keep up his popularity with all ranks.’ 

As Lady Copley was the widow of a colonel in the Guards, 
and their marriage did not take place till he was Solicitor- 
General, we should infer that few wives and daughters of lawyers, 
whom it was afterwards deemed advisable to weed out, were 
ever inscribed on that same visiting-book. She probably made 
her society as good as she could at starting, and improved it 
as she went on. If this was a weakness, it was a venial one, 
which a fond and ambitious husband may be pardoned for 
sharing with her. He never threw off an old friend; he was 
never ashamed of a vulgar or unfashionable acquaintance ; and 
to say that a man gradually becomes more select in his inti- 
macies as he becomes famous, is simply to say that he profits by 
the hardly-earned privilege of mingling with distinguished persons 
of all classes, with the leaders in literature, science, and politics, 
as well as with the most accomplished and agreeable members 


of the gay world. Is it honest pride or vulgar vanity in Horace, 
when he writes— 


* Quidquid sum ego, quamvis 
Infra Lucili censum ingeniumque, tamen me 
Cum magnis vixisse invita fatebitur usque 
Invidia.’ , 
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Unless the successful aspirant is fitted for his new position, he 
seldom retains it long. Copley was eminently fitted for the 
position he took up: so fitted that he seemed born to it; and a 
discriminating observer would have said of him what Talleyrand 
said of Thiers, ‘ I/ n'est pas parvenu : il est arrivé.’ 

In 1826 he was elected Member for the University of Cam- 
bridge, an honour which was, in one respect, a disadvantage, 
as it committed him more strongly to the opinions of the 
majority of his constituents, who were opposed to Catholic 
Emancipation. In the autumn of the same year he became 
Master of the Rolls, and it was whilst holding this office that he 
came into warm personal conflict with Canning. Lord Camp- 
bell says that the coveted opportunity for coming forward in the 
character of an inflexible ultra- Protestant was afforded by 
Plunkett’s motion on the 6th March for removing the disabilities 
of his Majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects. The motion was 
made by Sir Francis Burdett, and it was early in the evening of 
the second day of the adjourned debate that the Master of the 
Rolls rose from below the gangway, wigged and robed, to make 
the speech in question. The principal point he pressed against 
Canning was that he had not sufficiently guarded the proposed 
measure by what were called securities ; both the point and the 
arguments in support of it being obviously borrowed from a 
pamphlet recently published by Dr. Phillpotts, now Bishop of 
Exeter. Before he had concluded, the plagiarism, as Lord 
Campbell calls it, was detected by several of the audience, and a 
o— from a well-known song was whispered through the 

ouse :— 


‘Dear Tom, this brown jug which now foams with mild ale, 
Out of which I now drink to sweet Nan of the Vale, 
Was once Toby Phillpotts’.’ 


We were personal witnesses of the scene. During the first part 
of the speech Canning’s look and attitude, with a pen in his 
hand taking notes, manifested an intention to reply on the instant, 
but at the end of the first ten minutes he appeared to have altered 
his plan, and was observed whispering to Plunkett, who rose 
after Copley and made an admirable debating speech in which 
his right honourable and learned friend was severely handled. 
Then came Goulburn, Brougham, Peel, Canning, and 
Burdett (in reply). It was a brilliant and memorable night, 
but neither Canning nor Copley appeared to the greatest advan- 
tage. Canning showed too much undue irritation, and Copley 
foolishly interrupted him to complain of his reading an opinion 


signed by the law officers of the Crown (Gifford and Copley) on 
the 
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the ground that it was a confidential communication. This 
led to a sharp altercation, but left no trace of ill-feeling on 
either side, and the offer of the Great Seal in the following 
month (April 12th) concluded: ‘ Phillpotto non obstante, Ever 
faithfully yours, George Canning.’ 

Copley was forthwith raised to the peerage by the title of Baron 
Lyndhurst of Lyndhurst, in the County of Southampton. ‘ Every 
one, foe or friend, had a fling at him; but, on account of his 
brilliant talents and his delightful manners, the appointment 
was by no means unpopular.’ Surely this sentence again con- 
tains something very like a contradiction in terms, Lord Camp- 
bell has his fling over again: 


‘ In the Court of Chancery he took the oaths, the new Master of the 
Rolls holding the book. The oath being recorded, he boldly called 
over the bar. From his ignorance of the practice, motions might 
have been made which would have greatly perplexed him ; but, accord- 
ing to the etiquette mentioned by Roger North, in his account of the 
inauguration of Lord Shaftesbury, in the reign of Charles IT., nothing 
was stirred which could alarm a novice in the marble chair; and he 
rose, whispering with a triumphant smile: “ You see how well I get 
on—Bah! there is nothing in it.”’ 


It is also stated that his ignorance of Scotch a 


compelled him to require the extraordinary aid of the Chief 
Baron and the Master of the Rolls for the disposal of Scotch 
appeals. 


‘Some of the duties of Chancellor he performed with vigour and 
éclat. Soon after he received the Great Seal he brought out a numerous 
batch of King’s counsel,* including all those whom Lord Eldon had 
long so improperly kept back ; and, further, he gave dinners in the 
most splendid style, heightening the effect of the artistic performances 
of his French cook and Italian confectioner by his own wit and con- 
vivial powers. It was rumoured that his band of attendants at table 
was sometimes swelled by sheriff's officers put into livery, there being 
frequent executions in his house; but I believe that for these stories, 
so generally circulated, there was no sufficient foundation. Notwith- 
standing all his gains as Attorney and Solicitor General, he certainly 
was poor ; for his private practice had not been very profitable, and 
he spent money as fast as he earned it. But I have heard him declare 
that he never had incurred debts which he had not the means of 
satisfying.’ 


It is really too bad to fasten on Lord Lyndhurst the old story 
of the bailiffs, which has been told of dozens besides Sheridan, 
of whom it was literally true. 





* Among these was Lord Campbell himself. 
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- Catholic Emancipation remained an open question in each 
successive Cabinet till 1829 ; and in June, 1828, Lord Lyndhurst 
followed up his Phillpotts oration by another in the same sense 
and spirit. But prior to the next meeting of Parliament he had 
shared the sudden conversion of his colleagues, and arrived at 
the conviction that the measure could no longer be resisted 
without provoking a civil war : 


‘ While the Catholic Relief Bill was making progress in the House 
of Commons, there were, from the commencement of the Session, 
nightly skirmishes in the House of Lords on the presentation of peti- 
tions for and against the measure. The Chancellor sometimes mixed 
in these, and received painful scratches. Lord Eldon, presenting an 
anti-Catholic petition from the Company of Tailors at Glasgow, the 
Chancellor, still sitting on the woolsack, said in a stage whisper, loud 
enough to be heard in the galleries:—* What! do tailors trouble 
themselves with such measures?” 

‘Lord Eldon.—* My noble and learned friend might have been 
aware that tailors cannot like turncoats.” - [A loud laugh}. 


Here Lyndhurst had the worst of it; and he was hard hit by 
Lord Winchelsea when the principal debate took place, and 
the Lord Chancellor delivered a speech in flagrant opposition to 
that of the preceding June. Lord Winchelsea declared that he 
knew no parallel to the delivery of two such speeches by the 
same man within a year, except the delivery of a woman in a 
parish workhouse in Kent, who was brought to bed of a white 
baby and a black baby at one birth. 

On another occasion Lyndhurst got the laugh on his side. He 
had stated that the Roman Catholics sate in Parliament long 
after the Reformation without any danger to the reformed faith : 


‘ Lord Eldon.—“ Did the noble and learned Lord know that last 


* Chancellor —* I confess that I did not: but my Lords, I have since 
been prosecuting my studies ; I have advanced in knowledge; and, in 
my humble opinion, even the noble and learned Lord might improve 
himself in the same way.” 

‘ This sally set the house in a roar: and being understvod as a 
good-humoured abandonment of character, procured a favourable 
hearing for the Chancellor during the rest of his speech.’ 


For ‘abandonment of character’ read ‘abandonment of con- 
sistency’ and the comment may pass. Lord Campbell states 
that Lord Lyndhurst, ‘who had already been Chancellor under 
three successive premiers holding very opposite opinions,’ was 
not without hopes that he might continue to hold his office 
under a fourth, and that Lord Grey was by no means disinclined 
to this arrangement from a wish to keep back —— 

‘Some 
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‘ Some alleged that, not insensible in old age to the influence of 
female charms, the venerable Whig Earl had been captivated by 
the beauty and lively manners of Lady Lyndhurst, and that her 
bright eyes were new arguments shot against a transfer of the 
Great Seal.’ 

Ladies who complain that the influence of their sex has 
diminished with the growth of representative and responsible 
Goverment, may take comfort from the reflection that, at a most 
critical period of our annals—the formation of the Reform 
Cabinet—the character of that Cabinet might have been mate- 
rially modified by bright eyes. Brougham would accept 
nothing but the Great Seal, which was transferred to him 
accordingly, and Lyndhurst accepted the office of Chief Baron 
of the Exchequer, an unprecedented, but not an unbecoming, 
step for an ex-Chancellor : 


‘He continued to preside in the Court of Exchequer four years, 
again showing that, if he had liked, he might have earned the very 
highest reputation for judicial excellence. * * * * He regularly 
went circuits, saying that “he thought it pleasanter to try larcenies 
and highway robberies than to listen to seven Chancery lawyers on 
the same side upon exceptions to the Master's report.” He declared 
that he was even pleased with what Judges generally find intolerable 
—the duty of receiving the country gentlemen at dinner, when the 
labours of the day are supposed to be over; but he averred that he 
not only could make himself entertaining to them, but that he could 
make them entertaining to himself in return.’ 


Lord Palmerston was similarly amused and gratified with what 
most men of social eminence vote a bore,—the duty of attending 
public dinners. He was indifferent to bad wine, for he only 
drank a glass or two: he preferred solid joints to French dishes: 
and he was pleased with seeing others pleased, which they 
always were in his company. 

The greatest of Lord Lyndhurst’s judicial exploits in the 
Court of Exchequer was his judgment in Small v. Attwood, a 
case which, Lord Campbell states, occupied a greater number of 
hours than the trial of Warren Hastings : 


‘The leading counsel had a brief, endorsed with a fee of 5000 
guineas ; many days were occupied in reading the depositions, and 
weeks in the comments upon them. The Chief Baron paid unwearied 
attention to the evidence and the arguments, and at last delivered (by 
all accounts) the most wonderful judgment ever heard in Westminster 
Hall. It was entirely oral, and, without even referring to any notes, 
he employed a long day in stating complicated facts, in entering into 
complex calculations, and in correcting the misrepresentations of the 
counsel on both sides. Never once did he falter or hesitate, and 
never once was he mistaken in a name, a figure, or a date. Neverthe- 
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less, it was finally held that he had come to a wrong conclusion on 
the merits.’ 


The decree was reversed on appeal to the House of Lords by 
Lord Cottenham and Lord Brougham; Lord Lyndhurst adhering 
to his original opinion. 
Lord Lyndhurst’s replies to Lord Brougham in the Reform Bill 
debates were fully equal to the occasion, but the Local Courts 
Bill of 1833 was the field in which they fought their best contested 
fight. This was Brougham’s favourite measure, and it was highly 
important, in a party point of view, on account of the vast amount 
of patronage it created. It portended ruin to the principal agency 
firms of London attorneys, and a deputation waited on Lord 
Lyndhurst to request him to oppose it, which he was ready 
enough to do, but pointed out to them that Brougham’s chief 
arguments were drawn from foreign systems of jurisprudence 
of which he (Lord L.) knew little or nothing, whereupon they 
agreed to supply him with the required information. They 
applied to a barrister who had made the foreign systems his 
peculiar study, and he drew up a summary of objections 
(printed in pamphlet form) showing that Brougham had ex- 
ceeded his usual allowance of inaccuracies. Armed with this 
Lyndhurst entered the lists, but he had not taken the pains 
to master the subject, and his first speech was principally 
composed of extracts from the pamphlet presented in a crude 
undigested shape. He had lounged down to the House of Lords 
with a handsome woman on his arm, looking more like a colonel of 
cavalry than a Chief Baron, and in so unprepared a state that he 
was obliged to get the passages he had to read marked for him. 
He was piqued at what he had done or rather left undone, and 
before the third reading he had used the materials as they were 
meant to be used, blending them (as it were) with his own 
mind; and, quite as much to the astonishment as to the annoy- 
ance of Brougham, encountered and vanquished him on his own 
chosen ground. The Bill was thrown out, and Lyndhurst’s 
triumph was complete, but when the respited attorneys proffered 
their grateful acknowledgment he told them that they should 
‘go and thank (the writer of the pamphlet) who had done 
it all.’ The principle of the measure was sound, and was after- 
wards beneficially carried out. 
We are obliged to pass over his political career, though stirring 
and influential, for the four years ending November, 1834, when 
he again became Lord Chancellor in the Ministry formed by Sir 
Robert Peel, which terminated in April, 1835. But we must 
pause on an episode which occurred, if it occurred at all, during 
the next two or three years, the last of William IV. : pee 
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_ * Whilst the Melbourne Ministry was tottering, and Sir Robert Peel 

was simultaneously silent in the House of Commons and sulking at 
Drayton Manor, his Majesty, not liking to ask the Duke a second 
time, directly appealed to Lord Lyndhurst to take the reins if Peel 
refused. The high courage and self-confidence of Lord Lyndhurst 
could only admit of one answer. He accepted his Majesty's expres- 
sion of his desire as an injunction, and the terms on which he was to 
assume the Premiership were as formally arranged as such terms ever are. 
He was to have twelve seats placed at his disposal in the Commons 
for young aspirants of his party capable of rendering him service in 
debate. Those who were to occupy them were indicated wholly or in 
part, and our readers will learn a remarkable proof of his Lordship’s 
discrimination when we mention that the first on the list was Mr. Disraeli, 
then a young man not yet recognised by the public as a statesman. 
Another was Sir F. Thesiger, and a third Mr. Bickham Escott. At 
the suggestion of the King himself, Lord Lyndhurst was to have had 
an earldom, and with the title of Earl Copley was to have led the 
ranks of the reaction and to have dictated the policy which the 
country was now evidently preparing to receive from a Conservative 
Minister. This plan, as the readers of history know, was not carried 
out, but they are little aware how nearly it came to the point of 
supplanting the history with which they are familiar.’* 


The authority which we have heard given for this startling 
revelation, and which may be guessed, is hardly sufficient to 
outweigh the internal evidence of its improbability. The sailor- 
like frankness of the King forbids the notion that he would have 
been engaged in the formation of one Ministry whilst openly 
giving his confidence to another which was sustaining the full 
responsibilities of office ; and we should be sorry to believe Lord 
Lyndhurst guilty of the double treachery to Lord Melbourne and 
Sir Robert Peel implied in such an intrigue, having just acted with 
apparent cordiality under Sir Robert Peel, and being prepared (as 
the event proved) to act under him again. Although the King’s 
appeal was conditional—‘if Peel refused’—the terms were as 
formally arranged ‘as such terms ever are; the chief of those 
terms being that he was to have twelve seats placed at his dis- 
posal! Twelve seats in the reformed House of Commons! This 
is simply preposterous; and little less preposterous is the suppo- 
sition that an experienced politician like Lord Lyndhurst was 
prepared to encounter the Whigs and defy the moderate Tories 
who remained faithful to their tried and trusted leader, with a 
band led by two ‘ young aspirants’ who had not yet entered the 
House, and a third (Mr. Bickham Escott), who had no weight 
in it. We have not been able to discover a ‘single person who 
so much as heard of this intrigue till it was mentioned by the 





* The ‘Times,’ October 13, 1863, 
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leading journal, The information, we are assured, was quite 
new to Lord Chelmsford. 

On the same authority we are requested to believe that the 
happy thought of the reviews of the session, by which Lord 
Lyndhurst largely added to his fame, came from Mr. Disraeli ; 
and Lord Campbell goes the length of saying ‘ it was believed 
that they (Lord Lyndhurst and Mr. Disraeli) used jointly to write 
articles in the “Times” against Lord Melbourne.’ Was it also 
believed that they used jointly to write novels, ‘Coningsby’ and 
‘Tancred,’ for example, which appeared in the hey-day of their 
intimacy ? 

Frequent passages of arms took place as usual between Lord 
Lyndhurst and Lord Brougham, who, we learn, occasionally 
suspended hostility to combine in running down their future 
biographer—hine ille lacrime.* We must pass over these as 
well as the greater part of the chapters devoted to Lord Lynd- 
hurst’s career in the House of Lords. As he took part in most 
of the measures brought before that august assembly, and assisted 
in deciding every appeal of note, these chapters, together with the 
corresponding chapters in the Life of Lord Brougham, may be 
almost said to constitute its legislative and judicial history for a 
full quarter of a century. They are highly valuable in this point 
of view, and they enable us to fix with confidence the precise degree 
of merit which must be accorded to the principal actors on the 
scene. Lord Lyndhurst’s excellence obviously lay in the dis- 
crimination and sagacity with which he checked bad measures 
and promoted good—in the practical good sense, sound know- 
ledge, and breadth of view with which he guided the delibera- 
tions and judgments of the Peers. He originated little, but he 
corrected, perfected, or improved much; and it is no slight 
praise to say that, without his controlling care, the statute book 
and the jurisprudence of England would be much more imperfect 
than they are. Sound and useful measures are sure to pass in the 
long run; they had better not be passed till the public mind is 
ripe for them, and Lord Lyndhurst frequently did excellent service 
when Lord Campbell could see nothing but the mischievous 
meddling of an obstructer-general in what he did, e. g. :— 


'«* Having observed from several trials before me the frightful 
extent to which the circulation of obscene books and prints was 





* «T alone ventured on anything approaching to opposition, and I appeared in 
the House of Lords not under very auspicious circumstances, having held the 
Great Seal of Ireland for a few weeks only when I was forced to abandon power 
and place. Lyndhurst, notwithstanding our long and familiar intimacy, was dis- 
posed to treat me very cavalierly, and, with Broughain’s help, to crush me as 
speedily as possible.’ 
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carried, and the insufficiency of the remedy by indictment against 
the publishers, I had introduced a bill giving a power to search for, 
carry away, and destroy such abominations, under a warrant to be 
obtained from a magistrate. For some unaccountable reason, Lynd- 
hurst violently opposed this measure, and on the second reading he 
delivered a most elaborate, witty, unfair, and, I must add, profligate 
speech against the bill, and moved that it be read a second time that 
day three months. His motion was rejected, and on the third reading 
we had such a rough passage of arms that the entente cordiale which 
had subsisted between us for nearly ten years was for a while sus- 
pended, and diplomatic relations were not restored between my noble 
and learned friend and myself till the beginning of the following 
year.’ 


‘ Profligate’ is a strong word to apply to an ex-Chancellor in 
his eighty-fifth year, and we turned to the debate to discover the 
justification. Lord Lyndhurst opposed the measure on the ground 
that it did not meet the admitted evil, and that, so far as it was 
likely to prove operative at all, it would be mischievous, The 
Bill gave power to seize all books and prints which a police- 
officer might think ‘obscene ;) and Lord Lyndhurst showed that, 
under this description, some of the finest productions of art and 
literature might be seized. He instanced the engraved prints 
of the ‘Jupiter and Antiope,’ and the ‘ Danae’ of Correggio, 
which, without any extraordinary pruriency of imagination, might 
be classified with the obscene ; and he showed that many stock- 
books (like ‘Brantéme’ and ‘Casanova’), in the most select 
libraries, would infallibly be treated like the books of chivalry in 
Don Quixote’s, which were flung into the fire. The publishers 
of the last complete edition of Shelley’s works were prosecuted 
and found guilty of blasphemy, on the strength of the notes to 
‘Queen Mab;’ and the-collected works of the best authors (Pope, 
Dryden, Swift, Prior, Congreve, for example) contain more or 
less of what would come within the definition of ‘ obscene.’ The 
Bill would have stopped the sale of most modern French novels; 
the whole of Etty’s studies from the Nude (sold at Christie’s), 
would have been destroyed, and the ‘Leda’ of the National 
Gallery, whose charms are prudently kept back from the general 
public, would be dragged into broad daylight and brought to 
shame. The Lord Chancellor (Cottenham), Lord Brougham, and 
Lord Wensleydale, agreed with Lord Lyndhurst. Lord Wensley- 
dale, a grave man not given to profligacy, adopted and repeated 
his argument ; yet Lord Campbell did not hesitate to begin his 
reply by imputing to his opponents, who had eee their full 


concurrence in his object, a wish to promote the circulation of 
obscenity :— 


‘Lord 
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‘Lord Campbell said he thought the particular street to which he 
had referred but not named, would rejoice greatly upon learning that 
the cause of free trade in obscene publications had been upheld by 
such distinguished authorities. ’ 


Lord Campbell states that he and Lord Lyndhurst had various 
consultations on ‘the foolish government scheme’ of creating 
peers for life. The scheme may or may not have been foolish ; 
but it did not lie in Lord Campbell’s mouth to stigmatise it, 
for the following note may be read in a preceding volume of his 
works :— 

‘The Crown certainly might grant a peerage for life; and, in some 
instances, the prerogative might be usefully exercised; but there 
would be much danger of its being abused ; and, with all the defects 
of the hereditary branch of the Legislature, there would be great diffi- 
culty in finding a substitute for it, or in altering the mode of its for- 
mation.’—Lives of the Chancellors, vol. vii. p. 683, note. 


Now, if the prerogative was to be exercised at all, we should 
be puzzled to name an instance in which it could have been more 
usefully exercised than in that of Lord Wensleydale, a retired 
judge of high reputation and independent fortune, whose assist- 
ance was much needed for the appellate jurisdiction of the Peers. 
Lord Lyndhurst was eighty-three when he delivered his speech 
against this scheme. His difficulty was in keeping so long upon 
his legs, an exertion which gave him great pain; but he could 
not be persuaded to follow the example of Lord Chatham, who 
said of an approaching debate: ‘If 1 cannot speak standing, I 
will speak sitting, and if I cannot speak sitting, I will speak 
lying. ‘Which he will do, in whatever position he speaks,’ re- 
marked Lord North.* After making this speech, Lord Lyndhurst 
stated that he felt a more than usual degree of trepidation when 
he rose, adding (what he repeated to Sir Henry Holland) that he 
never rose to speak at any time of life without nervous emotion. 

Interspersed with a superabundant mass of -political and legal 
information are some personal passages containing an em- 
barrassing mixture of truth and error :— 

‘Lord Lyndhurst had for some time been a gay widower, but being 
at Paris in the autumn of 1837, he fell in love with a beautiful 
Jewess. He gave her his hand, and spent the honeymoon with her at 
Fontainebleau. He used to give a glowing description of his happi- 
ness there, and she continued to make him a most excellent wife. She 
was the daughter of Lewis Goldsmith, a Portuguese Jew, once famous 
as the author of a Jacobinical, or rather regicidal, book—*'The Crimes 





* A still more pointed remark, by Lord Chesterfield, on Lord Chatham’s avowed 
intention to speak in a horizontal position, has been preserved by Horace Wal- 
pole and is embalmed in the original MS, at Strawberry Hill. P 
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of Cabinets”—and who had been employed privately by all the great 
governments of Europe. Although the new Lady Lyndhurst, like 
her predecessor, tried to become a leader of fashion, she preserved an 
unsuspected reputation, and took devoted care of her husband, who, 
notwithstanding the juvenility of his mind and of his habits, was now 
sinking into the vale of years.’ 


Surely Lord Campbell should have refrained from speaking 
of a lady still living as having preserved an unsuspected repu- 
tation by way of placing her in invidious contrast to her pre- 
decessor, or of having ‘tried’ to become a leader of fashion. He 
might have learned that she took up at once, without an effort or 
the need of one, the position to which she was entitled as Lord 
Lyndhurst’s wife, and that the notion of any description of dis- 
parity in age or habits never crossed the mind of either. To take 
another specimen :— 


* Although so well grounded at the University both in classics and 
mathematics, he had no real pleasure in literary or scientific pursuits, 
and his reading did not extend beyond the volumes supplied by a 
circulating library. When living in London in his father’s old house, 
George Street, Hanover Square, he had a daily call from Lord 
Brougham, who brought him the gossip of the clubs. All rivalry 
having ceased, there was now equal cordiality between the two—with 
this difference, that Brougham generally spoke rather respectfully 
of Lyndhurst behind his back, while Lyndhurst, behind Brougham’s 
back, was always ready to join in exaggerating his faults and in 
laughing at his eccentricities. During the rest of the day till it was 
time to take an airing in his carriage, Lyndhurst was ready to receive 
all visitors who might drop in—and a great many came, chiefly 
lawyers and members of the corps diplomatique. On these occasions it 
was expedient to go late and stay the last; for I observed the practice 
to be that each visitor, on departing, furnished a subject of satirical 
remark for the master of the house and those who remained.’ 


His Lordship’s opportunities of observation must have been 
limited or exceedingly ill employed. There was atime when this 
sort of persiflage was in vogue, and people who left a room or a 
country-house, might have felt, with Sir Peter Teazle, that they 
left their characters behind them. But the fashion has happily 
passed away, and Lord Lyndhurst was the last man to counte- 
nance it at any time. He was remarkably considerate and good- 
natured in conversation ; and no one, latterly at least, would 
have ventured at his house or in his hearing to depreciate Lord 
Brougham. On one occasion, when some one happened to say 
that Brougham was made up of second-rate qualities or titles 
to fame—‘ Do you call his speaking second-rate?’ instantly 
interposed Lyndhurst. He read little till his retirement from 
office, but of late years he read a great deal, and there was 
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hardly a new publication of any mark in any class of literature 
with which he was not speedily acquainted. He also made a 
point of mastering the ‘ Blue Books’ on every important ques- 
tion of the day. His eyes required very powerful spectacles, 
but seemed equal to any amount of work. Baring his last visit 
to Paris, emulating Cato who learned Greek at eighty, he took 
regular French lessons with a master. 

In a concluding ‘character’ the biographer returns to the 
charge of want of principle, prefaced with the remark,—‘ Having 
passed so many happy hours in his company, I bear him only 
good will, and I am ever pleased when with a safe conscience 
I can write anything in his praise.’ Therefore we are told :— 


‘He has been consciously contented with a “wounded name,” the 
only limit to his aberration from rectitude being that he should not 
lose his social position, trusting to dexterity and good luck to escape 
the perils he encountered, and occasionally venturing on the very 
brink of destruction. He justly placed great reliance on his manners, 
which were most agreeable, and which often saved him ; for they were 
accepted as a substitute for virtue. His chief resource was reckless- 
ness in conversation. He used unmeasured freedom with himself, as 
well as his colleagues and opponents, and, representing his own cha- 
racter to be worse than it really was, he often induced a belief that all 
that himself and others said against him must be taken as mere mysti- 
fication and badinage.’ 


Consciously contented with a wounded name, yet being, as 
we have seen, distinguished by a spirited and noble bearing 
and an erect gait! Surely Lord Campbell might have remem- 
bered the scene in the House of Lords when Lord Melbourne, 
irritated by the course taken by Lord Lyndhurst, exclaimed that 
the Duke of Wellington would not have taken such a course, 
‘but the noble Duke is a gentleman.’ Lord Lyndhurst sprang 
to his feet, and with flashing eyes demanded : ‘ Does the noble 
Viscount mean to say or imply that I am not a gentleman?’ 
The offensive expression was withdrawn. 

The intellectual superiority which it would be absurd to deny, 
is admitted and described with tolerable accuracy :— 


‘ His abilities certainly were of the highest order. For the genus 
demonstrativum dicendi he was by far the best performer I have known 
in my time, yet he had not much fancy, and he never rose to impas- 
sioned eloquence. Along with a most vigorous understanding, he 
was gifted with a wonderful memory, which has remained unimpaired 
down to the present time.’ 


Then come two paragraphs, in which the accuracy bears to 


the inaccuracy about the same proportion that Falstaff’s bread 
bore to his sack. 
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_*I never heard of his being engaged in any literary undertaking, 
except writing some letters in “ The Times” newspaper along with 
Benjamin Disraeli, under the signature of “Runnymede.” He was 
fond in his speeches of introducing quotations, but they were supplied 
by his early reading, and some favourite ones (as Burke’s on “ American 
Taxation,” touching the happy effects of a conciliatory policy) had 
often received the meed of Parliamentary approbation. 

‘ He might have risen to celebrity as a “diner-out.” Without being 
epigrammatic or positively witty, his talk was always sparkling and 
always pleasing. He possessed to a high degree the invaluable art of 
making those with whom he conversed dearer to themselves. He never 
condescended to anything like direct flattery ; but he felivitously hit 
upon the topic which he knew would tickle the amour propre of those 
whom he wished to dulcify. His grand resource was to abuse or to 
ridicule the absent. He relied, with undoubting faith, upon the 
implied confidence among gentlemen, that conversational sallies are 
sacred, and he would, ‘without scruple or apprehension, say things 
which if repeated must immediately bring about a quarrel if not a 
duel. He was accustomed, when conversing with political opponents, 
to abuse and laugh at his own colleagues and associates, and above all 
to abuse and laugh at the rivals of those whom he was addressing. 
Yet such was his tact, that I never knew him brought into any scrape 
by this lingual licence.’ 

We have consulted every surviving friend of his that we could 
discover, and they are unanimous in denouncing these charges 
of backbiting and social treachery as utterly groundless. He 
was never driven to what is termed his grand resource ; for it 
was by variety, fecundity, and playfulness that he charmed. He 
had humour, if not wit. A specimen has been oddly preserved 
by being misappropriated. In a printed letter from James Smith, 
one of the authors of ‘ Rejected Addresses’ (dated May 21, 
1836), this passage occurs :— 

‘Our dinner party yesterday at H———’s Chambers in the Temple 
was yery lively. Mrs. N——— was dressed in pink with a black lace 
veil : her hair smooth, with a twist behind, and a string of small pearls 
across her forehead. Hook was the lion of the dinner-table, whereupon 
I, like Addison, “ did sustain my dignity by a stiff silence.” An oppor- 
tunity for a bon mot, however, occurred, which I had not virtue to resist. 
Lord L——mentioned that an old lady, an acquaintance of his, kept 
her books in detached cases, the male authors in one, and the female 
in another. I said, “I suppose she did not wish to add to her library.” ’ 


The joke was made by Lord Lyndhurst; the story, an invented 
pleasantry, illustrative of Madame de Genlis’ prudery, having 
been related by the host. This same evening he was standing 
at an open window, looking on the Temple Garden, in a medi- 
tative mood, when a lady asked him what he was thinking 
about ; ‘I was listening to those bells’—the very Bow bells that 
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called back Whittington were ringing at the time—‘ they seem 
to be calling to me— 


‘Turn again, Lyndhurst dear, 
Three times Lord Chancelleer.’ 


Lord Campbell would probably say that this had distinct 
reference to a meditated act of tergiversation, directed towards 
the fourth chancellorship. 

The ‘ Life of Lord Lyndhurst’ closes quietly and gracefully 
with a short Postscript by the Editor, beginning thus :— 


‘This Memoir is carried down to the month of August, 1858, My 
father might have continued the narrative through nearly three years 
more before his own life was suddenly closed, but having meanwhile 
become Lord Chancellor, he lost the scanty leisure that he had pre- 
viously devoted to biographical labours, and no further entry was 
made. Little, however, remained for him to record.’ 


The most interesting passage in this Postscript is the descrip- 
tion of a dinner (by the present Lord-Advocate, Moncrieff) at 
Stratheden House, in June, 1860, at which all the greatest 
lawyers of the day were gathered together. . 

The last time Lord Lyndhurst spoke in the House of Lords 
was on the 7th May, 1861, on the law of domicile. He died on 


the 12th October, 1863, in the ninety-second year of his age. 


The ‘Life of Lord Brougham’ begins, like that of Lord 
Lyndhurst, with a profession of impartiality, which is similarly 
and immediately belied. But there is this essential difference : 
it is free from all semblance of bitterness; and the purpose of 
the most damaging passages seems rather to quiz or make fun of 
Lord Brougham than to stigmatise him. 


‘The chief difficulty to be encountered in this undertaking is to 
determine the scale upon which the “ Life of Lord Brougham” is to 
be composed. Volumes to load many camels might be filled with 
detailed accounts of all the doings, writings, and speeches, by which 
he has excited the passing interest of his contemporaries. If these 
were read posterity might consider him a myth, like the Grecian 
Hercules, to whom the exaggerated exploits of many different indi- 
viduals are ascribed. But notwithstanding the very large space which, 
while living, he has occupied in the public eye, 9 considerate man 
may doubt whether his permanent fame will be great in proportion. 
By seeking distinction in almost eyery department of genius, he has 
failed to establish a great name in any. He accomplished nothing as 
a statesman; he cannot be said to have extended the bounds of human 
knowledge by philosophical discovery ; his writings, although dis- 
playing marvellous fertility, are already falling into neglect; his 
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speeches, which when delivered nearly set the world on fire, when 
perused in print cause disappointment and weariness ; and he must 
chiefly be remembered by the professional and party struggles in which 
he was engaged, and by the juridical improvements which he assisted 
to introduce. The narrative of his biographer ought to be propor- 
tioned to the curiosity respecting him which is likely to be felt in 
after times.’ 

To comply with this exigency the narrative must assume very 
large proportions, for posterity will certainly not accept Lord 
Campbell’s estimate or criterion of Lord Brougham. It cannot be 
admitted for a moment that creative genius, the production of a 
standard work taking rank as a masterpiece, or the positive exten- 
sion of the bounds of knowledge by discovery, is essential to per- 
manent fame. We recently protested against this doctrine when 
more plausibly applied by Sir Henry Bulwer to Mackintosh, A 
distinguished foreigner has assailed the reputation of Bacon on 
nearly the same ground, namely, that he had made no specific 
discovery worth talking about, and written nothing that could be 
placed in the first class of literature. Where, we ask again, 
would Voltaire stand if he were denied the vantage-ground of 
his universality ? Yet Bacon’s influence in the seventeenth century, 
and Voltaire’s in the eighteenth, were felt in all branches of 
knowledge, in all ranges of speculation, throughout the whole 
domain of thought. This is the true test of intellectual grasp 
and power. What was a writer’s, thinker’s, orator’s, statesman’s 
influence upon his age? Did he retard or accelerate its progress ? 
Would it have been different had he never lived? Apply this 
test to Brougham, and he ascends at once to the table-land on 
which d’Alembert brings together the master minds of all times, 
whatever the form or method in or by which they compelled the 
recognition of their superiority. 

The distinctive quality of Brougham, the source and stamp of 
what we shall make bold to call his greatness, was his impulsive 
power, his propelling force, resulting from his grasp of mind, his 
prodigious capacity for labour, his indomitable energy, and his 
excitability. He had his part in almost every grand and 
successful effort for the improvement and well-being of mankind 
during nearly two generations: and there are at least two sub- 
jects, Popular Education and Law Reform, for which he has 
done as much as Clarkson did for the Abolition of the Slave- 
trade, Howard for Prisons, O’Connell for Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, or Cobden for Free-trade. We shall show this out of Lord 
Campbell’s own pages, and the fact of his not seeing or not 
acknowledging as much, is a serious drawback to any confi- 
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dence we might be disposed to place in him as the volunteer 
biographer of Lord Brougham. 

Whatever the fitting dimensions of a memoir intended for 
posterity, it is clear that we, restricted in space and writing 
for contemporaries familiar with the leading events, must confine 
ourselves to those which are most illustrative or least known. 
A year has not elapsed since the salient passages of his career 
were recapitulated and discussed in the numerous biographical 
notices called forth by his death, and the best topics are apt to 
be voted tiresome, when they have lost the charm of freshness, 
It is not generally known, however, that Brougham pushed his 
pride of birth to an absolutely ridiculous extent, and we suspect 
that he was quizzing his biographer when he enlarged upon it :— 


‘He has told me that “Jockey of Norfolk,” the democratic and 
proud Duke who flourished in the reign of George IIL, used to 
say when he came to the North of England, “You talk of your 
Percys and Greys in this country, but the only true gentleman among 
you is Mr. Brougham of Brougham. We Howards have sprung up 
only recently ; but the Broughams were at Brougham in the time of 
Antoninus. They distinguished themselves in the Holy Wars, and in 
some of the most important events of early English History.” ’ 


Henry Brougham, of Brougham Hall alias the Bird’s Nest, 
a man of eccentric habits, settled in Edinburgh, where he married 
the niece of Robertson the historian, and the Chancellor, the 
eldest son of this marriage, was quite as proud of his maternal as 
of his paternal descent. He was born in Edinburgh on the 
14th of September, 1778, and was one of a long list of dis- 
tinguished men who were fond of tracing their genius, or the 
training which led to success in life, to their mothers. 

His education was exclusively Scotch, at the High School and 
University of Edinburgh ; and Lord Campbell justly takes credit 
to the Scotch system for producing him. But he was a striking 
exemplification of the well-known remark of Gibbon, that ‘ every 
man who rises above the common level has received two educa- 
tions: the first from his teachers, the second, more personal 
and important, from himself. Brougham’s set task and studies 
did not suffice to occupy him :— 


‘ Mr. Richardson, a valued friend of mine and a far-away cousin of 
Brougham, writes to me: 

‘“The first time I was introduced to him he was about twelve 
years old, and was on one of the bridges at Edinburgh, with a huge 
quarto under his arm, which proved to be a volume of the work of La 
Place, in the original. I wondered what sort of a lad this must be 
who not only studied mathematics for pleasure, but through the 
medium of a foreign tongue.” ’ 

Speaking 
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Speaking of him in 1795, when he had been four years at the 
University attending almost all the classes, Lord Campbell 
expresses an opinion that, if shut up in a tower without books, 
he would have produced at the end of the year (barring a few 
ludicrous blunders) a very tolerable encyclopedia. About the 
same time we find him addressing scientific papers to the Royal 
Society, and soon afterwards, having been elected a member of 
the Speculative Society, taking a prominent share in its pro- 
ceedings and debates. He was simultaneously distinguished by 
his eccentricities. On one occasion, when Jeffrey, Cockburn, 
Moncrieff (afterwards Lord Moncrieff), and Cunninghame (after- 
wards Lord Cunninghame), were of the party, after having 
twisted off divers knockers and smashed divers lamps, he sud- 
denly stole away and gave information to the guardians of the 
night for the fun of seeing his graver companions carried off 
and shut up in the Tolbooth. But they took to their heels, and 
all escaped but one, who got off by a bribe of five shillings to 
the constable. This part of the memoir is rich in original 
and well-authenticated anecdotes. 

He was called to the Scotch bar in June, 1800, but Lord 
Campbell, having diligently searched the immediately ensuing 
Law Reports without finding his name, surmises that he was 
considered a man of science rather than a lawyer, and that no 
writer to the signet would trust him with a brief. To show what _ 
he could do in the line of advocacy, or by way of frolic, he went 
the Southern Circuit as a ‘ brother of mercy,’ i.e. as gratuitous 
counsel for pauper prisoners, and a curious account of his ad- 
ventures is given on the authority of Sir Thomas Dick Lauder. 
Little or nothing but amusement and an increased reputation for 
oddity came of this expedition: so, finding the Scotch law flat, 
stale, and unprofitable, he turned aside to authorship, and set to 
work on his ‘Colonial Policy” The ‘ Edinburgh Review’ was 
projected towards the end of 1801, and the first number appeared 
on the 10th October, 1802. Here we have another instance of 
that fallibility of memory of which we have already spoken. At 
the request of Mr. Robert Chambers, Lord Jeffrey gave a detailed 
account, in 1846, of the origin and commencement of the 
Review. Extracts from this communication (which had already 
wey in print) are given in Lord Cockburn’s ‘ Life of Lord 

effrey,’ including this passage :—‘ He (Sydney Smith) had so 
strange an impression of Brougham’s indiscretion and rashness 
that he would not let him be a member of our Association 
though wished for by all the rest. He was admitted, however, 
after the third Number, and did more work for us than anybody.’ 
Lord Campbell treats his communication as a ‘ pretended letter 
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from Lord Jeffrey,’ and asserts positively, on the authority of 
Lord Murray, one of the founders, that Brougham contributed 
three articles to the first Number ; which, by the way, contained 
four by Horner, five by Jeffrey, and seven by Sydney Smith. On 
the 1st September, 1802, five weeks before the appearance of the 


number, Horner writes :— 


‘ Jeffrey has written three or four excellent papers, and Brougham 
is now an efficient and zealous member of the party. Brougham has 
selected from the “Philosophical Transactions” Herschell’s discovery 
of the sympathy between the spots of the sun and the prices of wheat 
in Reading market.’ 


This, coupled with internal evidence, must be held decisive of 
the point, and the required explanation of the ‘ pretended letter’ 
will of course be supplied by Mr. Chambers. The following 
passage is a curious specimen of Lord Campbell’s mode of 
writing : ; 

‘The scheme was first concocted in a room on the eighth or ninth 
story or flat of a house in Buccleugh Place, then the residence of 
Jeffrey, and instead of the motto ultimately adopted from Publius 
Syrus, “ Judex damnatur cum nocens absolvitur,” it was proposed to 
take the line from Virgil’s first “ Eclogue,” “Tenui musam meditamur 
avena.” “We cultivate the Muse, living on a little oatmeal.”’ 


Although there are no marks of quotation, no reference, not 
the remotest allusion to Sydney Smith, our readers will at once 
recognise Sydney Smith’s comic account of the concoction, with 
the alteration of a phrase or two, and that alteration for the worse. 
Lord Campbell’s mode of statement would imply that the proposal 
to take the line from Virgil for the motto was made in sober 
seriousness, and that Jeffrey really was living in the eighth or 
ninth storey. But Lord Campbell knew Edinburgh well, and, 
at all events, he must have read in Lord Cockburn’s Life that 
the elevated abode of Jeffrey (as Sydney Smith called it) was 
‘not in either the eighth or ninth storeys, neither of which ever 
existed, but in the third storey of what is now No. 18 of that 
street.” The oral authority of Lord Cockburn is vouched for 
another strange story in connexion with the ‘ Review’ :— 


‘ Brougham, after he came to reside in London, wrote to Jeffrey, 
saying that he had immediate occasion for 10001, which must be 
remitted to him by return of post, and for which there should be value 
delivered for the blue and buff. The 10007. was duly remitted, and in 
the course of six weeks Brougham sent down articles on a vast variety of 
subjects, which made wip an entire number of the “ Edinburgh Review,” 
one of these being on a “ New Mode of performing the Operation of 
Lithotomy,” another upon “The Dispute as to Light between tho 
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Emissionists and the Undulationists,” and a third on the * Music of 
the Chinese.”’ 


Lord Campbell asked Jeffrey whether this was true, and got 
for answer, ‘1 will not vouch for its literal truth, but Brougham 
certainly was wonderful for his vigour and variety.’ No doubt 
he was; but it is preposterous to suppose that he requested an 
advance of a thousand pounds on his articles, or that an entire 
Number was made up of articles composed by him within six 
weeks. It would have taken fifty sheets (800 pages), at the 
higher rate of remuneration, to write off the debt, and it may 
be questioned whether Brougham regularly received the higher 
rate of remuneration, for people never looked for his contri- 
butions as they did for those of Sydney, Jeffrey, Horner, and 
Mackintosh. He succeeded in smashing Professor Young and 
his theory of Undulation, which is now almost universally 
received, and Lord Campbell: gives him the credit, or discredit, 
of the review of the ‘Hours of Idleness,’ which led to the 
terrible retaliation of ‘ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers.’ 


‘ Yet mark one caution, ere thy next Review 
Spread its light wings of saffron and of blue, 
Beware lest blundering Brougham destroy the sale, 
Turn beef to bannocks, cauliflowers to kail.’ 


Lord Byron adds in a note, ‘Mr. Brougham, in No. 25 of the 
“Edinburgh Review,” throughout the article concerning Don 
Pedro de Cevallos, has displayed more politics than policy; 
many of the worthy burgesses of Edinburgh being so incensed at 
the infamous principles it evinces as to have withdrawn their 
subscriptions.’ The noble poet died in the belief that Brougham 
was his assailant in the ‘ Review,’ but there is no direct evidence 
of the authorship, and both Sir Walter Scott and Mr. Lockhart 
were disposed to acquit Brougham. The internal evidence 
is against him, as is the circumstance that it has never been 
fixed on any one else. In 1803 he published his ‘Colonial 
Policy,’ which did not add much to his reputation. In 1805 he 
resolved on quitting the Scotch for the English bar, and trans- 
ferred his domicile to London. He was almost immediately 
made free of that brilliant Whig society which had its head- 
quarters at Brookes’s and Holland House, and he became highly 
popular in it. 


‘ By a natural instinct which taught him his own relative value he 
seemed, from his first introduction to men of the highest birth and 
the most distinguished position, to feel himself on an entire equality 
with them, and, without any approach to vulgarity or impertinence, 
he treated them with the utmost familiarity. While he could — 
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himself with much dexterity to the amour propre of those with whom 
he conversed, he betrayed occasionally his power of sarcasm, and he 
was courted both on account of what was pleasant about him and what 
was formidable. As he advanced, in consequence, he ruled more by 
fear than by love; but when envy and rivalry did not interfere, his 
amiable qualities again shone out; he was almost always obliging, 
and sometimes he was actually friendly.’ 


This is truly as well as fairly sketched. Oh si sic omnia. He 
was called to the English Bar in Michaelmas Term, 1808,and Lord 
Campbell expatiates on his grievous disappointment at starting. 
‘Neither brief nor retainer came in, and the world seemed quite 
unconscious of the great epoch which was supposed to have 
arrived in our forensic history.’ 

He did not get into regular practice till he had acquired 
celebrity in the House of Commons ; and even then he was rarely 
trusted with cases which involved heavy points of law, or required 
discretion in the management. He got a few Scotch appeals, 
and these brought him into early conflict with Lord Eldon, 
who persisted in calling him Mr. Broffam, till a formal remon- 
strance arrived through the assistant-clerk, whereupon the Chan- 
cellor gave in, and complimented the offended counsel at the 
conclusion of the argument, saying, ‘ Every authority upon the 
question has been brought before us ; New Brooms sweep clean.’ 

He failed in getting into Parliament till the beginning of 
1810, when he was elected for Camelford. He was expected to 
fire off an oration the very night he took his seat, but he had 
made a vow not to speak for a month, and kept it. ‘It was 
remarked that, for the future, he never was in his place a whole 
evening in either House of Parliament without regularly or 
irregularly more than once taking part in the discussions.’ This 
is a little overstated ; but his oratory was irrepressible ; and he 
would have suffered from suppressed speech, as another man 
might suffer from suppressed gout. Although his first attempt 
was a failure, he soon fought his way to the front, and by the 
end of his first Session was competing for the leadership of 
the Opposition, then held by the Right Honourable George 
Ponsonby, ex-Chancellor of Ireland. One of the best things in 
the ‘ New Whig Guide’ (which has escaped the notice of Lord 
Campbell) is the ‘Trial of Henry Brougham for Mutiny,’ the 
joint composition of Mr. Croker, Mr. (the late Sir Robert) Peel, 
and Lord Palmerston. The trial is supposed to take place before 
Lord Grenville and a Special Jury. The principal offences set 
forth in the indictment were, having made ‘divers propositions or 
motions, without having communicated the same to the Right 
Honourable George Ponsonby, and having called — 
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Right Honourable Gentleman an old woman, contrary to good 
manners, and the said George, his place, and dignity.’ After 
the examination of Mr. Ponsonby,— 


‘Lord Duncannon was called to prove that several members of the 
Opposition had complained of the prisoner, and mentioned Peg 
Wharton. Q. Do you recollect any.other? A. Yes, Mr. Plumer.—Q. 
Did Mr. Plumer make any comment or critique upon the prisoner ? 
A. He said he was a d——d long-winded lawyer ; and repeated the 
same thing fifty times over—Q. What do you mean? Was it Mr. 


Plumer or the prisoner who repeated the same thing fifty times over ? 
A. Both.’ 


The case for the prosecution closed with the evidence of the 
Honourable Frederic Douglas, who deposed to the fact of the 


prisoner having told him in confidence that Mr. Ponsonby was 
an old woman :— 


‘The prisoner attempted to set up an alibi, by the waiter of the 
. Exchequer Coffee-house, but failed, it being clearly proved that he 


had spoken thirty-two times or the night on which he alleged he was 
absent from the House. 


‘ The prisoner being called on for his defence, said he threw him- 
self on the mercy of the Court. He was willing to retract anything he 
had ever said—solemnly denied he had meant anything disrespectful 
to Mr. Ponsonby by calling him an old woman, and saw nothing in 
the character of old women that should make it a matter of reproach to 
be likened to one of that respectable and amiable class of society.’ 


Careless whether his claim to the leadership was formally 
recognised or not, he took the lead on so many important ques- 
tions that the general public could not well help regarding him 
as leader, and the recalcitrant Whigs gradually succumbed to him, 
much as, under somewhat similar circumstances, the Conserva- 
tives after the death of Lord George Bentinck succumbed to Mr. 
Disraeli. Wilberforce readily surrendered to him the great ques- 
tion of negro slavery, which he pressed with his wonted energy 
tillthe measure of abolition was complete. He moved an address ° 
on this subject, supported by an admirable speech, in June ° 
1810. Another opportunity for successful display was presented 
by the ‘ Orders in Council’ against which he had spoken largely 
at the bar. The series of speeches which he delivered on this 
subject in 1812 were alone sufficient to justify his preten- 
sions to the lead. But he must have excited no small amount 
of jealousy and distrust in the Whig patrons of boroughs, for on 
the dissolution in that year he lost his seat for Camelford, and 
no other was provided for him till 1816, when the Earl of 
Darlington (the first Duke of Cleveland), at the instance of the 
Countess, returned him for Winchelsea. He made a gallant “a 
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(with Creevey) to get in for Liverpool on the strength of the 


services he had rendered to the commercial community in gene- 
ral, and to that great city in particular, by rescinding the Orders 
in Council; but Canning and General Gascoigne were returned 
by a large majority, and, to add to Brougham’s mortification, a 
seat was forthwith provided for Creevey, whose claims on the 
party could not bear comparison with his own. He also made 
an unsuccessful dash at the Inverkeithing district of burghs. 

Though he bitterly felt this break in his parliamentary career, 
his four years’ exclusion was by no means barren of laurels, and 
he made some speeches in what Lord Campbell calls the sedi- 
tion line, which largely added to his fame. The best of these 
were in defence of ‘The Examiner,’ then conducted by John 
and Leigh Hunt, who were prosecuted first for an article on 
military flogging, and secondly for a libel on the Prince Regent. 
He succeeded in one case and failed in the other. On his return 
to Parliament he spoke with a frequency and fecundity indicat- 
ing a determination to make up for lost time. He was like 
Munchausen’s trumpet when the frozen tunes began to thaw. 
He got into frequent conflicts with Canning, a congenial spirit 
in many ways, but rather eschewed Castlereagh, whose calm 
and bold front disconcerted, if it did not cow and intimidate 
him. This was the period when he associated his name honour- 
ably and permanently with Education,—a question which far- 
sighted statesmen now believe to involve the future well-being 
and good government of this realm. He was the first to com- 
pel the recognition of its paramount importance, and he espe- 
cially exposed at starting the gross abuses that had crept into the 
educational trusts and foundations in which England is so rich. 
Some exaggerations into which he was hurried by his zeal laid 
him open to a powerful and cutting retort which appeared in the 
pages of this Journal. It was substantially the composition of 
Dr. Monk, afterwards Bishop of Gloucester, but its pungency 
and popularity were mainly owing to the touches of Mr. Croker 
and Mr, Canning; and the knowledge or suspicion of this fact 
led Sydney Smith, in the course of his controversy with the 
Bishop, to throw out an insinuation which was hardly justified 
by the circumstances.* 





* «If my exeellent patron, Earl Grey, had any reasons of this kind, he may at 
least be sure that the reviews commonly attributed to me were at least written by 
me. I should have considered ‘yee as the lowest of created beings to have 
disguised myself in another man’s wit and sense, and to have received a reward to 
which I was not entitled.’—Third Letter to Archdeacon Singleton, Letters are 
extant from the Bishop declaring him the author of the article ; and so no doubt 
he coat himself, regarding the plums stuck into his pudding as no addition to 
its solidity or weight. Th 
e 
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The turning point of Brougham’s career was the Queen's 
Trial. This placed him incontestably on the highest pinnacle 
of popularity, established his parliamentary position on a firm 
basis, and attracted an overflow of briefs. He had been her 
legal adviser for many years prior to her royal husband’s acces. 
sion to the throne which brought matters to a crisis, and had 
proved a tolerably discreet adviser on the whole. The corre. 
spondence recently brought to light in Mr. Yonge’s ‘ Life of Lord 
Liverpool’ shows that he did his best to restrain her from 
violent courses, and for some time after her arrival in England, 
—a step taken without consulting him, she suspected him of 
treachery or lukewarmness, and placed herself under the guid- 
ance of Alderman Wood, an honest well-meaning man, whose 
bustling vanity had gained him the nickname of ‘ Absolute 
Wisdom.’ Lord Campbell says that Wood recommended her 
to supersede Brougham in favour of Scarlett (Lord Abinger), 
but that Scarlett declined the honour. No sooner, however, did 
the proceedings begin in right earnest than she learned the full 
value of such an advocate as her attorney-general, he being 
undoubtedly the only man at the bar who could have won for her 
the semblance of a victory. The whole story is well related by 
Lord Campbell. Brougham told ‘Macaulay that he had written 
the peroration of his principal speech for the defence seven times 
over—Lord Campbell says seventeen—and the lime labor is 
evident enough. But it cannot be quoted asthe most favourable 
specimen of his powers. 

Lord Campbell says that he ‘ delivered the concluding prayer 
very solemnly and impressively in the well-remembered attitude 
of the Presbyterian clergy in Scotland, when they bless the con- 
gregation at the conclusion of public worship—raising both his 
opened palms above his head at the same height, and holding 
them motionless till his voice ceased.’ 

A case arose out of the Queen’s Trial which, by the concur- 
rent opinion of the best judges, elicited Brougham’s masterpiece 
in forensic oratory. He himself stated at Mr. Michael Angelo 
Taylor’s table that he never made a speech, either in parlia- 
ment or at the bar, so completely to his own satisfaction as the 
one in defence of Ambrose Williams, who was indicted and 
tried for a libel in the ‘Durham Chronicle’ on the clergy 
of Durham, at the Durham Summer Assizes in 1821. The 
libel had been in some measure provoked by a pamphlet 
written by Dr, Phillpotts, then Prebendary of Durham, in which 
Williams was described as ‘a miserable mercenary who eats the 
bread of prostitution ;’ but the main point of it turned on the omis- 
sion of the clergy to pay the mark of respect almost universally 


paid 
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paid on the Queen’s death. ‘In this episcopal city, containing 
six churches independently of the cathedral, not a single bell 
announced the departure of the magnanimous spirit of the most 
injured of Queens—the most persecuted of women. Thus the 
brutal enmity of those who embittered her mortal existence pur- 
sues her in her shroud.’ 

His fling at episcopacy is one of the happiest effusions of 
his satirical vein; but we need hardly say we do not quite 
agree in his comparative estimate of Scotch loyalty, religion, and 
morality :— 

‘His Majesty, almost at the time in which I am speaking, is about 
to make a progress through the northern provinces of this island, 
accompanied by certain of his chosen counsellors, a portion of men 
who enjoy unenvied, and in an equal degree, the admiration of other 
countries, and the wonder of their own—and there the Prince will see 
much loyalty, great learning, some splendour, the remains of an 
ancient, monarchy, and of the institutions which made it flourish. 
But one thing he will not see. Strange as it may seem, and to 
many who hear me incredible, from one end of the country to the 
other he will see no such thing as a Bishop; not such a thing is to be 
found from the Tweed to John o’ Groat’s; not a mitre; no, nor so 
much as @ minor canon, or even a rural dean; and in all the land not 
one single curate, so entirely rude and barbarous are they in Scotland ; 
in such outer darkness do they sit, that they support no cathedrals, 
maintain no pluralists, suffer no non-residence; nay, the poor 
benighted creatures are ignorant even of tithes. Not a sheaf, or a 
lamb, or a pig, or the value of a plough-penny do the hapless mortals 
render from year’s end to year’s end! Piteous as their lot is, what 
makes it infinitely more touching, is to witness the return of good for 
evil in the demeanour of this wretched race. Under all this cruel 
neglect of their spiritual concerns, they are actually the most loyal, 
contented, moral, and religious people anywhere, perhaps, to be found 
in the world. Let us hope (many, indeed, there are, not afar off, who 
will with unfeigned devotion pray) that his Majesty may return safe 
from the dangers of his excursion into such a country—an excursion 
most perilous to a certain portion of the Church, should his royal 
mind be infected with a taste for cheap establishments, a working 
clergy, and a pious congregation !’ 


The peroration, if not copied seven times over, must have 


been carefully prepared : 


‘If all existing institutions and all public functionaries must 
henceforth be sacred from question among the people; if, at length, 
the free press of this country, and with it the freedom itself, is to be 
destroyed—at least let not the heavy blow fall from your hands. 
Leave it to some profligate tyrant ; leave it to a mercenary and effemi- 
nate Parliament—a hireling army, degraded by the lash, and the 
readier instrument for enslaving its country ; leave it to a pampered 

House 
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House of Lords—a venal House of Commons—some yulgar minion, 
servant-of-all-work to an insolent Court—some unprincipled soldier, 
unknown, thank God! in our times, combining the talents of a usurper 
with the fame of a captain ; leave to such desperate hands, and such 
fit tools, so horrid a work! But you, an English jury, parent of the 
press, yet supported by it, and doomed to perish the instant its health 
and strength are gone—lift not you against it an unnatural hand. 
Prove to us that our rights are safe in your keeping ; but maintain, 
above all things, the stability of our institutions by well-guarding 
their corner-stone. Defend the Church from her worst enemies, who, 
to hide their own misdeeds, would veil her solid foundations in 
darkness; and proclaim to them by, your verdict of acquittal, that 
henceforward, as heretofore, all the recesses of the sanctuary must be 
visited by the continual light of day, and by that light all its abuses 
be explored !’ 


The only forensic speeches on political topics which can be 
placed in competition with this, in our opinion, are Erskine’s 
in defence of Stockdale, and Curran’s in defence of Archibald 
Hamilton Rowan. 

If we call attention to his speech on law reform in February, 
1828, it is not solely or even mainly for the sake of such 
oratorical or rhetorical merits as it may have possessed, but 
on account of its wide-spread, lasting, and eminently useful 
influence. To apply the striking expression of Grattan, ‘it 
struck a blow into the country which is still resounding 
through it,’ and, directly or indirectly, has probably led to 
a greater number of important and beneficial results than any 
other speech, ancient or modern. The subject.of law reform 
had been already broached in this journal ;* the broad prin- 
ciples on which it should be conducted were laid down by 
Bentham; but it was left to Brougham to rouse and set in 
motion that spirit of improvement which, sunk in slumber 
when he invoked it with a conqueror’s voice, has been ever since 
unceasingly at work. Though few if any (perhaps not he him- 
self) saw through the long vista, there was a solemnity and a 
grave interest in the scene presented by the House of Commons 
on that evening. The attendance was rather thin, although all 
the leading Whigs made a point of attending and kept their 
places till the end. It was not then the custom for speakers to 
refresh their flagging energies by strong potations in the House: 
the usual resource was an orange, and when Brougham took his 
seat, he deposited a large heap of papers on one side and a hat 
full of oranges on the other, to which he resorted as he went on. 





* By Mr. Miller. The substance of his contributions was segeent as ‘An 


Inquiry into the Present State of the Civil Law of England.’ By John Miller, 
Esq., of Lincoln’s Inn, 1825, Brougham was much indebted to this —— 
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The speech (we timed him) lasted exactly six hours and three 
minutes, Before he arrived at the peroration he was exhausted 
and hoarse, but he spoke it slowly and distinctly, carefully 
balancing the periods, pausing between them, and turning from 
side to side as he paused, The happiest passages were these :— 


‘You saw the greatest warrior of the age—conqueror of Italy— 
humbler of Germany—terror of the North—saw him account all his 
matchless victories poor compared with the triumph you are now in a 
condition to win—saw him contemn the fickleness of fortune, while, in 
despite of her, he could pronounce his memorable boast, “I shall go 
down to posterity with the Code in my hand!” You have vanquished 
him in the field ; strive now to rival him in the sacred arts of peace! 
Outstrip him as a lawgiver, whom in arms you overcame! The lustre 
of the Regency will be eclipsed by the more solid and enduring 
splendour of the Reign. The praise which false courtiers feigned for 
our Edwards and Harrys, the Justinians of their day, will be the just 
tribute of the wise and the good to that monarch under whose sway 
so mighty an undertaking shall be accomplished. Of a truth, the 
holders of sceptres are most chiefly to be envied for that they bestow 
the power of thus conquering, and ruling thus. It was the boast of 
Augustus—it formed part of the glare in which the perfidies of his 
earlier years were lost—that he found Rome of brick, and left it of 
marble; a praise not unworthy a great prince, and to which the 
present reign also has its claims. But how much nobler will be the 
Sovereign’s boast when he shall have it to say that he found law dear, 
and left it cheap ; found it a sealed book—left it a living letter ; found 
it the patrimony of the rich—left it the inheritance of the poor; 
found it the two-edged sword of craft and oppression—left it the staff 
of honesty and the shield of innocence !’* 


The fault common to all his perorations is that they are too 
showy and artificial, They are not rapid, earnest, impassioned 
summaries, in which argument and imagery are fused together 
and poured out like molten lava. They are not genuine appeals 
to reason or feeling. They read as if the speaker thought he 
must conclude with something fine, as a melodramatic spectacle 
conventionally concludes with a blaze of blue and red light. In 
other words, they are rhetoric, not oratory or eloquence. They, 
moreover, want variety. Brougham was always threatening or 
praying, or both together; and in his speech on the second 
reading of the Reform Bill, he tried the effect of kneeling by 
way of giving efficacy to the concluding prayer. The experi- 
ment was not successful, and was on the verge of becoming ludi- 





* The speech filled ten columns in the ‘ Times,’ and was reported wonderfully 
well, with one exception. The two last lines of the above extract were given 
thus: ‘found it absorbed in the hands of craft and oppression—left it the staff of 
honesty and the shield of the insolvent.’ 
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crous. During a four hours’ speech he largely availed himself 
of the privileges of the Lords to support his strength and voice 
with something stronger than oranges. Five tumblers of mulled 
wine, with a soupgon of brandy, were brought to him at due 
intervals. Whilst he was imbibing the fifth, a Tory peer, near 
the bar, exclaimed, ‘There’s another half-hour good for us, and 
be d——d to him.’ When he came to his final sentence, ‘ 1 warn 
you, | implore you—yea, on my bended knees, I supplicate you 
—reject not this bill,’ he knelt down on the woolsack ; and for- 
tunately it was at the last sentence that he knelt, for he was 
helped on his legs by the friends who hurried up to congratulate 
him, and doubts prevailed whether he could have risen without 
their help. ‘He continued for some time as{if in prayer; but 
his friends, alarmed for him lest he should be suffering from the 
effects of the mulled port, picked him up and placed him safely 
on the woolsack.’ 

That the dissolution of 1831 was forced on the King by the 
Lord Chancellor is completely disproved by ‘The Correspond- 
ence of the late Earl Grey with King William IV.,’ published 
by the present Earl Grey in 1867. But by his election for 
Yorkshire, his language in the House of Commons just before he 
received the Great Seal, and his surpassing energy in trampling 
down all obstacles, constitutional or unconstitutional, he contri- 
buted more than any one man (except perhaps Lord Grey or 
Lord Russell) to the passing of the Reform Bill of 1832. 

Mr. M. D. Hill, the Recorder of Birmingham, has ‘recently 
made public a conversation with Lord Althorpe (Lord Grey’s 
Chancellor of the Exchequer), in which that noble Lord is re- 
ported to have said that the task of persuading Brougham to 
accept the Great Seal was imposed upon him by his colleagues, 
and ‘a harder task he never had in his life.” The facts were 
these :—Either (as Lord Campbell intimates) under the influence 
of the bright eyes of Lady nea Aer or (as we believe) from 
distrust of Brougham, Lord Grey had resolved on offering the 
Great Seal to Lord Lyndhurst. We are not aware whether 
this intention was ever communicated to Lord Lyndhurst; 
but it speedily became known at Brookes’s, and three highly 
distinguished members of the Whig party (the late Duke 
of Bedford being one) formally waited on Lord Althorpe to 
request him to remonstrate with Lord Grey. He did so; the 
intention was consequently given up; and then it was that 
Lord Althorpe may have had the alleged interview with 
Brougham, who had already intimated that he expected to 
receive the Great Seal, and would take nothing less. He was, 
no doubt, angry at the prior offer of the Attorney-Generalship, 

which 
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which he had contemptuously refused; and he may have stood 
out a little to save appearances or indulge his vanity; but (if 
Mr. Hill’s recollection is accurate) Lord Althorpe greatly over- 
estimated the difficulty of his task. 

Politics were far from absorbing all Brougham’s time or thoughts. 
During his four years’ tenure of office he brought prominently 
before the legislature and the public the subjects of Gamer Re- 
form, Bankruptcy, Local Courts, Ecclesiastical Courts, Criminal 
Courts, Poor-laws, Public Charities, &c. &c., in a manner proving 
that he was thoroughly in earnest in his work. He made a 
bungle of his Bankruptcy Bill, did not carry Chancery Reform 
deep or far enough, and (as we have seen) underwent a signal 
discomfiture at the hands of Lord Lyndhurst in the debate on 
his Local Courts’ Bill. But, altogether, the administration of 
justice in all its branches has been immensely improved through 
his instrumentality. It was he who substituted the Judicial Com- 
mittee for the old Court of Delegates; but many of our readers 
will hardly regard this as a service to the Church. 

The constant strain on the nerves or brain, with the stimu- 
lants employed to counteract or neufralise it, may account for 
the phenomenon, or the eccentricities of early life may have 
been inborn ; but certain it is, that during his last year of office 
the erratic and excited proceedings of the Chancellor caused 
grave offence to the Sovereign and seriously alarmed his col- 
leagues, His head seemed turned by the part he had played, or 
thought he had played, in the intrigues which led to the substitution 
of Lord Melbourne for Lord Grey in the Premiership; and he 
assumed patronising airs towards the highest personages, begin- 
ning with the new Premier, which made him laugh and others 
very angry. About the same time he had the imprudence or 
ill-luck to offend Mr. Barnes, the editor of the ‘Times,’ who 
suddenly changed the tone of extravagant praise for one of cutting 
satire, and took to exposing all his worst aberrations as they oc- 
curred,* They reached their climax during the parody of a royal 


progress 


* Lord Campbell says that the Lord Chancellor received the following letter 
when seated on the Bench :— 

‘Dear Brougham, what I want to see you about is the “Times,” whether we 
are to make war on it or come to terms, Yours truly, ALTHORPE,’ 

This (it is added) Brougham read during the argument—answered immediately, 
and tore up-—throwing away the fragments. These fragments were picked up by 
a shorthand writer, put together and carried next day to the office of the ‘ Times.’ 
An equally apocryphal story was told of the billet from Mr. Stanley (Lord 
Derby) to Sir James Graham in 1834: ‘Johuny has upset the coach;’ which, it 
was said, Sir James Graham stuffed into his waistcoat pocket, where it was found 
by his valet, who carried it to the ‘Times.’ Sir James Graham always stated that 
there was nothing extraordinary in its reaching the newspapers, as he passed it 
on to Lord Althorpe and showed it to two or three others, so that it may have 
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progress which he made through Scotland, parading the Great 
Seal on his way, to the great disgust of the King, who thought he 
was out of his mind and vehemently protested against its being 
carried across the border :— 


‘ At Rothiemurchus, then the residence of the Dowager Duchess of 
Bedford, he found a large party of English ladies, with whom he 
romped so familiarly that, to be revenged on him, they stole the 
Great Seal, and hid it where neither he nor his attendants could 
discover it. This was rather a serious practical joke, for without the 
Great Seal the Government is at a stand-still; the Great Seal alone 
gives validity to the most important acts of the executive Government, 
and every grant in the Sovereign’s name, bearing the impression of it, 
is in point of law conclusively authentic. At last he was in such real 
distress about it that the ladies took compassion upon him, assured 
him it was in the drawing-room, and that he might find it blindfolded, 
one of them assisting him by playing loud on the piano when he 
approached it. He was blindfolded accordingly, and by the hints 
which the piano gave him, he, in due time, dragged the bauble from a 
tea-chest. This was very harmless sport; but unfortunately exagge- 
rated accounts of it were sent to a lady in waiting at Windsor Castle, 
and she exaggerating these accounts still farther in relating them to 
the royal circle there, they did much mischief.’ * 


At Inverness, where the freedom of the city was conferred 
upon him, after attributing his reception to the popularity of the 
monarch whom he had the honour to serve, he went on:— 


‘to find that he lives in the hearts of his loyal subjects inhabiting this 
ancient and important capital of the Highlands, as it has afforded me 
pure and unmixed satisfaction, will, I am confident, be so received by 
his Majesty when I tell him (as I will do by this night’s post) of such 
a gratifying manifestation.’ ' 


Lord Campbell states that the Inverness letter to King William 
was written over a tumbler of whisky-toddy in the presence of a 
Mr. Macpherson, who told him the fact. The ‘ Times’ quizzed 
each successive ebullition of egotism, and O’Connell, in a ‘ Letter 


to the People of Ireland,’ offered a wager which nobody would 


take :— 


‘I pay very little attention to anything Lord Brougham says. He 
makes a greater number of foolish speeches than any other man of 


been known to several before the adjournment of the House. The popular version 
of the quarrel with Barnes was that he unexpectedly joined a group before 
Brookes’, and heard Brougham call him a vulgar fellow. He was a Cambridge 
contemporary of Lord Byron and is honourably mentioned by the noble — 

* The silly spite of James II. in flinging the Great Seal into the Thames is 
gladly commemorated by Lord Macaulay. Lord Campbell was amusingly careful 
of the Great Seal. Ina journey from the North he had it with him in the railway 
carriage, and took it under his arm when he alighted for refreshment; refusing to 


trust it with his travelling companions, though one of them was a Privy-Councillor 
and a member of the Government. 
the 
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the present generation. There may be more nonsense in some one 

speech of another person ; but in the number, the multitude of foolish © 

speeches, Lord Brougham has it hollow. I would start him ten to 

one—ay, fifty to one—in talking nonsense and flatly contradicting 
himself, against any prattler now living.’ 

Although perfectly aware of the strong repugnance of the Grey 
family to meeting him at this particular conjuncture, he resolved 
on being present at the Edinburgh Grey Festival, and the man- 
ner in which he managed it is well told :— 


‘The whole Grey family were to be the guests of Sir John 
Dalrymple (afterwards Earl of Stair), at Oxenford Castle, near 
Edinburgh, and Brougham, who had been an old friend of Sir John, 
boldly wrote to him to say that, if it were convenient for him and 
Lady Adamina,* he should be glad to take up his quarters at Oxenford 
Castle during the approaching solemnity at Edinburgh, which he felt 
bound to attend from his profound respect for Lord Grey, whose 
retirement from office he so deeply deplored. Sir John, who, living 
in the country, was not aware of the actual relations between Brougham 
and the Greys, answered that he should be delighted with his company. 
The Greys did not at all know whom they were to meet at Oxenford 
till they had arrived there, and the arrangement which had been made 
could not be altered. Being then member for the city of Edinburgh, 
I had been invited to Oxenford to join Lord Grey’s cortége. Well 
aware of the abhorrence in which Brougham was held by the Grey 
family, I never was so much astonished as when I heard that 
Brougham was to sit down at table with them there, and to pass the 
night under the same roof. He was very late in appearing, and we 
had all been assembled in the drawing-room expecting him. My 
heart beat violently as often as any noise arose that might indicate his 
approach. At last a servant opened the door and announced “ The 
Lord Chancellor.” I must say that his demeanour was noble and 
grand. Without any approach to presumption or vulyar familiarity, 
in an easy, frank, natural manner, he laid hold of the hand of Lord 
Grey, who, though stiff and stately, could not draw it back or refuse 
to acknowledge his salutation. He then most respectfully, but without 
betraying any consciousness of there being any misunderstanding 
between them, paid his court to Lady Grey and actually engaged her 
in conversation, beginning with some complimentary expressions about 
the festival to be celebrated on the morrow. The two daughters, the 
Ladies Grey, long avoided him by every manceuvre they could resort 
to, but, before the evening was over, he had got them both to talk to 
him about the place where they were to be stationed next day so that 
they might best see and hear their papa. In his conversation he 
seemed anxiously desirous that the festival should be devoted exclu- 
sively to the honour of Lord Grey, and should be so conducted as 
most to gratify the feelings of all connected with him.’ 

At the public dinner next day, in responding to the toast of 
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‘His Majesty’s Ministers,’ he exclaimed, extending his hands, 
‘ My fellow-citizens of Edinburgh, after having been four years a 
Minister, these hands are clean.’ They happened to be remarkably 
dirty, which raised a titter amongst all who were near enough to 
see. Notwithstanding his quarrel with the ‘ Times,’ he was be- 
lieved to be the writer or communicant of the account of the 
dismissal of the Whigs (in 1834), in that journal, ending ‘the 
Queen has done it all.’ If so, it must have been by agreement 
that the attacks on him were immediately resumed, e.g.: ‘ It is 
in general admitted that the downfall of the Government is refer- 
able in a great measure to the unbecoming conduct of Lord 
Brougham as Chancellor.’ 

When the Whigs returned to office in 1835, Brougham, much 
to his own surprise and to the surprise of few others, was set aside. 
The exclusion was put upon the King; but there were other reasons. 
More than one act of treachery had been brought home to him. 
We can vouch for one. When the jointure of Queen Adelaide 
was discussed in Lord Grey’s Cabinet, Mr. Charles Grant (Lord 
Glenelg), stood alone in objecting that 100,000/. a year was too 
much. The day following, ata Drawing-room or Court reception 
of some sort, he perceived a marked difference in the Queen’s 
manner towards him, which he mentioned to Lord Grey, who 
made light of it, and said it was impossible that what had passed 
in the Cabinet could have reached her Majesty. When ‘the 
Queen has done it all’ came out, her Majesty revealed the fact, 
that positive information of what passed in the Cabinet touching 
her jointure had reached her the same evening from the Lord 
Chancellor. Our authority for this story is Lord Glenelg. 

During the formation of the Ministry in 1835 a com- 
munication was opened with Lord Lyndhurst touching the 
disposition of the Great Seal, although we are not prepared to 
say that it was offered to him. It was eventually placed in com- 
mission, and so long as it remained in abeyance, Brougham 
refrained from an open breach with Lord Melbourne, whom he 
knew moreover to be an awkward customer when his poco- 
curante manner was thrown aside. But when this bauble, as ford 
Campbell calls it, was presented to Pepys (Lord Cottenham), he 
received the intimation like a blow. It had positively a stunning 
effect on him, and he retired fora time from active public life to 
brood over his wrongs at Brougham Hall, and to drown them, like 
Bolingbroke at Dawley, in literature and philosophy. On the 
death of King William, another change came over the spirit of 
his dream. He confidently aspired to a high place in the coun- 
cils of the young sovereign, if not the highest. He felt sure of 
again becoming Lord Chancellor, if he was not compelled by the 
force of circumstances to become First Lord of the Treasury. 

Disappointed 
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Diseeapeinten anew, he vowed revenge, and when the increase of 
the Duchess of Kent’s income was before the Lords, he uttered 
some bitter sarcasms against Lord Melbourne, which provoked an 
equally bitter and more telling retort. 

The most crushing reply, however, that he or any other assail- 
ant ever received was on a subsequent occasion, when he closed 
one of his most brilliant displays with a diatribe against the 
Government, Lord Melbourne’s reply was comprised ina single 
sentence: ‘ My Lords, you have heard the eloquent speech of the 
noble and learned Lord—one of the most eloquent he ever de- 
livered in this House—and I leave your Lordships to consider 
what must be the nature and strength of the objections which 
prevent any Government from availing themselves of the services 
of such a man.’ 

We must turn to the pages of ‘ Gilbert Gurney,’ in which Hook 
has recorded the practical jokes of Charles Mathews the elder and . 
himself, to find parallels for a prank or two of Brougham’s, whose 
love of fun was seldom checked by prudence or self-respect. 
There can be no doubt that he was a consenting party to the false 
announcement of his death in 1839, contained in a letter from one 
friend at Brougham Hall to another in London. He must have been 
well aware of its being the practice of editors of London newspapers 
to keep ready-written memoirs of distinguished persons in their 
pigeon-holes ; and the aim of the frolic probably was to discover 
in what terms they proposed to speak of him. So far the experi- 
ment answered to his heart’s desire. The news reached London 
on the 21st October. All the morning papers of the 22nd (ex- 
cept the Times) contained biographical notices of him, in which 
the disagreeable truths predominated. The ‘Times’ held back 
till the 24th, when, knowing full well that he was alive and 
merry, his old friend Barnes favoured him with an article, in 
which all the noblest gifts and qualities, all on which he most 
prided himself, are denied to him; and, admitting his wondrous 
versatility, admitting too that he was ‘ one of the most agreeable, 
amusing, kindly, and convivial of associates,’ he is declared to 
be a man in whom no one could confide, ‘ whom no party would 
venture to employ otherwise than as a transient ally ; as a partner 
or a colleague, never.’ 

A still more startling specimen of his eccentricity was afforded 
in 1848 by the application which he addressed to M. Crémieux, 
Minister of Justice in the Provisional Government of France, 
prompted by the ambitious hope of becoming a member of the 
French National Assembly and competing for the palm of 
French eloquence with Thiers, Guizot, Montalembert, Lamartine, 
and Berryer :— 

‘ Paris 
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‘ Paris, April 7th, 1848. 

‘Lord Brougham has the honour to offer his respects to the Minister 
of Justice; and wishing to be naturalised in France, he has demanded 
certificates from the Mayor of Cannes (Var), where he has resided for 
the last thirteen years, and where he possesses a landed estate, and 
has built for himself a country house (chateau). Those certificates 
are to be forwarded directly to the Minister of Justice, and Lord 
Brougham requests the Minister to transmit to him the act of natu- 
ralisation with as little delay as possible.’ 


M. Crémieux points out in his reply that, if France adopted 
the noble applicant as one of her sons, he ceased to be an Eng- 
lishman. ‘ You are no longer Lord Brougham; you become 
Citizen Brougham. You lose forthwith all titles of nobility, all 
privileges, &c., &c., which you possessed in your quality of 
Englishman.’ He ends thus :— 

‘It is in this sense that you must write to me. I must presume 
that the late British Chancellor is aware of the necessary conse- 
quences of so important a demand. But it is the duty of the Minister 
of Justice of the French Republic to warn you officially. When you 
shall have made a demand in form embracing these declarations, it 
shall be immediately examined.’ 


The late British Chancellor was here credited with knowledge 
which he did not possess, His notion, which he expressed in a 
rejoinder, was that he could be a French citizen complete on 
one side of the Channel, an Englishman complete on the other ; 
and it required a second letter from M. Crémieux to make him 
understand that ‘ France admits no partition:’ that in order to 
become a Frenchman he must cease to be an Englishman. ‘No 
other man than Brougham’ (says his biographer) ‘could have 
recovered from the inextinguishable ridicule which now seemed 
to overwhelm him.’ But he rebounded like a ball, and ridicule 
would no more stick to him than dirt would stick to the Vicomte 
de Narbonne, of whom it was said that he might be rolled in 
the mud all his life without contracting a stain. The happiest 
of {the satirical productions based on this escapade was Mr. 
Richard Doyle’s sketch (in ‘Punch’) of ‘Lord Brougham, a 
Citizen of the World,’ representing him in every imaginable cos- 
tume—lItalian, Spanish, Turkish, Indian, African, American, 
Chinese—with the features and expression inimitably hit off in 
each. Three years before he would seem to be in training for 
citizenship,—at all events, to have gone the length of discarding 
the conventional formalities of Courts. 


‘I can find no discussions during this Session more interesting 
than those which frequently recurred about the “ New Houses of 
Parliament.” In these Brougham took a leading part, frequently 
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abusing Gothic architecture, Barry the architect, and Prince Albert 
for protecting him. The Prince thought to appease him by asking 
him to dine with the Queen. He went and dined, but widened his 
breach with the Court, by leaving the palace immediately after dinner, 
instead of going with the rest of the gentlemen into the gallery, into 
which the Queen had retired with the ladies, and where she is in the 
habit of conversing with her guests. He afterwards tried to make 
amends by attending the Queen’s drawing-room,—a condescension he 
had not before practised since her accession; but here again he was 
unfortunate (although I really believe he wished to be civil and re- 
spectful) by speaking to the Queen ex mero motu as he passed her, and 
telling her that “he was to cross over to Paris in a few days, where 
he should see Louis Philippe, and that if her Majesty had any letters 
or messages for the King of the French, it would give him much 
pleasure to have the honour of being the bearer of them.” Her 
Majesty declined, not entirely concealing her surprise at the offer, 
and I believe that he has not been at the English Court since.’ 


What would be deemed inconsistency in others, passed almost 
unobserved in him, Whilst aiming at democratic citizenship 
and assuming social equality with sovereigns, he was all along 
maneeuvring or intriguing to procure a remainder of his peerage 
for his younger brother and (if we may believe Lord Campbell), 
an earldom for himself. 

‘He once had a great desire to become an Earl, but this was 
entirely extinguished by the elevation of Cottenham to that dignity. 
When Lord John Russell conferred that promotion on the retiring 
Chancellor, Brougham was very indignant, and either wrote or dictated 
a pamphlet ridiculing it, to which was affixed, rather felicitously, as a 
motto “ The offence is Ranx.”’’ , 

He was angry at Lord Cottenham’s elevation, but we have good 
grounds for doubting whether he sought an earldom for himself. 
He obtained the coveted remainder through Lord Palmerston, 
with a recital of his public services in the patent, such as is not 
to be found in any grants except those of the Nelson and Col- 
lingwood peerages. In the Dedication of his Essay on ‘The 
British Constitution’ to the Queen, he says: ‘ Entirely joining 
with my fellow-citizens in feelings of gratitude towards such a 
Ruler, I have individually a deep sense of the kindness with 
which your Majesty has graciously extended the honours formerly ~ 
bestowed, the reasons assigned for that favour, and the precedents 
followed in granting it.’ 

In 1837 or 1838 Sydney Smith read to a friend at Combe- 
Florey a character of Brougham, never printed, one paragraph of 
which began: ‘ He is the greatest moral wreck that has been seen 
in my time.’ Sydney Smith told the same friend that he pointed to 
Brougham in the passage of his letter on Mackintosh, beginning, 

‘If 
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‘If he had been arrogant and grasping—if he had been faithless 
and base—if he had been always eager to strangle infant genius 
in its cradle—always ready to betray and blacken those with 
whom he sat at meat, but would have passed many men who in 
the course of his long life have passed him.’ 

But this implied censure is much too severe. No one took a 
greater interest in the early success of Lord Macaulay, of whose 
rapidly rising fame he might have been expected to be jealous. 
He was fond of advising and encouraging young men of genius 
or ability; nor was he habitually arrogant and grasping, although 
he had Swift’s hate of folly and scorn of fools, and although 
he dearly loved power. Nor was he an ill-conditioned or ill- 
natured man, although he was a good hater and would blacken 
those with whom he sat at meat, either before their faces or behind 
their backs, if they crossed his path or wounded his self-love. 
His faults were traceable to temper and temperament, rather than 
to head or heart. His animal spirits were a dangerous gift. He 
was intensely impressible and excitable, so much so as sometimes 
to be hardly answerable for his acts, and in convivial moments 
he occasionally recalled Junius’s portrait of ‘a drunken landlord, 
who deals out his promises as liberally as his liquor, and will 
suffer no one to leave him either sorrowful or sober.’ He dealt 
out so many promises at the Beefsteak Club—a promise to make 
Harry Stevenson a Master in Chancery for one—that he found 
the Club too hot to hold him. When he was finally out of office, 
on one of his last appearances there, finding his jokes fall flat, he 
said it was like throwing pearls before swine: ‘ Gentlemen,’ said 
Arnold, ‘1 throw myself before you.’ 

In this same society he once took to quizzing ‘ Absolute 
Wisdom,’ then Lord Mayor, and caughtya Tartar. When 
the Lord Mayor’s health was given, Brougham rose and re- 
turned thanks in that capacity, saying what a very foolish 
city magnate (which Wood was not) might be supposed to 
say when he was tipsy. Wood paid him off in kind by re- 
turning thanks as and for Brougham, and pretending to make 
a clean breast of it: ‘My policy through life has been to do 
and say what suited my interest or my whim, and I have not 
done badly.’ Then, after some noted instances of inconsistency : 
‘You may not have heard that I once offered to go in for ballot 
and manhood suffrage, if the Westminster Radicals would accept 
me as their candidate. They refused, confound them, and I have 
never since missed an opportunity of abusing them and denouncing 
ballot and manhood suffrage as revolutionary. You all know how 
vehemently I have protested, publicly and before the world, my 
belief in the unsullied purity of the Queen, whose Attorney- 

General 
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General Iam. But my intimate friends will bear witness that I 
have never concealed my private opinion that her gracious Majesty 
is no better than she should be.’ ‘These things had been reported 
of Brougham, with or without foundation, and all he could muster 
in reply was that it was the case of Balaam’s ass over again. 

A day with him at Paris in the spring of 1850 will give a 
notion of his activity and variety, An acquaintance called for 
him by appointment at Meurice’s about twelve, and found him 
in a squabble with a Frenchman, whom he had engaged to 
translate a scientific paper, to be read that day at the Institut, 
and whom he ended by calling béte comme une oie. They then 
got into a remise and drove to a celebrated optician’s in the 
Faubourg St. Germain quarter, where Brougham occupied a full 
hour in testing an experiment which he had anticipated in the* 
paper, but which did not turn out exactly as could be wished. 
What he wanted to establish was, that light falling upon or 
encountering a flat surface, after passing through three or four 
successive apertures in boards or pieces of pasteboard placed 
some paces apart, would be fringed or uneven at the edges. 
Voila les franges,’ repeatedly exclaimed Brougham. ‘Je n’en vois 
pas Milord, invariably replied the optician, who was himself a 
member of the Institut. ‘To cut the matter short, the friend gave 
his voice for the fringes, and all three started for the Institut in 
the remise. Before they had gone far, Brougham stopped the 
carriage, and, in spite of the optician’s protest, who said they were 
already late, insisted on calling to see the Duc Decazes, who 
was too ill to see him. Their destination was reached at last ; 
‘and dragging his companion (who was not even a corresponding 
member) after him, he hurried into the centre of the assembled 
savans, and began introducing the illustrious obscure right and 
left to all of them. This ceremony ended, the business of the 
day began by Brougham reading his paper, which (barring 
accent) was not a bad or unsuccessful performance. No less a 
person than Arago remarked, in answer to a timid inquiry from 
the friend, ‘ C'est bien, tres bien; mais il n’y a rien doriginal 
la-dedans.’ 

On that same day a dinner came off at Philippe’s, in the Rue 
Mont Orgueil, which had been arranged for the express purpose of 
introducing Brougham to Alexandre Dumas pére. Brougham 
was punctual to the hour, and they were formally introduced by 
Count d’Orsay, who, observing some slight symptoms of stiff- 
ness, exclaimed, ‘ Comment, diable, vous, les deux grands hommes, 
embrassez-vous donc, embrassez-vous. They fraternized accord- 
ingly & la Francaise, Brougham looking very much during the 
Operation as if he was in the gripe of a bear; though —s 

could 
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could look more cordial and satisfied than Dumas. The dinner 
was excellent: some first-rate Clos de Vougeot, of which Dumas 
had an accurate foreknowledge, sustained the hilarity of the 
company: the conversation was varied and animated; each of 
the distinguished guests took his fair share, and no more than 
his fair share ; and it was bordering on midnight when the party 
separated. On being asked whether the fatigue of the day had 
been too much for him, Brougham stated that he had slept 
soundly for an hour after his return from the Institut, and that 
his capacity for exertion was much increased by his being able 
to sleep whenever he had an odd hour, half hour, or even quarter 
of an hour, to spare. He was obviously proud of enjoying this 
gift in common with Napoleon, Wellington, and Pitt. He was 
not so well pleased when reminded that Lord Sidmouth boasted 
of having never lost a night’s rest from anxiety. 

In another valuable faculty, that of abstracting the mind from 
an exhausting topic, and relieving it by change,* Brougham 
had no superior that we know of, except the present Prime 
Minister. The night before the delivery of his leading speech 
on the Queen’s Trial, he slept at Holland House. On coming 
down to breakfast in the morning, Lord Holland saw his 
guest busily writing at a side-table, and found that he was 
employed not on the sixth or seventh copy of the peroration, 
but in drawing the clauses of an Education Bill. 

Brougham talked French with the same ease (to himself) and 
rapidity as English. His French was christened Broughmee by 
Macaulay, and a most extraordinary language it certainly was. The 
author of ‘ Eothen’ is accustomed to maintain that it is rare to find 
more idiomatic English than the Duke of Wellington’s French 
despatches ; the fact being that they are clear, strong, vernacular 
English, translated literatim et verhatim, without the least regard 
to French idiom. Brougham’s French was similarly composed ; 
but unluckily his English was by no means so good as the 
Duke’s. He never hesitated for a word or a phrase, and Madame 
Emile de Girardin might appropriately have said to him what 
she said to an Englishman who brought out the point of an 
anecdote he was resolved to tell in phrases which would hardly 
receive the sanction of the Académie: Monsieur s’en tire d'une 
maniére la plus extraordinaire. - 

Lord Campbell says that Brougham was not fond of fighting 
except with words, and insinuates that he ought to have called 
out a Mr. Gourlay, who struck him with a horsewhip in the 
lobby of the House of Commons, on the ground that Mr. Gourlay, 





* ‘Le changement des études est toujours un délassement pour moi.’-—Jéaélon. 
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though afterwards declared insane, was then of sound mind and 
responsible for his acts, The affair with Canning in 1826 
afforded better ground for reflecting on Brougham’s courage. He 
was in the midst of a violent invective when, on his coming to 
the words ‘ political tergiversation,’ Canning rose from the Trea- 
sury-bench, took off his hat, and spoke these words—‘ Mr. Speaker, 
I rise to say that is false. The conventional course in such an 
emergency was to go on as if nothing particular had occurred, 
and adopt the fitting steps after the debate. Brougham stopped, 
took up his hat, and was going away, when (as might be ex- 
pected) there was a call to order, followed by a motion for 
taking both gentlemen into custody; and the affair was com- 
promised by an explanation that the offensive words were only 
used in a parliamentary sense. Lord Campbell says that this 
scene gave Mr, Dickens the hint for that capital one in which 
‘Pickwickian ’ is substituted for parliamentary ; but Mr. Dickens, 
writing ten years later, must have had similar scenes of more 
recent occurrence in his mind. 

When Brougham had become convinced of the hopelessness 
of his attempts to force himself upon a-Whig Government, he 
was far from giving up the notion of becoming Lord Chan- 
cellor again; and Lord Campbell would have us believe that 
he was encouraged by Lord Lyndhurst to combine with the 
Conservatives with a view to the Great Seal. But although 
Lord Lyndhurst occasionally secured his co-operation by flattering 
his vanity, it was clearly not with the intention cf being super- 
seded by him; and Brougham knew full well that he had no 
more chance with Sir Robert Peel than with Lord Melbourne. 

The Tory chief whom he courted most assiduously was the 
Duke of Wellington, who had already (in 1834) abdicated the 
Premiership ; and he has included in the last edition of his 
works, corrected reports of the speeches which he delivered in 
praise of the Hero of a Hundred Fields, at the Dover Festival 
in August, 1839. The first contains a passage which caused 
some amusement to his fellow-guests at Walmer Castle: ‘ The 
mighty Captain—I invoke both hemispheres—bear witness 
Europe! bear witness Asia!’ At the suggestion of Lord 
Strangford several letters were written in different hands, ad- 
dressed to the orator, and sent up to London to be posted ; the 
point of each being that Asia and Europe were, according to 
the language of geography, in the same hemisphere. Not sus- 
pecting the trick, he kept his counsel whilst opening letter after 
letter at the breakfast ‘table, till at last he broke.out, ‘Confound 
the fools ; mayn’t I halve my orange longways or crossways as I 
think fit?” 


Years 
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Years rolled on, and a new party came upon the stage, without 
finding Brougham either declining in energy, improving in 
judgment, or fixed in principle. He coalesced with Lord Stanley 
(Derby) in 1849, to prevent the repeal of the Navigation Laws, 
and actually moved the rejection of the Bill in a speech which 
he published in a pamphlet. The Bill was carried, and the 
ministerial crisis, which he anticipated, did not come off. It was 
on this occasion that Lyndhurst went up to him and said: 
‘ Brougham, here is a riddle for you. Why does Lord Brougham 
know so much about the Navigation Laws? Answer. Because 
he has been so long engaged in the Seal fishery.’ 

The only excuse for his reverting to Protection after having 
zealously advocated Free Trade is that political economy was 
not amongst the subjects which he had studied or understood. 
There are speeches of his at an earlier period in which he spoke 
of cheap corn as an evil resulting from excessive cultivation, 
which should be checked by the legislature. 

Lord Campbell died on the 21st June, 1861; Lord Brougham 
on the 7th May, 1868, having survived his biographer seven 
years wanting six weeks. The Life stops in 1859: ‘1 here stop 
for the present. My memoir cannot be considered complete 
without some further account of his writings; an estimate of his 
character ; and a survey of the influence he has exercised upon 
the times in which he lived.’ What the formal estimate of 
character and influence would have been, may be inferred with 
little risk of error ; and the world has no reason to regret the 
loss of a detailed account of the works. As we have already 
intimated, what Brougham did in and for literature and science 
must be taken in the block, not judged individually or by 
the piece. His multifarious writings were the wheels and 
cogs of the machinery by which he upheaved prejudice and 
bigotry, the slings and arrows with which he assailed ignorance, 
the aqueducts and sluices by which he diffused knowledge. 
The real aim of the essay or article was attained by the inquiry 
it stimulated or the example it set. He led the way and others 
followed, who without him would not have moved at all. 
When a man has been constantly waging war with tongue and 
pen against abuses, it is no slight praise to say of him what was 
said of Flood, the rival of Grattan, that his foot was always in 
the stirrup, his lance always in the rest. 

Brougham may not have contributed the best papers published 
by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Meviehido though we 
can hardly believe Lord Campbell’s story that the Society was made 
bankrupt by publishing at its own risk his ‘ Political Philosophy, 
‘the copyright of which he had generously presented — 
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But he set the Society afloat, and ‘under his auspices it 
flourished for several years, and, selling excellent treatises at a 
low price, was of essential service to the middle and lower 
orders.’ Again, admitting the scheme of the London University 
to have originated with Thomas Campbell (who was un- 
doubtedly entitled to this honour), the odds are that it would have 
been dropped, delayed, or much less efficiently carried out, unless 
it had been taken up and hurried forward to completion with his 
wonted eagerness by Brougham. Whatever other maxim or prin- 
ciple he abandoned, he never once, during his long life, ceased to 
act upon Benjamin Constant’s aphorism : ‘the press is the mistress 
of intelligence, and intelligence is the mistress of the world.’ 
He thus attained great ends by means worthy of them. If in one 
sense it had been better for his reputation to have remained 
quiet during the last fifteen or twenty years of his life, when he 
was the apostle of Social Science, his very restlessness proves 
his unabated zeal in the cause of progress; and neither the 
commonplaces he spoke nor the foolish things he did in his 
decline, will be remembered a hundred years hence, or, if 
remembered, will dim the lustre of his fame. 

If ‘blushing glory’ cannot hide the ‘fears of the brave and 
follies of the wise,’ these are thrown into a hardly distinguishable 
background by time. When the muse of history is compelled to 
pause upon the meanness of Bacon, the dotage of Marlborough, 
the drivelling of Swift, or the disreputable old age of Erskine, 
it is only to drop a tear. It is from the apex of the pyramid 
that men calculate its height. Viewed from afar off, nothing is 
seen or known of a lofty object but its towering proportions,— 
nothing of the irregularities, inequalities, cracks or slimy stains 
on the surface, and— 


‘ Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head.’ 








Art. Il.—Realities of Irish Life. By W. Stewart Trench, 
Land Agent in Ireland to Marquis of Lansdowne, Marquis 
of Bath, and Lord Digby. London, 1868. 


ge work is different from any other book on Ireland we 
have met with. Its title ‘ Realities of Irish Life,’ faith- 
fully describes its contents. There is scarcely a word about 
politics or the Church in it from one end to the other. Whigs 
and Tories are never so much as named, nor Protestants and 
Catholics as distinct and hostile sects. The so-called ecclesi- 
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. astical grievance is absolutely ignored—not from any wish of 
the author to avoid it, but because in his life-long experience of 
the Irish people it does not appear to have once crossed his 

th as a practical consideration to be recognised and‘dealt with. 

he whole volume is occupied with the great question and the 
great difficulty of Ireland, which throw every other question and 
difficulty into the back-ground—namely, the peculiar character 
of the people, and their ideas and feelings in reference to the 
land. For treating of these topics Mr. Trench has been more 
favourably placed than any one who has yet appeared before the 
public. Himself an Irishman, a cousin of Lord Ashtown and 
of the Archbishop of Dublin, having resided all his life in 
Ireland, thoroughly knowing his countrymen, and cordially liking 
them, he early embraced the profession of a land-agent, besides 
being a considerable landed proprietor on his own account; 
and naturally, therefore, his work—which is simply a graphic and 
truthful narrative of his experiences in that double capacity—is 
at once the most deeply interesting, and the most instructive and 
illustrative we have read for many years. We shall be much 
mistaken if it do not go far to enable us both to understand the 
Irish far better, and to sympathise with them far more discrimi- 
natingly than we have ever done before. The work, too, is singu- 
larly opportune, appearing at this conjuncture ; for, perhaps, the 
first and clearest impression it leaves upon the reader’s mind is, 
how utterly beside the mark are the proceedings of those states- 
men who fancy they are grappling with the Irish difficulty when 
they are surrendering the Irish Church. It is significant that in 
this faithful record of the experiences of upwards of thirty years 
in various portions of the south and centre of Ireland, the Church 
grievance is only once touched upon—and then in a discussion 
among the peasantry over their whisky, and in the following 
terms :-— 


‘ « Some says it’s the land laws that’s mighty bad,” observed another ; 
“ that it’s them that’s crushing us down, and that they are going to 
bring in a bill—as they call it—to alter them.” 

*« A curse upon the land laws,” cried the president, “ and all con- 
cerned in them. It’s the land itself we want, and not all this bother 
about the laws. The laws is not so bad in the main, barrin’ they make 
us pay rent at all. What good would altering the laws do us? sure 
we have tenant-right, and fair play enough, for that matter, for Trench 
never puts any one off the land that’s able to pay his rent, and stand 
his ground on it. But why would we pay rent at all? That's the 
question, say I. Isn’t the land our own, and wasn’t it our ancestors’ 
before us, until these bloody English came and took it all away from 
us? My curse upon them for it—but we will tear it back out of their 
heart's blood yet.” | 4 
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‘“ Tn troth then ye'll have tough work of it before ye do,” rejoined 
another. “ Them Saxons is a terrible strong lot to deal with. They 
beat down ould Ireland before, and I doubt but they'll hold on the 
land still, and beat her down again, rise when ye may.” 

‘ “ None of your croakin’,” cried the president. “ Sure it’s not more 
than three hundred years since they took it all from us, and many a 
country has risen and held its own again after a longer slavery than 
that. I say The Land we must have, and cursed be the hand and 
withered the arm that will not strike a blow to gain it!” 

** Some say it’s the Church that’s crushing us,” suggested one of 
the party who had not spoken before. 

‘“ Damn the Church, and you along with it,” cried the president in 
a passion. “ What harm does the Church do you or any one else? 
The gentlemen that owns it are quiet dacent men, and often good to 
the poor. It’s the land, I say again, it’s the land, we want. The Saxon 
robbers took it from our forefathers, and I say again we'll wrench it 
out of their heart’s blood; and what better beginning could we have 
than to blow Trench to shivers off the walk ?” 

‘“ True for ye,” said another, “so far as that goes, but ye are 
wrong about the Church for all that. Sure isn’t it what they call the 
dominan’ Church, and what right has it to dominate over own clargy, 
who are as good as them any day. Up wid our clargy, and down with 
the dominan’ Church! say I. Besides,” continued he more softly, 
“may be if we had once a hold of the Church lands, the landlords’ 
lands would be ’asier come at after.” 

‘“* Why then that may be true too,” said the president ; “ down 
with the Church, down with the landlords, down with the agents, 
down with everything, say I, that stands in the way of our own green 
land coming back to us again.” 

‘“ What wonderful grand fun we'll have fightin’ among ourselves 
when it does come!” said a thick-set Herculean fellow at the lower 
end of the table. 

*«* Well, now, I often thought of that!” replied his neighbour in a 
whisper. “ It'll be bloody work then in earnest, as sure as you and I 
live to see it. Anything that has happened up to this will be only a 
joke to what will happen then.” 

** And what matter?” cried the advocate for fighting. ‘ Sure 
wouldn’t it be far better any day to be fightin’ among friends, than 
have no fightin’ at all, and be slaves to our enemies? By the powers,” 
cried he, and he gave the table a salient stroke with his shilelagh that 
made the punch-glasses leap, “but I would rather go out as our 
ancestors did before us, with the skeine in our hands, and the skins of 
wild beasts upon our backs, and fight away till the best man had it, 
than be the slaves we are now, paying rint in the office, and acknow- 
ledging them Saxons as our*landlords ! ” ’—pp. 191-193. 


Mr. Trench is, or has been, agent for four of the largest 


absentee proprietors in the country, some of whose estates exceeded 
30,000 or 40,000 acres. Three of these he has managed for 


twenty 
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. twenty years, and has raised them from an almost desperate con- 
dition to a state of prosperity, comfort, and content. He describes, 
simply but very clearly, and often dramatically, the various 
measures adopted for the purpose, and the difficulties, and dan- 
gers, and strange adventures he encountered in the process, The 
barony of Farney (Co. Monaghan), when he took the manage- 
ment of Mr. Shirley’s half of it, contained 41,000 Irish acres, 
and a population of 44,000 souls, or more than one human 
being per acre,—the people having been permitted for gene- 
rations to multiply and squat ad libitum, and being ‘Celts 
in all their purity’—wild, uneducated, usually docile and 
kindly, but liable to phrenzied outbreaks of excitement. After 
a year or two of the most laborious and perilous labour, by 
a mixture of sagacity, firmness, and fair dealing, and having 
been nearly torn in pieces (literally) at the outset, Mr. Trench 
succeeded in reducing this mass of farmers and cottiers to 
something like manageable numbers and regularity of life ; and 
then tarned his attention to other fields of labour. When he 
undertook the management of Lord Lansdowne’s estates in Kerry 
in 1849, the people had been decimated by the famine, scarcely 
any rent had been paid for years, and 10,000 persons were 
receiving relief in the union of Kenmare, in which the estates 


were situated ; in fact, more than the whole income of the pro- 


perty was eaten up by poor rates, The following is Mr. Trench’s 
picture of the state of affairs :— 


‘ The estate of the Marquis of Lansdowne in the Union of Kenmare 
had at this time been much neglected by its local manager. It consists 
of about sixty thousand acres, and comprises nearly one-third of the 
whole union. No restraint whatever had been put upon the system of 
sub-division of land. Boys and girls intermarried unchecked, each ai 
the age of seventeen or eighteen, without thinking it necessary to 
make any provision whatever for their future subsistence, beyond 4 
shed to lie down in, and a small plot of land whereon to grow potatoes. 
Innumerable squatters had settled themselves, unquestioned, in huts 
on the mountain sides and in the valleys, without any sufficient pro- 
vision for their maintenance during the year. They sowed their 
patches of potatoes early in spring, using sea-weed alone as a manure. 
Then as the scarce seasons of spring and summer came on, they 
nailed up the doors of their huts, took all their children along with 
them, together with a few tin cans, and started on a migratory and 
piratical expedition over the counties of Kerry and Cork, trusting to 
their adroitness and good luck in begging, to keep the family alive 
till the potato crop again came in. And thus, in consequence of the 
neglect or supineness of the agent, who—in direct violation of his 
lordship’s instructions, and without his knowledge—allowed numbers 
of strangers and young married couples to settle on his estate, paying 
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no rent, and almost without any visible means of subsistence, not only 
the finances, but the character and condition of the property, were at 


a very low ebb indeed. The estate, in fact, was swamped with paupers.’ 
—pp. 112, 113. 


This estate ‘is now righted,’ to use Mr. Trench’s expression ; 
fifty-four thousand pounds have been spent in improving and 
clearing it; four thousand six hundred persons have emigrated 
to America, all by their own wish and at Lord Lansdowne’s 
cost; no further sub-division has been allowed; ‘yet at this 
moment the average rent of each farm is only eleven pounds per 
annum—an average far too small to enable tenants to support and 
educate their families in tolerable comfort and respectability.’ 


‘ It may here be asked what was the cause of all this misery, and all 
this after-cost upon the estate of a kind-hearted and generous nobleman ? 
T answer at once, the pernicious system of subdivision and subletting of 
land. No one who has not tried it can conceive the difficulty in which 
an Irish landlord or agent is placed with regard to this matter. I can 
truly say its prevention has been the great difficulty of my life as a land 
agent. The collection of rent is almost always easy on a well- 
estate; but the prevention of subdivision is almost always difficult. 
The desire to subdivide is by no means confined to the larger tenants, 
nor even to those who hold land to the moderate value of 301., or 201. 
or even 10/. per annum; but tenants possessed of holdings valued at 
only 1/. or 2/. per annum frequently endeavour, openly or by stealth, 
to subdivide these little plots of land, and erect huts or sheds upon 
them for their young people to marry and settle in, utterly regardless 
of the certain poverty which must necessarily await them where there 
are no other means of support. And yet if any landlord or agent is 
determined to resist this system, and to evict those who in spite of all 
remonstrances and entreaties persist in this pernicious course—tho 
the plot of land be scarcely sufficient to feed a goat, and the hut be of 
the most degraded class—he is attacked with a virulence and bitter- 
ness of hostility which none who do not live in Ireland can imagine ; 
sometimes by the local press, sometimes by local agitators both lay 
and clerical, who hold him up to public odium and indignation as an 
exterminator, and sometimes (though not in Kerry) by the blunder- 
buss or bludgeon of the assassin; so that really it requires no little 
moral as well as physical courage to face the storm which is certain 
to be raised against him ! ’—pp. 131, 132. 


Lord Bath’s estate was the next which Mr. Trench undertook. 
This was in 1851; ‘the tenants had been allowed to fall into 
heavy arrears, so that no less than thirty thousand pounds was 
due upon the estate; and many of the tenants had not paid any 
rent at all for periods varying from two to six years,’ and openly 
avowed their determination never to pay any more. This was 
not an encouraging state of things; but Mr. Trench was not 
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daunted, and undertook the task, and after a year and a half 
of toil and vigilance, carrying his life in his hand at every 
moment, he succeeded in ‘righting’ this estate also. ‘The narra- 
tive of his adventures in the course of this work is, perhaps, the 
most curious and illustrative portion of the volume. 


‘ The death of Joe McKey threw a temporary damp over the plots 
of the Ribbon Confederacy; but I soon perceived that active steps 
were being taken by other parties to rouse the people to resistance, 
and to effect the much-desired object of “ putting Mr. Trench out of 
the way.” A cautious and organised conspiracy was now set on foot. 
I was informed from private and trustworthy sources that large sub- 
scriptions were being collected to pay the murderer who would 
consent “ to do the job”; that 50/. was offered to any one who would 
shoot me; and I was warned in the most earnest but friendly manner 
that my life was in imminent danger. 

‘ At first I could scarcely credit the truth of all these warnings. 
I was unconscious of having done one harsh act; I had not ejected 
one single tenant from the estate. I had availed myself of my original 
compact with Lady Bath, as arranged on my first accepting the agency 
of the estate, that I should never be required to turn out any tenant, 
even for non-payment of rent, without being able to offer him a free 
passage to any port in America he chose, giving him at the same time 
his stock and his crop, forgiving him all arrears, and allowing him to 
take away all that he had, provided he would only surrender the 
worn-out land whenever he became unable to pay for it. Liberality 
such as this, I well knew, had not been always exercised by landlords 
in similar cases; but I took care that there should be no misunder- 
standing about it; and I announced these regulations in the most 
public manner in the estate office, at the Poor Law Board, and when- 
ever opportunity occurred. Notwithstanding all this, however, I 
found a deep-rooted determination growing and increasing amongst a 
large body of the tenantry that they would not, under any circum- 
stances, quit the land they had so long held almost rent-free; and 
perceiving that measures had been taken to provide them with the 
means of living elsewhere if they could not pay for their holdings, 
they resolutely determined to have me murdered, which would at least 
afford them a temporary respite, and perhaps deter, by the terror thus 
likely to be established, any other man from undertaking so dangerous 
a task as that of enforcing the payment of rent from the portion of 


ad tenantry of the Bath estate who felt disinclined to pay. —pp. 185, 


We must refer our readers to the work itself for the strange 
adventures and hair-breadth escapes which befel the courageous 
agent during his proceedings against the refractory tenants. 
Suffice it to say that both on Lord Bath’s and Lord Digby's 
properties he was condemned to death by the Ribbon-men ; that 
he was watched and waylaid by night and by day by — 
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hired to shoot him, and undertaking the task without reluctance 
or compunction ; that he escaped only through unremitting pre- 
cautions (one of which was never going out unattended or 
unarmed, and being known to be a dead shot), and through 
timely warnings conveyed to him by secret friends; and that 
several gentlemen were murdered about the same time in his 
neighbourhood, and for similar reasons to those which rendered 
him so obnoxious, The following extract describes his trial and 
sentence before a jury of conspirators :— 


‘ At length my secret friends informed me that matters were drawing 
to a crisis, that a meeting had been held amongst the leaders of the 
Ribbon Association; that I had been formally tried by a judge and 
jury in a large barn at one of the tenant’s houses; that I had been 
found guilty of being “an exterminator ” (though I had not evicted a 
single tenant); and that they knew they had no chance of having 
things any longer their own way, “ unless Trench was put off the walk :” 
such was the expression used for a final determination that I should 
be deliberately murdered. , 

‘Steps were accordingly taken to have this sentence carried into 
effect. ‘The money was collected, and after a little time two men were 
chosen (neither of whom lived on the estate, and neither of whom had 
I ever known or injured) as the instruments of the intended crime. 
One of these was.a bold active young man of the name of Hodgens. 
I believe he had been a navvy, employed at some railway works near 
Castleblaney, and was quite a stranger in the locality. The other was 
an idle good-for-nothing fellow, living in a small hut between Carrick- 
macross and Inniskeen, near the estate; but not actually on it. He 
was a weak small man, but clever and cunning to a degree; of great 
resource in difficulties, and, I suspect, an arrant coward at heart. His 
name was Thornton. He did not seem to be naturally of a cruel or 
bloody disposition, but he took delight in waylaying, and plotting, 
and hiding, and contriving my death, much in the same way that a 
deerstalker of the present day enjoys the various contrivances of 
stealthy approach by which he can get a shot at the antlered mo- 
narch of the glen. 

‘The description afterwards given to me of this Ribbon-trial, by 
Thornton himself, who was present at the whole scene, was strange 
and curious. Notice had been sent round a short time before to some 
of the most active and trusted Ribbon-men that ‘‘ Trench was to be 
tried” on a certain night. The parties met accordingly at one of the 
chief Ribbon-mén’s houses, situated centrally on the estate. They did 
not confine themselves to the orthodox number of twelve, as I believe 
there were fifteen or sixteen present. They were presided over by the 
owner of the farm, a man well known to me, and holding a consider- 
able quantity of land. The house where the trial took place was a 
large barn, in which was placed a long table, forms were arranged for 
seats, and plenty of whisky was supplied by a barefooted girl in 
attendance, The president or judge sat on a chair at the head of ae 
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table. The party drank for some time in silence, or speaking to one 
another only in whispers; and when all were well steeped in liquor, 
the president—with a curious silent leap over the whole of the accu- 
sation and prosecution, and even the name of the accused, all of which 
the jurors were supposed perfectly to understand—broke silence for 
the first time, and said aloud :— 

‘ “ Well, boys, can any one say anything in his defence ?” 

‘ There was a short silence, when one of the conspirators said :— 

* “He gave me an iron gate.” 

‘May your cattle break their necks in it!” replied the presi- 
dent. 

‘ “He gave me slates and timber to roof my house,” said another. 

‘ “ May the roof soon rot and fall!” replied the president. 

‘ “ He drained my land,” said another. 

‘ “ May the crop sour in the heart of it!” replied the president. 

‘“He gave a neighbour of mine wine for a sick child,” observed 
another. 

‘ “The child died!” said the president. 

‘ All were again silent. 

‘ “ Guilty,” said the president. “Boys, he must die; and now let us 
draw lots for the one who will do it.” 

‘There was some hesitation when this terrible process was pro- 
posed ; at last one of the men said— 

‘« There is no occasion to draw lots; the men to do the job are 
here, and are both ready and willing.” 

‘And so it proved. The two assassins had been introduced, and 
were present at the whole scene; and then and there were sworn to 
follow me and hunt me from day to day, from night to night, and from 
place to place ; to watch my movements, to make themselves acquainted 
with my person, and never to leave my track night or day, until they 
should leave me a bloody corpse.’-—pp. 187-190. 


Mr. Trench had full warning of his intended doom, and pre- 
pared for it accordingly :— 


‘ Thus armed and prepared, they lay in wait for me day and night, 
but neither had I been idle in my preparations. I purchased two 
revolvers, each of them having six barrels; these I always carried 
about me when I went out to any distance, and day and night, when 
in the house, they were on a table close beside me, carefully loaded 
and capped. Besides these I had two small double-barrelled pocket- 
pistols to be used at close quarters if occasion required, and a pair of 
double-barrelled horse-pistols of a larger size in holsters before me on 
my saddle; thus having twenty shots always around my person when 
I rode out on horseback, which was my usual mode of locomotion. 

‘I could not, however, avoid perceiving that all this preparation 
would probably be utterly valueless in a case of cautious waylaying, 
as the Ribbon-men would thus have the first shot at me—and if I were 
hit, my armament would be of little use; so I made up my mind 
never to leave the house;as long as this state of things lasted, without 
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two able young men (one of them usually my own son) well armed, 
and riding one on either side of me if I went on horseback, and if I 
went on a car, accompanying me with loaded double-barrelled guns in 
their hands, ready to fire at a moment's notice. 

‘ Having also observed from several preceding attacks which had 
been made on other people, that the moment any one was shot a rush 
of his friends was made to raise and support him, and that thus the 
murderers in the confusion made their escape, I made it a request 
with my young friends that if I was shot, and fell, no attention what- 
ever should be paid to me until they had first arrested or shot the 
murderers, and then, and not till then, were they to come to my assist- 
ance. And it was fully agreed amongst us that we should all act on 
this principle, no matter which of us might fall. The driver of the 
car also got solemn warning—on the pain of being considered an 
accomplice and perhaps struck down as such—that the moment a shot 
was fired, he was instantly to stop his horse, the young men, and all 
who should happen to be unhurt, were then to leap off the car with the 
double-barrelled guns in their hands and pursue, capture, fight, or 
shoot upon the spot, as circumstances might require,-whoever might 
be the assassins—but, dead or alive, to secure them. 

‘The vigorous measures which were thus adopted, soon got wind 
amongst the conspirators, mainly, I suspect, through the car drivers. 
We never concealed where we were going. I made frequent appoint- 
ments to be at certain places at certain terms, and always kept them, 
anxious if possible to bring matters to a crisis and have it out with 
the assassins in open fight. But they were far too cautious ; and one 
of them afterwards confessed to me that he had let us pass over and 
over again, he and his companions lying quietly with cocked blun- 
derbuss behind the hedge, “knowing,” as he said, “that it would be 
sure death to himself if he fired.” 

‘ At length having carried on this warfare for nearly a year, during 
the whole of which time I steadily persisted in my determination 
never to go out without my young stout friendly guards, the assassins 
gave up the plans they had agreed on, and proposed more stealthy 
arrangements. One of these was to watch me as I passed at night 
from my office to my dwelling-house across the street of Carrickma- 
cross, and to shoot me in the middle of the town.’—pp. 203-205. 


Perhaps no book has ever appeared throwing so strong a light 
on the most salient peculiarities of the Irish character—probably 
the most peculiar and contradictory national character in the 
world—depicted, as it is, by a countryman and a cordial friend. 
The features most strongly brought out are those which it is 
especially important just now for Englishmen to realise. We 
have only space to notice three or four of the most salient. One 
is the perfect ease with which, among this naturally amiable and 
affectionate race, men can be hired to commit the basest and 
most treacherous murders, to assassinate individuals they do not 
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even know by sight, and who have never done the slightest 
injury to them or theirs; the entire absence of any conscience 
or remorse about the matter; and, most curious of all, the sin- 
gular fashion in which, while doing it for money and paid for 
doing it, they contrive to speak, and even apparently to think, 
as if they were doing it from ‘love of the ould country. ‘They 
have told him,’ said a girl whose lover was ‘on for the next job’ 
(as the phrase is), ‘it’s for the good of Ireland; and, when he 
gets warmed with that, he’d kill a hundred men.’ 


* And does he really believe it is for the good of Ireland,’ I asked 
indignantly, ‘to waylay and murder some unfortunate man who has 
never wronged him ?’ 

‘That's a long story, Sir,’ replied she, ‘and may be you wouldn’t 
understand it if I told you. But they think you English have no 
right to the land at all, and they hope to get it all back again yet, if 
they can only frighten you—and such as you—out of it, and kill any 
of themselves that takes the land over the old stock’s head.’—p. 225. 


The next point to notice is the nearly invariable and often 
quite shameless treachery of the plotters to each other, when dis- 
covered or in danger of discovery. No Irish conspiracy ever 
fails to be known to the authorities, sooner or later, by the dela- 
tion of traitors in the ranks of the conspirators. Sometimes the 
motive is money—sometimes mere weariness of punishment and 
anxiety to get out of gaol—often personal spite and quarrels— 
oftenest the idea that ‘ something has come out,’ and the desire to 
save themselves by being the first to peach. Occasionally, but 
we believe rarely, the priests interfere to persuade criminals 
against confession. As soon as by accident the two assassins, 
who had for months been lying in wait to take his life, were 
lodged in gaol for another crime, Mr. Trench had no difficulty 
in getting out of one of them, who was tired of imprisonment 
and hard labour, not only the fullest details of the murderous plot 
against him, but the names, residences, and particular acts of all 
the leading Ribbon-men concerned—indeed the man obviously 
enjoyed the narrative himself extremely ; and on the evidence of 
this accomplice two of the intending murderers were sentenced 
to death, One of these was a ringleader among the conspirators 
and was entrusted with all their secrets, and with the purpose of 
crushing the whole nest of lawless ruffians at a blow, it was felt 
to be of the utmost importance to induce this man to give in- 
formation. Mr. Trench procured from the Lord-Lieutenant a 
promise of pardon for him in case the evidence he should give 
proved complete and effectual. He returned at once to the assize- 
town where the prisoner was awaiting his execution, and sent his 
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confidential clerk to inform him that his life would be spared 
if he made a clean breast of it, "The man was dreadfully agitated 
by the offer :— 


‘ “T always said I would die hard; but it’s a terrible temptation to a 
man; and sure, after all, it’s no great harm to tell on all them that 
brought me to this end. But how am I certain that Mr. Trench can 
save my life even if I do peach?” he exclaimed, as if suddenly recol- 
lecting himself. 

‘* He will tell you so himself,” said the clerk. “ He is now in 
Monaghan, and has the promise of your pardon from the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant in his hand. You know him well, and though you tried to 
take his life often enough, you know he would not deceive you.” 

« « T’m sure of it,” observed Hodgens thoughtfully, “ I know he would 
not; but it’s a terrible disgrace to a man to go and do what Thornton 
has done—I’d a’most as soon die hard.” 

‘ “ Tt’s a terrible thing to be hanged ! ”—remarked the clerk. 

‘ “ That's true, too,” replied Hodgens ; and the clerk saw the whole 
of his powerful frame beginning gradually to shake and tremble with 
agitation, and large drops of perspiration to stand out distinctly upon 
his forehead. : 

‘“ Well, may be I might as well tell it all out. Come to me to- 
morrow morning, and you shall have all 1 know; but Mr. Trench 
must come himself, as I will not trust any one else. I must have it 
from his own lips that my life will be surely spared.” 

‘ “ You shall have it from himself,” replied the clerk; “ but why 
not to-night ? he is waiting now to see you; let me call him now, and 
tell him all you have to say.” 

‘ Again a dreadful tremor seemed to shake the whole of the young 
man’s frame. 

*“ Not to night,” said he—* not to night; I am to see the priest 
in the morning, and I will tell nothing to any one till I see him.” 

‘« Tell Mr. Trench all about it now,” entreated the clerk; “ let me 
call him this minute, maybe it will be your last chance.” 

‘ “ T can’t, and I won't,” said Hodgens doggedly; “ I must see my 
clargy first, and there’s no use in pressing me any more.” 

‘ His agitation had now increased to the most painful degree—his 
voice trembled, and his knees shook under him. He rose and walked 
rapidly up and down his small cell, as if to throw off his agitation, 
and at length he finally addressed the clerk. 

‘ « Tt’s no use your waiting or pressing me any more. Come to me 
to-morrow morning, and bring Mr. Trench with you; but I won’t see 
him or tell a word of anything until I see my clargy first.” 

‘ The clerk unwillingly retired ; he saw further pressing was useless, 
and he came and told me all that had passed. 

* “ You could do no more,” I said. “ We must await the result of 
his interview with the priest. I trust he will induce him to tell us 
all he knows.” 

‘The clerk shook his head doubtingly, but made no reply. a 
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- © At ten o'clock next morning, my clerk obtained access to the 
condemned cell of the criminal. The first glance at the prisoner 
showed that a great change had taken place since the interview of the 
preceding day. All traces of doubt, uncertainty, and agitation had 
completely vanished, and Hodgens stood before him calm and un- 
moved, with a quiet placidity of manner and countenance, as if all 
anxiety about his fate was gone. He could scarcely recognise, in the 
placid features of the man now before him, the shattered and agitated 
frame he had left the evening before, and he saw at a glance that 
Hodgens had made up his mind, and was at peace with himself. 

‘ “ Well,” said the clerk, disguising his fears as well as he could, 
“ may I send for Mr. Trench, and will you tell him all you know 
about what we were talking of yesterday ?” 

* «J will tell nothing ;” returned Hodgens calmly, and with a com- 

sed and resigned countenance. “TI will tell nothing, neither to Mr. 
Trench, nor to any one else. I have seen my priest, and I am now 

repared to die, and maybe I would never be as well prepared again. 
Bo I am content to die, and there is no use in asking me any more, 
I will tell nothing, except to them that has a right to know it, and who 
should that be but the priest. So now let me alone, for you'll never 
get another word out of me; I am content to die for my country !” 

‘ He calmly sat down, and remained in perfect silence, until the 
clerk, who had addressed him several times without effect, was com- 
pelled to leave the cell. 

* What passed between the prisoner and the priest I know not, but 
Hodgens adhered to his determination, and his secret died with him.’ 
—pp. 273-275. 


The third feature we have to notice is this—the Irish are emi- 
nently fatalists ; they have an almost Oriental reverence for power 
and strength; with them, more than with most people, might, if 
it does not make right, is recognised, when once undeniable and 
inflexible, as a thing to be submitted to, like the decrees of 
Heaven. As elsewhere—but far more than elsewhere—nothing 
in Ireland succeeds like success, or fails like failure. ‘The mur- 
derers who had so long dogged Mr. Trench’s footsteps at last 
gave up the plot, not because they were afraid or compunctious, 
but because they had convinced themselves ‘it was unlucky :’ 
fate, they said, was against them; but they offered to shoot the 
bailiff instead, and set about doing so. And in every instance— 
and the volume abounds with instances—when the murderers had 
been executed, the ringleaders defeated and punished, the recu- 
sants forced to submit and pay rent or give up their holdings— 
in fact, whenever they were manifestly beaten—hostility and resist- 
ance at once collapsed, submission became a sort of competitive 
race, peace, obedience, and even content, took the place of dogged 
opposition, and the most obstinate and turbulent returned, |ppr 
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rently without a touch of bitterness, to industry and regular life. 
From the day that Mr. Hall’s murderer was executed, Tipperary 
became quiet, and remained so for long afterwards. As soon as 
Joe M ‘Rey, the ringleader of the recalcitrant tenants on Lord 
Bath’s estate, was conquered and compelled by Mr. Trench’s 
daring measure to give up his holding, ‘ the feeling of the district 
changed, and the effects I had anticipated followed. The people 
came in and paid their rents, or settled with me in the best way 
they could. Some went to America, some paid up by instal- 
ments; but the district over which Joe M‘Key held sway suc- 
cumbed.’—‘ The moral effect,’ says Mr. Trench again, ‘ of the exe- 
cution of Hodgens and Breen’ (his own persevering waylayers) 
‘upon the Ribbon-men and their sympathisers in Farney was per- 
fectly marvellous, and far beyond anything I could have antici- 
pated.’ He took advantage of the feeling and of the private infor- 
mation he had received from Thornton to visit a number of the 
worst remaining conspirators, showed them that he was cognizant 
of their guilt and their schemes, and so cowed them that they were 
only too glad to give up their farms and leave the country :— 


‘The whole of these events had a wonderful effect in Farney. The 
Ribbon-men and their abettors had been everywhere worsted and un- 
successful. After sixteen months’ constant watching, they had been 
unable to get a shot at me without exposing themselves to the most 
imminent danger of being shot dead upon the spot themselves—a risk 
they by no means fancied. They had then turned their attention to 
the murder of Paddy McArdle; but here also they had failed, and in 
preparing, as they thought with safety to themselves, “to blow him 
to shivers ” with the heavily-loaded blunderbuss, two of the conspira- 
tors had been arrested and hanged. Four or five more had been con- 
fined for a long time in prison upon suspicion, and others had been 
tried for their lives ; and, though ultimately acquitted, they had never 
recovered the loss of money and character sustained in their imprison- 
ment and trial. And now eleven more of their number, who had 
hitherto escaped the immediate action of the law, but who they them- 
selves well knew were guilty, were forced to leave their farms, and go 
forth wanderers upon the earth. In short, as Paddy McArdle described 
it, “ we had bagged a dozen or more of them, whilst they had never taken 
a feather out of one of us!” 

‘ All who are well acquainted with Ireland know the immense effect 
which success, or the revérse, has upon the confidence of the multi- 
tude. Indeed, it is a feeling by no means confined to Ireland; and 
seeing that in everything the conspirators had been outwitted, worsted, 
or punished, the remainder of the sympathisers gave up their losing 
game, and returned to industrial pursuits. 

‘In a very short time—so short that I could scarcely realise the 
change—the whole tone of the estate had altered; industry and 
activity took the place of apathy and indolence. Those who at one 
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‘time were fired with sentiments that Ireland would soon become 
“ free,” as they chose to call it, and all landlords and agents banished 
off the land, returned with a suddenness which only those who know 
Ireland well could believe, to the patient labour of their farms ; a 
wholesome acknowledgment of the power of the law pervaded the 
mass of the population; the Ribbon-men suddenly collapsed or dis- 
appeared out of the country ; their sympathisers no longer seemed to 
take any interest in their fate; and order, good feeling, and comfort 
in the management of this large and important district, prevailed over 
the length and breadth of the Bath Estate ; and, with one or two 
interruptions, consequent upon that greatest of all Ireland’s curses—a 
contested election—which creates more ill-feeling than any other in- 
cident I have ever known, have continued so ever since. 

‘It is now twelve years since the last of the events I have described 
above took place. Since then I have never carried arms, nor have I 
thought any protection to my person necessary. My friends have 
sometimes urged upon me that my conduct in this respect was rash. 
I did not, and Ido not think so. My present impression is, that I 
shall never carry them again.’—pp. 289, 290. 


The above passages indicate the system on which Ireland 
ought to be governed, and by steady adherence to which we are 
confident it might be pacified speedily and loyalised in time. 


Unluckily, it is a precisely opposite system which we have too 
generally pursued, and appear bent at the present moment on 
pushing to an extreme. Kindly and considerate personal treat- 
ment, the patient consideration and the prompt removal not of 
every pleaded grievance but of every distinct injustice and every 
irritating wrong; and, when this is done, the inflexible adminis- 
tration of established law, the vigilant and unremitting prose- 
cution of every man who violates or defies it, the peremptory 
suppression of the first symptoms of armed or organised resist- 
ance, and a course of language and action, by both Government 
and Legislature, which shall convince all malcontents that no- 
thing can ever be gained by rebellion or will ever be yielded to 
menace ;—this is the true way to deal with Ireland, and the 
only way which either deserves or will obtain success, Give 
the Irish peasant that plain and. simple justice which bears 
upon his daily life and his felt and immediate needs, and let 
him clearly understand that, beyond that, violence and clamour 
will procure nothing further,—and he will soon cease to hope 
for what he sees to be unattainable, or to plot and murder 
for what he knows will never be granted. As long as Repeal 
is dangled before his eyes as a possible success; as long as he is 
led to fancy that settlers and landlords can be terrified out of 
their course by threatening notices or actual assassination; as 
long as dethagogues can assure him—and can point to a ~— 
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of instances which justify their assurance—that his wildest 
demands will be listened to and may probably be granted, pro- 
vided only he be insurgent, turbulent, and murderous enough ; 
as long as English Radicals and English statesmen whose 
experience and education should have placed them above Radi- 
calism, are found willing to entertain even his claims to owner- 
ship and ‘ fixity of tenure,’ when he backs them by insurrection 
and calls them Fenianism,—how can we reasonably expect him 
to awake from his delusions, acquiesce in the inevitable, and 
content himself with the attainable? The fitting course is, to 
our judgment, clear enough, and would, we doubt not, be suc- 
cessful in a very few years, if only the Irish could be convinced 
that it was decided, irrevocable, and almost unanimously national. 
The Irish cultivator has a grievance, complains of an injustice, and 
suffers under a wrong, undeniable and often bitter and cruel. He 
is liable at the will of his landlord to be turned out of his holding, 
which perhaps he has occupied for years or generations, on which 
he has bestowed all his industry, to which possibly his labour has 
given half its value, and, at all events, round which his affections 
and fondest associations cling, and sometimes (though rarely) 
without either mercy or compensation. It is true that such cases 
occur but seldom, and that they happen principally when the 
estate passes into the hands of a new proprietor, who has no 
regard for the old tenants and none of the feelings of an here- 
ditary landlord, and who thinks merely of improving and making 
the most of his purchase. It is true that most instances of the 
kind may be traced to the most salutary piece of legislation ever 
bestowed by the Imperial Parliament upon Ireland—the Encum- 
bered Estates’ Act. It is true that nine cases of eviction out of 
ten are of hopelessly bankrupt or incapable tenants, who either 
cannot or will not pay their rents or do justice to their farms, 
and who would be tolerated in no country upon earth. It is 
true, finally, that nearly always arrears are forgiven, and that 
compensation or assistance is often liberally granted. Never- 
theless, cases do exist of indisputable hardship and of manifest 
injustice. Let the simple remedy be provided of a body of 
sworn assessors, servants of the Government and independent of 
all local influences, who, in every instance where a farmer is 
required to surrender his holding, shall appraise the capital he 
has expended or the labour he has given in really improving the 
value of his farm, and shall award him promptly, inexpensively, 
and without appeal, a fair equivalent in money. This, we believe, 
would meet nearly every case; more than this, we think, could 
not advantageously or safely be ventured. Let leases, to all 
competent cultivators, be encouraged and facilitated. When 
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. there is no written agreement, let the law interpret all doubtful 
questions in the tenant’s favour. Then let it be announced that 
the Legislature will entertain no ‘heroic remedies,’ no projects 
for authoritative sale or subdivision of lands, for ‘ fixity of tenure,’ 
artificial peasant proprietorship, and the like, which every one 
acquainted with Ireland knows would be her ruin; will listen to 
no motions for ‘Repeal; will tolerate no infractions of or resist- 
ance to the law; will excuse or pardon or treat with leniency no 
misleader of the people on the plea of patriotic dreams. We 
have no hope that this course will be followed, — English 
ignorance and party strife forbid the expectation; but we 
are satisfied that, if it were followed, it would inaugurate 
an era of such peace and progress as that unhappy country has 
not yet known. In Ireland, as soon as a demagogue or popular 
hero is baffled or punished he loses his prestige and influence ; 
as soon as rents are rigidly exacted, they are punctually paid ; as 
soon as resistance is unavailing, resistance ceases ; as soon as the 
law is steadily enforced, it is cheerfully obeyed. A will known to 
be inflexible is rarely thwarted ; and in a very short time, if it is 
just, it is recognised as being so. The difficulty is not in governing 
Ireland or managing the Irish, but in governing them under a 
Parliamentary system and English Institutions, when every grievance, 
however fanciful, finds English sympathisers, and every charge and 
every demand, however unfounded and unwarrantable, finds partisans 
ready to echo it AND USE 1T in an English House of Commons. 


It is impossible to read this book of Mr. Trench’s—especially 
if we read it in connection with the evidence he gave a session 
or two ago before a Committee of the House of Lords—without 
arriving at far clearer notions of the great ‘land question’ of 
Ireland than are usually entertained on this side of the water, 
and without becoming aware that it is not the simple affair of 
manifest justice or of charitable feeling that popular orators are 
prone to represent it. The plain facts and bearings of the 
question may be put in a few words, without trenching upon 
disputable matter or stating what any well-informed person will 
dream of denying. The difficulties of the case are these :—the 
extreme subdivision of the soil ; the passion of the Irish for its 
occupation and possession, and the comparative paucity of other 
means of living, giving rise to excessive competition; the 
defective and backward state of agriculture; and the peculiar 
notions of the mass of the peasantry as to the ownership of land. 
By universal admission a family cannot subsist in decency and 
comfort on less than 15 acres of average land (most qualified 
witnesses place the proper size of holdings considerably higher); 
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yet only half the occupiers in Ireland have as much as this, 
while one-fourth have less than 5 acres, and 40,000 less than 
one. Lord Devon’s Commission gives us a sample instance of 
205 acres divided into 422 lots. On the Farney Estate, as we 
have seen, 44,000 persons were found living, or trying to live, 
on 41,000 acres. In parts where farms are small, and sub- 
division has been carried far, ten per cent. of the area is occupied 
with fences. Of course the condition of the people in all such 
cases—and a few years ago, before the famine, these cases were 
all but universal over three-fourths of the island—is wretched 
and hopeless in the extreme ; the cultivation is usually slovenly 
and ignorant in a marvellous degree, and the best cultivation 
could not extort a living out of such scanty plots of such poor 
soil; the consolidation of several holdings into one moderate 
sized farm is the first and indispensable step towards the 
improvement either of agriculture or of the peasantry ;—yet 
against this process the people resolutely set their face, and 
resort to menace and murder to prevent it. 
_ Then the system of cultivation is radically bad where left to 
the people themselves. They are ignorant, they are routinier, 
they will follow the old bad habits and adhere to the old bad 
tools ; manure, improved rotations, adaptation of crops, anything 
like science, in a word, is out of their reach, and any attempt to 
introduce it is resented with the wrath of fear; while sheep 
farming and cattle grazing, the sort of agriculture most fitted to 
the soil and climate, are objected to as requiring few hands, and 
grain crops which often will not ripen, and potatoes which often 
will rot, are clung to as feeding most mouths, Compared with 
England there are more than twice the number of persons (per 
area) employed on the cultivation of the land, and yet the 
produce is less than one-half. Again, partly owing to the selfish 
and wicked legislation of Great Britain in times long past, 
partly owing to Irish turbulence and violence in later days, 
manufactures have not been able to take root in any portion of 
Ireland but the north-west, so that agriculture remains the chief 
resource of an over-crowded population, and the competition for 
land has driven up rents, not indeed as high as is fancied or as 
might be, but higher than such a tenantry can afford to pay for 
such soil, Hence misery, destitution, bankruptcy, and inevitable 
evictions,—evictions rare indeed, but necessary, because without 
them no rent would be paid, yet carrying an impression of 
cruelty to people who have no other means of living except by 
farming, and an impression of injustice to people who cannot 
get out of their heads the notion that the land was once their 
ancestors’, and still belongs of right to them. ™ 
ow 
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Now what are the remedies proposed by nny English 
' prescribers and Irish patriots for these evils? ‘Give them 
leases’ say British farmers. But in the first place one-half the 
land is held in occupancies so small that no leases could convert 
them into decent farms, and by tenants so ignorant and unim- 
proving, and such thoroughly bad cultivators, that no landlord in 
his senses would give them an opportunity of ruining and 
exhausting the soil for a term of years. In the next place, by 
the nearly concurrent testimony of all witnesses, the best farmed 
land in Ireland is that which is held from year to year, and 
about the worst is that which is held on lease ;—the fact being 
that the stimulus of necessity (the necessity of satisfying his 
landlord) is absolutely requisite to prevent the average Irish 
tenant from neglecting or exhausting his land, and to urge 
him to anything like steady exertion. In the last place, next 
to the passion of the Irishman for land, the strongest craving of 
his nature is to become a landlord. Hence, as soon as he has got 
a lease of a farm of moderate size, larger than he fancies he 
needs for a bare subsistence, his invariable practice is to sub-let 
it, and to fold his arms, satisfied thenceforth to collect his rents 
and enjoy life. All precautions and covenants against sub- 
letting in Ireland are notoriously unavailing. Lord Devon found 
in one generation 2 tenants multiplied into 29, one into 60, and 
soon, On an average in the course of a century the process of 
sub-letting seems to have given about seven families subsisting 
on what was formerly one farm—and not too large a one for 
profitable and improving culture. In fine, leases, to capable and 
qualified tenants, are wise and beneficent—leases to incompetent 
tenants merely help them on the road to ruin. 

‘Make them peasant-proprietors, says Mr. Mill. But Mr. 
Mill forgets that, till you change the character of the Irish cottier, 
peasant-proprietorship would work no miracle. He would fall 
behind in the instalments of his purchase-money, and would be 
called upon to surrender his farm, He would often neglect it in 
idleness, ignorance, jollity and drink, get into debt, and have to 
sell his property to the nearest owner of a great estate. He 
would assuredly sublet it, encourage afresh a struggling and 
pauper population, and ultimately the property would have to 
be thrown up and absorbed, with the old problem of a whole 
crowd of starved squatters reproduced to be solved or to bafile us 
once more. In two generations Ireland would again be England’s 
difficulty, come back upon her in an aggravated form, Mr. Mill 
never deigns to consider that an Irishman is an Irishman, and 
not an average human being—an idiomatic and idiosyncratic, 
not an abstract, man, 
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‘ Purchase the estates of English and absentee landlords, and 
then re-sell them to Irish middle-class tenants in decent-sized 
farms, says Mr. Bright, who, again, like Mr. Mill, fancies that 
an Irishman is an English or a Scotch or a Swiss or Belgian 
cultivator, though the perusal of Mr. Trench’s book will pro- 
bably undeceive him. But to act thus would be simply and 
wilfully to throw overboard and banish the one improving 
influence in Irish agriculture. It is notorious that the estates of 
these Englishmen are often—we believe we may say usually— 
the best managed and most improving portions of the country, 
those where the farming is most scientific, where the landlord’s 
outlay is the largest and most liberal, where the peasantry are 
most considerately treated, where the greatest degree of comfort 
prevails, where beyond all other districts improvement and 
content are most visible. In his evidence before the Lords, Mr. 
Trench mentioned that in the four estates he managed, yielding an 
aggregate rental of 54,000/., he had expended for the proprietors 
no less than 142,000/. in permanent improvements, with what 
valuable and beneficent results the volume we are reviewing 
shows in detail. These are the landlords whom Mr. Bright 
would insist on ‘leaving their country for their country’s good,’ 

‘Grant fixity of tenure,’ urge Mr. Butt and The O’ Donoghue. 
But, to begin with, the thing is simply impossible, and for this 
plain reason among others, ‘ Fixity of tenure’ means merely 
the right of the existing holders to retain their farms so long as 
they continue to pay regularly the stipulated rent, and implies 
and involves, as those who recommend it fully recognise, the 
eviction of those holders when they cease to pay. But it is rare 
indeed that any tenant now is evicted under any other circum- 
stances or for any other cause. Whether matters remain on 
their present footing, or whether ‘ fixity of tenure’ be conceded, 
tenants by the thousand will become bankrupt, and will fall into 
arrears, from idleness, drink, incapacity or misfortune, and in all 
such instances they will have to surrender their holdings just as 
they do now. Enact ‘fixity of tenure’ to-morrow, and in a 
single generation four-fifths of the soil so ‘fixed’ will by the 
operation of natural causes have fallen into other hands—usually 
of course into the hands of large proprietors, as being the 
wealthiest, and willing to bid highest for the vacated farm. 
This, however, is not all. As every one knows, ‘fixity of 
- tenure’ in Ireland means, and would ensure, carelessness of 
culture, bad farming, no outlay, exhausting crops, and the ruin 
of the soil, The evidence on this head is overwhelming, it is 
not a matter of supposition and inference, but of ascertained 
fact; Royal Commissions and Parliamentary Committees —_ 
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_laid proofs without end before the public. One thirteenth of the 
soil of Ireland, it is calculated, 7s already held in perpetuity, and 
this portion is invariably the worst farmed. As a rule, the longer 
the lease, and the lower the rent, the more villanous is the 
cultivation. We could quote testimony and examples innu- 
merable from the Devon Commission, Mr. Maguire’s Committee, 
and other official sources, of which these two sentences may be 
taken as specimens. ‘I know a farm’ (says one witness) ‘on 
lease for 999 years, and there is not such a badly managed estate 
round the country, nor one on which the people are so wretched.’ 
Another says: ‘On the estates let in perpetuity in this Barony, 
the tenants generally are the poorest in the neighbourhood, have 
subdivided their farms to the greatest extent, and cultivate them 
very. badly.” What is really wanted would seem to be the 
precise opposite of fixity of tenure, viz., tenure on the condition 
of good cultivation and punctual payment, 

To sum up the whole matter :—lIf there is one point made 
clear by Mr. Trench’s book, and by every other reliable source 
of information relating to Ireland, it is this—that the remedies 
for Irish distress and discontent must be sought in a thorough 
knowledge of all the peculiarities of Irish character, and in utterly 
abjuring the recommendations of abstract thinkers or popular 
politicians or unqualified empirics, who can see no difference 
between an Hibernian peasant and a Lothian farmer or a Hindoo 
ryot, but consider and would treat all three alike, on the plea 
that all three are cultivators of the soil. 
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the last undulations of the sea which, some thousands of miles 
away, has leaped up in terrible excitement. Now and then we 
are startled from repose by a swift and ominous pulse from the 
pained heart of Nature; but the omen is not for us. Secure 
from dangers so remote— 


‘the hoarse resounding main, 
And walls of rock, protect our native reign.’ ' 


It is true that a century ago our great-grandfathers were sur- 
prised to find London agitated, the midland counties disturbed, 
and one high cliff in Yorkshire throwing down its half-separated 
rocks, And within a few days came the disastrous explanation: 
a capital city lost on the Tagus, while all the Spanish peninsula 
was shaken, a scene of ruin among the mountains of Morocco, 
and mighty walls of water driven across the Atlantic to the 
shores of the New World. But we were safe in our strong island 
and our insular opinions. 

True that, in searching back through the records of the past, 
our fathers found many marks of ancient volcanos in our own 
islands, and proofs of signal earth-fractures. But this caused no 
alarm. Once, no doubt, the area which now supports the British 
people had its Phlegraean fields, its Giant’s Causeways; but that 
was in tertiary, or mesozoic, or even earlier times. The whole 
region had sunk to the long sleep of wearied nature, which had 
covered up and concealed the wounds inflicted by the struggles 
of the half-stifled Giant of Fire. 

But in these later days, accustomed as we are to the thought 
that everywhere below the earth’s outer crust of rocks there may 
be in action, or may be rekindled to action, an unsleeping power 
of disturbance, we, to whom every unusual tide and tremor is a 
proof of such action, can hardly presume on the enjoyment of 
perpetual security from the terrors which surround us. While 
old volcanos revive in the A2gean, while A.tna promptly follows 
Vesuvius, and the Pacific Ocean, within its circle of fire, is 
covered by long waves which convey the awful shock from the 
Andes to New Zealand, and from the burning craters of Hawaii 
to the Rocky Mountains, we cannot avoid the dread that some 
point of weakness may be found in our own defences, and that 
the ‘wall of rocks’ may yield which has so long guarded ‘our 
own domain.’ 

In truth, the early chronicles and the Philosophical Trans- 
actions of the Royal Society contain not a few notices of earth- 
quakes in England, which seem to have been alarming enough. 
In 974, the whole kingdom ; in 1048, Worcester and Derby ; in 
1076, 1081, 1089, 1099, great part of England felt severe shocks. 
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_In 1110, from Shrewsbury to Nottingham was a terrible 
movement, which laid dry the Trent, and kept it dry for some 
hours at the last-named place. In 1119, 1133, 1142, Lincoln 
was a sufferer; in 1158 London was afflicted, and the Thames 
was laid dry so as to be passed on foot. Again, in 1165, England 
was shaken; and in 1179 remarkably so, especially at Oxen- 
hall, near Darlington, where the ground belonging to the Bishop 
of Durham was raised up to a surprising height, so as to match 
the hills, from 9 a.m. till sunset, when it suddenly fell again, 
to the consternation of the beholders, who saw a deep cavity in 
place of a lofty hill.* The northern parts of England were again 
visited in 1185; in 1186 the tremor of a Lombardian earth- 
quake was felt; and in 1199 Somersetshire was shaken and men 
were thrown prostrate. 

In 1246 violent shocks were experienced in different parts of 
England, especially in Kent, where churches were overthrown 
and destroyed ; in 1247 London was revisited, and many edifices 
in the Thames Valley were overthrown, to the surprise of the 
philosophic monks, who did not expect under solid England 
the tremors which might happen in countries more cavernous 
beneath.t In 1248 the cathedral of Wells, and many parts of 
the dioceses of Bath and Wells were much damaged; in 1250 
St. Albans and the ‘chalky ’ Chilterns were shaken and terrified 
by subterranean noises like thunder. In 1275 churches were 
overturned. 

The years 1298, 1318, and 1382 are recorded in the earth- 
quake annals of England; and it is remarked that a few days 
after the shock on land ships were greatly distressed by the 
violent waves of the sea. In 1385, a great earthquake was felt, 
and was afterwards regarded as a warning of the revolutions 
which followed in Scotland; a second shock followed in the 
same year; and in 1426 all ‘ Great Britain’ was made to tremble 
with the stroke, 

But none of these were more remarkable than those which 
followed, after a long pause, in the sixteenth century. In 1551, 
on the 25th of May, Reigate, Croydon, and Dorking, in Surrey, 
were sufferers to the extent of falling pots and cooking apparatus 
and the upsetting of furniture. In 1571, on the 17th of February, 
the ground opened all at once at the ‘ Wonder,’ near Putley, 
not far from Marcle, in Herefordshire; and a large part of the 
sloping surface of the hill— twenty-six acres, it is said —de- 
scended with the trees and sheepfolds, and continued in motion 





* This somewhat extraordivary notice is from the Chronicle of John of 
Brompton. 
+ Matthew Paris has preserved these reflections, 
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from Saturday to Monday, masses of ground being turned round 
through half a circle in their descent. This was a great land- 
slip, said to have been occasioned by an earthquake. In 1574, 
on the 26th of February, between five and six in the evening, a 
great earthquake was felt at York, Worcester, Hereford, Glou- 
cester, and Bristol. Norton Chapel was filled by suppliants 
kneeling in prayer; they were nearly all overthrown, and fled 
in terror, thinking the dead were unearthed or the chapel was 
falling. Part of Ruthin Castle fell down, and the bell of the 
Town Hall at Denbigh was made to toll twice.* 

In 1580, on the 6th of April, at 6 p.m, London and all Eng- 
land were thrown into consternation. The great bell at West- 
minster sounded the alarm and was followed by others; the 
students of the Temple started up from table and rushed into the 
street, knives in hand; a part of the Temple Church fell, and 
stones dropped from St. Paul’s. Two stones fell in Christ’s 
Church, and crushed two persons, one to an immediate, the 
other to a lingering death. In rushing out of the church many 
persons were lamed, and there was a ‘shower of chimneys’ in 
the streets. In London this severe blow lasted one minute; in 
the eastern parts of Kent three shocks were felt, at 6, at 9, and 
at 12 o’clock ; at Sandwich the occurrence was strongly marked 
by the violence of the sea, which made ships run foul of each 
other. At Dover a part of the fortifications fell with the rock 
which supported it. Part of Saltwood Castle fell; the church 
bells tolled at Hythe, and the church of Sutton was injured. 
This earthquake passed through Belgium to Cologne. In ‘the 
same year, on the Ist of May, the terrors of the people were 
repeated in Kent, about Ashford, at night, causing many to rise 
from their beds and go to the churches,—suppliants for the 
mercy of God. In 1583 a remarkable landslip occurred in the 
Vale of Blackmore, in Dorset; and in 1596 another, still more 
extraordinary, happened at Westerham, in Kent; but these are 
probably not cases of earthquake violence, for a landslip is often 
the effect of wet seasons and argillaceous strata. 

In 1666 a real earth-shock was observed by a true philosopher, 
Mr. Boyle, who was then resident near Oxford. It was on the 
19th of January (0.s.); not-very remarkable at Oxford, or at 
Mr. Boyle’s house on higher ground; but at Brill, still more 
elevated, it was violent enough to displace carriages.f| On Christ- 
mas Day (0.s.), 1677, again, October 9th and November 4th, 
(0.8.), 1678, Staffordshire had its share of these movements— 
several shocks in different parts of the county. 





* Stow’s ‘Chronicle.’ + ‘Trans. Royal Soc.,’ vol. i. No. X. and No. XT. 
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In 1683 Oxfordshire was revisited by an earthquake which 


extended over seventy leagues: the longest direction being from 
south-east to north-west, the shortest from north to south. A 
sound like distant thunder preceded the shock, which was 
noticed at many stations, east, west, north, and south of Oxford, 
as far as Aylesbury, Watlington, Abingdon, Brampton, Bur- 
ford, Long Handborough, Kirtlington, and Bletchingdon. In 
1690 Bedford had its experience of a double subterranean shock, 
which frightened the Principal of the College and nearly upset 
the carriage of Dr. Beaumont, 

In 1703 Yorkshire, and in particular Lincoln, Hull, and the 
flat region on the Humber, were considerably shaken; in 1712 
Shropshire ; in 1726 Dorsetshire; in 1727 Kent. In 1731, on 
Sunday, the 10th of October (0.s.), at 4 p.m., Aynhoe, in North- 
amptonshire, had its windows shaken for a full minute, and the 
tremor was felt four miles to the south-west, five to the west, one 
to the east, and one to the north, but not at all to the south. This 
is the only place in England which can boast of its own earth- 
quake. In 1732, there was an earthquake in Argyllshire. In 
1734, the restless force appeared in Sussex, shaking from head 
to foot persons who lay in bed from east to west, and turning 
from side to side those who lay from north to south. In 1738 
there was an earthquake at Scarborough. The year 1748 was 
long remembered in Somersetshire on account of the shock 
which spread from the English Channel to the Severn, and 
from Exeter to Crewkerne. 

In 1750, more considerable movements passed under London 
and great part of England, and also appeared in Picardy, 
Normandy, and Brittany; perhaps at the same time, but cer- 
tainly within a short interval, in the Pyrenees. The first 
was felt through France, and along the Thames, when chim- 
neys fell, houses were overturned, and ships in the river received 
severe shocks, The second was chiefly felt in London: chim- 
neys fell, houses were damaged, most mischief happening in 
the upper parts of houses; the earth was seen to move in St. 
James's Park and other places ; earthenware was broken in the 
shops, the church-bells tolled, one girl was thrown out of bed 
and broke her arm ; lightning flashes preceded the earthquake ; 
dogs howled, fishes leaped out of the water. The third took 
place on the 2nd April (os.), at 10 p.m, and was felt at 
Chester, Liverpool, and Manchester, extending 40 miles from 
south to north, and 70 miles from east to west. The shock 
lasted two or three seconds. The fourth was centred about 
Wimborne in Dorsetshire. The fifth extended from Lincoln to 
Peterborough, The last was experienced October 11th (n.s.), 
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between 12 and 1 a.m., in the Midland Counties, from Lincoln 
to Northampton, and from Warwick to Bury St. Edmund’s. 

We need not pursue the record.. The century which has 
passed since the great Lisbon earthquake has contributed the 
usual proportion of movements to England, but they are not 
materially different in any of their features from the examples 
already presented. The echoes are dying away of the last earth- 
quake, a gentle movement compared to many others, but it was 
felt from the English Channel to the Mersey, and from Hereford 
to Leamington and Oxford, The Malvern Hill was about the 
centre of the area, as it has often been before. 

The chronicles of British earthquakes are doubtless incom- 
plete, but they present the appearance of much authenticity, and 
may be safely used in reasoning. The first thing that strikes 
us, on considering the facts, is the almost generally insulated 
character of the disturbance. Some particular shocks are acknow- 
ledged to be derived from France, but the greater number are 
marked by purely local effects. The area is often narrowed 
to the northern, or the midland, or the south-western, or the 
south-eastern counties of England ;- occasionally it occurs only 
in the south of Scotland, or the north of Ireland, or the northern 

_halfof Wales, In England—Lincoln, Nottingham, Northampton, 
Oxford, Hereford, Worcester, Exeter, Salisbury, Canterbury, 
and other cities and towns are marked as centres of disturbance, 
not seldom the circle drawn round them is quite a small one, 
and sometimes only a few miles round a village like Aynhoe, in 
Northamptonshire, little known except for its chalybeate-spring. 
Within these areas, small as they are, the motions are usually 
complicated, often upward and downward, as would be the case 
with shocks whose origin was beneath, 

In succession, however capriciously, every corner of our islands 
is visited ; though from the northern mountains of old Caledonia, 
from the south-west of Ireland, South Wales, and Cornwall, the 
reports are few and scanty. In the central parts of England 
the number of earthquakes is greatest, and they appear on the 
whole to ha¥e a rather prevalent direction from N.N.E, to 8.3.W., 
which is that of the escarpment of the oolite ; a prominent line 
of strike, due to an ancient very extensive upheaval of the old 
sea-bed. 

Another thing is to be observed; there is one remarkable 
pause in the series of English earthquakes, not occurring where 
any noticeable imperfection of record would be expected—it is 
in the fifteenth century, which actually contributes only one 
earth-shock to the catalogue of 150 or so since the year — 
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This will appear by the following table, in which the numbers 
are arranged in centuries :— 


: ie | 
Centuries, | British 





| Earthquakes. 





1 | General. 
10 | Worcester, Derby. 


10th | 
lith | 
12th | 12 Nottingham, Lincoln, Shrewsbury, London, Durham, 
| Somerset, 
13th | 
14th | 
15th | 
16th | 
| 


13 | Kent, London, Bath, Wells, St. Albans, Chilterns. 
4 | No place named. 
1 | No place named. é 
6 | Ryegate, Herefordshire, York, Gloucester, Bristol, Ruthin, 
| Denbigh, London, Dover, Dorset, Kent. 
20 | Staffordshire, Oxford, Aylesbury, Abingdon, Burford, 
Bedford. 
18th 84 General. 
| 


17th 





What makes the earthquake pause of the fifteenth century 
the more remarkable, and the record more trustworthy, is the 
comparative poverty of the centuries preceding and following. 
And it is not a little significant to find in M. Perrey’s general 
table of European earthquakes, from a.p. 306 to a.v. 1843," a 
similar though less conspicuous reduction of their number in 
the fifteenth century. In this same century it has been found 
that volcanic eruptions were less numerous in Europe than in 
the two centuries before and in all the subsequent period ; and 
it is observed both in regard to Vesuvius and to Iceland, the two 
active volcanic systems nearest to England. 

Great earthquakes, such as live in the annals of mankind, are 
numerous enough to mark with an ominous shade many tracts of 
the earth’s surface. Among the earlier notices may be signalised 
the formation of the Ciminian Lake, on the site of a city, and 
the appearance of the Alban Lake. The terrible earthquake 
which laid Sparta in ruins, and rolled down huge masses of stone 
from Taygetus, happened Bc. 464. The Japanese Lake in 
Oomi, 72} miles long, and 12} wide, is reported to have been 
formed in one night; and the great volcano of Fusi-Yama to 
have been thrown up B.c. 285. While Flaminius strove in vain 
by the Lake of Trasimene (B.c. 217), an earthquake of great 
violence overthrew Italian cities, diverted the course of rivers, 
and caused hills to fall. In the same year North Africa lost 
one hundred towns. In Asia Minor, twelve or thirteen cities 
fell to the ground, a.p. 17; Pompeii and Herculaneum were 





* «Mallet’s Report on Earthquakes,’ 1858. 
¢ ‘Phillips on Vesuvius,’ p. 162, 
shattered, 
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shattered, a.D. 63,* and from this time the countries touching 
the Mediterranean have never been free from shocks. 

In a.p. 115 Antioch was the centre of a great commotion. 
The city was full of soldiers under Trajan; heavy thunders, ex- 
cessive winds, and subterraneous noises were heard ; the earth 
shook, the houses fell, the lamentations of people buried in the 
ruins passed unheard. The Emperor leaped from a window, 
while mountains were broken and thrown down, and rivers dis- 
appeared, and were replaced by others in new situations. 

In a.D. 365 the Mediterranean region was awfully disturbed, the 
sea rejected, and its finny population laid dry along with ships of 
burden ; but the returning sea overwhelmed the shores, swept 
away houses and people, and lodged boats of magnitude two 
miles inland. The sixth century appears conspicuous by the © 
number and magnitude of earthquakes, among which was that 
of Antioch, 20th May, a.p. 526, when it is reported that 250,000 
persons perished. Egypt came in for a violent shock in 742, 
and with it part of Arabia; cities overthrown, their inhabitants 
buried, mountains divided, the sea agitated in a terrible manner. 
In 746, Jerusalem and Syria; in 823, Aix-la-Chapelle and 
part of Germany ; in 860, Persia and Syria ; in 867, Mecca and 
Antioch felt severe movements ; during the last a part-of the 
mountain Acraus (probably the front of the cliff) fell into 
the sea. In 893 an Indian earthquake is said to have caused the 
loss of 180,000 persons, 

Coming down to later times we find, in 1530, the sea lifted up 
four fathoms above its wonted height, on the coast of Cumana, a 
fort laid in ruins, the earth opening and ejecting dark noisome 
liquid. In 1556, China had its turn, and the provinces of Sanxi 
and Santon were involved in darkness and ruin, The earth 
threw out fire, the waters flowed and re-flowed ten times in 
twenty-four hours. The Calabrian earthquake, witnessed by 
Kircher in 1638, was very destructive, Santa Euphemia being 
ruined and transformed to a lake, under the eyes of the good 
father. In 1660, besides the burial of a mountain under a lake, 
which took its place, near Narbonne, a singular circumstance is 
narrated by Kircher: one of the hot (‘boiling’) springs lost its 
heat, and was no longer of use. In 1667, Ragusa, Dalmatia, 
Albania, all the Adriatic, were frightfully injured. Ragusa was 
ruined ; the springs of water were all drained in a moment; the 
sea retired four times. 

Whatever exaggeration may be thought to cling to these 





* This event must be distinguished from the total destruction of these cities by 
the famous eruption of Vesuvius in A.D. 79. 
accounts 
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accounts derived from so many countries, it cannot be doubted 
that they are copied from real phenomena which were much 
alike in China and Cumana, in Asia Minor and Italy, in Syria 
and India. Everywhere violent vibrations, downsliding of hills, 
stoppage of rivers, formation of morasses and lakes, inrushing of 
sea-waves: nowhere a record of elevated tracts of land. 

From the vast number of phenomena recorded within the last 
two hundred years, during which period a large part of the globe 
has been explored by enterprising travellers, we may select the 
physical incidents in a few great earthquakes which throw light 
on the measure of natural force employed, and the manner in 
which it is exerted. 

The Lisbon earthquake, as it may justly be called, extended 
its ravages over an area of 4000 miles in diameter. After a 
period of clear autumnal weather, a day of uncommon gloom 
closed the month of October, 1755; and the next day, calm, 
warm, and foggy, in the midst of universal stillness, at 9°35 a.M., 
the earth groaned, and shook itself quickly and shortly, and then 
violently, so as to fissure and upset the greatest part of the city, 
sink or swallow up a newly-built quay, and destroy 60,000 
people. The sea-bed was temporarily raised and let fall ; the 
bar was laid dry for a time, and then covered 50 feet deep by 
the violently returning sea. The whole work of destruction was 
ended in six minutes, during which several shocks occurred, but 
one was pre-eminent in force. This day, November Ist, was 
memorable everywhere in Portugal: the ground opening with 
flame or smoke; St. Ubes swallowed up by the sea-waves, while 
rocks fell from its promontory of jasper. All Spain except the 
north-eastern provinces suffered in the same way; all North 
Africa and Madeira, England, Ireland, Scotland, Sweden, the 
Alps, Italy, and France felt the shock in various ways; and 
the sea-wave rushed across the Atlantic to the West Indian 
Islands, 

On account of its very large range both under the land and 
under the sea, the records of this earthquake furnish good oppor- 
tunities of ascertaining the velocity of vibrations in rock and 
waves in water. The calculation was first made by Mitchell in 
his paper, of date 1760, in the ‘Philosophical Transactions.’ 
The velocity of the earth-wave was computed to be about 21 
geographical miles in a minute. The same subject has been 
again investigated by Mr. Milne Home, who finds on the 
average of the whole a velocity of 13:5 geographical miles in a 
minute, 

The Calabrian earthquakes—for there was a series of them, 
lasting at intervals from 1783 to 1786—are among the most 


important 
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important in the history of these phenomena, on account of the 
full and authentic report of them prepared by Signor Vivenzio, 
the royal physician. On the 5th of February, after a calm hazy 
morning, in the southern extremity of Italy, at 12°45, violent sub- 
terranean noises were heard, soon followed by a succession of 
earthquakes, growing stronger and stronger to a maximum, and 
again declining to rest, the whole occupying two minutes of time. 
In that short space of time, an elliptical tract of country included 
within diameters of 30 and 40 miles was shaken to ruin; the 
attack was repeated on the 6th and 7th of February, and again 
on the Ist and 28th of March. In 1783, no less than 949 shocks 
were experienced in Calabria, and in 1784 as many as 151! Sir 
W. Hamilton reports that in a circle of 22 miles’ radius round 
Oppido as a centre, towns, villages, and farms were destroyed, and 
the face of the country was altered. If a radius of 72 miles were 
taken, it would include the whole area which suffered sensibly ; 
192 towns and villages were destroyed, and 92 greatly injured. 
Above 35,000 persons died from the effects of this severe visitation, 
The surface of the ground was in places raised, in others sunk ; 
rivers were diverted, springs rose in new situations, often muddy 
or fetid ; fissures opened, inequalities of level were occasioned, 
especially on the western sides of the mountains. Not fewer 
than 215 lakes or morasses were occasioned by displacements of 
ground, blocking up of watercourses, and the like. 

Sir Charles Lyell has devoted to this earthquake one of the most 
interesting chapters of the ‘ Principles of Geology.’ In particular he 
has collected and studied the examples of subsidence of particular 
tracts of ground and sea-coast, the formation of fissures in soft 
and hard rock, the occurrence of inequalities of level on two 
sides of such fissures, in two adjoining houses, in the substance 
of a split tower, and the like. Vorticose effects on incompact 
structures—reversals of small objects, upward leaps of others— 
are all considered with attention. The original notices of fissures 
are very noteworthy, for magnitude and accompanying circum- 
stances. In one case, near Jerocarne in Calabria, radiating 
fissures ran in every direction ‘like cracks on a pane of glass,’ 
and many of them remained open. In other cases, about the 
centre of the area convulsed, ‘houses were swallowed up by 
the yawning earth, which closed immediately over them: farm- 
houses were engulphed, deep abysses opened, and lakes were 
formed on the broken ground. The fissures were measured, and 
found to be in some cases half, three-quarters, and a full mile 
long; 24 feet, 15 feet, and 105 feet broad ; and 25 and 30 feet 
deep, in one case above 100 feet, and in another 225 feet deep. 
Gulfs, 300 feet.and 750 feet square, were opened; a calcareous 
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mountain, called Zefirio, was cleft in twain for a length of half-a- 
mile, and a varying breadth of many feet. Besides these, the 
many cases of extraordinary landslip, upbursts of water and sand, 
the production of circular pits, and the like, suggest the consider- 
able effect which violent earth-shocks must occasion on the super- 
ficial features of extensive countries. In all this, however, it is 
difficult to prove, though easy to believe, that a real elevation 
or a positive rending by shock of even a small area has taken 
place. Mr. Mallet, on reviewing this subject, with the experience 
gained in a very similar region, has lately declared that the 
engravings and descriptions of great earth-fissures and ‘ vora- 
gines,’ given in the ‘ Account of the Earthquake of 1783,’ by the 
Neapolitan Academy, are gross exaggerations ; and that many 
of the ‘ voragines’ were really large landslips, the torn surfaces 
of whose planes of separation they thus name. The radiating 
fissures he also shows to be explicable, without any supposition 
of earth-upheaval.* 

A great earthquake-shock was experienced in Chili through a 
large range of the narrow tract of land on the western side of the 
Andes, in the month of November, 1822 :— 


‘ The shock was felt simultaneously,’ says Sir C. Lyell, ‘ through- 
out a space of 1200 miles from north to south. When the district 
around Valparaiso was examined on the morning after the shock, it 
was found that the whole line of coast, for above 100 miles was raised 
above its former level. At Valparaiso the elevation was 3 feet, and 
at Quintero (25 miles north of Valparaiso) about 4 feet. Part of the 
bed of the sea, says Mrs. Graham, remained bare and dry at high 
water, with beds of oysters, mussels, and other shells adhering to the 
rocks on which they grew; the fish being all dead, and exhaling most 
offensive effluvia.’ 


On the other hand, Mr. Cuming, the famous explorer of 
marine conchology, who was then living at Valparaiso, could 
detect no proofs of the rise of the land, nor any signs of a change 
of level. On the contrary, he remarked that the water at spring- 
tides rose, after the earthquake, to the same point on a wall near 
his house, which it had reached before the shocks. On this coast 
the tides are low—four feet rise at the full moon—-so that in calm 
weather there should be no difficulty in arriving at a positive 
decision on this debated question. But on the other. hand, wind 
is a powerful element of variation, and the earthquake-shocks 
were continued for at least a year afterwards. 

The earthquake which happened in 1855, in New Zealand, about 
Wellington and both to the north and south of that town, had 





* “Neapolitan Earthquake,’ vol. ii. p. 364. 
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very similar characters ; a great and injurious shock at Welling- 
ton, with local elevation of land there to the extent of four feet, 
while both to the north and the south the shock—‘a swaying to 
and fro’—at Nelson and at Lyttelton, was productive of no 
change of level and was in fact harmless, except by the fright 
which it occasioned. One of the most remarkable phenomena 
was the total derangement of tide in Wellington Harbour. Every 
twenty minutes for eight hours succeeding the first shock, the 
water rose above the level of high-water mark, and receded again 
below low-water mark at spring-tide. There must have been 
successive oceanic waves from a point of disturbance in the sea, 
at a considerable distance. 

Never, perhaps, was told a sadder tale than the story of the 
fearful earthquakes in Peru and Equador, by which in the year just 
ended twenty thousand persons lost their lives, property estimated 
at sixty millions was destroyed, the cities of Arequipa, Iquique, 
Arica, and many others, were levelled with the ground, and war- 
ships and trading vessels of different nations battered to pieces, 
or lifted by the waves and laid helpless upon the inland country. 
On the 13th of September we read the news, one month after 
the dreadful occurrence which ruined the strip of land at the 
western foot of the Andes, from Iburra in Equador to Iquique in 
Peru, twelve hundred miles in length.* And, more than this = 
Arequipa, far up the mountain-side, and Pasco, which sur- 
mounted a crest as high as the Jungfrau, and was surrounded by 
snowy summits heaped over volcanic fires, were shaken to ruin 
like the cities of the plain. Two minutes were enough for the 
fatal strokes which left a desolate waste in the place of pros- 
perous towns; but shocks occurred as late as the 16th August, 
and at Quito till the 19th. 

In the midst of distress and despair the descriptions are pain- 
fully true to the feeling of the moment, and very ill-fitted to 
meet the curiosity of science. It appears that the usual pre- 
cursors were noticed ; subterranean noises and slight tremors sent 
most of the people at once out of the houses; but immediately 
after the shock the sea was observed to be unusually high, having 
risen four feet above high-water mark, but gently, so as to do no 
damage. Suddenly it receded, uncovering the bay at Iquique to 
the depth of four fathoms ; and then followed the influx of another 
Wave, seen to approach from the open sea, a mass of dark-blue 
water, forty feet high, which rushed over the already ruined city, 
sweeping away in its return every trace of what had been a town. 





a movement in some way was felt from 8° S. to 42°S., and at Juan Fer- 
nandez, 
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‘No traces were left to tell the people where their houses for- 


merly stood.’* The Vice-Consul at Arica, alarmed with the first 
shock, rushed out of the house with his family and made for the 
high ground—in just terror of the expected sea-wave. Through 
the ruined town, amidst dead and dying, half-stifled with dust, 
they reached rising ground, and looked back to see a dreadful 
sequel—the sea rushed in, and left not a vestige remaining of the 
lower part of Arica, Six vessels were lost in the bay, or tossed 
over rocks and houses; one the ‘ Wanderer,’ U.S. gun-boat, was 
whirled away from her moorings, and laid, a monument of watery 
power, without a broken spar or tarnished flag, high and dry on 
the sand-hills a quarter of a mile from the sea, 

At Iquique one spectator saw the whole surface of the sea rise 
as if a mountain-side, actually standing up, and ran for his life to 
the Pampa. Too late! The waves swept him and all that once 
was Iquique towards the Pampa. Fighting with the dark water, 
amidst wreck and ruin of every kind, carried back into the bay, 
and again thrown back to the Pampa, wounded and half-naked, 
he crept for safety into a hole of the sand, and waited sadly for 
the dawn. 

Inland the earth opened in all the plains around Arequipa; 
where Cotacachi stood is now a lake; old volcanos burst forth. 
But there is no statement that this vast tremor has permanently 
raised or depressed any definite part of the whole coast of Peru 
or Equador. Nor will it be very easy to collect accurate in- 
formation on this subject amidst the ruins of the coast, 

The terrible wave which was seen from Arica to roll in and 
strike the mole to pieces, came probably from a line in the sea 
parallel to the coast, where the most violent subterranean dis- 
turbance happened. From this tract as a centre the agitated 
water flowed around in all directions: to Australia, New Zealand, 
the Sandwich Islands, and California, passing in its course over 
one-fourth of the circuit—6500 miles by measure—and covering 
in surface one-eighth of the area of the globe. 

At Arica and Iquique the earthquake was observed on the 
13th of August at 5 p.m.; the water-wave was felt at Chatham 
Islands on the 15th, between 1 and 2 a.m., and on the coast of 
New Zealand at 3 or 4 a.m.; at Sydney it occurred at 2°30 a.M.; 
at Hilo, in the Sandwich Islands, it was felt on the 14th, 15th, 
and 16th; and at San Pedro, on the Californian coast, it was 
remarked on the 15th. If we take for computation the times 
recorded at Arica and Chatham Islands (the epochs being given 


in hours and minutes), and correct for longitude and reckoning 





* Captain Powell’s Report to the Admiralty, dated 14th September. f 
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of the day of the month, we shall have the interval of time 
elapsed 154 hours, the distance 6300 miles, and the velocity in 
an hour above 400 miles, and in a minute above 64 miles.* 
This velocity does not exceed the average movement of the 
great tide-wave in the open ocean and in deep water ; the velocity 
of such ‘ waves of translation’ depends on the depth of water. If 
we had many careful notices of this kind, the mean depth of the 
sea might be estimated with considerable probability. The 
probable sea-depth over which the wave passed from Arica to 
New Zealand might be about four miles. 

With one more example of earthquakes on a great scale 
connected with the grandest volcanic action known in the 
world, we may conclude this summary of facts, which it is for 
theory to explain. In March and April of last year the Sand- 
wich Islands experienced frequent earth-shocks, and beheld 
amazing bursts of fire and currents of lava of prodigious extent. 
The whole Hawaian Archipelago has been uplifted from the 
ocean by volcanic agency.t Coral-beds exist in Molokai 500 
feet above sea-level, and drift or sand-coral in Kauai, as much as 
4000 feet above the sea. The seat-of volcanic activity is 
apparently shifting, and certainly has shifted from N.W. to S.E.— 
much as we may remark of the Phlegrean fields and Vesuvius 
—the active craters pour forth unexampled floods of lava, which 
run down to the sea and form promontories and fill up bays. 
Thus from Hua-la-lai, in 1800, ran a stream of lava which filled 
a bay 20 miles long, and formed a headland running three or 
four miles into the ocean, 

The Islands are not in general subject to violent earthquakes ; 
protected to some extent by the very volcanos which are the 
centres of the shocks, and safety-valves for the lands around them. 
These volcanos exhibit the largest craters anywhere known on the 
earth ; that of Kilhauea 6000 feet above the sea on the eastern flank 
of the great snow mountain of Mauna Loa (13,500 feet), is 9 miles 
in circumference, The country for miles round Mauna Loa is one 
great field of cinders. Onthe 27th of March Kilhauea had filled 
its huge crater with lava: on the 28th earthquakes began, of no 
particular force till the 2nd of April, when houses were thrown 
down, and a great wave augmented the mischief. On the 7th 
of April a new crater opened in Mauna Roa. In many parts of 





* Arica is in longitude west from Greenwich 70°, August 13 being Thursday, 
counting westward from Europe; Chatham Islands in longitude east of Greenwich 
183°, August 15 being Saturday, counting eastward from Europe. Therefore 
Greenwich time at Arica = 9h. 40 m. p.m. 13th August, and at Chatham Islands 
= Lh. 18m. p.m. 14th August. Interval = 15h. 38 m.—say 15} hours. 

t ‘Geography of the Sandwich Islands,’ by Thomas Staley, D.D., Bishop of 
Honolulu, ‘Proc. of Roy, Geog. Soc,’ .vol. xii. No. 5. K 
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‘Kau the ground has opened, chasms of unknown depth have been 


formed, whence sulphurous exhalations have issued; a fissure, 
some miles in length, has extended inland from the coast, and 
displaced, laterally, a public road by the space of its’ breadth. 
During the paroxysm of April 2 no living thing could stand. 
Objects were tossed about like india-rubber balls. In one 
district no stone was left upon another. Eruptions of moist red 
clay came from a fissure in Mauna in great abundance. Other 
fissures of great extent were visible in the volcanic ground— 
usually running in the direction of N. 36° E., and s. 36° w. The 
cloud of vapour over Kilhauea was visible 120 miles off under 
an angle of 3° 30’, which, allowing for 500 feet altitude of 
observer, indicates a height of nearly eight miles. 300 earth- 

uake shocks were registered in five days, and continued to 
April 10: 1500 in all! The peculiar effects of the earthquake 
were very well observed ; like a 20-inch shot well-aimed under 
the bed—a continual swaying of the ground—frequent rushes of 
subterranean sound—impossibility of standing; before a person 
could think, he was prostrate, with his horse. The large stone 
church of Waiohinn went down at once—a sudden jerk, the 
walls crumbled in, the roof fell flat: all the work of 10 
seconds, 

The portions of the earth’s surface which are known to be, or 
to have been, disturbed by earthquakes, are so great that it is not 
easy to point to more than a few large spaces of land which 
have not been shaken—or rather where earthquakes have not 
been recorded. In the broad oceans many parts are left without 
such notices; but as few of the islands in these waters are free 
from shocks, it is perhaps safe to admit nearly all the vast area 
of the sea as liable to the disturbance. The tracts of land 
which seem at the present time to enjoy immunity from this 
disorder, are nearly all Africa, except the northern and southern 
parts ; great part of Northern Russia, both in Europe and in 
Asia; nearly all North America above the parallel of 50°, 
except the western shore; Greenland; Spitzbergen; all the 
broad area of drainage of the Amazons, Parana, and Paraguay; 
and great part of Australia. If our ignorance of the physical 
condition of several of these tracts should be removed the 
‘seismic’ area would probably be much enlarged. 

On Mr. Mallet’s map, which accompanies his ‘ Catalogue of 
Earthquakes’ (* British Association Reports,’ 1857), the seismic 
areas are tinted, and those parts most usually and severely shaken 
have the deepest tint. We may draw through this map long, 
but interrupted, lines of greater intensity, and one or two other 
lines along which no such action is perceived. Thus the Pyre- 
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nees, the Apennines, the Balkan, the Caucasus, are all points of 
intensity on a line of mountains, interrupted by seas and broad 
valleys. The estuaries of the Indus and the Ganges, the coasts 
of Siam and eastern China, constitute another but depressed 
continental or rather littoral range. 

Sumatra and the Indian Isles, the Philippines, Japan, the 
Kurilian Isles, Kamtschatka, and the Aleutian Isles, lead on to 
the point of Russian America, a long tract throughout the whole 
course actively volcanic. 

The whole range of the Mexican, Peruvian, and Chilian 
mountains, the grand volcanic chain of the Andes, is one 
continuous earthquake region, extended with less violence into 
California and Patagonia, but branching off into the intensely 
agitated area of the Caribbean Sea and Islands. 

Nearly all the islands of the Atlantic from Iceland to Tristan 
d’Acunha, several in the Indian Ocean, and most of those in the 
Pacific and South Sea, are to be counted among the points 
visited by earthquake, and they are nearly all volcanic, or have 
been formerly so. 

The great centres of earthquakes in Europe may be marked 
asactively volcanic ; Hecla, Vesuvius, tna, Elburz. In a large 
sense there appear to be three great tracts of ancient and modem 
seismic energy and volcanic violence, the region extending 
from old Auvergne and the Rheinthal through Italy and Sicily, 
the AEgean Sea, Asia Minor, and the Caucasus—a region of 
mingled mountains and seas and islands, from which one may 
imagine subterranean branches by North Ireland to Iceland, and 
by the Pyrenees and Lisbon to Madeira, Teneriffe, and the 
Azores. In parts of this region the volcanos have come to rest, 
and the earthquakes have diminished. 

Earthquakes 6m accompany, and follow volcanic erup- 
tions: they are locally prevalent in volcanic regions, and they 
are probably often occasioned by the same agency as that which 
uplifts the column of lava, and scatters its separated parts in 
dust and scoria, This agency is certainly steam ; but there is 
something else required to allow of its action in volcanos, 
There must be pre-existing fissures, and cavities in which water 
can be accumulated and steam generated, and communications 
from these to reservoirs of lava about the roots of a volcano. 
But it is remarkable that the centre of earthquake action does 
not in general coincide with the volcanic mountains, to which it 
is adjacent; the area of earthquake movement is not usually 
expanded round Vesuvius but springs from points somewhere 
under the limestone ranges of the Apennines, and spreads in 
circles or ellipses from thence; the most violent shocks on the 
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Peruvian coast are found to be seated in the sea, though not 
very far from the shore; and, on the whole, it appears certain 
that fissures of considerable extent are produced under ground 
far away from volcanic vents. The production of such fissures 
would make an earthquake, and thus we arrive at the most 
general view which the subject admits of; first the rending and 
displacement of rock masses by internal unbalanced pressure, 
next the entry of water from the surface at some considerable 
depth, from which arises a primary shock, among the divided 
masses ; the heating of the water and its flashing into steam, 
from which comes a secondary earthquake, and possibly in a 
volcanic district an eruption. 

The grandest and most terrible manifestation of ‘ Titanic’ 
force in our planet has been very slow to surrender its secrets 
to the eager curiosity of science. Not that earthquakes are 
uncommon, for one is happening every week; or that they pass 
by unobserved or unrecorded, for the literature of earthquakes is 
enormous; or that philosophy has been silent before the mys- 
terious visitors, for no natural phenomena have been the subject 
of more free, not to say loose, speculation. The centres of 
Western civilization, clustered in the islands and round the shores 
of Greece and her colonies in Sicily, Magna Grecia, and Asia 
Minor, have always been, with the whole Mediterranean region, 
the uneasy bed of the giant of fire; and round the great volcanic 
vents of A®tna and Vesuvius, and the Catacecaumene, both land 
and sea have been under perpetual warning to look out for the 
earthquake. But it comes so suddenly, passes so swiftly, and 
leaves marks of such doubtful meaning, that even now, with 
every help of advanced mechanism to record, and superior know- 
ledge of nature to interpret the facts, we have only begun to grasp 
the laws, and must wait some time longer before giving to the 
telegraph-wire the signal of the expected arrival of the physical 
Ennosigaios, 

The state of the knowledge of nature in different ages of the 
world’s history is always represented in language suited to the 
ideas of directing power or inherent energy, contending force or 
settled laws of phenomena, which prevail at the time. To the 
terrified colonists of Inarime, whose walls were overthrown by 
earthquake, and themselves threatened by cloud and fire from 
the mountain, the traditions of their own tna, and the giant 
pressed beneath its burning load, might appear worthy of credit, 
when every form of natural power was personified in the struggle 
of earth and sky. When in the next stage of thought came the 
perception of fixed properties in matter, associated with distinct 
orders of operation, earth and air, and fire and water—rude and 
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imperfect as the conceptions may appear to us now—were terms 
to which observation gradually attached larger meaning and 
more varied application, transforming them by degrees to general 
symbols, which represented properties really observed, or thought 
to be observed, in matter. In a few cases we perceive how 
the ancient myth became informed with higher meaning, as in 
the remarkable passage of Strabo, where this great Plutonist reads, 
in the words of Pindar, a grand philosophical conception of the 
cavernous, submarine, and subterranean realm of fire,*— 


‘ Where shaggy-breasted Typhon lay, 
From sea-girt Cuma to Trinacria’s bay.’ 


When Aristotle began to write on natural evenés, he was 
aware that the earth contained within itself sources of heat and 
water, of which some were withdrawn from human observation, 
but others had breathing apertures and channels of vapour ; while 
in particular places—as Lipari, 4Ztna, and the Kolian Islands— 
rivers of fire flowed out, and ferruginous masses were tossed into 
the air.—(De Mundo.) He knew also that in Hiera, one of the 
Folian Islands, the ground was raised into a hill, with violent noise, 
and then broke and gave vent to fiery showers of ashes, which 
overwhelmed the town of Lipara, and reached the cities of Italy. 
To explain these facts he quotes three hypotheses, proposed by 
three philosophers of note—Anaxagoras of Clazomene, preceded by 
Anaximenes of Miletus, and followed by Democritus of Abdera.f 
These philosophers he declares to be in error. Anaxagoras 
is not allowed to move the earth by means of ether, which has 
somewhere got into its hollows, and naturally tends to rise up- 
wards ; nor is Democritus successful in attempting to shake the 
land by means of rain descending into its cavities, and falling 
from one hollow to another; nor yet Anaximenes, who contem- 
plates the earth as subject to dryings and moistenings, which 
produce fractures, displacements, and shocks. He then proposes 
his own theory—if we may employ this term for a mere guess— 
that wind, with its unequalled power of movement,t and not 
earth or water, is the cause we are seeking. Wind, having 
flowed inwardly, if it chance to be exhaled outwardly, is the 
cause of earthquake. What did Aristotle mean by the word 
‘veda’? Probably what Seneca and Virgil meant by the word 
‘ventus,’ indicated by the bellowings of the interior of the earth ; 





* TWaverepov 5t Mivdapos elpnney ex trav pavouevwy dpundels, bri was 5 wépos 
obros, amd ris Kupalas aptduevos wéxpt THs ZumeAlas, didwupds dors, kad kara Bdbous 
exer xorAlas Twas eis €v cvvarrovoas mpds Te GAAHAGS Kal xpds Thy Hreipov. Lib. v., 
p- 248, Casaubon. 

+ ‘Meteorolog,,’ lib. ii., cap. 7. 

Mahuora THY Cwudrwv Td TvEDUG KWNTiKdv.— Meteorolog,,’ lib, ji., ¢. 8, 
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for, as they supposed, by no other agent could we have the effects 
we perceive :— 


‘Sub pedibus mugire solum, et juga celsa moveri.’* 


Pliny is of the same mind; ‘ventos in causa esse non dubium 
reor ’—‘ incluso spiritu luctante et ad libertatem exire nitente.’ 
And so our own poet :— 


‘ Diseased Nature oftentimes breaks forth 
In strange eruptions ; and the teeming earth 
Is with a kind of cholic pinch’d and vex’d, 
By the imprisoning of unruly wind 
Within her womb; which for enlargement striving, 
Shakes the old beldam earth, and topples down 
Steeples and moss-grown towers.’ —Hen. IV. 


Nevertheless, we are making progress —‘ventus, spiritus, 
mvedua’—the respiration of nature, a little troubled by coughing, 
instead of the hard breathing of the Titan, explains the commo- 
tion of Italy and Cilicia. Some pervading medium, received 
into cavities of the earth, and there exerting a great elastic force 
analogous to what is manifested by wind. This idea, not ex- 
pressed according to our formule, had relieved Typhceus and 
dethroned the Earthshaker. 


ee are now frequent in all the countries where 


Greece had spread her colonists. They must have been very 
common in the days before Aristotle, to make it possible for 
him to classify their different aspects and effects under general 
titles, and to collect the facts in a form suited for induction. 
By considering his efforts in these directions we shall see, 
better than in any other way, the state of knowledge of the 
period. His classes of earthquakes are six :—‘ Epiclinte,’ which 
move obliquely and shake the ground at acute angles; ‘ Brastz, 
whose motion bursts upward at right angles ; ‘ Chasmatie’ cause 
the ground to sink in hollows; such as make fissures and raise 
up the earth are called ‘Rhecte,’ and they toss up wind-gusts, 
stones, and mud, or cause springs to break forth where none 
were before; ‘Oste’ overthrow with one thrust; ‘ Palmatiz’ 
shake from side to side, displacing and replacing, with a sort 
of tremor. 

Philosophy was becoming serious in Italy, when Monte Nuovo 
rose out of the trembling shore near Pozzuoli, and the sea retired 
from the clevated land (1538). In the contemporary notice of 
that event by Marco Antonio Delli Falconi, we find the phe- 





* Virg. ‘ Zin., vi. 256. + ‘Nat. Hist.,’ lib. ii., c. 79, § 192, Sillig. 
t émixrAivra, Bpdora, xacuaria, pixTat, Sora, maAuatiar.—‘* De Mundo,’ ¢. 4. 
nomena 
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nomena of volcanos and earthquakes united as due to one 
general cause ; and one of the first effects of eruption noticed was 
the ejection of mud composed of ashes, of which, indeed, accord- 
ing to another writer of the same date, Giacomo de Toledo, the 
greater part of the cone (440 feet high) was composed. The 
idea of a communication by subterranean channels from the sea 
to the base of the volcano was thus brought to view, and has 
since never been lost sight of. 

When Stukeley wrote his Essays in the ‘Philosophical Trans- 
actions,’ London and the midland counties of England were 
disturbed by unusual terrors: churches lost their congregations 
in 1750, and a piece of the great limestone cliff of Hambleton 
Hill, in Yorkshire, more than 1000 feet above the sea, fell down, 
in 1755, and made a white scar visible at a great distance. In 
this year happened that great tremor of the earth which de- 
stroyed Lisbon, injured all Portugal, and terrified all Europe. 
To account for such wide-spread effects by puffs of imprisoned 
wind was too much for a man of strong though not very well- 
trained thought ; and Stukeley has at least the merit of perceiving 
that what was felt was really ‘a tremor of the earth,—of the surface 
of the earth,’ and to be explained as a vibration in a solid, not 
affecting a great depth, and on this account he thought it com- 
parable to the phenomena then coming into notice as electric 
discharges, 

At last began, about one hundred years ago, something like 
a philosophical inquiry on the phenomena of volcanos by a 
competent person. The Rev. John Mitchell, of Cambridge, 
a distinguished magnetician and an excellent geologist, beyond 
the measure of that day, applied himself to the problem of the 
earthquake, First, he had to sweep away the notions of atmo- 
spheric influences, calms, winds, tidal phases, and lunar aspects ; 
and then to class the phenomena according to some real rela 
tions, The relations he chose were geographical and geological, 
and to these he joined the consideration of undulatory and 
vibratory motion, and velocity of wave-transit. 

The very mention of such terms shows that we have reached 
the wra of inductive science, and may follow its steps with 
confidence. Mitchell was in full possession of the mechanical 
philosophy of his time, well acquainted with the power of steam, 
and perfectly aware, better than any other man in these islands, that 
the earth contained a real succession of strata, once deposited in 
the sea but now raised into dry land. He had studied volcanos, 
and knew that their eruptions were accompanied by earth- 
quakes; but he thought these might be often produced by other 
definite causes. 

‘H2 The 
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The crust of the earth stratified, as we have said, is known to 
be formed of discontinuous parts, especially in the horizontal 
direction, and broken by innumerable fissures, large and small. 
Through these—not usually in a direct, but by many indirect 
channels—water from the surface can pass and does pass down- 
wards into regions where beds of rock or lava exist in a state 
of incandescence. There steam must be generated, expansive 
power goes with it, and the earth trembles and undulates to the 
shock; trembles through its substance by a real vibration, 
undulates as a yielding mass over the elastic ‘vapour,’ which, 
forcing its way between the strata, sets the upper parts in motion. 
The undulation once begun in such an elastic vapour would 
continue for a time in waves growing larger and larger, but also 
lower and lower, till they came to rest like waves in air. 

Such, in few words, is the theory of Mitchell; nor did the 
accomplished author omit to test it by reference to sea-waves 
and land-shocks, having regard to direction and velocity of 
movement, or to examine into the probable methods of deter- 
mining the depth of the ‘earthquake focus.’ This remarkable 
Essay furnished a basis for observations and a stand-point for 
speculations, of which physicists on the one hand and geologists 
on the other took immediate advantage. The velocities of earth- 
movement began to be registered, the directions of shock studied 
and compared, the local facts collected into systematic review ; 
the theory might be wrong, but it suggested the methods of dis- 
covering a true one. Geology seemed to find in this kind of 
earthquake a cause of earth-fracture, which, if the scale could 
be enlarged, would produce fissures and faults, and raise and 
depress large tracts of the surface of the globe. 

Among the latest and most conspicuous followers of Mitchell 
were the two eminent geologists and physicists of North America, 
Professors William and Henry Rogers. Familiar with the great 
and numerous parallel flexures of the Alleghany Mountains, and 
seeing on their eastern flanks abundant proofs of great heat- 
action at some former time and at some great depth, they formed 
the idea of the folding of the strata and the uplifting of the land 
there by great movements depending on the undulation of a 
fluid below the crust. They suppose all earthquakes to consist 
in oscillations of the earth’s crust, propagated with extreme 
rapidity: and they ascribe this movement to a sudden change of 
vertical pressure on the surface of an interior fluid mass of lava, 
throwing it into wave-like undulations.* What Mitchell and 
Rogers meant by undulation of the fluid which was believed to 





* «Reports of the British Association,’ 1842, , 
underlie 
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underlie the earth’s crust will be understood by a simple experi- 
ment. Take a piece of thin flexible cloth, a few yards long and 
three or four feet wide, and lay it on the ground; then first 
holding and raising the end which is nearest, strike the cloth 
downward with one impulse: the air will move away from the 
stroke in one wave and travel under the cloth, which it raises 
parallel to itself till the motion comes to an end. This is a 
wave of motion transferred through air, under a yielding surface 
of restraint. If the earth’s crust were very flexible and rested on 
a perfect fluid, a wave generated in that fluid would have a long 
career of motion. 

But the crust is a resisting solid, and the lava below it is not 
a perfect fluid. If, instead of the thin, flexible cloth, one less 
yielding be substituted, greater force will be required and the 
wave will sooner come to an end, If there be very little flexi- 
bility in the surface of restraint, the wave, whatever force be 
used, soon becomes insensible. 

The earth’s crust is such a restraining body, flexible, certainly, 
but in a small degree, and of great thickness. Under these con- 
ditions it seems inconceivable that undulations of a subjacent 
vapour or liquid could become sensible over such great distances 
as earthquakes are known to travel. Again, lava is not such a 
fluid as, under any conditions of interior heat compatible with 
a solid earth-crust, to be capable of propagating such sharp 
undulations as are in question; nor is steam to be regarded as 
an elastic wedge fit to lift up and let down laminz of rock some 
miles in thickness and hundreds of miles in extent. 

One of the surest ways of gathering some accurate knowledge 
of the nature of earthquakes is to make them, and to observe the 
effects. ‘To make them is very easy: it is what happens every 
moment in streets traversed by loaded carriages, whether in 
London or Liverpool: every heavy blow on a pavement or on the 
grass-plat, every sudden start on a railway, every fall of a 
chimney, every discharge of siege artillery, makes an earth- 
quake, whose range indeed is limited, because of its being 
generated with small energy at the surface of the earth. Blasts 
of powder in a quarry or mine produce waves in the solid rock, 
which travel far enough and with force enough to admit of 
accurate measures of velocity. 

On this principle Mr. Mallet conducted a large range of 
experiments in Ireland and in Wales, by which important results 
have been obtained. The sea-coast of the Bay of Dublin offered 
special advantages for experiments on earth-movement in ma- 
terials of very unlike quality: wet sand in Killiney Bay, well- 
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crystallized granite in Dalkey Island. On a scale extending 
from wet sand, whose grains are incoherent, to granite, whose 
solid masses are partially divided by fissures, almost every 
known rock which enters largely into the composition of the 
earth’s crust may be placed. On the sand of Killiney Bay one 
statute mile was measured in quarters; a galvanic battery 
was arranged, with wires leading to a canister containing two 
pounds of powder, placed three feet deep in the sand, The powder 
being fired by the galvanic discharge, the sand was blown out 
from above the canister, and the shock was found to be com- 
municated along the sand for the space of a furlong, and was 
there observed by a suitable optical apparatus arranged over a 
free surface of mercury. 

Without entering into details, it may be mentioned that an 
apparatus of this kind is very sensitive: a blow of a slight 
hammer on the rock which supports the mercury can be per- 
ceived at a distance of 100 yards; a stamp with the foot at 50 or 
60 yards; and on compact sand or clay a horse trotting can be 
observed one quarter of a mile away. In towns the motion of 
the most solid buildings on the ground is so continual that it is 
not possible anywhere to find a station where the mercury would 
remain at rest.* 

The experiment gave 824°9 feet in a second in sand, 1306-4 
feet in much divided granite, and 1664°6 feet in more compact 
granite, 

If by a sufficient number of observations carefully compared, 
in a large area of country, the rate of earthquake-movement 
can be known, it is obvious that it furnishes a ready mode of 
testing the degree of truth with which Mr. Mallet’s experiment 
represents the facts of nature. 

The velocity of the Lisbon earth-wave has been already quoted 
at 21 geographical = 244 English miles according to Mitchell, 
and 134 geographical = 153 English miles according to Milne 
Home. These numbers agree well with Mr. Mallet’s expe- 
riments. 

In a large series of such measures made in Italy by Mr. Mallet, 
and in the Rheinthal by Schmidt and others, the velocities arrived 
at are within the range of the numbers observed in the Irish 
experiments, 

It might have been expected otherwise. The theoretical 
velocity, due to the elasticity of rocks, is four or five times 
greater than that really observed, the difference probably corre- 





* Mallet, in ‘ Reports of the British Association,’ 1851, p. 279. 
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sponds to the interruptions and losses by refractions and reflexions, 
which the wave experiences in traversing rocks of different nature, 
divided by lamina, joints, and fractures. 

We have now made the first step in our attempt to penetrate 
to the origin of the earthquake, we have ascertained what it is 
—a travelling undulation generated in elastic rocks by a shock 
of some kind, as a blow, or rending asunder; it can be imitated 
by art, and investigated as a problem of mechanics. What are 
the observed effects of its movement? Ata place struck by 
earthquake careful observation distinguishes two kinds or degrees 
of disturbance, a certain frequent tremor, a ‘going and coming’ 
of short quick shocks, often in considerable number, and in the 
midst of them one or more great shocks, to which the injuries 
which often happen are attributed. There is no known limit 
to the duration of a group of shocks; a few seconds, a minute, 
three minutes, eight minutes. In like manner an earthquake 
period, as it may be called, may be prolonged to days, weeks, 
and even months. During volcanic eruptions, as from Vesuvius 
for example, the mountain trembles, as may be expected, with 
many if not all the sudden and violent bursts of vapour and 
ashes, and these are in some degree periodic. In the Sandwich 
Islands hundreds were counted last year. 

The mechanical effects vary on the course of the wave ; in 
and near the centre of the disturbance the movement is directly 
upward; far away it appears almost horizontal; at inter- 
vening points it meets the surface at some angle which can 
be determined by instrumental methods, or by observations 
on the fissuring of walls and the displacement of moveable 
objects. 

Towards the central parts of the disturbance the destructive 
effects of the movement are greatest; at extremely remote 
points they are usually quite unimportant. There is always a 
true wave, or rising undulation of the surface which lies across 
the direction of motion; this wave diminishes continually in 
height, and loses, but in a less degree, its horizontal velocity. 
It is accompanied by small, quick tremors across its path, 
which may be sensible and have indeed been observed, in some 
great earthquakes, The breadth of the great wave has been 
supposed in some cases to be considerable; this being the 
inference from the number of seconds which a great shock is 
said to have occupied in passing—rather a doubtful observation 
in the midst of terror and surprise with unregulated clocks. 

The wave being of small absolute height, the probability of 
fissures opening and closing across its path is very small, 
though some such cases are mentioned. Fissures may be en- 
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larged in consequence of earthquake movement, when exposed 
rocks are naturally divided by joints, as at Hambleton in York- 
shire, where a rock fell, and where the sloping argillaceous 
ground is charged with moisture, as at Much Marcle in Here- 
fordshire, where a great land-slip occurred. Even the remainder 
of the top of the Rossberg might fall under such a concussion, 
because it is on a slope and ready to fall. Something like the 
‘ fault,’ so well known to geologists, is quite conceivable as a 
consequence of earthquake in particular circumstances; but 
even with a vertical movement originating at a small depth, 
it must be a rare thing to find the earth open on a plane surface 
and then close again along the crest of an earthquake-wave. 
Mr. Mallet refuses all credit to the narratives of the Jamaica 
and Calabrian earthquakes, which speak of the earth open- 
ing its ‘ponderous and marble jaws’ to bite or swallow 
the unfortunate residents. 

As the wave travels along under level plains and rocky 
mountains, under solid buildings and ill-compacted houses 
ready to fall, under lakes and seas, various and unexpected 
circumstances mark its course. Upon the whole, the sea is 
more disturbed than the land, a plain more shaken than 
the bordering highland; in a broken tract of country like 
the Alps, one edge of high ground may be violently shaken and 
fall in broken fragments, while for 50 miles on either side no 
destructive action is on record, 

A remarkable case occurred when the great earthquake-wave 



















































































east, and its crest reached the edge of the deep glen between 
Zermatt and Visp. Then the upper part of the wave-movement 
a thousand or two thousand feet in depth from the surface, came 
to an end; the forward pulsation acted like a breaker of the sea, 
and heavy falls of rock encumbered the western side of the valley. 

Another example of the different mechanical effects of earth- 
quake-waves, in ground of different elevation and solidity, occurs 
at the foot of a mountain range which is reached by the undula- 
tion, after traversing a plain. The mountain ridges, in this case, 
are usually but little disturbed ; the plain may be only moderately 
shaken; but at the junction where the slope suddenly grows 
steep, there is often a violent succussion. To this result it is 
probable that different causes concur, At the point indicated 
the wave falls upon a surface variously inclined, some parts of 
which slope in the direction favourable for yielding to its 
impulse ; and, besides this, part of the wave is likely to be re- 
flected from the rocky boundary of the plain, and thus to aug- 
ment the upward stroke and increase the disturbance. In the 
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of 1857 swept along the Alps from Geneva to the east-north- } 
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Calabrian earthquake of 1783, this effect was noticed where 
the softer strata met ona slope the strong granitic axis of the 
hills. 

The wave which speeds along under land and sea with so 
great a velocity produces effects of a remarkable kind, which, 
rightly interpreted, conduct to a determination of the place under 
which the motion begins, and of the depth of its origin. If the 
wave begins from the land and moves with its front parallel to 
the margin of the sea, it will, on meeting the water, glide under 
the surface of the sea; its convex swell rejects the water for a 
few feet, often without any violence, or a few hundred feet with 
greater agitation. Little or no harm is occasioned by this 
phenomenon. The distance of the recession depends on the mag- 
nitude of the wave and the inclination of the sea-bed, being most 
remarkable on a gently sloping shore. Whether the distance be 
great or small the water returns to a higher Jevel than at first ; 
and by the law of liquid agitation there may be several undula- 
tions upward and downward at regular or nearly regular inter- 
vals. This is an occurrence often noticed by fishermen and 
dwellers on the coast. ‘ 

The most remarkable effects of all, perhaps, are those which 
happen in the sea and along the shores, in consequence of a 
violent stroke at some distance from the land. For, in this case, 
two waves at least become sensible on the shore ; one, the wave 
in the rocks, travelling, say, twenty miles in a minute—the other, 
a water-wave, moving, say, three, four, five, or six miles in a 
minute. The first to arrive is the earth-wave, supposed to be 
broad and low, and its effect is to raise gradually—perhaps im- 
perceptibl y—the land, and thus to repel the water. Afterwards 
the land subsides, and the sea-wave comes rushing on, broad and 
violent as a breaker, and ascends to beyond its usual height. By 
careful attention to the interval of retiring and returning water, 
the distance of the origin of the earth-stroke which causes both 
may be computed within moderate limits of error: but in great 
shore earthquakes calmness and resource are seldom at command, 
even if clocks are well regulated and houses remain standing. 
At Callao, in the last great earthquake, the sea retired only fifty 
yards, At Iquique, first a rise, then a long recession, finally an 
inrush of a mighty wave. Except about their origin these swift 
oceanic waves, thrown up by a powerful stroke on a deep-sea 
bed, exert very little power of displacement. Far away from 
their source they are very broad low swells of water, transferred 
with the quiet and velocity of tide; but, on approaching the 
sloping shore, they, like the waves of tide, exchange their vertical 
impulse for an inclined onset, and finally break with all the 
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treasured force of a deep-sea movement. The velocity of these 
waves depends, like that of the tide, on the depth of the ocean 
channel ; the utmost on record seems to give about seven miles 
in a minute, on the line from Lisbon to Barbadoes, and this is a 
velocity which might be had with four miles’ depth of water. 
In shallower seas the velocity is reduced to two or three miles in 
a minute, and on approaching the shore we find an estimate of 
the vast water-wall which moved on Arica, of no more than 
fourteen miles an hour, But it was not measured, nor indeed 
could it be. 

The progress of the wave under the Jand is marked by a 
variety of incidents which, under the skilful hands of Professor 
Haughton and Mr. Mallet, have been made the means of deter- 
mining the local centre of disturbance, as well as the particular 
character and course of the movement. First, the point of the 
surface of the earth from which the waves appear to start on their 
course can be discovered by one of several methods. One is, to 
take any two distant points on a horizontal surface, where the 
directions of the wave are very different. These directions pro- 
longed will meet at the point on the surface from which the 
movements appear to start ; the intersection being the more exact 
the nearer the directions are perpendicular to one another. 

The depth below the surface from which the undulations 
spring, can be discovered by a process of the same kind; the 
elements for this computation are the angle of emergence of 
the wave, at a place whose horizontal distance from the centre 
of disturbance is known; or the relation between the normal 
velocity of the wave in the solid rock and its apparent horizontal 
velocity, at a known distance from the centre. These are geome- 
trical considerations of the greatest simplicity, but in practice it 
is found extremely difficult to obtain the desired data in any 
district, or by any exertion short of a personal investigation of 
almost every point by a competent hand. 

Such an investigation has been made. Mr. Mallet undertook, 
at the request of the Royal Society, to make an examination 
of the country shaken almost to pieces by the great earthquake 
of 1857, and went armed with much and various knowledge, the 
mechanical skill and resources of a practical engineer, sound 
views of scientific method which had been proved successful in 
previous works, and mathematical expressions specially adapted 
by Professor Haughton to the uncommon order of facts which 
were to be studied. 

By this remarkable combination, and‘ no small energy and 
perseverance, one great earthquake has been actually surveyed 
in the south of Italy; its manifold and often seemingly contrary 
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effects have been referred to their several causes—the real depth 
of origin, the true form of the wave, and the probable exciting 
cause, have been brought into the clear light of a satisfactory 
theory. A great earthquake, as usual accompanied by smaller 
tremors, visited the kingdom of Naples and desolated the southern 
part of it on the 16th of December, 1857. On the 27th of 
January, 1858, Mr. Mallet left London for the purpose of gathering 
evidence of the mode of action which had been left in the effects : 
on the 10th of February he was permitted to begin his work; in 
1862 appeared the volumes which contain the results, amply 
illustrated by maps, sections, and representations of ruined cities 
and other interesting objects, This is the one great work, on 
‘Observational’ Seismology. In it the terrible hand-writing of 
nature in overthrown cities has been translated into mechanical 
and mathematical language ; and thus the conditions under which 
the forces acted to overthrow them, the velocity with which the 
ground was moved, the extent of its oscillations, and ultimately 
the centre of the disturbance and the depth from which it sprang, 
have been determined. 

The method of observation was founded on the obvious truth 
that buildings fractured and solid objects displaced must furnish 
evidence of the force and direction of the mechanical agencies 
which occasioned the effects—a method never tried before, never 
indeed possible to be tried, without the advantage of such ‘ work- 
ing tools,’ as Mr. Mallet justly entitles the series of mathematical 
equations suited to meet the various states of overthrow, fracture, 
and torsion, in which the injured houses and other objects were 
found. However varied the effects, they all depend on one constant 
condition—the swift passage under them all of a low undulation 
of the ground, a real but far from prominent swell, which, if it 
passed slowly, would be unnoticed, but passing as it does very 
swiftly—600 miles an hour or more, half as fast as a cannon 
shot—objects may be lifted upward or forward, or backward, or 
fractured or shaken to ruins. They are in no case moved through 
spaces proportioned to the ‘transit velocity’ of the wave, but 
partake of the movement impressed on the particles of the ground 
while the wave passes through it, and that movement is often not 
more rapid than what bodies acquire by falling freely from a 
height of two or three feet. 

The nature of the earthquake-wave in rocks may perhaps 
require illustration beyond the statement that it is a wave of 
‘elastic compression.’ Let it be supposed that in the midst of a 
mass of rock a cavity is produced. Into this cavity let high- 
pressure steam of great force enter suddenly; the effect will 

> to exercise outward pressure on every part of the — 
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‘the pressure of many atmospheres on every square inch. The 
cavity may be enlarged by the steam-pressure: the rock, being 
an elastic substance, yields to this pressure through a certain 
depth from the surface, and more or less parallel to it; thus 
a zone of compressed rock of a certain depth or thickness is 
formed, beyond which the next zone in its turn receives the 
pressure, and sends it onward. Thus there is always a zone of 
pressure in course of movement through the rocks; the space 
behind recovers its first condition, the space in front is untroubled 
till its turn arrives. This travelling zone is the wave of elastic 
compression. 

If, instead of high-pressure steam entering such a cavity, any 
other action capable of sustaining and communicating sufficient 
pressure be substituted, the effect is similar; in any such case the 
rock would be compressed, the wave would be formed, and would 
be transmitted. All the particles of rock within the wave are set 
into vibratory motion, and this is all the real movement which 
they experience—a going and returning through a certainsspace, 
a small space compared to that of the zone or wave within which 
all the particles are in motion. The earthquake-wave, then, isa 
travelling zone of vibration; the ground is shaken by these vibra- 
tions ; objects may be displaced by them by means of the force of 
their short movements during the passage of the wave, which 
bears the system of the particle-motions, but not the particles, 
onward at the rate of ten, fifteen, or twenty miles in a minute. 

The results arrived at by the investigations of the great 
Neapolitan earthquake are expressed in large maps, which show 
the radiating directions of the wave-paths, and the curves of 
equal intensity of disturbance. They do not, as perhaps might 
have been expected, encircle Vesuvius, but are referable to a tract 
of the Apennine country, about 75 miles east-south-east of 
Vesuvius, and about 40 miles south of Mount Vultur. The direc- 
tion of the axis of the ellipse is nearly north-west and south-east, 
and the intensity curves are so arranged as to insulate the Vesu- 
vian region, though it was much shaken, and form it into a 
separate system. 

The areas disturbed by the earthquake are grouped by Mr. 
Mallet round the focus in several closed curves, according to the 
degree of the dislocations produced. The curves are more oF 
less of an elliptical character, one focus of the curve corresponding 
nearly with the focus of the earthquake. The innermost or mei- 
zoseismal area included 716 square geographical miles, and within 
it was a total destruction of edifices and great loss of life; the 
next outward included 1685 square miles, and was marked by 
great prostration of edifices and loss of life; the third inne 
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4976 square miles, and in it houses were partially overthrown, 
and always fissured; beyond this, 29,500 square miles felt the 
shock and suffered occasional injury. Sounds accompanying the 
shock were heard over 2500 square miles. The place on the 
surface of the ground from which the wave-paths radiated, or 
seemed to radiate all round, was certainly contained within a 
circle of 10 miles in diameter, the centre of which was very nearly 
coincident with the town of Caggiano, situated 58 geographical 
miles to the east of Naples, and 164 miles south of that city, in 
asort of basin, in the midst of ridges of Apennine limestone. 
Sixty lines on the map representing wave-paths fell within this 
circle ; forty-eight fell within a smaller concentric circle of five 
miles in diameter ; thirty-two within a circle two miles in dia- 
meter ; and sixteen actually cross at a focal point, which is the 
centre of all the circles, or else within a circle of 500 yards radius 
drawn round it. Nothing more certain or more satisfactory 
could be wished. 

The depth of the focus of the earthquake below the surface 
was computed for twenty-six wave-paths separately, after deter- 
mining for each the angle at which thé wave emerged. The 
computation is easy, the collection and interpretation of the data 
very much otherwise. Of these twenty-six wave-paths twenty- 
three start from a depth of above 74 geographical miles = 43,284 
feet, The greatest depth indicated is 84 miles = 49,359 feet, 
and the least depth is 23 miles = 16,705 feet. Eighteen of the 
wave-paths agree toa mean focal depth of 53 geographical miles, 
or 34,930 feet, which may be regarded as the depth of the focus ; 
the whole vertical space from which the waves appear to start 
being probably 3 miles, or 18,225 feet at the utmost. 

The fissure should be regarded as a rent in the rocks, instantly 
filled with high-pressure steam, about 74 geographical miles, at 
least, in length: ‘ The production of the rent was the originating 
impulse of the earthquake, its repletion with dense steam, or a 
further extension of it, probably, that of the second shock!’ ‘The 
shock, properly so called, that which shakes down buildings, &c., 
and the precedent and succeeding tremors, are all waves of the 
same order, differing only in dimensions and more or less in 
direction ; the shock, being a wave of large amplitude (in pro- 
portion), the tremors of small, or very small, the latter also 
mixed with small transversals,’ 

The focal cavity, when at its full dimensions, was a curved 
fissure, whose height was three geographical miles, and the length 
along its curve of contrary flexure nine geographical miles ; 
the interval from wall to wall probably very small. The fissure 
Was not vertical but sloped with a dip to the south-east ; it did 
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’ not approach the surface nearer than 4} miles, but descended at 
least to 74 miles. The fissure was probably produced, or at 
least enlarged by rending ;* this constituted the earthquake 
shock ; it would take at least 74 seconds to produce the rent, 
and probably may have taken 32 seconds. 

If the temperature of the interior of the earth in the Calabrian 
region increase 1° Fahr. for 60 feet English, the temperatures 
and steam pressures due to the temperatures in the focal cavity 


would be as under : 
Pressure in 
Temp. Fahr. Atmospheres. 
Minimum depth .. .. .. 339°4 oo ce 7°85 
Mean focal depth .. .. .. 643°1 63 ee 148°88 
Maximum depth .. .. .. 883°6 eve 684°11 


Assuming the steam to have been admitted without limit at the 
highest temperature, Mr. Mallet shews that it might balance, in 
weight, about 8550 feet of limestone; it would not lift the 
whole mass of rock above for that was found to be 16,700 feet, 
yet its pressure on the walls of the cavity was not less than 
640,528 millions of tons. It may have been greater, because the 
steam might be supposed to have acquired a portion of the 
temperature of the lava, and that is 2000°. 

One inference from Mr. Mallet’s researches in regard to the 
amplitude of the wave is of great importance. Given the heat of 
steam employed to rend or to expand a cavity, and the distance 
from the surface, there is in rocks of known elasticity a limit to 
the amplitude of the wave at the surface. In the present case 
the limit is found, by calculation, employing the steam at 884°, 
to be 9 inches; by observation the maximum amplitude at the 
surface was found to be 2°5 inches; if the steam temperature had 
been taken at 643°, due to the mean depth, the calculated limit 
would have not materially differed from the observation. And 
thys we are conducted by Mr. Mallet to a deduction of much 
weight. Earthquakes are not agents of direct permanent eleva- 
tion of the surface of the globe. 

The amount of possible elevation during the transit of the wave 
is barely to be measured by instruments, and it is not a 
permanent rise. 

The velocity with which the wave passed in the earthquake 
under consideration was about 1000 feet in a second, above 
11 miles an hour; the velocity of the vibrations of the par- 
ticles in the wave was 12 feet in a second—a surprising result, 
for this is the speed of the vibrating motion which does the 
mischief, and it is only 8 miles an hour! In the greater earth- 
quakes, however, a much higher rate of vibration may happen. 
It is stated by Humboldt that human bodies were thrown by the 
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earthquake of Riobamba to an elevation of 100 feet : this required 
an upward velocity of 80 feet in a second, not much short of a 
mile in a minute. 

One more probable inference from the rich stores of Mr. 
Mallet’s computations will be of interest to geological students, 
the greatest probable depth of any earthquake impulse occurring 
in our planet, is calculated to be about 30 geographical miles, a 
depth at which there may be supposed to be a great local, if not 
general, mass of melted rock. 

The place which earthquakes hold in the general mechanism 
and history of the globe is very different in the minds of different 
geologists. In general no very serious study has been made, by 
even our ablest men, of the physical aspect of the question, nor 
indeed could be until the true nature of earthquake movement 
had been ascertained. It may, however, be regarded as a preva- 
lent opinion that, in some way or other, earthquakes represent, 
however feebly, the kind of action which formerly elevated 
some tracts of land and depressed others; a mitigated form of 
the ancient fever ; an eruptive symptom of an interior disorder ; 
the reaction of the fused interior of a planet against its oppressive 
rocky envelope. Conspicuous among all the investigators of 
volcanos and earthquakes in the regions most crowded with 
their eventful history, Humboldt regarded them as parts of one 


great system of secular effort, the legacy of the original heat of 
the globe. 


‘In a general view of nature all these phenomena are comprehended 
under the one idea of the action of the interior of a planet upon its 
crust and surface. Thus in the temperature increasing in the interior 
of the earth with the distance from the surface, we recognise the germ 
not only of earthquakes, but of the gradual elevation of continents, 
of chains of mountains, of extended fissures, of volcanic eruptions, and 
of the production of very various minerals and rocks.’ * 


Cordier, Elie de Beaumont, and Von Buch have signalised 
themselves among geologists for the boldness and distinctness of 
their view regarding the production of physical changes in and 
upon the earth, The spheroid, which derived its figure from 
revolution while fluid, is still unconsolidated within its exterior 
crust. It is exposed to changes of temperature, and especially 
to a slow secular cooling through uncompensated radiation of 
its heat into space ; composed as it is of solid and liquid parts, 
the whole indeed contracts, but these unlike parts contract un- 
equally. Thus great pressures are generated, and continually 
increased till the crust of the earth gives way in some manner 





* *Cosmos,’ Sabine’s Translation, vol. i. 
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and a forced adjustment is made. In ancient times these adjust- 
ments happened after intervals often very long, and inequalities 
of the earth’s surface resulted. 

In this speculation it is usually assumed that the internal con- 
traction is the greatest, and that the crust collapses over the 
shrunken liquid—the result being fracture or flexure in the rocks, 
elevation in one part, depression in another, and end-pressure 
and contortions of different sorts in particular situations. It is 
found by De Beaumont, on classing the great disturbances by 
which mountains have been raised, according to their geological 
epochs, that a peculiar symmetry reigns among them. In a 
country such as North Wales anticlinals and synclinals succeed 
one another over large tracts; they are parallel to one another 
on lines north-east and south-west, and belong to the same 
geological period. In South Wales and North Devon other 
anticlinals and synclinals are parallel to each other on lines, 
east and west, and are of the same geological date, posterior to 
the system mentioned before. On these and other such facts he 
founded a system of geological phenomena, which has been very 
generally adopted on the Continent of Europe—a system which 
ascribes all the parallel anticlinals and synclinals, even in remote 
districts, to one great effort for restoring the equilibrium of 
pressure. It cannot be doubted that in each district they belong 
to one mechanical agency of vast extent and unmatched force; 
for miles of rock in thickness and hundreds of miles square 
have thus been pressed into continuous ridges and hollows, with 
a mutual dependence of position, implying one continuous effort. 
Nor can it be doubted that in the course of contraction of the 
outer parts of the globe, from the melting-point of ordinary rocks 
to the existing temperature, the force generated under constraint 
would be from time to time competent to produce the effects 
recognised—now determined to one part of the globe, then to 
another. In the system of De Beaumont, earthquakes and volcanos 
are now perpetually satisfying by small effects of displacement 
the still continuing—but very slowly continuing—process of 
cooling of the interior of the globe. 

The view of Sir Charles Lyell, held with little variation from 
the time when he first controverted Von Buch on the theory of 
volcanos, and advocated cones of eruption instead of craters 
of elevation, has always treated earthquakes as the ordinary 
manifestation of the perennial efforts of nature to keep the 
balance even of rising and falling land, to effect the exchange of 
land and sea, and maintain the perpetually recurring vicissitude 
which Pythagoras and Hutton, after an interval of two thousand 
years, have so eloquently adyocated as the character of the 
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economy of nature. They are the agents of mountain upheaval, 
of fractured, and bent, and contorted strata; the one evident 
effect of perpetually renewed subterranean activity, not the dying 
efforts of the primeval heat of the globe, more and more retiring 
toward the centre, and more and more stifled under its growing 
load of cooled and consolidated rocks. 

The successive editions of the ‘ Principles of Geology ’ exhibit 
in this respect, indeed, as in many others, the modifications 
which time and further research have rendered necessary to 
maintain the positions first taken. But though much has been 
conceded, and many changes have been made, there is still in 
the latest and most deliberate expression of the views of this 
eminent writer nearly the same opinion as that formerly main- 
tained in regard to the elevation of mountain-chains, LEarth- 
quakes have raised them; volcanic or subterranean heat is de- 
veloped ; chemical action, electrical currents, are preferred as 
acute stimulants to the chronic effects—as Humboldt, Von Buch, 
and De Beaumont thought them—of a globe still hot but cooling. 
In the fifth edition, Book i. c. 5, we read :— 


‘We know that one earthquake may raise the coast of Chili for a 
hundred miles to the average height of about 3 feet. A repetition of 
two thousand shocks, of equal violence, might produce a mountain 
chain 100 miles long and 6000 feet high.’ 


And in the tenth edition, chap. vii. :— 


‘In our own times, as for example in Chili, the volcanic force has 
overcome the resistance, and permanently uplifted a country of such 
vast extent, that the weight and volume of the Andes must be insigni- 
ficant in comparison, even if we indulge the most moderate conjectures 
as to the thickness of the earth’s crust above the volcanic fire.’ 


In this same chapter the vast foldings and fractures, the anti- 
clinal and synclinal ridges and troughs, the vertical and some- 
times the inverted position of beds, with all the seeming abrupt- 
ness and intensity of the movements, are ascribed to the same 
cause: yielding in a slight degree to a limited force, they would 
become squeezed and folded to any amount, if subjected for a 
sufficient number of times to its repeated action. In some parts 
of his reasoning, however, Sir C, Lyell evidently regards vol- 
canic energy, as manifested in earth-movement, to be such as to 

in its own nature capable of accumulation through countless 
ages, and of sudden and vast effects, quite different from the few 
doubtful and partial lifts at particular points, which are called in 
evidence, There is, he tells us, no lack of mechanical force in 
the subterranean moving cause, but the antagonist power, or the 
strength, toughness, and density, of the earth’s crust is insufficient 
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to resist so long as to allow the volcanic energy an indefinite 
time to accumulate, The explosive charge finds relief con- 
tinuously, as by the rise of land in Sweden; or at frequent inter- 
vals, as in the earthquake of Chili. Much of the reasoning now 
employed by the eloquent advocate of the same causes produc- 
tive of equal effects in equal times, is of a kind to suggest the 
belief that in some future edition of the ‘ Principles of Geology’ 
a way will be found of reconciling the apparent uniformity of 
natural agencies, in these latter days, with the greater mechanical 
efforts which formerly were concerned in producing the great 
non-volcanic ridges on the surface of our globe. It will presently 
be seen that, in the opinion of mechanicians, earthquakes have 
raised no chains of mountains whatever :— 


‘ Iste nec ausus 
Nec potuit.’ 


In his important Memoir on the ‘Theories of Elevation and 
Earthquakes,’ * Mr. Hopkins, contemplating the phenomena under 
all relations, supposes cases to arise in which the subterranean 
disturbance may take place under a considerable extent of the 
earth’s surface, and the intensity of the force employed may 
be great. In this case a small permanent elevation of the land 
may possibly be one of the effects of an earthquake. But, 
in general, the wave of compression, which traverses the rock, in 
consequence of the shock at some depth below the surface, has 
no effect of the kind. It is a travelling form, accompanied by a 
limited vibration of the particles ; at most a few inches or feet of 
upward, oblique, or horizontal motion are produced, according 
to the distance of the wave from its origin, and then all is 
restored to rest. Earthquake-shocks, such as are usually expe- 
rienced, even the greatest, raise neither continents nor islands, 
and only rarely break by their own efforts the continuity of any 
plane tract of the surface of the earth. 

The earth-wave thus described, the swiftly-moving undulation 
which excites our wonder and alarm, shakes with its vibration 
everything on the surface of the earth, and thrills through its 
depths, a sudden pang wrung from nature under extreme pres 
sure. By its strokes, each a few inches or a few feet in length, 
it unsettles what is ill-compacted, and overthrows what is ill- 
supported, opens fissures in buildings, and topples down detached 
rocks. Through very small spaces the ground is raised and let 
fall in proportion to the amplitude of the vibration of the pat- 
ticles, but the wave passes, the momentary elevation comes 10 





* ‘Reports of the British Association, 1847. 
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an end, and however many such movements may have passed 
beneath any tract, we have no warrant for believing that any 
sensible and permanent change of the relative level of sea and 
land can be produced by such mechanism. 

That this conclusion may sound strange to those who have 
been taught to look to this agency, often repeated, for disruption 
of the strata in faults, and contortions of rocks in anticlinals and 
synclinals, and even for continental elevation and depression, is 
very probable. Physicists, however, who compare effects with 
causes on proper grounds, will readily free themselves from the 
error which confounds rapidity of wave-movement—the travelling 
of pressure—with the displacement of particles in the wave, and 
will not attribute to one of these an enormous exaggeration of 
the moderate effects really due to the other. Nor will geologists 
be discouraged from continuing their attention to earthquakes 
and their effects, as in some way connected with great internal 
disturbance,—symptoms of a disorder which may really be 
effective in breaking the crust of the earth, and in producing the 
great ridges and hollows on which its physical aspect is moulded. 
There is something more to be eusdlund What makes the 
earthquake ? 

What makes the earthquake? What strikes the heavy blow 
on solid rock so far below the surface, and causes it to vibrate 
through many degrees of latitude and longitude? The general 
answer must be, local displacement of the rock by application 
of force. What force? Are there cavities in the earth into 
which or out of which steam may violently rush, and so shake 
everything around? Or can there be falls of rock in subter- 
ranean hollows, so as by their hammer-strokes to produce a like 
effect? Or can the rocks be rent with violence, and thus at once 
fissures be produced, masses displaced, and steam allowed to 
expand ? 

Each of these suppositions may be freely adopted, as not only 
possibly true, but really effectual in the production of earthquake. 
That fissures and cavities exist in the earth, is an undoubted if 
not self-evident truth, That volcanos are seated over them and 
are shaken by movements connected with them, admits of no 
denial. That such must exist under dislocated mountain-ranges 
seems proved by the settled fact of the dependence of great 
earthquakes on the ranges of such rocks; and that fresh fractures 
and fissures must be produced from time to time by the effect 
of such earthquakes, will be readily conceded. But what is it 
which now sets, or formerly did set, all this machinery in action? 
What raised the mountains ? 

Only one sufficient answer can be given: exterior displacement 
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' is the effect of interior pressure. This has been thought possible 
in more ways than one. The axis of the earth is easily changed 
—on paper—by desperate speculators, and mathematicians and 
astronomers have been implored to allow in this manner the 
polar points to wander through many circles of latitude; but the 
entreaties have failed fo mollify such judges :— 


‘Mens immota manet, lacrime volvuntur inanes.’ 


: 


The most popular of all the general notions of change in 
the interior of the earth is the hypothesis of contraction of the 
mass of the globe by radiation of heat into space. Founded 
upon the observed fact of the augmentation of heat as we 
descend into the earth; the upspringing of warm waters from 
fractures extending to depths greater than man has reached ; and 
the spheroidal figure of the globe, which is that of revolution on 
its present axis; this speculation is too firmly rooted to be easily 
dethroned. To make it effectual, however, it is quite essential 
to adopt the further opinion that the earth, at the basis of vol- 
canic regions, is still fluid with heat—internal heat—not central 
fire, but a zone of fluid rock under some ten, twenty, or more 
miles of rock. The zone may not be continuous, it may be 
divided by solid partitions; but there must be such a zone to 
supply the irregular but irrepressible demands of the volcano, 
Spread as this volcanic action is over half the area of the 
globe, and along all its coasts in every latitude, we cannot hesi- 
tate to regard its feeding zone of fluid rock as a just object of 
reasoning. 

Now, in such a mass as our planet is, and in such a state as 
it appears to be, a long-continued—perhaps immeasurably long 
—period of slow cooling must produce very marked effects. Its 
solid and liquid parts, to speak only of the exterior portions, 
must contract unequally, and must be adjusted, after long 
tendency to break, by breaking. If the central parts of the globe 
be solid—as may probably be admitted without hesitation—the 
effect of the difference in the rate of contraction by cooling must 
be the more marked, because of its being principally confined to 
comparatively narrow zones of unlike nature. 

The well-known speculation of De Beaumont consists in de- 
fining the effect of the unequal contraction of the solid and liquid 
parts of the globe. The solid collapses and is bent and broken 
on the more rapidly contracting fluid below; the whole of the 
interior supposed to be liquid, the solid crust to be relatively 
thin ; at the origin of the cooling a fluid globe; the point at 
which it has arrived a crust some miles in thickness. A cooling 
from 2000° or more to 50° or 60° in the course of geological time, 
is 
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is enough to account for upward and downward movements of 
any magnitude known to geology. Solid granite contracts under 
a change of 1° of temperature 5,5, oth of its length; a granitic 
liquid, if we may so term it, must alter its dimensions at a more 
rapid rate, probably at twice that rate. The difference may be 
greater or less, but it must be sufficient to account for great dis- 
arrangement of the solid exterior masses during their inevitable 
adjustment to the interior liquid. This process of cooling, at 
present almost inconceivably ox must have been formerly more 
rapid.* It must always have been gradual, and only productive 
of gradual secular changes of the relative level of land and sea, 
varied at intervals by sudden efforts to restore the disturbed 
balance of pressures. 

With one other inference from the general theory of a cooling 
globe, which bears directly on the question of change of the 
interior pressures, we may conclude this part of the subject. The 
process of consolidation is going on: during all the time that it 
has been in progress there has been a conflict of two effects—a 
contraction of the mass while consolidating, a change of relative 
specific gravity in the part become solid. This change in the 
case of the formation of felspathic rocks is to produce a solid 
mass specifically lighter than the mixed fluid out of which it 
was formed. Felspathic rocks are specifically lighter than the 
average of lavas—much lighter than the hornblendic or augitic 
lavas—but consolidation has upon the whole produced contrac- 
tion; hence a local elevation where the lighter solid was formed, 
and all round it a relative and a real depression in the liquid. 
On every ground of probability, then, the earth is still under- 
going change of internal pressure, and change of external form 
corresponding to it, from causes which formerly were productive 
of far greater effects in a given time. 

Can the occurrence of earthquakes be predicted? ‘To those 
who think that by no possibility can we be truly forewarned of 
the arrival of these uncomfortable visitors, it may be matter of 
wonder that they have been foretold. For thus saith Pliny t: 
‘The Babylonians are of opinion that earthquakes, openings of 
the ground, and the like, depend on the influence of the heavenly 
bodies, to three of whom lightnings are ascribed; and that they 
happen when these are in conjunction with the sun, and specially 
at the quadratures of the heavens (quadrata mundi).’ 





* The rate of cooling is proportional to the difference between the mean tem- 
perature of the surface of the globe (+ 58°) and the temperature of space (say 
~ 58°). The difference may be 116°; in the earlier periods it may have been 20 
times as great. 

t ‘Nat. Hist., lib. ii. c. 79, § 191, Sillig. 
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‘High fame, and indeed something immortal and divine,’ he 
says, ‘must be ascribed to Anaximander, the Milesian, if we may 
believe that he forewarned the Lacedemonians, and bade them 
to look after their city and dwellings, for that an earthquake 
was imminent; when, indeed, the city was overthrown, and of 
Mount Taygetus a great part, prominent like a ship, was broken 
off and fell in ruin. Another and not less divine thought was 
the conjecture of Pherecydes, the teacher of Pythagoras, who 
perceiving the wells to be drained of water, predicted an earth- 
quake.’ Que si vera sunt, says the Roman naturalist, in what 
degree did such men differ from the gods while living? They 
probably were true: the fall of Taygetus was like the well-known 
slide of the Rossberg ; the disappearance of water from’ the wells 
in Campania (where Pherecydes lived) is a well-known precursor 
of the earthquake and eruption. Pliny goes on to say, that only 
in a quiet season, sky calm, and sea at rest, do earthquakes 
happen. 

Here then are signs of the coming disaster: some of them 
were admitted by Aristotle, and are repeated to this day, with 
more or less of confidence in their truth. Let them not be 
derided as the vain guesses of false philosophy ; two of them, 
at least, are worthy of consideration. The Chaldzan ‘placitum’ 
may have had for its basis a long series of astronomical data, 
and a corresponding catalogue of earthquakes, In modern 
times M. Perrey and Mr. Mallet have made a similar comparison, 
of earth shakings and solar influence ; planets may have their 
turn, since the influence of Venus and Jupiter has been recog- 
nised in the appearance and position of spots on the sun, which 
are thought to be of an eruptive, that is, volcanic nature.* If we 
take the numbers of earthquakes in the British Isles and Northem 
Seas, from the eleventh to the nineteenth century, as given by 
M. Perrey and adopted by Mr. Mallet, and class them by months, 
we have 56 in the winter quarter, 42 in the spring quarter, 52 in 
the summer quarter, and 67 in the autumnal quarter. 

But this mode of reckoning fits neither the solar quadratures 
nor the critical epochs of temperature. Taking a different view 
of the numbers, we have the following comparison. Average 
monthly number, 18:1—from February to July, 6 months of fewer 
earthquakes, average = 14°3; from August to January, 6 months 
of more earthquakes, average = 21°8. 

We may test this result by classifying in the same way Mr. 
Milne’s table of 139 Scottish and 116 English earthquakes, 
given in Mr. Mallet’s Report. The initial month must be 





* De La Rue, Stewart and Loewy, in the ‘ Royal Soc. Trans.,’ 1868. 
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changed. The mean monthly number is 21‘°2—from March to 
August, 6 months of fewer earthquakes, average = 16:1 ; from 
September to February, 6 months of more earthquakes, average 
= 263. 

Another example from the Scandinavian and Icelandic system 
of earth-movement, gives a different but equally systematic 
result, Mean monthly number =17°8. The series begins 
with April—from April to September, 6 months of fewer earth- 
quakes, average = 14:5; from October to March, 6 months of 
more earthquakes, average = 201. 

Similar results are obtained from the large series of recorded 
earthquakes in the basin of the Rhine and Switzerland; from 
the catalogue of Italian and Sicilian Earthquakes; from the United 
States ; and from the whole northern zone of Europe and Asia. 
In France, Belgium and Holland, the series is of a similar 
character, but the initial month is May. Mean monthly average, 
54°7—from May to October, 6 months of fewer earthquakes, 
average = 47']; from November to April, 6 months of more 
earthquakes, average — 65°5. 

These results are surely very remarkable and unexpectedly 
consistent; the general result being that the monthly number of 
earthquakes is decidedly greatest in the first or winter, and last 
or autumnal quarters of the year, while the earth is nearest to 
the sun. 

It would have been satisfactory to have applied the same test 
to equatorial regions and the southern hemisphere ; and some 
data exist for this purpose in respect of the Antilles, Cuba, 
Mexico, and Chili; but the records are not comparable in extent 
or precision with those of Europe. 


To complete this inquiry as to the influence of celestial bodies 
on the production of tremors in the earth, we may notice the 
elaborate results of M. Perrey, obtained by comparing the number 
of earthquakes which occur at new and full moon, and those 
which are recorded at the quadratures, The greater number 
occur at the former times. It appears also that more earthquakes 
happen when the moon is in perigee, nearest the earth, than when 
she is in apogee—farthest removed. 

Thus we arrive at the conclusion that the force within the 
earth which struggles to be free, and in the effort rends and 
shakes its prison walls, is favoured by the diminution of dis- 
tance between the earth and the moon, and between the earth 
and the sun, and by the concurrence of the two luminaries in a 
line passing through the earth. This is exactly the character of tide 

—a differential 
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—a differential superimposed on a general pressure. These 
luminaries do not cause earthquake by producing a tidal move- 
ment, but they add a tidal inequality to an outward secular 
pressure, 

Anaximander may have had the same reason to expect the 
fall of Taygetus, that every land-drainer of England has to look 
for the sliding of ground loosened by crevices and bathed by 
underground water. The hills about Bath and Oxford, in Dor- 
setshire and Lincolnshire, along the range of the lias and 
Oxford clay, require no earthquake to generate the motion 
which every wet season is apt enough to produce. But the 
observation of Pherecydes is distinctly due to the often repeated 
experience of the occupants of the Vesuvian slopes, where streams 
are rare, and wells are essential to the cultivation. These wells 
fail, or rather their waters sink several palms or paces, and soon 
after comes the earthquake and the eruption. The explanation 
is simple. The earthquake is already begun, the first dis- 
turbance is really felt when the waters escape by the freshly 
opened or freshly enlarged fissures ; the shock ensues when the 
descending water is converted to explosive steam. Whether 
this explanation can be extended to non-volcanic countries is not 
yet known; there are no data to determine it. It is quite 
possible that by further study, and more exact registration, some 
real dependence may be shown of the frequency of earthquake 
on the abundance or deficiency of rain, even in England; not 
that rain or drought at the surface can make or prevent an earth- 
quake at a depth of some miles, but that it cannot be quite without 
influence on the force and frequency of these tremors. If the 
deep rock fissures received no supply we should have no hot 
springs, and they would receive but a small supply, if several 
years of non-pluvial character were to succeed each other. 

In considering this whole subject we are forcibly struck by 
the seeming indifference of astronomers and meteorologists to 
the investigation of a phenomenon of nature which occasion- 
ally subdues the strongest heart with more than common dread. 
Why have not the observatories of England added seismometers 
to their instruments of research? Should not this have been the 
practical issue of the efforts of the British Association to obtain 
the most perfect record of earthquakes of every age—a catalogue 
of wondrous labour—and of the Royal Society to analyse the 
effects of one conspicuous and destructive shock? What will be 
said in future days of the negligent philosophy which, with 
instruments at hand, and a just theory to make them efficient, 
permitted shocks only a few weeks since to be felt from ov 
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broke and Exeter, to Hereford and Leamington and Liverpool, 
without a single accurate record of the time when they hap- 
pened, the force with which they moved, the direction of the 
wave, or the velocity of its transit ? 


‘ pudet hac opprobria nobis 
Et dici potuisse, et non potuisse refelli.’ 


Surely it is the part of experimental philosophy and the fol- 
lowers of Newton to complete the study of the forces which now 
agitate our globe, and thus to obtain a sure basis for reasoning 
on the vicissitudes which it has undergone. 








Art. 1V.—A Chapter of Autobiography. By the Right Hon. 
W. E. Gladstone. London, 1868. 


1 is this Pamphlet Mr. Gladstone has put forth a sort of Apologia 
pro vitaé sud which, to say the least, is singularly charac- 

teristic, and will disappoint both his.enemies and his friends. 
As a psychological revelation the ‘Chapter of Autobiography ’ 
is eminently interesting :—as a political justification it is emi- 
nently unsatisfactory. It is not an attempt to reconcile his 
present conduct in reference to the Irish Church with his early 
well-known and published opinions as to Church and State, but 
an admission, candid in the extreme, that the two things are 
wholly irreconcileable. It will, we think, satisfy every one of 
what scarcely any one who knows Mr. Gladstone ever doubted 
—namely, the honesty and disinterestedness of his retreat from 
his original position ; but it leaves our amazement that a man of 
his mental powers should ever have intrenched himself in such 
a position tenfold greater than before. In the whole of his pre- 
fatory remarks on political inconsistency, the pleas which may 
be urged in mitigation of it, and the criteria by which it 
should be judged, we unreservedly concur. Nearly all the 
statesmen of our generation have largely modified or altogether 
changed their views on most important questions, and have 
ended life at a very different point of the political horizon from 
that at which they entered;—nor are those the’ most to be 
respected and admired who have changed the least. In such 
seething times as ours these alterations of position and of view 
are inevitable, and may usually be accounted for without calling 
to our aid any of those sinister or questionable motives to which 
superficial intelligence and partisan passion are so often ready 
to assign them. The creditable explanations of such phenomena 
are 
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_are too numerous and too ample to leave much justification for 
the uncharitable surmises of men who are always imagining 
discreditable ones. The mere difference of temperament between 
youth and age accounts for much. Youth is instinctively san- 
guine and progressive; age instinctively cautious and con- 
servative. The one hopes extravagantly; the other fears un- 
reasonably. The first looks chiefly to possible attainment, the 
second to certain obstacles and contingent dangers, Inherent 
differences of character account for still more. They exist 
at all periods, but often do not show themselves till men are 
fairly launched in their career and have irretrievably com- 
mitted themselves to parties and opinions. They then hear 
discussions, encounter arguments, learn facts, quail before logic 
which had never been brought to bear upon them before ; and 
just in proportion to their sincerity does change, and what looks 
sometimes like apostacy, become inevitable. They find out 
that they were born upon the wrong benches. They entered life 
with the opinions of their fathers; they find themselves forced to 
change them for opinions of their own. Then circumstances 
alter; new knowledge spreads ; fresh subjects come up for dis- 
cussion ; questions are brought from the obscure background 
into the very front of the battle; the great aggregate mind of 
the nation undergoes a change, and is wrought upon by other 
influences ;—and it is unreasonable to expect that, in a con- 
stitution such as ours, politicians, and they only, should not be 


sensitive, each in his way and according to his nature, to the 
spirit of the times, 


* Yet, as it still remains true that the actual opinions and professions 
of men in office, and men in authority without office, are among the 
main landmarks on which the public has to rely, it may seem that, in 
vindicating an apparent liberty of change, we destroy the principal 
guarantees of integrity which are available for the nation at large, and 
with these all its confidence in the persons who are to manage its 
affairs. This would be a consequence so fatal, that it might even 
drive us back upon the hopeless attempt to stereotype the minds of 
men, and fasten on their manhood the swaddling clothes of their 
infancy. But such is not the alternative. We may regulate the 
changes which we cannot forbid, by subjecting them to the test of 
public scrutiny, and by directing that scrutiny to the enforcement 
of the laws of moral obligation. There are abundant signs, by which to 
distinguish between those changes which prove nothing worse than 
the fallibility of the individual mind, and mancuvres which destroy 
confidence, and erftail merited dishonour. Changes which are sudden 
and precipitate—changes accompanied with a light and contemptuous 
repudiation of the former self—changes which are systematically 
timed and tuned to the interest of personal menine * 
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which are hooded, slurred over, or denied—for these changes, and 
such as these, I have not one word to say; and if they can be justly 
charged upon me, I can no longer desire that any portion, however 
small, of the concerns or interests of my countrymen should be lodged 
in my hands.’ 


Mr. Gladstone’s doctrine, maintained without reserve or 
qualification in his great Work ‘ The State in its Relations with 
the Church,’ was that ‘the State has a Conscience,’ that that 
‘Conscience can and ought to take cognizance of religious 
Truth and error;’ that our State, ‘the United Kingdom, was 
under an obligation to give an active and exclusive support to 
the established religion of the country,’ and that the then 
existing state of things was ‘worth preserving and defending 
against encroachment from whatever quarter.’ 

‘Scarcely’ (says Mr. Gladstone with touching candour) ‘had my work 
issued from the press when I became aware that there was no party, 
no section of a party, no individual person probably in the House of 
Commons, who was prepared to act upon it. I found myself the last 
man on the sinking ship. Exclusive support to the established religion 
of the country, with a limited and local exception for Scotland under 
the Treaty of Union with that country, had been up to that time the 
actual rule of our policy; the instances to the contrary being of 
equivocal construction, and of infinitesimal amount. But the attempt 
to give this rule a vitality other than that of sufferance was an 
anachronism in time and in place. When I bid it live, it was just 
about to die.’ 


We are not now concerned with the theory itself, which the 
present Prime Minister, in the year 1841, and at the mature age 
of thirty-two, put forward in all its medieval nakedness and 
entirety ; but with the explanation which he gives for having 
then adopted and propounded what he fully admits to have been 
so complete an error, and for having now abandoned and reversed 
it. And it is here that the psychological curiosity we have 
referred to is so manifest,—consisting apparently in a singular 
faculty of omitting to see certain facts fatal to his views, or 
extenuating and minimising them till they became almost 
invisible, and of exaggerating and colouring others till they 
altogether fill and cloud the field of vision,—amounting together 
to that most fatal of all logical sins, an actual vitiation of the 
very premisses of the argument. As far as we understand him 
he still in his heart clings, not only to the Union, but (like Dr. 
Arnold) to the identicality of the Church and the State as the 
true ideal, but admits and sees distinctly the conditions under 
which that Union becomes indefensible and indeed imprac- 
ticable, The passage is so remarkable as bearing upon, and 

indeed 
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_ indeed containing in itself the whole foundation of our criticism 
on Mr, Gladstone’s explanation, that we quote it in full :— 


‘ But there are two causes, the combined operation of which, on 
reaching a certain point of development, relaxes or dissolves their 
union by a process as normal (if it be less beneficial) as that by which 
the union was originally brought about. One of these is the establish- 
ment of the principle of popular self-government as the basis of 
political constitutions. The other is the disintegration of Christendom 
from one into many communions. As long as the Church at large, or 
the Church within the limits of the nation is substantially one, I do 
not see why the religious care of the subject, through a body properly 
constituted for the purpose, should cease to be a function of the State, 
with the whole action and life of which it has, throughout Europe, 
been so long and so closely associated. As long as the State holds, 
by descent, by the intellectual superiority of the governing classes, 
and by the good will of the people, a position of original and unde- 
rived authority, there is no absolute impropriety, but the reverse, in 
its commending to the nation the greatest of all boons. But when, 
either by some Revolution of institutions from their summit to their 
base, or by a silent and surer process, analogous to that which inces- 
santly removes and replaces the constituent parts of the human body, 
the State has come to be the organ of the deliberate and ascertained 
will of the community, expressed through legal channels—then the 
inculeation of a religion can no longer rest, in full or permanent 
force, upon its authority. When, in addition to this, the community 
itself is split and severed into opinions and communions, which, what- 
ever their concurrence in the basis of Christian belief, are hostile in 
regard to the point at issue, so that what was meant for the nation 
dwindles into the private estate as it were of a comparative handful— 
the attempt to maintain an Established Church becomes an error fatal 
to the peace, dangerous perhaps even to the life, of civil society. Such 
a Church then becomes (to use a figure I think of John Foster’s), no 
longer the temple, but the mere cemetery, of a great idea,’ 


Now the remarkable point to note is this: that in 1841, when 
the doctrine in question was deliberately propounded and 
reiterated in a fourth edition of ‘The State in its Relations with 
the Church,’ both these conditions, here stated to be so fatal to the 
theory and so clearly rendering the attempt to apply it in prac- 
tice a dangerous error, existed, and had long existed, in full life 
and vigour. Not only were the Maynooth Grant and the Regium 
Donum annually voted, not only had the Church of Scotland 
its established and legally recognised position—anomalies and 
exceptions which Mr. Gladstone admits but does not succumb 
to; but Britain as well:as Christendom was disintegrated into 
numberless communions, not merely winked at by the State but 
registered, recognised and confirmed in their rights and privileges; 
Dissenters and Catholics together probably equalled if they did 
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not surpass in number the adherents of the Church of England; 
Romanists and Unitarians sat in Parliament and filled administra- 
tive offices, for emancipation had been carried and the Test Acts 
were repealed; and it would be difficult to maintain that ‘the 
State’ then held in the estimation of the people a position of 
admitted intellectual superiority, or revered ‘original and unde- 
rived authority.’ The great political revolution of 1832, more- 
over, had been consummated ten years before; the nation had 
entered on its inheritance and its majority, and had taken in 
hand the management of its own affairs ; and the Ministry which 
appointed Bishops, and the legal] dignitaries who, in the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, virtually and in the last resort 
governed the Church and decided on its doctrines and its dis- 
cipline, were, undeniably and scarcely indirectly, nominated by 
the ten-pound householder. Every circumstance and considera- 
tion which by Mr. Gladstone’s avowal renders his theory untenable 
in 1868, was equally extant, equally notorious, and equally valid 
when he first broached it thirty years ago. 

But, he pleads, there were events and phenomena at the 
earlier date which might well excuse a sanguine mind for 
believing that the Church of England was about to arise in its 
might, and not only resume but vindicate its old dominion, 
‘The spectacle, as a whole, was like what we are told of a 
Russian spring ; when, after long months of rigid cold, almost 
in a day the snow dissolves, the ice breaks up and is borne away, 
and the whole earth is covered with a rush of verdure. These 
were bright and happy days for the Church of England. She 
seemed, or seemed to seem, as a Church recalling the descrip- 
tions of Holy Writ; to be “ beautiful as the sun which goeth 
forth in his might,” “ and terrible as an army with banners.”’ 

Mr, Gladstone draws, with almost seductive eloquence, a 
brilliant, but in our judgment, a most exaggerated picture of the 
revival of zeal and energy which he fancied at the time belonged 
especially to the Establishment, but which was in truth a re- 
awakening of the spiritual life of the whole nation, That the 
fair seeming and the partial view should have thus carried 
captive his young imagination may surprise us, but that it did 
so there can be no doubt; and the fact furnishes us with a 
measure to show how curiously vivid that imagination was, and 
how imperfectly under the control of the intellect or the obser- 
vation of the Statesman. He actually believed that the Church 
was about to win back all wanderers and schismatics into its 
fold, and to be once again the ideal Ecclesia of the past. 


. ‘Purity, unity, and energy seemed, as three fair sisters hand in 
hand, 
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hand, to advance together. Such a state of things was eminently 
suited to act on impressible and sanguine minds. I, for one, formed 
a completely false estimate of what was about to happen ; and believed 
that the Church of England, through the medium of a regenerated 
clergy ‘and an intelligent and attached laity, would not only hold her 
ground, but would even in great part probably revive the love and the 
allegiance both of the masses who were wholly falling away from 
religious observances, and of those large and powerful nonconforming 
bodies, the existence of which was supposed to have no other cause 
than the neglect of its duties by the National Church, which had long 
left the people as sheep without a shepherd.’ 


The immediate purpose of these pages of autobiography (which 
their author, with a pathetic humility that would disarm criti- 
cism were criticism not an obligation, describes as the record 
of ‘an infirm judgment, exhibited in a practical indiscretion’) 
is to expound the causes and the process of Mr. Gladstone's 
change of view, to explain why ‘ my opinion of the Established 
Church of Ireland is now the direct opposite of what it was 
then,’ why ‘I then thought it reconcileable with civil and 
national justice, yet think it grossly unjust now.’ But we 
cannot say that he makes even this clear to us. He proves 
that the change of opinion was gradual, honest, and reluctant, 
involving considerable sacrifice of interest and feeling and much 
internal struggle; but it can scarcely be said that he makes out 
a case to justify the active transfer of his mind and powers from 
one side to the other. His account of the matter appears to us 
a curious picture of that subtle mistiness of intellect, that habit 
of handling great questions not by instinctive mental grasp, but 
by tentative mental processes, which is fatal to commanding 
statesmanship. ‘1 was bound,’ he says, ‘to defend the Irish 
Church, as long as it could be defended on the ground of its 
truth. But when the day arrived on which that ground was 
definitively abandoned, and a policy was to be adopted by the 
Imperial Parliament such as to destroy this plea, I was equally 
bound to adopt no other.’ It is not quite clear what Mr. Glad- 
stone means by ‘the truth of the Irish Church ;’ but surely the 
truth of its doctrines, the value of its teaching, the superior 
Christian purity of its faith and creed to those of Rome, must be 
as certain to his mind now as when he first wrote his book in 
1838, and, if so, its defensibility must be as manifest, It would 
seem that, practically, Sir Robert Peel’s proposal ‘to remodel 
and increase the Grant to Maynooth in 1844’ was the argument 
which, as Paley says, ‘did the business,’ and revealed to Mr. 
Gladstone how untenable was his original position, He did not 
see how the proposal on any statesmanlike ground could be 
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resisted; so he resigned office in order to be able to consider the 
subject more dispassionately. 


‘ But, he writes, ‘the moment that I admitted the validity of a 
claim by the Church of Rome for the gift, by the free act of the 
Imperial Parliament, of new funds for the education of its clergy, the 
true basis of the Established Church of Ireland for me was cut away.’ 


Yet this Grant to Maynooth had been in existence ever since 
the Union; Sir Robert Peel merely added to it, and made it a 
permanent charge instead of an annual vote. In its former 
shape, it appears, it was consistent with Mr. Gladstone’s theory 
of an Established Church :—in its new form it was fatal to it. 
The framework of his view would stand 8928/. a year, but gave 
way totally under the pressure of 26,360/. 


‘ True,’ he continues, ‘I did not say that I was thenceforward pre- 
pared at any moment to vote for the removal of the Established Church 
in Ireland. And this for the best of all reasons: it would not have 
been true. It is one thing to lift the anchor; it is another to spread 
the sails.’ [Sailors would tell him that if you weigh the anchor 
without setting the sails, the vessel inevitably drifts.| ‘It may be 
a duty to be in readiness for departure, when departure itself would 
be an offence against public prudence and public principle. But 
I do not go so far even as this. On the contrary, I was willing 
and desirous that it should be permitted to continue. If its 
ground in logic was gone, yet it might have, in fact, like much 
besides, its day of grace. I do not now say that I leapt at once to 
the conclusion that the Established Church of Ireland must at any 
definite period “cease to exist as an Establishment.” She had my 
sincere good will; I was not sorry, I was glad, that while Ireland 
seemed content to have it so, a longer time should be granted her to 
unfold her —_ energies through the medium of an active and 
pious clergy, which until this our day she had never possessed. My 
mind recoiled then, as it recoils now, from the idea of worrying the 
Trish Church to death. I desired that it should remain even as it 
was, until the way should be opened, and the means at hand, for 
bringing about some better state of things.’ 


Mr. Gladstone has now ‘come to the conclusion that the 
Established Church of Ireland should definitively cease to exist 
as an Establishment,’ and that, ‘for the Elect’s sake,’ the ‘day 
of grace’ of which he speaks should ‘be shortened.’ Here, 
again, he fails distinctly to tell us why, though six pages (pp. 
82-38) appear to be devoted to the task. All we gather from 
them is that up to 1833, or thereabout, he considers the Church 
never had fair play; that since that date she has tried to 
evangelise Ireland and has failed; that, with everything in her 
favour (except disestablishment and disendowment), she has 
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scarcely gained one inch of ground against Catholicism. There- 
fore, he argues, the time for trying disestablishment has come, 
and he echoes Mr. Lowe’s Delenda, ‘Cut her down: why 
cumbereth she the ground ?’ 


‘Even with my present opinions I might feel a seruple as to the 
measures now proposed, but for the resistless and accumulated proof 
of impotence afforded by the experience of my life-time, and due, I 
believe, to a radically false position. For the Irish Church has, since 
the tithe war of 1830-2 came to an end, had not only fair play—that 
is such fair play as in Ireland the Establishment allows to the Church 
—but fair play and something more. She has enjoyed an opportunity, 
extending over a generation of men, with circumstances of favour such 
as can hardly be expected to recur. What has been her case? She 
has had ample endowments; perfect security; an almost unbroken 
freedom from the internal controversies which have chastened (though, 
in chastening, I believe improved) the Church of England. The 
knowledge of the Irish language has been extensively attained by her 
clergy. She has had all the moral support that could be given her by 
the people of this country; for it was the people, and not a mere party, 
who, in 1835-8, repudiated and repelled the Appropriation Clause. 
Her rival, the Church of Rome, has seen its people borne down to the 
ground by famine; and then thinned from year to year, in hundreds 
of thousands, by the resistless force of emigration. And, last and most 
of all, in the midst of that awful visitation of 1847-8, her Protestant 
Clergy came to the Roman Catholic people clad in the garb of angels 
of light ; for, besides their own bounty (most liberal, I believe, in pro- 
portion to their means), they became the grand almoners of the British 
nation. When, after all this, we arrive at a new census of religion in 
1861, we find that only the faintest impression has been made upon 
the relative numbers of the two bodies ; an impression much slighter, 
I apprehend, than would have been due to the comparative immunity 
of the Established Church from the drain of emigration ; and, if so, 
representing in reality, not a gain, but a virtual loss of some part of 
the narrow ground which before was occupied by the favoured religion 
of the State I think we ought now to perceive that the annex- 
ation of the warrant of civil authority to the religious embassy of the 
Irish Church, discredits in lieu of recommending it in the view of 
the Irish people. Ido not mean that we are to put down the Esta- 
blishment for the sake of a more effective propagandism,’—p. 33. 


Are these the real reasons for so daring, so difficult, so unpre- 
cedented a proceeding ; or can they be accepted as an adequate 
justification? It is just a generation since, by the conversion 
of the tithe into a rent-charge, the Protestant Church in Ireland 
obtained (to use Mr. Gladstone’s phrase) ‘ fair play ;’ and he is 
ready to condemn it because it has not already won the game. 
Is this a fair trial? What are five-and-thirty years in the life- 
time of a nation? They are less than so many hours of a 
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vidual duration. The race of men, who in their youth, saw 
the tenth haycock, the tenth sheaf, the tenth pig, carted from the 
field or cabin of the Catholic peasant into the farm-yard of 
the Protestant Rector, and who fought to prevent the irritating 
seizure, has not yet had time to die out—scarcely to grow old. 
Have the seeds which have been sown since that evil day had 
time toripen? Has the Church even had fair play? Have not 
its influence and its labours been perpetually thwarted and dis- 
turbed by insurrections and fierce conflicts with which religious 
differences had nothing whatever to do—by agrarian crime, with 
which the law dealt languidly and timidly ; by Repeal agita- 
tion, at which factious folly half connived ; by wild, fanatical 
schemes of land division, which thoughtless Liberal sympathy 
encouraged ; by Fenian rebellion and murder, which party zeal 
and party unscrupulosity did not quite disdain to use? Has even 
the wise and statesmanlike scheme of mixed education, which 
has already wrought such good results, which we trust will in 
the course of years transform the moral, as a better agrarian 
system is transforming the social, aspect of the country, and to 
which all who know Ireland look with the-most sanguine hopes— 
has even that had fair play, or a competent time to show what 
it can effect? Is it not notorious that the most persistent efforts 
have been made by the Roman hierarchy to overthrow it, just 
because they are conscious of that operation and those tendencies 
which our duller vision ignores because they are less manifest, 
and despises because they are more gradual, than our impatience 
demands? Is it not well-known, also, that by our suicidal and 
niggard parsimony, in confining the remuneration of the masters 
of these national schools to the shabbiest pittance, we have failed 
to enlist them on our side, to make them contented, and, there- 
fore, inculcators of content around them, and to render their 
classes (as we ought to have done) centres and seminaries 
of loyalty and order? And is there no probability and no 
danger that we may be now, in our haste and our want of 
insight, throwing up the game in faithless despondency and 
casting away our most trusted agencies, just when the crop is 
beginning to appear above the ground, and when a little fostering 
and a little skill might ripen it to an abundant harvest ? 

What Mr. Gladstone’s opinions may be when the question of 
the surrender of the Established Church in England shall come 
on for discussion, he must be a courageous prophet who should 
venture to predict. What they are at present, and by what line 
of reasoning the one Institution may be defended while the other 
is abandoned, is set forth clearly enough in the final paragraph 
of ‘his, phlet — 
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‘ It is, then, by a practical rather than a theoretic test that our 
Establishments of religion should be tried. In applying this practical 
test, we must be careful to do it with those allowances, which are as 
necessary for the reasoner in moral subjects, as it is for the reasoner 
in mechanics to allow for friction or for the resistance of the air. An 
Establishment that does its work in much, and has the hope and like- 
lihood of doing it in more: an Establishment that has a broad and 
living way open to it, into the hearts of the people: an Establishment 
that can commend the services of the present by the recollections and 
traditions of a far-reaching past : an Establishment able to appeal to 
the active zeal of the greater portion of the people, and to the respect 
or scruples of almost the whole, whose children dwell chiefly on her 
actual living work and service, and whose adversaries, if she has them, 
are in the main content to believe that there will be a future for them 
and their opinions: such an Establishment should surely be main- 
tained. But an Establishment that neither does, nor has her hope of 
doing, work, except for a few, and those few the portion of the com- 
munity whose claim to public aid is the smallest of all: an Establish- 
ment severed from the mass of the people by an impassable gulph, 
and by a wall of brass: an Establishment whose good offices, could 
she offer them, would be intercepted by a long unbroken chain of 
painful and shameful recollections: an Establishment leaning for 
support upon the extraneous aid of a State, which becomes discredited 
with the people by the very act of lending it: such an Establishment 
will do well for its own sake, and for the sake of its creed, to divest 
itself, as soon as may be, of gauds and trappings, and to commence a 
new career, in which, renouncing, at once the credit and the discredit 
of the civil sanction, it shall seek its strength from within, and puts 
fearless trust in the message that it bears.’ 


Perhaps the strongest and most definite impression left upon 
the mind by the perusal of this pamphlet is uneasiness that the 
destinies of the empire should be entrusted at a conjuncture like 
the present to a statesman of such a peculiar mental and moral 
constitution. And we say this, not as partisans, but as simple 
citizens. We do full justice—at least we honestly desire to 
do—to Mr. Gladstone’s many eminent gifts and amiable and 
admirable qualities. He has a warm heart, vivid and ready 
sympathies, a fervent fancy, and an impassioned temperament. 
His perfervidum ingenium constantly impairs the clearness of his 
understanding, just as his excessive wealth of words confuses his 
conceptions both to others and to himself. Macaulay long since 
said of him that ‘half his acuteness, if combined with a barren 
imagination and a scanty vocabulary, would have saved hin 
from nearly all his errors.’ He is, moreover, when not cariied 
away by heat of contention or vehemence of purpose, singularly 
fair and candid. He has many of the Christian dispositions 
(when he gives them time to act) in rich abundance ; but there 
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is a curious ecclesiastical form and colouring over them all. 
They appear superimposed, rather than indigenous; the product 
more of training than of nature; the confused results of a Lan- 
cashire origin and an Oxford education. It would almost seem 
as if the substratum of the character were Pagan, and the Chris- 
tian virtues a foreign element painfully and laboriously ingrained, 
and controlling the original nature rather than pervading it. 
From this singular combination, no doubt, arise many of those 
inconsistencies, both of action and opinion, which perplex ob- 
servers, and cause anxious forebodings in the minds of all who 
know how vast is the power—whether for service or for mischief 
—that must be wielded by a man of Mr. Gladstone’s genius and 
vehement volition when placed in a commanding position and 
backed by extensive popularity. His ambition is, we doubt not, 
noble and lofty ; but it is too eager and impetuous either for 
patience or for caution. His very conscience is scrupulous, 
rather than imperious and distinct. His mental and moral in- 
stincts are strong, but not sound; and his intellect is far too 
subtle and ingenious adequately to control them. He always 
takes pains to do right and to see straight; but he is dependent 
for both upon efforts of will and processes of thought, instead of 
relying, as less complicated and multiform beings safely might, 
upon the spontaneous promptings of his nature. There is a vast 
amount of what Mr. Arnold calls ‘sweetness and light’ in him ; 
but the sweetness is often strangely crossed and ‘shot’ by an 
original taint which is almost ferocity, and the light is never dry 
light. Of the Jumen siccum, spoken of by Bacon, he has probably 
less than any public man of equal learning and equal powers. 
With all his splendid native intelligence and superadded cul- 
ture, his temperament is still essentially that of the enthusiast, 
not that of the philosopher ; and, for a statesman, he mingles far 
too much of passion with every aim and project. He does not 
grasp ideas or pursue purposes with a sovereign and over- 
mastering volition: ideas and purposes lay hold of him, and 
possess him. It is almost as if, in the words of the Gospel, ‘a 
spirit taketh him, and teareth him, that he suddenly crieth out.’ 
Like Mr. Mill, and his greater prototype Mr. Burke, his rea- 
soning powers, great as they are, are at the mercy of his emotions 
and his impressions; not, as they should be in a statesman, 
paramount and supreme, and breathing an atmosphere above the 
clouds and storms of party warfare. 
The following description might have been written for Mr. 
Gladstone, so closely does nearly every word of it apply :— 
‘Mr. Burke possessed an understanding admirably fitted for 
the investigation of truth, an understanding stronger than = 
K 2 0 
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of any statesman, active or speculative, of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, stronger than everything, except his own fierce and un- 
governed sensibility. Hence he generally chose his side like 
a fanatic, and defended it like a philosopher. ... But, how- 
ever he came by an opinion, he had no sooner got’ it than he 
did his best to make out a legitimate title to it. His reason, like 
a spirit in the service of an enchanter, though spell-bound, was 
still mighty. It did whatever work his passion and his imagi- 
nation might impose. But it did that work, however arduous, 
with marvellous dexterity and vigour. His course was not 
determined by argument; but he could defend the wildest 
course by arguments more plausible than those by which common 
men support opinions which they have adopted after the fullest 
deliberation. Reason has scarcely ever displayed, even in those 
well-constituted minds of which she occupies the throne, so 
much power and energy as in the lowest offices of that imperial 
servitude.’ * 

The three most marked characteristics of Mr. Gladstone's 
nature are precisely those most fitted to alarm us in a ruler who 
is to govern and to guide a nation—especially when that nation 
has just been tampering with her organic institutions—viz. im- 
patient eagerness of purpose, acute and tender sensibility, and a 
brain almost unmatched in its fertile restlessness and its subtle 
windings. It is these qualities which render his influence so 
dangerous and his power and position so suggestive of anxious 
misgivings, because it is these which make his future course so 
incalculable, yet so certain to be sweeping and impetuous when 
once determined on. Unquestionably, nevertheless, it is just 
this vehemence of will and sympathetic susceptibility of temper 
which have swelled his popularity and helped so greatly to bear 
him into power; and a more curious commentary on the public 
Opinion, not only of the mass of the people but of the middle 
classes also, could scarcely be afforded. For it is undeniable 
that the Liberal majority just returned to Parliament has been 
avowedly sent up less to destroy the Irish Church than to enthrone 
Mr. Gladstone. In the north especially, and, indeed, in all the 
popular constituencies and great towns, the one pledge exacted 
from candidates, the one indispensable condition without which 
no liberal—at least no Radical—politician had a chance of 
success, was that they would support the new Prime Minister, 
would maintain him in office, and would follow whithersoever he 
might lead. Yet assuredly there has seldom been a Leader in 
reference to whom such a promise could be given with less 





* Macaulay’s ‘Essays.’ Southey’s ‘Colloquies on Society.’ “ 
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safety, or may have to be redeemed at so great a cost both of con- 
sistency and conviction. The Liberal constituencies, however— 
the newly-enfranchised classes—confident in his popular sym- 
pathies, and grateful to him for them, could see nothing of these 
ominous qualities or resolutely shut their eyes to this probable 
result, though significant warnings had never been wanting. For 
Mr. Gladstone, as must be obvious to those who have analysed 
his character or watched his career, is not a man whose view of 
any new subject or whose course at any fresh conjuncture can be 
predicted with confidence. Such predictions, indeed, from the 
very nature of the case, never can be hazarded in reference to 
politicians who have come over from the adverse ranks, and 
have been converted from an opposite set of opinions. With 
them something of the old always mixes with the new, impairs 
the congruity of the whole, and introduces an unknown and 
immeasurable element into the calculation. Of Mr. Gladstone 
this is peculiarly true. He does not belong utterly to any one 
party; he is certainly not an orthodox Whig, still less is he a 
Radical, totus, teres, atque rotundus—he cannot be shut up 
within their ‘hard fast lines,’ or be bounded by their rigid 
limitations, or bend his wide mind to their narrow formulas. 
He has sympathies with the ranks he has abandoned, which the 
ranks he has joined do not understand and cannot quite forgive. 
Some Tory half-poetical associations linger round his nature 
which are distasteful and incomprehensible to the philosophic 
Utilitarian or Comtist Liberal, and which indicate to them 
something inconsequent and incomplete. He has High Church 
proclivities and imaginative reverences which annoy the middle- 
class Dissenters. His expressions of opinion in reference to 
Primogeniture and University Tests warn the more advanced 
Liberals that he is not wholly theirs. He is so impressible by 
outside influences, so incomparably more impressible by the 
internal movements of his own mind, that a perfectly plain, un- 
hesitating rectilinear course is scarcely possible to him ; and his 
intellectual constitution is so peculiar that no man can say what 
incident, or mental association, or flash of fancy, or ‘ cunning 
crotchet of the brain,’ may deflect his course, nor to which side 
that deflection may incline. He may go any lengths, or stop 
short at any moment. He may go as far in parsimony as Mr. 
Cobden would have done. He may go in as religiously for 
‘peace at any price’ as Mr. Bright. Or he may be alarmed and 
driven back by dangers that to others appear invisible or trifling 
or unreal, or by warnings that have long been patent to ordinary 
minds, but to which he opens his eyes just as suddenly and as 
tardily as to his ‘anachronism’ about Church and State. It is 
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the characteristic peril of a complicated nature and a teeming 
brain and a quivering sensibility like his, that, any moment, his 
imagination and his sympathies may overpower his statesman- 
ship, and take the reins into their own hands. He therefore 
must be a bold ora reckless politician indeed who dares promise 
to follow wherever such a man may lead—like Ruth to Naomi, 
to go whither he goeth, to pause where he pauses, to dwell 
and act and die with him, to adopt his people and swear alle- 
giance at his shrine ;—and yet four-fifths of the Liberal phalanx 
have come up to Parliament bound by no other pledge! 





Art. V.—1. First and Second Reports of the Commissioners 
appointed to inquire into the Rubrics, Orders, and Directions for 
regulating the Course and Conduct of Public Worship, §c. 
London, 1867-8, 

. The Church and the World in 1867-8. Edited by the Rev. 
Orby Shipley, M.A. 2 Vols. London, 1867-8. 

, ag for the Day. Edited by the Rev. O. Shipley. London, 
1868. 

. An Explanation of the XX XIX. Articles. By A. P. Forbes, 
D.C.L., Bishop of Brechin. Vol. 11. Oxford, 1868. 

. A Plea for Toleration in the Church of England. By W. J. 
E. Bennett, M.A., Vicar of Froome-Selwood. Third Edition. 
London, 1868. 

j. A Prayer-book for the Young. Edited by Charles Walker. 
Second Edition. London (1868 ?), 

- The Services of the Church, with Rubrical Directions according 
to the Use of the Illustrious Church of Sarum, §&c. Edited by 
the same. London (1868 ?). 

. Principles at Stake: Essays on Church Questions of the Day. 
Edited by G. H. Sumner, M.A., Rector of Old Alresford, 
Hants. London, 1868. 


ay CE we last noticed the opinions and practices of the ultra- 

ritualistic party in the English Church* it has not ceased 
to attract a large share of public attention. Its ceremonial 
displays have been carried on with the smallest possible abate- 
ment in those details which friendly lawyers pronounced to be 
indefensible, or which the judgment of the Court of Arches con- 
demned ; while some new developments have either excited general 
merriment by their extravagant absurdity, or have provoked 
general indignation by the ostentatious parade of doctrines and 


* ‘Quarterly Review,’ Jan. 1867, Art. VII. 
rites 
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rites hitherto supposed to be peculiar to the Church of Rome. 
The press has poured forth a flood of ultra-ritualistic literature of 
which some specimens are named in the heading of our article ; 
and, objectionable as these works appear to us in many ways, 
the worst of them can give but little idea of the vulgarity and 
scurrility, the venomous malice and the unscrupulous falsehood, 
which have won for the newspapers of this party a pre-eminence 
in badness over the most disreputable of our older ‘ religious’ 
papers. 

On the other hand there have been strenuous efforts to stem 
the threatening tide. There have been lectures and sermons, 
meetings and speeches, episcopal charges; books, pamphlets, 
articles in great numbers; trials at law, discussions in Con- 
vocation and in Parliament, and even an attempt to legislate, 
which was only turned aside by the issuing of a Royal Com- 
mission. Nay, such has been the excitement on the subject that 
candidates at the late election are said to have been frequently 
questioned about it during their canvass, and have found them- 
selves obliged to clear themselves on the hustings from the 
imputation of ultra-ritualistic opinions. ~ 

When the Royal Commission was appointed in June, 1867, 
‘to inquire into the Rubrics, Orders, and Directions for regu- 
lating the course and conduct of Public Worship, &c.,’ the 
selection of the Commissioners was considered by many persons 
to be too favourable to the ultra-ritualists. The Archbishop of 
York declined to serve —a resolution which was generally 
regretted ; and, in explaining the causes of it to the House of 
Lords, he expressed some objections which were very commonly 
felt—among other things, that whereas a prominent member of 
the party, the Rev. T. W. Perry, had been placed on the 
Commission in consideration of his acquaintance with the sub- 
ject in question, no person who was known to have made a 
special study of that subject, but to have come to a different 
view of it from Mr. Perry—such as Mr, Benjamin Shaw, or the 
late Dean Goode—was there to balance him. 

But if most people objected to the composition of the Com- 
mission as being too friendly to the ultra-ritualists, the members 
of that party themselves appear to have thought far otherwise ; 
and Dr. Littledale, in the third volume of ‘The Church and the 
World, makes a furious onslaught on the selection of com- 
missioners as well as on their proceedings, He contends that, 
according to the precedent of the Savoy Conference in the 
beginning of Charles II.’s reign, the ultra-ritualists ought to 
have been about one-half of the Commission (p, 4)—forgetting 
that they are probably not one in twenty of the clergy, or one in. 

a hundred 
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a hundred of the laity ; and, yet more, that they come before us 
as (to use Dr. Littledale’s own words) an ‘ inculpated school ’— 
entitled, indeed, to a fair and patient examination of their case, 
but certainly not to such a share in the Commission as would 
enable them to make its labours utterly abortive. 

But let us see Dr, Littledale’s analysis of the Commission; 
and, in quoting the passage, we shall supply some names, in 
order that the justice of his descriptions and objections may be 
appreciated, 


‘Its composition is as follows :—Five ultra-Puritans—Lords Port- 
man and Ebury, Sir Joseph Napier, Mr. John Abel Smith, and the 
Rev. Henry Venn ;* six Bishops [Archbishops Longley and Tait, 
the Primate of Ireland, and the Bishops of St. David's, Oxford, and 
Gloucester], all of whom have pronounced more or less emphatically 
against Ritualism; four lawyers [Lord Hatherley, Sir R. Phillimore, 
Sir Travers Twiss, and Sir J. D. Coleridge), of whom two have been 
active against the Ceremonial School, and but one has any knowledge 
of Canon law; three Broad-Church Deans [Westminster, Ely, and 
Lincoln], two of whom have also spoken out against Ritualists ; two 
Peers and two Privy Councillors [Lords Stanhope and Harrowby, Mr. 
Walpole and Mr. Cardwell], who are also Broad-Church, if anything; 
four titular high-and-dry members, two clerics [Rev. W. G. Humphry 
and Rev. R. Gregory], and two laymen [Mr. Beresford Hope and Mr. 
Hubbard], of whom three had declared against the Ritualists before 
the Commission was issued ; and finally, two gentlemen, a Peer [Lord 
Beauchamp], and a Curate [Mr. Perry], who may be taken as repre- 
senting the inculpated school.’ ¢ 


Here it will be observed that no distinction is made between 
the present Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of Oxford, 
between the Bishop of Gloucester and the Bishop of St. David's, 
between Dean Jeremie, Dean Goodwin, and Dean Stanley ; that all 
English and Irish bishops are by implication declared to be unfit 
for the Commission, inasmuch as they have all ‘more or less em- 
phatically pronounced against Ritualism ;’ that the reproach of 
ultra-Puritanism is thrown about in the wildest and most reck- 


less way ; that it is questioned whether Lord Stanhope and Lord 
Harrowby, Mr. Cardwell and Mr. Walpole, have any religion at 
all (for it is clear that the words ‘ if anything’ are not intended 
to convey the praise of impartiality); and that the chief bene- 
factor to St. Augustine’s College and to All Saints’ Church is 
bracketed with the founder of St. Alban’s, Holborn, under the 
name of ‘titular [whatever that may mean] high-and-dry members. 





* These four names are given by Dr. Littledale himself. 

+ ‘The Church and the World,’ 1868, pp. 4-5. It may be observed that Dr. 
Payne Smith is not mentioned here; but he had been abused before in common 
with Dean Jeremie, and with Regius Professors of Divinity in general, at pp. *, 
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So certain is it that any one who will not go all lengths with this 
party will incur as violent abuse from them as if he were among 
their most thorough opponents. 

Having seen what Dr. Littledale thinks of the Commissioners, 
we cannot be surprised that he is dissatisfied with their work. 
He accuses them of waste of time in one page, and of ‘abso- 
lutely indecent haste’ in another (pp. 1, 5). He illustrates their 
proceedings by the following elegant and courteous simile :— 


‘If the Queen’s cooks sent up her Majesty’s dinner an hour before 
it was properly dressed, in order to fling a cutlet to stop the howling 
of some troublesome cur in the back yard, they would not be held to 
have earned their wages.’—p. 6. 


He charges them with having neglected the task which was 
set them, and with having done something else instead of it (p. 
6); with having ‘reported directly in the teeth of the evi- 
dence’ (p. 7); with having given ‘flagrant examples of failure 
in conscientiousness’ and in ‘ moral honesty’ (pp. 18, 46) ; with 
‘discreditable evasions’ (p. 11), and so forth. Happily the 
ferocity of such an attack, when directed against persons of even 
ordinarily decent character, must raise a strong prejudice in their 
favour ; and any one who will read Dr. Littledale’s paper with 
his eyes open may safely be left to find the refutation of the 
charges for himself. 

The Commissioners have already sent forth two Reports ; the 
first, conveying an opinion.against ‘all variations in vesture from 
that which has long been the established usage of the Church ;’ 
the second, pronouncing against the views of the new school as 
to ‘ Lighted Candles in celebrating the Holy Communion, when 
they are not needed for the purpose of giving light, and the 
use of Incense in the public services of the Church.’ And to 
these Reports are appended the evidence of witnesses selected 
from various ecclesiastical parties; a verbatim report of the 
actions ‘Martin v. Mackonochie,’ and ‘Flamank v. Simpson,’ 
in the Court of Arches ; a very large collection of episcopal and 
other injunctions, which throw light on the history of our Church 
from the time of the Reformation downwards; and other valu- 
able documents. 

The hearing of the cases which we have mentioned occupied 
sixteen days in the Court of Arches, where, between the com- 
mencement and the tria] of the suits, Dr. Lushington had been 
succeeded as Judge by Sir Robert Phillimore. The question 
of vestments was not brought before the Court: unfortunately, as 
we think, since it would have been better that the prosecutors 
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should have shown a desire to ascertain the law on this point, 
even at the risk of its being decided against them, than that the 
ultra-ritualists should be allowed, without a trial, to boast of 
having the law so clearly on their side that their opponents could 
not even venture'to bring a charge against them. On the question 
of lights, the Dean of the Arches gave judgment for the Defen- 
dant. The question of excessive kneeling at certain parts of the 
service he declared to be one for the discretion of the ordinary. 
But as to the use of incense in any way, the mixture of the 
Eucharistic cup, and the elevation of the Sacrament, Mr. Mack- 
onochie was condemned. Thus, out of five points, one was 
declared to belong to a jurisdiction which Mr. Mackonochie had 
declined, and three were decided against him; and the signi- 
ficance of the decision is increased by the fact that it was given 
by a Judge who, before his advancement to the bench, had been 
engaged to lead the defence in this very suit. The questions of 
Lights and of Kneeling were then carried by appeal before the 
Judicial Committee of Privy Council, where the case was heard 
in November last ; and on the 23rd of December the judgment 
of this highest Court was delivered by Lord Cairns—deciding 
against Mr. Mackonochie on both points. 

We shall not again discuss the points of ritual which have 
been treated in our former article; nor shall we revert to the 
doctrines of the Eucharistic sacrifice and presence, except in 
order to refer to the valuable papers by Dr. Payne Smith, Mr. 
Sumner, and Mr. Humphry, in the volume entitled ‘ Principles 
at Stake,’ and to the vigorous pamphlets in which the theory of 
an identity between the English and the Roman doctrines, pro- 
pounded by Mr. Cobb in a book entitled ‘The Kiss of Peace,’ 
has been exposed from the Roman side by Mr. Estcourt, and 
from the Anglican by Mr, Sedley Taylor. But we shall now 
go on to notice some other peculiarities of the ultra-ritualists, 
which have lately come into greater prominence than before. 

Perhaps the most astonishing pretension of the party is that 
which would invest their fashion of service with a Divine sanc- 
tion, as being modelled after the celestial worship which was 
beheld by St. John in vision and is described in the book of 
his Revelation. And of this celestial worship they believe the 
Mosaic ritual to have been a reflection, derived from a pattern 
which was shown to the lawgiver of Israel ‘in the Mount.’ This 
startling assertion is put forward on all possible occasions, It 
has found an unexpected champion in the late Bishop Hopkins 
of Vermont, whose tract on the subject has been reprinted and 
industriously circulated in this country; the Royal Commis- 
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sioners, as has been remarked,* had to listen to it no less than 
four times from Mr. Nugee; nay, even one of the Commissioners, 
Lord Beauchamp, alleges the Apocalyptic theory among his 
reasons for declining to sign the second Report. And the Hon. 
Colin Lindsay, late President of the English Church Union,{ 
laments, with a touching simplicity, that lawyers cannot be 
persuaded to carry back their view beyond the Reformation: 
for (he argues) the English Church refers to Holy Scriptures 
and as Scripture ‘recognises three especial usages—(1) Lights, 
(2) Incense, and (3) Vestments,’—the case of the ultra-ritualist 
is clearly made out if the lawyers would only read their Bibles.{ 
It is difficult to conceive that these wild assertions can be 
seriously intended ; but, as they are so persistently repeated, we 
are glad that Mr. Bernard (author of a late series of Bampton 
Lectures) has dealt with them in a contribution to the volume 
edited by Mr. Sumner. In this valuable essay Mr. Bernard 
points out that the pattern shown to Moses in the Meunt related 
not to the ritual of worship, but to the holy tent and its mystic 
furniture ; that the types of the law were significant, not of 
Christian worship, but of the mystery of God’s relations to man 
in Christ ; that the Apocalyptic descriptions are evidently sym- 
bolical, and that, if it were otherwise, they would bind us to 
very much more than the things in behalf of which they are now 
alleged ; that the teaching of the New Testament, and especially 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews, is decisive against the con- 
tinuing obligation of the Mosaic system; and that it is not 
degradation but a superior freedom for the Christian Church 
that it should be left to find its own utterance, whereas the 
Jewish Church was placed under special commandments as to 
the manner of its worship. Our space will not allow us to 
extract any specimens of Mr. Bernard’s essay; but the whole 
of it may be safely recommended to the attention of our readers, 

We may next advert to the maintenance of seven sacraments, 
and especially the extension of the term Sacrament to Penance 
and to Unction of the Sick. In order to get over the difficulty 
which the language of our Twenty-fifth Article seems to oppose, 
especially in the case of Unction, by declaring that ‘ those five 
commonly called sacraments [in addition to Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper] have grown partly of the corrupt following of the 
Apostles,’ it is maintained that these words do not relate to the 
rites themselves, but to some ceremonies which had been con- 





le Principles at Stake,’ p- 175. 

¢ It has lately been announced that Mr. Lindsay has joined the ‘Roman com- 
munion. 

+ ‘Church and the World,’ 1867, pp. 464-5, cf. pp. 434, 469, &e. 
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nected with them, and which the writers of the new party are 
willing to give up as superstitious.* We need hardly say that a 
mere honest reading of the article is enough to show the fallacy of 
this. As the subject of Penance (7. e. confession and absolution) 
has lately been treated in this Review,t we need not now speak 
of it; but let us look at the argument in favour of Unction— 
‘the lost Pleiad of the Anglican firmament,’ as it is poetically 
styled by the most eminent of its champions.{ Sometimes the 
institution of this is referred to our Lord himself, inasmuch as it 
is said by St. Mark (vi. 13) that ‘the twelve anointed with oil 
many that were sick, and healed them; and it is assumed (of 
course without any ground) that more special instruction on 
the subject was given in the course of the forty days between 
the Resurrection and the Ascension.§ Bishop Forbes, how- 
ever, is content to rely on the well-known passage of St. 
James (v. 14-15), where anointing with oil and ‘the prayer 
of faith’ are prescribed as means for procuring the miraculous 
cure of the sick and the forgiveness of their sins. On the 
strength of this text (which clearly relates to something quite 
different from the purpose of the supposed sacrament), it is quietly 
assumed that Unction was used from the apostolic age as a 
sacrament of the Church; and the fact that no trace of it is 
found for three centuries and a half after the date of St. James's 
Epistle is accounted for by that theory of ‘ Disciplina Arcani’ 
(2. e. that things were kept secret through fear of persecution or 
profanation by the heathen), which has been made to do hard 
duty in so many unlikely ways for the Roman system.|| The 
earliest mention of anointing, in supposed compliance with the 
text of St. James, is in the letter of Innocent I. to Decentius, 
A.D. 416;4] and this letter plainly shows that the rite was not 
then common, inasmuch as Decentiuns—Bishop, not of any see 
remote from the centre of Western Christendom, but of Gubbio, 
a town which lies in the very heart of Italy—had asked whether 
he might use it.** But, says Bishop Forbes, ‘the meagreness of 
tradition is replaced in some measure by the agreement of the 
Greeks, the Armenians, the Nestorians, and all the Orientals, 
with the Latins, on this subject ; so that we cannot doubt that a 


* © Tracts for the Day,’ pp. 152, 164. 

+ ‘Quarterly Review,’ Jan. 1868, Art. III. 

} ‘Bishop of Brechin on the Articles,’ 463. We do not wish to speak of this book, 
except in so far as we are compelled to do so; but we may venture to say that 
it would be a grievous misfortune for the Church if the Bishop of Brechin were 
to supersede the Bishop of Ely as the accepted expositor of the Articles. 

§ ‘Tracts,’ pp. 345-6. || 16., pp. 347-8. 

{| Ib., p. 344 (where this date is described as belonging to the fourth century). 

** Innoc., Ep, xxv. c. 8 (Migne, ‘ Patrol.’ xx.). 
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sacramental use of anointing the sick has been from the begin- 
ning’ (p. 467). To which it is enough to reply that as no 
one of these communions became separated from the Latins 
until after the time of Pope Innocent, their usages have not the 
force of independent testimony as to the practice of the earlier 
centuries. 

Unction of the sick was sanctioned by the First Book of 
Edward VI.; and, according to a favourite principle of the 
ultra-ritualists, it is argued that therefore it is still lawful, 
although it has been omitted from all the later forms of the 
book, and although at the time of its first omission from our 
Offices it was also excluded from the number of sacraments by 
the Twenty-fifth Article. Accordingly, the volume of ‘ Services 
with Rubrical Directions according to the Use of Sarum,’ has 
prayers and directions for Unction, just as if it were equally 
sanctioned by the Church with Matrimony or Burial; and in 
the ‘ Prayer-book for the Young,’ a sick child is directed to ask 
for ‘the sacrament of holy Unction’ (p, 476), although it would 
seem that in the Roman communion it is not given except to 
adults.* But although the First Book of Edward is cited for 
a warrant of this rite, the form which is found in that book does 
not satisfy our ultra-ritualists ; and instead of it we are presented 
with an office ‘from the Use of Sarum.’ f 

But how is the oil to be got? It must be consecrated, we are 
told; and it would seem that the consecration can be performed 
on one day only in the year, viz., on Maunday Thursday, when, 
in the Latin Church, ‘one of the most solemn, most magnificent, 
and most instructive ceremonies, the Benediction of the Holy Oils, 
takes place during the mass.’ { And, among ourselves, there is, 
no doubt, a difficulty in the way of those who wish to revive the 
rite of Unction; for ‘a Priest, desirous of doing his best to benefit 
the souls for whom he is responsible, at a moment when they 
need his aid the most, may present the oil to his bishop to be 
hallowed, but cannot compel him to exercise his powers.’ § But 
it is confidently predicted that ‘the time will come, we cannot 
doubt, when the bishop shall resume his proper functions in his 
own cathedral church, and solemnly consecrate the oil for this 
sacrament ;’ || and, in the meanwhile, the ingenuity of our friends 
has provided us with more than one way of escape from our 
perplexities. There are, it is said, ‘two bishops, at least, in the 
Anglican communion who have consecrated the oil for this pur- 


* Perrone, ‘ Prelectiones,’ ed. Migne, ii. 436. t ‘Tracts,’ p. 378, 
} ‘Tracts,’ p. 352. 
§ Ib., p. 373, | b., p. 167. 
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pose ;’* and although a bishop may not give the holy oil to the 
clergy of another diocese, he may give it in any quantity to his 
own clergy, who may impart of it to their friends in less for- 
tunate dioceses; so that the dryness of Durham (for example) 
may be supplied from the rich overflowings of Dundee. More 
especially, we are told that we may look to the monastic houses 
of the present or of the future, as depdts where large stores may 
be laid up for the general benefit. And, if the worst should 
come to the worst, we have the comfort of knowing that bishops 
may be dispensed with altogether in the matter ; for in the Greek 
Church the consecration is performed by seven priests, and the 
Episcopal monopoly of the West is nothing better than an 
usurpation. 

Yet, after all, we are left in a distressing uncertainty by the 
variation of our instructors on an important point; for while 
one of Mr. Shipley’s tract-writers considers that the Unction is to 
be reserved for the ‘last agony,’ another holds this to be ‘one of 
those “ corrupt followings of the apostles” which are rejected by 
us,’ and would follow the Greek custom by administering the 
rite in ordinary sickness.{ 

Another practice which is in favour with the ultra-ritualists 
is the Invocation of saints and angels. Mr. Humble, of Perth, 
has contributed to the third series of ‘The Church and the 
World’ a paper on Invocation, which for its arguments, its 
admissions, and its conclusions, is very curious indeed. In 
order to overcome the sceptical tendencies of the age, he alleges 
some stories of miracles wrought in connexion with the relics 
of saints, and in answer to the invocation of their names (p. 
142). By way of proving the glory of the Blessed Virgin in 
early times, he quotes writers of the fifth century, who had 
been driven into hyperbolical flights by indignation at the 
heresy of Nestorius (p. 145). He wishes us to ‘recognise the 
angels in their nine-fold order’ (p. 128)—an order which is 
supposed to have been made known for the first time by the 
forger who in the end of the fifth century styled himself 
Dionysius the Areopagite ; and (unwilling as we are to take 
a liberty with Mr. Humble’s name), we cannot help saying 
that this dictum forces on us the remembrance of a humility 
reprobated by St. Paul (Coloss, ii. 18). He would have us to 
‘restore first to our private devotions the angelic salutation 








* ¢Tracts,’ pp. 167, 374. Bishop Forbes is probably one of these, since he says 
that, as ‘The Visitation of the Sick is a private office . . . there is nothing to 
hinder the revival of the Apostolic and Scriptural custom of anointing the sick, 
whensoever any devout person may desire it’ (p. 472). 

+ ‘Tracts,’ pp. 107-8, 351, 374. t Ib. pp. 169-170, 377. 
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and the litanies of the saints,’ in order that we may ‘have the 
advocacy of these powerful intercessors for the restoration of 
the due and fitting public honours with which our forefathers 
sought to do them reverence, for a thousand years before the 
terrible losses of the sixteenth century’ (p. 146). In short, 
the sum of the essay comes to this—that, inasmuch as the invo- 
cation of saints or angels is unsanctioned by Scripture, or by 
the Christianity of the first four centuries (p. 116); inasmuch as 
it is without any countenance from writers of our own Church 
(p. 124), and appears to be condemned by our XXIInd 
Article of Religion (although as to this article Mr. Humble has, 
of course, the usual evasion of his party, p. 125); inasmuch as 
it is exceedingly dangerous, as tending to superstition, and to 
something like idolatry, which the decrees of the Roman Church 
have been found deplorably insufficient to check (pp. 118, 127, 
135-6) ; therefore we ought to adopt this practice, for which Mr. 
Shipley is kind enough to, promise that we shall soon be sup- 
plied with a special manual of devotion, * 

Among the doctrines as to which the ultra-ritualists differ 
from the generality of Anglican Churchmen is Purgatory ; 
and here, too, the peculiarity of their style of argument is 
shown in various ways. They tell us, as we were told in the 
famous Tract XC., that the article does not intend to con- 
demn all doctrine of Purgatory, but only ‘The Romish doc- 
trine,—the same which in the earlier form of the Articles was 
styled ‘the doctrine of Scholeaucthoures,’ ‘ Scholasticorum doc- 
trina;’ nor can it possibly be directed against the present doctrine 
of the Roman Church, since that was not settled by the Council 
of Trent until after the date of our Articles. But the Bishop of 
Brechin and one of the authors of ‘Tracts for the Day,’ while 
they follow Dr. Newman as to this interpretation, have not 
shown (as would seem to be necessary for their purpose) that the 
English Church, while condemning one doctrine of Purgatory, 
has countenanced any other doctrine in the same direction ; they 
have not told us whether the ‘doctrine of School-authors’ dif- 
fered from that of the Council of Trent, so that a condemnation 
of the one should not apply equally well to the other;{ and 


when 


* Preface to the ‘Church and the World, for 1868. 
+ On this point we may quote from the Bishop of Exeter’s remarks on Tract XC. 
in the Appendix to his Charge of 1842 :—‘ That the doctrine of Trent must have 
been included under the phrase ‘‘ Romish doctrine ’’ in 1571 and 1604, when the 
Articles were revised, apd subscription to them synodically enjoined, cannot be 
denied ; and thus would this evasive plea be sufficiently refuted. But it is not 
necessary to have recourse to such a refutation. The Article, as it was originally 
set forth, must be considered to include in its condemnation the doctrine of ‘T'rent ; 
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when the Bishop tells us that ‘it was not the formulized doctrine,’ 
but a current and corrupt practice in the Latin or Western Church, 
which is here declared to be ‘fond,’ and ‘vainly invented’ 
(p. 302), we fail to see how these words can be consistent with 
the fact that the Article expressly speaks of ‘ doctrine.’ 

These writers tell us, further, that the early Christian fathers 
teach a purgatory; but an examination of Bishop Forbes’s 

uotations will show how very little these make for his purpose. 

hey grew out of St. Paul’s words about the ‘fire trying every 
man’s work’ (1 Cor. iii.)}—words which the context shews to 
relate properly to the work of Christian teachers. The writers 
vary widely from each other, and acknowledge their interpreta- 
tions to be merely the offspring of their own conjectures ; so that, 
whatever may have been said on this subject from the latter 
part of the second century downwards, it seems certain that 
there was nothing like an established doctrine of Purgatory until 
the time of Gregory the Great; and even the doctrine of St. 
Gregory’s time required to be afterwards elaborated, and to be 
fixed in the popular mind by stories of visions and revelations. 
Bishop Forbes winds up his discussion of the subject by quoting 
from ‘the treatise of St. Catharine of Genoa, edited by Arch- 
bishop Manning,’ a passage which excludes the old idea of a 
purgatorial fire, and describes the delights of the purgatorial 
state as far exceeding its sufferings. ‘Had this,’ says the 
Bishop, ‘been even an aspect of purgatory, presented to the 
framers of our Article as a possible authoritative exposition of 
the doctrine, who would say that “the Romish doctrine of Pur- 
gatory” could ever have been censured in it? Anyhow, this 
doctrine was not censured in that censure, since it was not 
taught’ (pp. 350-5). These last words seem inconsistent with 
the fact that St. Catharine, according to Alban Butler, died in 
1510—more than fifty years before the condemnation of the 
‘Romish doctrine’ in our Articles. But, not to dwell on this 
point, we may notice that here again we are distracted between 


and this on the writer's own showing, for he says, “‘ What is opposed is the doctrine 
of the day.” Now the Article was set forth in the spring of 1563, and the Decree 
was made before the end of the same year. Unless, therefore, we suppose, without 
a shadow of evidence, either that the Decree of Trent was not the “ doctrine of the 
day,” or that the “ doctrine of the day ” had changed between May and December, 
it must have been included in “‘the Romish doctrine,” which the Article con- 
demns’ (p. 100). The Bishop then goes on to point out that ‘in one of the Coun- 
cil’s earliest decrees, made fifteen years before—in the 30th Canon of Justification, 
the date of which is Jan. 13, 1547—the doctrine of a Purgatory is incidentally but 
plainly maintained.’ We may add that in the formal decree of Dec. 4, 1563 itself, 
a reference is made to the Council’s earlier declaration on the subject, and that 
the identity of the doctrine thenceforth to be taught with that which had before 
prevailed in the Church is strongly laid down. 
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our neo-Catholic teachers ; for while Bishop Forbes seems to 
accept the doctrine of the female saint, and.even to think its 
novelty a circumstance in its favour, the writer of the ‘ Tract 
for the Day’ cites it only in order to ridicule it (pp. 25, 26). 

From Purgatory the transition is easy to the celebration of 
Masses for the Dead. To what extent this is praetised by the 
ultra-ritualists we have no means of knowing; perhaps most 
people were not aware that it was practised at all until they 
read in the newspapers that a ‘choral celebration of the Blessed 
Sacrament’ had been announced to take place at a church in the 
town of Cambridge ‘ for the repose of the soul’ of the late Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. The announcement was sent forth by a 
gentleman who describes himself as holding the important office 
of ‘ sub-secretary [of the English Church Union] for Queen’s 
and Catharine Colleges,’ and the correspondence to which this 
affair gave rise* displays in a very remarkable manner some 
of the characteristics of the party. The Bishop. of Ely, in 
expressing his strong disapproval of the practices in question, 
suggests that ‘there may be a legal difficulty in dealing with’ 
the matter in consequence of Sir Herbert Jenner’s decision that 
prayers for the dead have not been forbidden by the Church of 
England; but although the Bishop of Brechin lays down that 
‘the application of the Blessed Eucharist to the departed must, 
in our Church, stand and fall with the practice of prayers for 
the dead’ (p. 611), it remains to be seen whether a court of law 
will take the same view of the connexion. Certain it is that, 
for three hundred years, the XX XIst Article has been regarded 
as a prohibition of all masses for the departed—an opinion 
which the lamented Archbishop Longley himself strongly ex- 
pressed in Convocation,t and would probably have repeated if 
he had been permitted to complete the Charge which he left 
unfinished at his death ; and we should be greatly surprised to 
find that, on a legal trial, the judgment in ‘ Breeks v. Woolfrey,’ 
would avail to protect the practice now in question. 

One of the books before us—the Prayer-book with Sarum 
Rubrics—not contented with a single mass, speaks of ‘ other mor- 
tuary celebrations, viz., Month’s-minds or trentals, Year’s-minds or 
anniversaries.’ The object of this volume is to enable the clergy ‘to 
use the Prayer-book as a Catholic priest educated in the olden rite 
undoubtedly used the first reformed Liturgy: 7.e. by the light of 
his previous habits and the yet unrepealed requirements of the 





* See the ‘ Guardian,’ Dec. 9, 1868. 

t ‘Journal of Convocation,’ Feb. 19, 1868, p. 1138. Against the interpretation 
of Article XXXI. proposed in Tract XC., and followed by the ultra-ritualistic 
school, see the ‘ Bishop of St. David’s Charge,’ 1866, Appendix C. 
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Church’ (p. xvi.); in other words to give directions for carrying 
on, under our present Prayer-book, some such service as that 
which Bishop Bonner and the reactionary party attempted to carry 
on under the book of 1549, in contradiction to the real meaning 
and spirit of that book; to take us back to that condition of 
things to which our Reformers, in the preface to the Prayer- 
book, apply the words of St. Augustine, that ‘the estate of 
Christian people was in worse case concerning that matter [of ex- 
cess and multitude of ceremonies] than were the Jews.’ There 
are, of course, all those rites which have lately been the subjects 
of question—elevation, adoration, lights, incense, genuflections 
and extraordinary bowings, with strange interpolations of di- 
rections and additions for the ‘adulteration’* of the public 
offices, and even of rites altogether foreign to the Prayer-book, 
such as the administration of anointing to the sick. There are 
translations of the Sarum hymns by Mr. J. D. Chambers, whose 
English Sapphics certainly run far less smoothly than Canning’s 
famous specimen of the same metre. There are offices for the 
‘black letter’ days, and for festivals which have been specially 
excluded from our calendar, such as Corpus Christi, the Assump- 
tion, All Souls’ Day, and the Martyrdom and Translation of St. 
Thomas of Canterbury (p. 515). There are the blessings of 
candles on Candlemas Day, of ashes on Ash Wednesday, and 
of palms on Palm Sunday. There are tapers on all possible 
occasions, chrism, baptismal robes, &c., and there is the substance 
of those strange and unedifying ‘cautels’ with which the 
readers of the ‘ Directorium Anglicanum’ are already familiar. 
Still more offensive, perhaps, than this preposterous book 
is the ‘ Prayer-book for the Young,’ by the same editor. Here 
there is, throughout a great part of the communion-oflice, a 
double accompaniment of private prayers—one set ‘ for hearers’ 
and another ‘ for communicants ;’ and from the circumstance that 
this accompaniment is not printed opposite the prayer ‘for the 
whole state of Christ’s Church,’ but that there is a direction to 
‘join in’ that prayer (p. 115), it would seem that the devotions 
opposite to certain others of the Church’s prayers are intended 
to supersede them by the authority of Mr. Walker. Here, too, 
there are plenty of strange gestures and the like, which it is to be 
presumed that ‘the young’ will take as belonging to the authorised 
service of the English Church. There is a supply of ‘ medita- 
tions’ which seem to be very wretched stuff indeed ;f and there 
are Litanies of a very extraordinary character. Thus we have the 





* See the ‘ Bishop of St. David’s Charge,’ p. 95. 


+ Asa specimen of the taste of these compositions, we may quote the petition, 
‘Blood of Christ inebriate me’ (p. 252). 
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‘Litany of the Blessed Sacrament,’ and the ‘ Litany of Repara- 
tion in honour of the Blessed Sacrament.’ There is the ‘ Litany 
of the Sacred Heart of Jesus’—a devotion for which there can 
be no mediaval precedent, inasmuch as it was invented (or, at 
least, chiefly promoted) by the Jesuits, and has been denounced 
by other parties in the Roman communion as sensuous, super- 
stitious, or even idolatrous.* There is the ‘ Litany of the Holy 
Childhood of Jesus ’—addressed to the Saviour as if the period of 
His earthly childhood still continued, and were a special ground 
for addressing Him ; and on the same principle the book is dedi- 
cated to Him as ‘ The Babe of Bethlehem and Boy of Nazareth.’ 
And there is ‘the Litany of the Incarnation,’ which is really 
intended for the glory of the Saviour’s mother, and contains such 
petitions as the following :— 

‘ Jesu, who being the God of all wisdom, didst vouchsafe 
to learn at the feet of Mary ; 

‘Jesu, who didst stand by when St. Joseph, having been 
a faithful ruler of Thy House, breathed his last, and en- 
tered into the joy of his Lord; 

‘Jesu, who, from Thy bitter Cross, didst commend Thy 
Mother to the beloved Apostle St. John, saying to him, 
and in him to all true Christians, “ Behold thy mother !”’ 

‘Jesu, who, from Thy Cross, didst commend Thy be- 
loved Apostle, and in him all true Christians, to the care 
of Thy Mother, saying, “ Woman, behold thy son!” ’ } 

—pp. 381-2. 


It is very painful to transcribe this sort of matter, but without 
such specimens the greater part of our readers would probably 
have no idea of the degree to which the party is penetrated by 
Romish notions. Even in little affectations of language we 
everywhere find traces of Latin usage. 

It seems to be the usual practice of the ultra-ritualists, instead of 
troubling ‘themselves with the labour of getting up their case for 
themselves, and of carrying it in their own heads, to rely on some- 
body who is to keep the key of knowledge for them all. Dr. Little- 
dale appears to be regarded as the great authority in this way. 
Thus Mr. Nugee, in his evidence before the Commission, refers 








* This seems to be a very favourite devotion. Wednesday in every week is to 
be specially consecrated to it (p. 355), and at p. 360 we have a ‘consecration’ 
beginning ‘To Thee, O Sacred Heart of Jesus, do I devote and offer up my life, 
my thoughts, my words, actions and sufferings, my whole being no longer 
employed but in loving, serving, and glorifying thee.’ It was not until 1765 that 
papal sanction was obtained for it, after several refusals. ‘Theologians contended 
whether the veneration was paid to the actual bloody heart, or only to the symbol 
of the Divine love’ (Hase, Kirchengesch. 552, ed. 7). In the devotions before us, 
the two appear to be combined. 
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to him as ‘a man of great learning,’ and in answer to a —— 
which the Dean of Lincoln ventured to ask, whether he ‘ thought’ 
certain ‘assertions of Dr. Littledale perfectly tenable,’ declared, 
‘I believe all that he states is capable of positive evidence.’ 
(Qu. 2242.) Mr. Carter goes to him for historical information,* 
and he appears to have been at the elbow of Mr. Mackonochie’s 
counsel in the Court of Arches, for the purpose of prompting 
them.t In like manner, Mr. Humble gets his learning from 
Bishop Forbes’s unpublished proof-sheets.{ Mr. Colin Lindsay 
appears to let himself be led blindfold by Mr. Perry. When lett 
to themselves, some of the conspicuous members of the party make 
but a sorry figure. Thus, Mr. White, of St. Barnabas’s, Pimlico, 
while speaking very grandly about ‘the custom of the Western 
Church,’ as to the colours of altar-cloths, has no better answer 
to the question where the authority for this custom is to be 
found, than, ‘I suppose there are many old authorities to 
which they might be referred.’ (Qu. 724-8.) It is, if we 
remember rightly, the same gentleman who confesses himself to 
be ‘no antiquary,’ while assuring the Commissioners that his 
practices are supported by the result of antiquarian investigations. 
So Mr. Le Geyt says, ‘1 do not profess to be sufficiently skilled 
in these details to answer accurately.’ (See Qu. 301-8.) ‘I really 
have never been able to go so thoroughly into these matters. 
Other men have gone into them very minutely. I have not 
followed all the arguments’ (Qu. 983). On being asked, 
‘Can you get any evidence of post-Reformation use?’ he 
replies, ‘1 think I could, if 1 were allowed time. I know men 
who can. I believe there is no doubt about it’ (Qu. 1060); and 
soon. Mr. Nugee naively confesses that ‘he is not quite au fait 
at the real minutie of rubrics’ (Qu. 2323). The same gentle- 
man, in speaking of the wall-paintings lately discovered by our 
respected friend Dr. Mullooly in the subterranean church of St. 
Clement at Rome, refers them to the third century ;§ and the 
mistake of 800 years is so amusing to the Dean of Westminster 
that he maliciously asks for a repetition of it (Qu. 2261, 2373). 
And if it were worth while it would be easy to point out many 
ridiculous blunders in the writings of the party. 

How, it may be asked, is it that, according to the assertions of 


* *The Church and the World, 1868, p. 425. Other references are given by 
Mr. Shaw, ‘ Principles at Stake,’ p. 5. 

t Second Report, p. 203, Our own opinion of Dr. Littledale’s pretensions has 
been expressed in our former article. 

} ‘Church and the World,’ 1868, p. 105. 

§ They really belong to the latter part of the eleventh century. See * Quarterly 
Review,’ exv. pp. 231, 580, and Reumont, ‘ Geschichte der Stadt Rom,’ ii. “2 
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these gentlemen, our forefathers and we for more than three 
centuries have been altogether in the dark as to the true cha~ 
racter of the English Church? How is it that the idea of an 
antagonism between England and Rome, that the idea even 
of any considerable difference im doctrines and in rites, is now 
declared to be utterly mistaken ? 

In the first place, the ultra-ritualists assume that there is no 
real difference, and think themselves entitled to shut their eyes 
against all evidence of the contrary with regard to the interpre- 
tation of our Formularies. In citing, as they often do, the 
XXXth Canon of 1604 for the declaration that it was ‘far from 
the purpose of the Church of England to forsake and reject the 
Churches of Italy, France, Spain, &c., in all things which they 
held and practised,’ they suppress the reservations by which 
the declaration is accompanied, and especially the fact that the 
Canon expressly refers to Jewel’s ‘Apology’ by way of an authori- 
tative interpretation. Mr. Cobb candidly (or uncandidly) tells 
us that a ‘Catholic does not care to know what the Formularies 
were meant to mean, he knows nothing of the so-called animus 
imponentis.* In other words, these gentlemen hold themselves 
emancipated from those considerations which the rest of mankind 
suppose to be essential to an honourable and true understanding 
of their engagements ; and thus the Bishop of Brechin constructs 
his Commentary on the Articles on the assumption that these, 
instead of being embraced ‘ willingly and ex animo,’ are to be 
regarded as a hostile document, the meaning of which is to 
be reduced to as little as possible, consistently with satisfying its 
mere letter in any way. Yet that this principle is felt to be 
really an unsatisfactory one, is evident from the Bishop’s use of 
the argument from the intentions of the framers whenever these 
can be supposed to make for his cause; as in his citations from 
Archbishop Parker and Bishop Geste (pp. 552-3, 588). As for 
historical evidence which might throw light on the meaning of 
the Prayer-book, they will hear nothing of it. Mr. Lindsay 
declares that ‘the whole history of the Church of England 
during the last three centuries is one (so far as our subject is 
concerned) of rebellion against her laws and ancient usages.’ In 
dealing with things which, having been in the first reformed 
Prayer-book, were afterwards left out, they boldly deny that the 
omission is to be construed as a prohibition. Mr. Bennett, 
however, on being questioned as to this, replied ‘That depends’ 
(Qu. 2956). In other words, the principle which they would 
usually deny, as being hostile to their pretences, is to be 


* «Sequel to the Kiss of Peace,’ p. 126. 
+ ‘Church and the World,’ 1867, p, 434. 
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admitted in any case (if such there should be) where it may tell 
in their favour, For instance, it is argued that, whereas Unction 
was permitted by the first book, but does not appear in the 
second, the omission was not a prohibition, even although it was 
accompanied by the publication of an article which to all but 
the ultra-ritualists appears to condemn the practice.* But 
when the Bishop of Brechin can construe an omission of 
certain words from the XXVIIIth Article in a way favourable 
to his views, he tells us that ‘ This alteration is much stronger 
than if the words omitted had never stood, for the omission was 
a deliberate act’ (p. 553). And this difference of treatment 
in the two cases is the more remarkable because the words on 
the omission of which so much stress is laid by Bishop Forbes 
had never stood in the Articles as published, but only in the manu- 
script draft. Another expedient is to say that, where a thing has 
not been condemned, it must be lawful, although the reason why 
it has not been expressly condemned is evidently that it was 
never thought of as possible. And when all other devices fail, 
there is the resource of abusing the Reformers, of which the most 
outrageous instance is perhaps to be found in Dr. Littledale’s 
lecture on ‘ Innovations ;’ and when Cranmer and his associates 
have been denounced as worse than Robespierre and Marat, 
it is inferred that to formularies devised by such monsters of 
wickedness no respect can possibly be due, even by those who 
have solemnly pledged themselves to them. 

The spirit of disingenuousness and evasion, which is so largely 
exercised in their construction of our Church’s Formularies, runs 
throughout the proceedings of the party. Thus, in the Court of 
Arches, their counsel endeavoured to represent the things which 
were charged on them as mere indifferent externals,—to dis- 
avow that significance which is loudly proclaimed elsewhere, 
and but for which the ultra-ritualists are in the habit of telling 
us that it would be unjustifiable to insist on the externals, After 
making all reasonable allowances for the professional duty of an 
advocate, we cannot read without astonishment the report of the 
fencing which was practised as to the lights on the altar by Mr. 
Prideaux, whose zeal in the cause appears to have been something 
more than professional.t Mr. Mackonochie endeavours at once 


to justify his lighted candles by the Injunction of Edward VL, 


* The writer of the ‘Tract on the Seven Sacraments’ has the audacity to say 
(p. 166) that inasmuch as the judgment of the Privy Council in the St. Barnabas 
ease sanctioned the ‘ ornaments’ ae one for use by the First Prayer-book, ‘ we 


need go no further to prove the legality of Unction ’—although the Prayer-book 
made no mention of a vessel for the oil, and, if it had done so, the exclusion of 
the rite would clearly have involved the abolition of the chrismatory. 

+ Second Report, pp. 191-2, 
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which sanctions ‘two lights upon the high altar,’ and by the 
evasive plea that they ‘were not placed on the Communion- 
table, but upon a narrow moveable ledge of wood resting on the 
said table.’ * An attempt is made to throw a haze over the pur- 
pose for which the consecrated elements were ‘elevated,’t although 
out of court there is no hgsitation about owning and inculcating 
that the act is done in order to adoration.t So again, when Mr. 
Simpson, the defendant in one of the suits, was charged with 
having ‘ placed the alms collected at the offertory, or the basin 
containing them, on a stool used as a credence-table instead of on 
the holy communion-table,’ he ‘denied that he had so placed 
them otherwise than to obtain more room upon the holy commu- 
nion-table,’ and submitted that the act was ‘ unintentional and 
inadvertent.’§ But if so, it is a remarkable coincidence that 
the ‘ Directorium Anglicanum’ (p. 60), the ‘Ritual Reason 
Why’ (pp. 93-4), and the ‘Services with Sarum Rubrics’ (p. 
353), all agree in prescribing that, after the English rubric has 
been formally complied with by presenting the alms on the 
holy table, they shall be removed to the credence-table, because 
(according to the ‘ Reason Why’) ‘it is not expedient that they 
should remain upon the altar, especially during the oblation and 
consecration of the elements.’ 

Again, as to the lights in St. Barnabas’ Church: they were 
(as we have already seen||) rescued from the judgment which 
Dr. Lushington was about to pronounce against them by the 
incumbent’s making an affidavit that the candles were never 
lighted except when they were necessary for the purpose of 
giving light; but when they had thus escaped, the present 
incumbent (who was curate at the time of the trial before Dr. 
Lushington) tells us that he began to ‘light them always, and 
on principle—not for the purpose of light’ 4] With such evi- 
dence before us, we cannot wonder that the prosecutor in the 
St. Alban’s case thought it necessary to press for judgment as to 
practices which the defendant professed to have abandoned 
before the trial; for it is pretty clear that, if Mr, Mackonochie 
had been able by a temporary disuse to withdraw them from the 
cognizance of the courts, he would have held himself at liberty 
to resume them immediately afterwards. 


* Second Report, p. 35. + Ib., pp. 231-4. 

t See, eg., Mr. Bennett, Qu. 2766; ‘Tracts for the Day,’ pp. 278-9; ‘ Prayer- 
hook for the Young,’ pp. 125, 127. Mr. Lindsay says, ‘The object of the elevation 
is not to invite adoration, though we all do adore, as in duty bound, but to show the 
Lord’s death to His Father,’ ‘Church and the World,’ 1867, p. 466. 

§ Second Report, p. 281. _ | ‘Quarterly Review,’ cxxii. p. 191. 

{ Qu. 566-8, 

But 
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But perhaps the most notable late instance of this kind is one 
which has arisen out of the celebration of ‘ the Eleventh Anniver- 
sary of the Association for Promoting the Unity of Christendom,’ 
at All Saints’ Church, Lambeth, of which Dr. F. G. Lee is 
incumbent. The ceremonial display on this occasion is described 
as very elaborate. There was a procgssion, with acolytes, cru- 
cifers, taper-bearers, thurifer, Society of the Sacred Heart, 
Society of St. Joseph of Nazareth, Society of English Bene- 
dictines, and a variety of other un-English things, including 
a grossly Mariolatrous hymn. It appears that the Bishop of 
Winchester, in consequence of the notoriety which Dr, Lee 
had acquired as editor of the ‘ Directorium’ and otherwise, had 
thought it necessary, before instituting him to the church, 
to exact certain promises from him that he would abstain 
from ritual extravagances; and, on Dr, Lee’s admitting the 
-substantial accuracy of the report which the newspapers had 
published of the ‘ A. P. U. CY anniversary, a case was laid before 
Dr. Deane and Dr. Swabey, who gave their opinion that the 
hymn used on the occasion was ‘repugnant to the doctrine of 
the Church of England,’ and that ‘if proceedings are taken, 
judgment will be obtained against him.’ 

The Bishop (who, in consequence of ill health, carried on the 
correspondence through his commissary Archdeacon Utterton), 
then reminded Dr. Lee of his promises, and urged him to 
express regret for the use of the objectionable hymn, as other- 
wise a prosecution would be unavoidable. In one of the letters 
Archdeacon Utterton writes :— 


‘The Bishop desires me to say that he accepts your assurance, that 
you have not in any respect (and especially as regards the use of vest- 
ments and incense) departed from your pledges, as literally true. At 
the same time his Lordship is somewhat startled to find mention of a 
‘* thurifer” in the account of the procession. This has certainly led 
the public to believe that incense is used in your church.’ 


Dr. Lee made a sort of submission as to the hymn, not 
regretting that he had used it, but that he had done so without 
the Bishop’s sanction; and he stated that ‘no incense had at 
any time been burnt at All Saints’ during divine service,” On 
this, the archdeacon asked him whether incense had been burnt 
at all, and Dr, Lee declined to reply—adding the dictum of 
‘two distinguished counsel,’ that the engagement into which 
he had entered with the Bishop was on both sides an illegal 
act, and that in their opinion ‘ neither in law nor in morals (! ) 
are the terms of such a bond binding.’ Although, however, 
Dr. Lee refused to satisfy the Bishop and the Archdeacon, he 
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afterwards confided to the ‘ Times’ that he had burnt incense, but 
that, as it was only before and after (not during) service, his use 
of it was perfectly legal ! 

The disrespect with which Dr. Lee in this affair behaved 
towards his ecclesiastical superiors, is a striking characteristic 
of the party. Mr. Purchas, whose performances have lately dis- 
turbed the peace of Brighton, was even more defiant to the Bishop 
of Chichester than Dr. Lee has shown himself to the Bishop of 
Winchester. Mr. Nugee tells the Commissioners that, on re- 
ceiving a letter from his Bishop,— 


‘TI wrote back, simply stating that, of course, as my spiritual father, 
I was bound to listen to his monition, which I was prepared todo. I 
said if he would kindly write to me in a letter as to anything which 
I did which was abnormal or illegal in the Church, I would tell his 
Lordship exactly what I would do. I said I should send it to Sir R. 
Phillimore, and abide by his decision.’ * 


Mr. Bennett, being asked ‘ You do not act at al] in conformity 
with the opinion of your Bishop?’ answers—‘ My Bishop has 
never said a word to me on the subject.’ t- And this is the gentle- 
man who, when he thought that he might use his ecclesiastical 
superiors for his own purposes, inscribed on the wall of his 
church the motto from St. Ignatius, ‘Let nothing be done 
without the bishop.’t In his ‘ Plea for Toleration,’ Mr. Ben- 
nett abuses the bishops heartily from the beginning to the end, 
Dr. Littledale tells us that they have neither piety nor learning ; 
that ‘from the Primate downwards, not one single member of 
the [Ritual] Commission has the very smallest claims to be 
recognised as a theologian; that the bishops are as deficient in 
justice and courtesy as in learning and religion.§ And these 
general charges are accompanied by a quantity of personalities, 
which are fitter for the columns of a newspaper in the far-west of 
America than for the religious controversy of civilised men. Mr. 
Blacker despises the collective wisdom of the Upper House of Con- 
vocation ; || Mr. Walker directs that, if the Bishop refuse to con- 
firm children on account of their age, the priest shall nevertheless 
(‘being assured of their fitness’) admit them to the holy com- 
munion.{ And Mr. Blenkinsopp, who is as vehement and as 
coarse as any one of the party in his abuse of bishops, 
hopes that the day may come when bishops will be theo- 


* Qu. 1992; see also Qu. 2021. 

t Qu. 2572; Qu. 2627-8, 3021, seqq. + Qu. 3048, 

§ ‘The Church and the World,’ 1868, pp. 2, 19, 20, 23. || 1b., 1867, p. 254. 

{ ‘Services with Sarum Rubrics,’ p. 333. The author of the ‘Tract on the 
Seven Sacraments’ has also much to say to the same effect (pp. 51-5). We do not 


feel ourselves at all bound to justify the bishop who appears to be chiefly aimed 
at, 


logians 
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logians and canonists, while, in the mean time, with a 
clumsy attempt at sarcasm, he exhorts the present bishops 
to repair their neglect of the study of ecclesiastical his- 
tory.* We trust that, if their Lordships should follow this 
advice, they will be more fortunate in their studies than Mr, 
Blenkinsopp himself, who supposes Innocent III. to have saluted 
St. Anselm at the Council of Bari as ‘alterius orbis Papa, { 
and relies on ‘the late Arthur Welby Pugin’ as ‘an unexce 
tionable witness’ on the history of Henry VIII. (p. 535.) 

The Bishop of Gloucester, in February last, related in Con- 
vocation something of his own’ experience. Keferring to a 
speech in which, two years before, he had ‘pleaded for some 
delay and forbearance’ towards men whose very excesses he 
referred to an earnest love of their Saviour, and had ‘expressed 
the solemn hope that they would be willing at once to obey the 
voice of their bishops,’ he proceeded as follows :— 


‘I would to God that I could repeat those words conscientiously 
now. I stated then that there was a case in my diocese in which 150 
communicants had requested leave for their minister to use vestments 
which, according to my humble judgment, I conceived were inexpedi- 
ent to be used; and I told this House with joy and thankfulness how 
those men had obeyed the expressed wish and voice of their bishop. 
But I am grieved to say here, thus publicly, that after those fair and 
hearty words, not one of which I would retract now, were the circun- 
stances the same—that, after those words had been uttered, I do not 
think six weeks elapsed before, without any further notice of any kind 
to me, and without any recurrence to my counsels, the so-called vest- 
ments were publicly used on one of the high festivals of the Church, 
and continue to be used to this day. The letter of a doubtful, diversely 
taken law is pressed against a bishop’s sober judgment; and yet, until 
the law be defined, his own very reverence for law precludes that 
bishop from enforcing his own decision,’ t 


It is assumed by the party that the directions or advice of 
their Bishops must always be contrary to law; ‘sometimes, 
says Dr. Littledale, ‘the Bishop gets some worthless legal 
opinion on his side, and the Priest, knowing better, treats it as 
waste paper.’ The same authority tells us that the clergy ought 
to disobey their Bishops just as the Duke of Wellington ‘ was 





* «Church and the World,’ 1868, pp. 541, 554. 

{ It can hardly be necessary to explain to any of our readers that this is not a 
mere mistake of one pope’s name for another, but that it is a mistake which n0 
one acquainted in any degree with the history of either Anselm or Innocent 
could commit, Moreover, the title was given by Urban II. to Anselm, not at 
Bari, but on the archbishop’s first arrival at Rome ; and the words were ‘alterius 
orbis apostolicus et patriarcha.’ Eadmer, ‘ Vita S. Anselmi,’ ii. 42. 

t ‘ Journal of Convocation,’ Feb. 19, 1868, pp. 1150-1. 
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incessantly obliged to disobey the commands of the Cabinet 
during his Peninsular campaigns.’* And one great object of 
the ‘English Church Union’ is to support the clergy in oppo- 
sition to their bishops—a work in which its reports are said to 
boast of great success.| Dr. Littledale, in his marprelatic frenzy, 
even presses into his service the fact that a violent meeting, held 
at Willis’s rooms in opposition to ultra-ritualism, expressed ‘a very 
strongly-worded determination not to trust the Bishops, much less 
to put power into their hands’ (p.42). Yet this, instead of telling 
against the Bishops in the way intended by Dr. Littledale, may 
rather suggest a belief that the much-abused prelates may have 
displeased the zealots on each side simply by the moderation { 
and equity with which, on the whole, they have held the balance 
between the extreme parties. The ‘Schismatical Tendency of 
Ritualism’ has been admirably exposed by Dr. Salmon, Regius 
Professor of Divinity at Dublin, in the volume entitled ‘ Princi- 
ples at Stake.’ Dr. Salmon points out that the members of the new 
school resemble rather the low-churchmen than the Tractarians of 
former days, inasmuch as they show no feeling of the sinfulness 
of schism—the bond of union with them being not the organisa- 
tion of the Church, but an agreement in the profession of certain 
opinions (pp. 234-6, 243); that they refuse obedience to the 
Bishops, from regarding them merely as transmitters of ordina- 
tion, not as governors of the Church :— 

‘In the time of Ignatius, says Dr. Salmon, ‘the Bishop ruled like 
the queen-bee in the hive. At present, Bishops are treated like the 
drones; their existence is recognised as for some mysterious reasons 
necessary to the continuation of the species, but if they meddle with 
the working members of the community, they are stung without mercy.’ 
~p. 245, 


' The Professor goes on to show that the party have no concep- 
tion of diocesan rights of jurisdiction ; and we have lately been 
furnished with a remarkable instance of this in the fact that 
the mild and tolerant Archbishop Longley, only a few days 
before his death, found himself compelled to rebuke sharply, 
and not for the first time, a Bishop whose own flock in New 
Zealand refuse him on account of his ultra-ritualistic tendencies, 
for invading an English diocese. § 





* “Church and the World,’ 1868, pp. 47-8. 

t ‘Principles at Stake,’ pp. 8-10. 

t This word brings to our recollection a charming facetia of Dr. Littledale’s, 
‘A moderately good churchman is like a moderately fresh egg or a moderately 
virtuous woman’ (‘Church and the World,’ 1868, p. 31). For our own part we 
hever before heard of such a thing as a ‘moderately good churchman ;’ but we 
believe moderation to be a characteristic of good churchmanship, 

§ ‘Guardian,’ Nov. 2, 1868. 

But 
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But if Bishops are not to be heeded, let us next inquire what 
authority there is to which these gentlemen would defer. Mr, 
Nugee, as we have seen, was willing to regulate his obedience 
to his Bishop by the opinion of Sir Robert Phillimore (who, it 
need hardly be observed, was then at the bar); and Dr. Lee 
carried his sensitive conscience* to two unnamed but ‘ distin- 
guished’ counsel, not only for a legal opinion, but for the solu- 
tion of a question of moral casuistry. But it is clear that the 
opinions of lawyers are to be: regarded only when in accordance 
with the wishes of the party. Dr. Littledale, for instance, has 
told us that any legal opinion which favours a Bishop's view of 
a question is to be treated by a priest as waste paper; and Mr. 
Nugee, on being pressed with the opinion which his favourite 
jurisconsult had given against the use of incense, magniloquently 
replies that ‘that is only pendente lite, and that he will ‘ forget 
Sir Robert Phillimore in the voice of the Church’ (Qu. 2044-5), 
So Mr. Lindsay tells us that incense ‘can be used only in one 
way, and that according to the custom of the Catholic Church’ 
—i.e. it can only be used in a way which the eight learned 
counsellors of the Church Union pronounce to be illegal. And 
Mr. Bennett declares that the opinions of lawyers are worth 
nothing until they take the form of judgments (Qu. 2692): in 
other words, he would disregard any historical and legal argu- 
ment unless backed by coercive power, and would rush headlong 
into a suit, although warned by his professional advisers that he 
could have no chance of success in it, 

Nor, if we look up from the bar to the bench, is there any 
authority there which can carry weight with the ultra-ritualists. 
Mr. Le Geyt calmly tells the Ritual Commissioners that he 
differs from the Judicial Committee of Privy Council as to the 
meaning of ‘authority 6f Parliament in the second year of King 
Edward the Sixth,’—leaving us to understand that his own opinion 
is the better of the two (Qu. 941). Mr. Bennett censures the 
present Archbishop of Canterbury for ‘going to law before the 
unbelievers’ (Plea, p. 87), and holds that the Privy Council, as 
being a State tribunal, has no claim to his obedience (Qu. 2995). 
And the judgment in the St. Alban’s case has already called 
forth a prodigious quantity of furious abuse, both against the 
constitution of that court and against individual members of it 
who took part in the trial of the suit. 

The degree of respect which the ultra-ritualists are disposed to 
yield to a Royal Commission may be inferred from the defiant and 


* ‘Anglo-Catholics have sensitive consciences,’ says Mr. Baring-Gould in ‘The 
Church and the World,’ 1868, p. 245. 
+ ‘Church and the World,’ 1867, p. 466. 
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scornful tone which runs throughout the evidence of Mr. Bennett 
and Mr. Nugee, and which we can hardly suppose to have been 
mitigated by their personal demeanour. Perhaps we may turn 
to the assemblies which represent the clergy, in the hope that 
their opinion may carry some weight with it; but here again we 
find ourselves utterly disappointed. The opinion of Convocation, 
says Mr. Nugee, is of no value (Qu. 2384-9). Nor, Mr. Bennett 
would add, is the most solemn judgment that it may utter a whit 
better; for Convocation is merely an assembly for dealing with 
money, ‘The upper house is made up of Bishops, who are the 
creatures of the State; the lower house is packed with Deans, 
and Archdeacons, and Canons, who are the creatures either of the 
State or of its creatures, the Bishops; and even the diocesan 
Proctors are elected by beneficed clergymen, who, as they must 
have got their livings from patrons of some sort or other, are 
unqualified to represent the mind of the Church.* Indeed, as 
curates are nominated by incumbents, we do not see how, on 
Mr, Bennett’s principles, even a parliament of curates could be 
entitled to any more regard than the existing body. If Convoca- 
tion should pronounce against the vestnients, Mr. Blenkinsopp 
holds that it would be a duty to resist unto the death, and that 
the confessor or martyr in the cause of sartorial splendour would 
be arrayed in all the glory of a second Athanasius.} 

This gentleman’s views as to the legislative power of the 
Church are indeed very remarkable. He holds that the Act of 
Submission of the Clergy (24 Hen. VIII. c. 12), made a grievous 
error in declaring the independence of the English Church and 
kingdom, since out of this has grown the utterly mistaken idea 
of a separation and a hostility between England and Rome (pp. 
529-30). But as to the restraint which that Act imposed on the 
making of Canons, he considers that! it is of very slight import- 
ance; for, as it applies only to the action of the two Convocations, 
which are the representative bodies of the Church, ‘as by law 
established,’ he infers that any Council unknown to the law— 
‘Diocesan or Pan-Anglican’—is free from the restraints of the 
law, and may make Canons at its own pleasure! (p. 534). 
Nor (it is added) does the XXIst Article interfere with this, 
imasmuch as it relates only to General Councils; so that the 
councils of Mr. Blenkinsopp’s imagination may be ‘ gathered 
together without the commandment and will of princes,’ and ma 
go on at their own will without fear of any check from the civil 


power (p. 534). Nay, we are told that already 
‘The Pan-Anglican Synod, by declaring “ that unity will be most 





* ‘Plea, pp. 35, 37, 71. + ‘Church and the World,’ 1868, pp. 552-3, 555. 
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effectually promoted by maintaining the Faith in its purity and integ- 
rity, as taught in Holy Scripture, held by the Primitive Church, as 
summed up in the Creeds and affirmed by the undisputed General 
Councils,” endorses all that the Church up [? sen) to the end of the 
seventh century, at least, when the last “ undisputed General Council” 
was held, believed and taught;’ ‘and that this included the seven 
sacraments ; the eucharistic sacrifice, with lights, vestments, and in- 
cense; prayers for the departed, including a doctrine of purgatory, 
such as was taught by Clement of Alexandria; the primacy of the see 
of Rome; the infallibility of General Councils . . . . To all this is 
that community, which we designate the Anglican Church, formally 
committed by the declaration of the Pan-Anglican Synod.’—pp. 553, 
555. 

Assuredly, if this be the case, the Anglican Church will have 
reason (if we may parody St. Jerome’s famous expression as to 
the effect of the Council of Rimini) to groan in astonishment 
at finding itself ultra-ritualist; and the Bishops who attended 
the Lambeth Conference of 1867 must be as much surprised 
as any of us at discovering the result of their deliberations. 
But perhaps our alarm may be somewhat relieved by calling 
to mind such considerations as that the Lambeth meeting 
disowned the title of a synod, and styled itself merely a con- 
ference ; that its acts do not pretend to be binding on any one 


but those who subscribed them; that the resolution in ye 


speaks only of matters of ‘faith, as summed up in the Creeds, 
under which description no one of the points named by Mr. 
Blenkinsopp is to be classed ; that although some of these points, 
or something like them, may have been asserted here or there 
within the time named, not one of them was either generally 
acknowledged by the primitive Church or was ever decreed by 
any ‘undisputed’ General Council. 

Mr. Blenkinsopp talks very big about the duty of disobeying 
the synods of Canterbury and York, if they should ‘condemn or 
forbid a practice already allowed by the primitive Church at 
the undisputed General Councils’ (p. 555). So Mr. Nugee, Mr. 
Bennett, and others, are quite oracular about the subordination 
of national canons to the decrees and usages of the whole Ca- 
tholic Church of East and West (Qu. 779 seqq., 2054-5, 2536, 
2789, 2584, &e.). It would be useless to remind these gentle- 
men that at ordination they have subscribed the XXXIVth 
Article, which asserts that ‘ every particular or national Church 
hath authority to ordain, change, and abolish ceremonies oF 
rites of the Church ordained only by man’s authority,’ and 
that such things ‘may be changed according to the diversities 
of countries, times, and men’s manners.’ Nor would it be of 
any avail to point out that the restraints put on this liberty, 
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instead of any reference to supposed Catholic usage, are— so 
that nothing be ordained against God’s word,’ and ‘so that all 
things be done to edifying.’ 

The sum of the matter appears to be, that the ultra-ritualists, 
while they are continually boasting that they have the law on their 
side, will endure no interpretation of the law but their own; and 
that by ‘the Primitive ‘Church,’ ‘the Holy Catholic Church of 
East and West,’ ‘ the voice of the Church in her General Councils,’ 
and the like resounding phrases, each man means simply his own 
private judgment and fancy, from which he will allow no appeal. 
Nor is this ‘ voice of the Catholic Church’ by any means uniform. 
The question between Roman and Sarum usage as to the colours 
for vestments and altar-cloths seems to contain the germ of con- 
tests as fierce as the battles of the colours in the Byzantine 
hippodrome, although Mr, Nugee, unwilling that the parish of 
Wymering should stand in the way of a reunion of Christendom, 
ingeniously compromises the matter by combining the hues of 
Rome with the shapes of Sarum (Qu. 2254). While Mr. Nugee 
celebrates the black-letter festivals, with the festival of the May- 
queen (and possibly the ‘ Festum Fatuorum’ too), Mr. Bennett 
ignores such days altogether (Qu. 1955, 2024, 2061-3, 2690). 
While the ‘ Directorium’ and Mr. Walker’s books prescribe an 
infinitesimal fiddlefaddle, Mr. Nugee is content with ‘ the bolder 
features of ritual,’ and does not think the ‘ minutiz’ expedient 
—an opinion which he supports by the ethnological considera- 
tion that ‘ what the Saxon wants is a grand ritual in its bolder 
and nobler features’ (Qu. 1959, 2008). While Mr. Bennett 
speaks of the word mass as ‘ common to us all’ (Qu. 2687), Mr. 
Nugee declines to adopt it (Qu. 2401). While Wymering Church 
displays the initials of the Blessed Virgin, no such objects are 
set forth for the reverence of Frome (Qu. 2415, 2808); nor has 
Mr. Bennett, as the books prescribe, used incense at the Magni- 
fieat (Qu. 2724). Again, Mr. Bennett, for his declarations 
against transubstantiation, is denounced by the youthful zeal of 
Mr. Cobb.* When a clergyman in the diocese of Chester had 
symbolised the gratitude of his parishioners for the fruits of the 
earth by offering a pig’s head on the altar, he was disowned by 
Dr. Lee in a letter to the ‘Times,’ and was warned by other 
members of the party that he had brought himself under the con- 
demnation of the so-called Apostolical canons. And (to men- 
tion but one more instance) while Mr. Bennett inveighs against 
the Act of Uniformity as the chief cause of our troubles,t while 
he insists on variety of usages, and makes the astounding state- 





* ‘Sequel to the Kiss of Peace,’ p. 388, + Q. 2987; ‘ Plea,’ 73-4 
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ment that, because the Roman Church allows variety, therefore 
‘a meeting-house does not exist, within the limits of her 
' dominion,* Mr. Walker sets forth his ‘Services with Rubrical 
Directions according to the Use of Sarum,’ with the view that 
this shall be the ‘uniform standard’ (p. vii.). In direct oppo- 
sition to Mr. Bennett (who seems to be a somewhat headstrong 
person, and very much accustomed to have his own way) a 
new standard of uniformity is set up for the whole Anglican 
communion by the authority of a gentleman as to whom, and 
as to the grounds of his claim to our obedience, we have been 
unable to discover anything whatever, 

With so much disdain of all others the ultra-ritualists naturally 
combine an extravagant admiration of themselves, As a remark- 
able instance of this, we may mention that Mr. Mackonochie, in 
his answer to the Articles brought against him in the Court of 
Arches, described himself as having ‘ with the most unwearied 
zeal and self-devotion faithfully and diligently discharged his 
duty,’ and so forth—a declaration on which the present Solicitor- 
General justly remarked, ‘ He may be as self-devoted as he says 
he is, although as matter of taste 1 wonder he deals so largely in 
self-praise.’t But such is the manner of the party. They boast 
of their goodness, of their labours, of their disinterestedness, of 
their triumphs. They tell us that, while Anglicanism is help- 
less, ‘Catholicism ’ is all-powerful. They profess to reach classes 
which the Church has never reached before. The popularity 
of ‘sensational’ novels is used as a warrant for instituting a 
monastic brotherhood, with a view to a ‘sensational’ style of 
services and of preaching, from which great effects are expected. } 
And there is a brilliant scheme for bringing in the very dregs of 
the people by means of plays on sacred subjects, which are 
to be acted by a ‘confraternity’ formed for the purpose.§ When 
Mr. Nugee gave up the ‘ Anglican’—by which he explains 
‘that he means the Cathedral—mode of service, and took to the 
‘Catholic,’ the Romanists of his neighbourhood were rendered 
furious by the rivalry; when he took to the vestments, the pence 
of his offertory increased threefold (Qu. 1967, 2026, 2150). The 
young officers of Portsmouth, to whom he believes himself to have 
a special ‘ mission,’ instead of lounging on Southsea Common as 
formerly, flock in crowds to Wymering Church and make its ser- 


* ¢Plea,’80. Mr. Bennett considers it an act of schism to form’ English congte- 
gations in countries of the Roman communion, and will not join in the services 0! 
such congregations (Q. 2915-6.) 

+t Second Report, pp. 35, 125. 

t ‘Church and the World,’ 1868, pp. 159, seqq. 

§ Ibid, p. 595. 
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vices the theme of their Sunday chat (Qu. 2006); and if a retired 
solicitor has been driven to set up a meeting house, if the farmers 
forsake the church for it, if old admirals and naval captains in the 
parish growl, memorialise the bishop, and express with nautical 
strength of language their astonishment at the want of disci- 
pline among the clergy, the fault is theirs, not Mr, Nugee’s 
(Qu. 2174-8, 2247a-2251, 2319-2321). At Frome, in propor- 
tion as the services became more ornate, they also became more 
effective (Qu. 2657). Dr. Littledale tells us that all people of 
cultivation are flocking into the new system.* The Dissenters, 
who have hitherto strained at surplices and forms of prayer, 
eagerly swallow copes and chasubles, candles in broad day-light 
and incense, 

Let us honour labour for the good of men, by whomsoever 
itmay be done: yet it is a large demand that on account of such 
things we should be required to approve of a fashion of religion 
which we believe to be utterly inconsistent with the principles 
of the Church into which it has been introduced.t As Mr. 
Shaw remarks, ‘zeal and devotion are to be found in the 
Church of Rome itself;’{ nor can the existence of these 
qualities in the newly-risen party be any good reason why 
we should allow the English Church to be turned over to Ro- 
manism. Moreover, as we have already observed,§ the move- 
ment is as yet in its early days; it is, as the Bishop of St. 
David’s has said of it, ‘avowedly engaged in a missionary and 
proselytising work ;’ it is in a stage in which zeal and labour 
belong to all movements, so that from its present activity no 
fair argument can be drawn for their continuance ; and it is too 
probable that as that which we must admire grows less, the 
more objectionable parts of the system may become more pro- 
nounced, Such an apprehension as this is countenanced by a 
paper on ¢ Sisterhood Life’ in the second volume of ‘ The Church 
and the World.’ We fully believe that great good has been done 
by the ladies who have associated themselves in sisterhoods ; but 
it is generally considered that their outward peculiarities are 
marked to an unnecessary degree, and that their special devo- 
tions are faulty, as being rather Roman than English in cha- 
tacter, The writer of the paper before us, however, tells us that 
these things are essential ; that no system which is without them, 
owever it may be sanctified by the motives of piety and charity, 
can hold sisterhoods together (pp. 168-9). But further, she 








* «Church and the World,’ p. 72. 
+ See Mr. Bernard, in ‘ Principles at Stake,’ p. 194. 
} Ib. pp. 41-2. Compare the ‘ Bishop of St. David’s Charge,’ 1866, p. 88. 
§ ‘Quarterly Review,’ cxxii., p. 205. 
Vol. 126.—No. 251. M tells 
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tells us that sisterhoods mainly exist, not for works of mercy, but 
for ‘ poverty, obedience, and chastity’ (p. 175)—#.e. for the purpose 
of carrying out the ordinary vows of monastic societies. And 
thus the purpose which leads the outside world to bestow on 
these sisterhoods their respect, their sympathy, and perhaps their 
money, is declared to be subordinate to a purpose which we 
should certainly never regard with any favour unless we could 
reverse all our impressions of monastic history, and which may 
readily enough supersede the other altogether. * 

With regard to the successes which are claimed by the ultra- 
ritualists, there is a great conflict of evidence. Dean Howson 
thinks that the proceedings of their party have alienated Dis- 
senters, just as they were getting over their old scruples.t The 
Bishop of Ely speaks of the differences thus caused as pro- 
ducing alarm and uneasiness among all classes, and as endanger- 
ing the general interests of religion and morality.} And the 
public have lately seen that, while these gentlemen are never 
weary of reproaching the Church with its treatment of Wesley, 
and are professing their own’ opinions to be in agreement with 
his, the late Wesleyan Conference alleged the extravagances of 
the ultra-ritualists as a proof that the Church in which such 
things exist could no longer be entitled to the sympathy of a 
Protestant communion, So far as we ourselves have been able 
to observe, it would seem that the successes of. the party (among 
men, at least) have been chiefly with a very imperfectly educated 
and very conceited class; and that their congregations are rather 
formed on the eclectic than on the local principle. With regard 
to the most famous of their churches, St. Alban’s, Holborn, it 
appears that Mr. Mackonochie, having been presented to the 
incumbency by the munificent founder with the understanding 
that its services should be conducted in accordance with the 
true system of the English Church, forthwith proceeded to dis- 
regard his engagements and to set his patron at defiance. If 
good has been done by means of that church among the wretched 
population which surrounds it, can it be shown that any portion 
of that good is due to the peculiarities which the founder sup- 
posed that he had provided against? 





* Already it appears there are some nuns of the English communion who are 
strictly shut up and never go out at all; and when they become more numerous, 
they intend to establish the ‘perpetual adoration of the Holy Sacrament 
(‘ Guardian,’ Sept. 9). The Archbishop of Canterbury has stated in Convocation 
that the head of a cisterhood in his late diocese asked him to allow reservation of the 
Sacrament for a similar purpose ; and that, when he refused this, as being incom 
sistent with the principles of the English Church, she and five of the sisters joined 
the Roman communion.— Journal of Convocation,’ Feb. 19, 1868, p. 114. 

t ‘ Principles at Stake,’ p. 378; comp. ‘ Quarterly Review,’ cxxii. p. 205. 

¢ ‘Journal of Convocation,’ Feb. 19, 1868, pp. 11332-3. 
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The question how this party may best be dealt with is one 
that for some years has pressed on Churchmen, and especially on 
the governors of the Church. How attempts at conciliation are 
likely to fare we may learn from the evidence of the Bishop of 
Gloucester, already quoted (p. 154). The present Archbishop 
of Canterbury has stated, that, after the opinion of Convocation 
and the First Report of the Ritual Commission had been pub- 


lished, some clergymen in the diocese of London,— 


‘instead of suspending their practices, did push further and adopt 
ritualistic practices which they had never adopted before, as if in de- 
fiance of the united expression of the opinion of the Episcopate, and in 
defiance of the expression of opinion on the part of the Synods of the 
two Provinces, and in order to show that they utterly disregarded 
the deliberate opinion of those entrusted by Her Majesty with the con- 
sideration of the question.’ * 

‘Nay more,’ adds the Bishop of Ely, with reference to the same 
occasion, ‘I think we must all remember reading that influential per- 
sons had urged on the clergy to advance step by step in ritualistic 
practices, because the people of England, when they were used to 
things, could bear a great deal; and when they had become used to 
them, and these practices had increased more and more in the different 


churches, it would be more difficult to put them down either by law or 
legislation,’ t 


For ourselves, we believe that for the purpose of ruining ultra- 
ritualism, nothing more would be needed than that to take Dr. 
Littledale’s advice, and ‘let it alone.’t{ In the party now before 
us, the love of change is as strongly manifested as among the 
Bretts, and Campbells, and Deacons who figure in the melan- 
choly history of the Nonjurors until after divisions and subdivi- 
sions and bitter disagreements, occasioned by progressive de- 
velopments of extravagance, Nonjurorism died out in a condition 


80 miserably reduced that its extinction passed unnoticed by 
the world. 


* At first,’ says Mr. Shaw, ‘ much respect was professed for the older 
English divines, such as Hooker. Then it was found that the theology 
of the Elizabethan age, and even of that of James I., was by no means 
m harmony with that of Ritualism. It became, therefore, necessary 
to confine the period of Anglican orthodoxy within narrow limits. 
Laud and the Caroline divines were supposed alone to afford the true 
type; and those who took part in the revision of the Prayer-book at 
the Restoration were deemed, by what they then effocted, to have 
purged the Church from the evil leavon of the early Reformers. It 


* «Journal of Convocation,’ Feb. 18, 1868, p. 1059. 
+ Ib., Feb. 19, i. p. 127. t ‘Church and the World,’ 1868, p. 29. 
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would appear, however, that this last refuge is now failing; that 
this platform, which it was hoped was firm, though narrow, is felt to 
be giving way. The ‘Church Times’ has now found it needful 
to disavow the Caroline writers, and says: “The plain fact is, that 
the modern Tractarian school accepts all that is positive in the writings 
of the Anglo-Catholic divines of the seventeenth century, and rejects 
the negative part.” In other words, it rejects, I presume, their pro- 
tests against Rome, which form the principal negative part of their 
teaching ; and this being so, one does not see why a Roman Catholic 
writer might not use the very same words as this Ritualist organ. * 


In like manner, as to ritual observances, Dr. Salmon remarks 
that, ‘in fact it is made a reproach to a church now if its ritual 
remains for a few years without alteration ;’ and he quotes, in 
proof of this, Mr. Bennett's complaint that the churches of St. 
Paul, Knightsbridge, St. Barnabas, Pimlico, and All Saints’, 
Margaret-street, from having once been in the van of the move- 
ment, have ‘made no advance’ with the later developments. f 
We therefore believe it to be impossible that a party with prin- 
ciples so unsteady, and whose position altogether is so plainly 
false and untenable, could long hang together, even if unmolested 
from without. A few years hence, we should probably see the 
ultra-ritualists of the present day scattered by their own act— 
some to the Roman Church, in which they would reproach us 
for our past tolerance as a token of weakness, but would probably 
find their expectations bitterly disappointed; some, as in the 
case of the Tractarian party, carried by a violent recoil into lati- 
tudinarianism, or into something yet more remote from their pre- 
sent convictions ; while many, it may be hoped, would feel the 
sobering influence of time, and, discarding the extravagances of 
their old pretensions, would fall into the ways of a truer English 
churchmanship. But, however confidently we might expect 
some such result as this, the case is too urgent to allow us to 
await the slow operation of time. For the sake of others, for the 
assurance of the multitudes who are perplexed by distrust or sus- 
picion, for the protection of those who are likely to be misled by 
the audacious pretensions of the ultra-ritualists, it was necessary 
that something should be done; and we are glad that suits have 
been instituted with a view of bringing some of the questions at 
issue toa legal determination. To cry out against this as per 
secution, is utterly unreasonable, since the ultra-ritualists con- 
tinually boast that the law is on their side, and dare their 
bishops or others to bring them into cuurt, so long as they think 





* Principles at Stake,’ pp. 11-2. 
t 1b., pp. 254-5. Bennett, in‘ The Church and the World,’ 1867, p. 23. : 
1 
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it unlikely that they will be taken at their word.* There is, no 
doubt, the danger that a legal sentence adverse to them may 
produce a schism such as Mr, Baring Gould and others are fond 
of threatening us with, But we imagine that all but a few of 
the party would think more than once before venturing on such 
a step; that the eyes of many who have been duped by their 
assertions as to the legality of their position would be opened, 
if, in addition to the opinions of bishops and synods, the judg- 
ment of those who are authorised to expound the law should 
decide against them. Y 

The suggestion that if the law, in its present state, should be 
found unable to check the excesses of this party, recourse should 
be had to legislation, is denounced by Dr. Littledalet and 
others as something quite monstrous. But it is mere clap- 
trap to represent this as ‘changing the law.’ If, for example, 
the ultra-ritualists should escape on the ground that the act of 
Henry VIII. for a revision of Ecclesiastical Laws was never 
carried out, and that therefore the medieval canons are still in 
force, it is clear that a difficulty such as this is one which ought 
to be got rid of; t if they should be protected by the ambiguity 
of the Rubric as to Ornaments—a Rubric on which the most 
eminent lawyers have pronounced contradictory opinions, and 
as to which, while the letter seems to be on one side, the inter- 
pretation of authoritative documents, as well as of continuous 
usage, without any known exception, is on the other—it is only 
reasonable that authority of Parliament in the reign of Queen 
Victoria should clear up the meaning of the like authority in the 
second year of Edward VI. We should earnestly deprecate any 
change of the law; but we agree with the Bishop of Oxford in 
thinking that the Rubric, if it cannot be clearly interpreted by a 
court of law, ought to be interpreted ‘ by the Legislature, mounting 
up step by step to the highest authority.’ § 

t is not uncommonly said that it is unjust to interfere with the 
excesses of the ultra-ritualists so long as the ritual defects or 
uregularities of other parties are left uncensured. This objection 
has, indeed, a certain plausibility, and has even found an utter- 





* At present the ultra-ritualists are clamorous about toleration, and Dr. Little- 
dale professes it towards others; although (as Dr. Salmon truly remarks, p. 257) 
on the assumption that all who.do not agree with himself are fools or knaves. But 
Mr. Blenkinsopp has already got the Roman principle that conscience cannot be 
truly alleged in opposition to the Church (p. 565); and we need not point out 
the consequences. 

t ‘Church and the World, 1868, pp. 17-8. : 

t We leave this sentence as it was written before the delivery of the late judg- 
ment, which has disposed for ever of Mr. Perry’s strange chimera as to the 
obligation of the medieval canons. 

§ ‘Journal of Convocation,’ Feb. 19, 1868, p. 1149. 
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ance in the answer returned to an anti-ritualistic memorial by 
a prelate universally respected for character and learning—the 
Bishop of Chester. On the other hand, we may range the autho- 
rity of the late Primate, who says,— 


‘It is not for me in any way to countenance such shortcomings, but 
I could not say with truth that those who had been following irregular 
practices, which custom had long sanctioned, are equally to blame 
with those who introduce innovations, with a special object, which we 


believe to be foreign to the letter as well as the spirit of our formu- 
laries.’—p. 18. 


And the matter has been conclusively dealt with by Mr. Shaw, 
in the opening paper of ‘ Principles at Stake,’ to which (as the 


passage is too long for quotation) we beg leave to refer our 
readers.* 


The judgment of the Privy Council in the St, Alban’s case 
is so recent that there has not been time to see fully how the 
ultra-ritualists will take it, or even to apprehend the whole of 
its meaning. At first there was a disposition to exaggerate its 
bearings in opposition to the supposed leanings of the prose- 
cuting party. It has been thought that a sentence, in which 
the Committee declare the words ‘standing before the table’ 


to apply to the whole rubric before the prayer of consecration, 
was intended to forbid the priest’s moving from the front to 
the north end of the holy table after having ‘ordered’ the 
elements. A sentence in which they speak of the ornaments of 
King Edward’s First Book as being authorised by our present 
rubric has been interpreted as meaning that the vestments are 
of universal obligation. And the declaration that all rubrics 
are equally binding has been made the foundation for alarming 
inferences, mostly unfavourable to the ‘ evangelical’ party, 
although as to one important point—the position of the com- 
munion-table—the rigour of the rubric would go far beyond 
the wishes of any existing member of that party in opposition to 
ultra-ritualism, by requiring that the table should be removed 
into the body of the church, and that its ends should be turned east 
and west. But by the help of writers who have some knowledge 
of legal principles, these inferences appear to be now dissipated. 
The question actually before the Committee as to the position of 
the priest during the prayer of consecration related to the differ- 
ence between standing and kneeling only—not to the difference 
between looking towards the east or towards the south. The 
dictum as to the ornaments of Edward’s second year was 





* © Principles:at Stake,’ pp. 22-4. 
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repeated from the judgment in the case of Westerton v. Liddell, 
and therefore leaves the question where it was; and by hints 
elsewhere given as to the value of traditional exposition, and 
as to the distinction between ‘retaining’ and reviving, the 
Committee show that in any special suit about the vestments 
they would not feel themselves precluded from taking into con- 
sideration the documents and historical facts which have modified 
the rubric ever since, in a slightly different form, it first appeared 
in the Prayer-book of Elizabeth. Neither the declaration as 
to standing before the table, nor that as to the vestments, has 
the force which has been ascribed to it, inasmuch as no one of 
the matters to which they have been supposed to apply was 
before the court or had been argued by counsel. Nor need we 
fear from the dictum as to the obligation of the rubrics that any 
impossible or obsolete rules will be enforced. 

On the part of the ultra-ritualists there have been many dis- 
plays of intemperance, although we believe that those which 
have fallen under our own notice are far short of things which 
have appeared in the newspapers of the party. Some of them 
have declared their intention of going further than they had 
before gone. One incumbent of a prominent London church, 
who had been sometimes taunted with having failed to accom- 
pany the advances of the last few years, after having at one time 
been in the very front of the movement, has taken this oppor- 
- tunity to increase his ceremonial, and has actually had the 
flagrant indecency to denounce from the pulpit the order for the 
extinction of the altar-lights as a ‘ contradiction of the most holy 
truth’ for the signification of which the lights were suffered by 
Edward’s injunction to remain—that ‘Christ is the light of the 
world.’{ The judgment has been again and again spoken of as 
unjust, as a novel oppression and tyranny, although the ceremo- 
nialists have been told by dispassionate inquirers for more than a 
quarter of a century that their plea for lights could not stand the 
test of historical or legal investigation. The ultra-ritualists, with 
their usual inconsistency, at one time declare the judgment to be 
worthless because Lord Westbury was supposed to have had a 
share in it, and at another time because this ‘greatest legist of 
the day’ (as Dr. Littledale is pleased to style him) was rumoured 
to have withheld his concurrence. Lord Cairns is reviled, even 
from the pulpit, as a Presbyterian—a description for which there 
1s no ground except the appearance of his name, and which might 
therefore be with equal justice applied to Mr. Mackonochie— 
and the Archbishop of York, who, for some reason unknown to 
us, appears to be especially obnoxious to the party, is violently 
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abused for having performed a duty which it was impossible 
for him to decline in sitting on the Committee. 

On Tuesday, the 12th of January (as we learn from the oe 
of the following day), a meeting attended by more than of 
those who felt themselves aggrieved by the Judgment was held 
at the Freemasons’ Tavern. In the speeches delivered at this 
meeting, and in the Memorial which it agreed to present to the 
Archbishops, Bishops, and Convocations of the two Provinces, 
the grievances of the ultra-ritualists were put forward with the 
usual amount of assumption. It is assumed that the ecclesiastical 
use of lights in the day-time has come down to us from the 
primitive ages; whereas there is really no doubt that it was 
brought into the Church after the time of Constantine, through 
the contagious influence of heathenism ; that it was censured by 
St. Jerome, in the end of the fourth century; and that the custom 
of placing lights on the altar itself cannot be traced back beyond 
Innocent II1., who wrote in the end of the twelfth century. It is 
assumed that the signification for the sake of which the lights 
were retained by Edward’s Injunction is inseparably connected 
with them; nay, Mr. Shipley pathetically asked, ‘If they extin- 
guish their lights, how were they to teach their people?’—a 
> sayy which it is no business of ours to answer. But in truth 
the symbolical meaning of the lights, instead of having been 
defined by ‘Catholic consent,’ in the way which is now supposed, 
was very variously construed by the ritualists of the middle 
ages; and even the Injunction itself, in suffering the lights to 
remain on the high altar while it did away with all other lights 
before images, pictures, &c., would seem to have chiefly intended 
a negative sort of teaching—a declaration against the misdirected 
reverence which had interfered with the scriptural faith in Him 
who is ‘the very true Light of the world.’ It is assumed that 
‘such use of lights has been legally binding in this Church of 
England ; whereas their legality was the very point in question, 
and the decision which has been given against it appears to 
us the only one that would agree with historical facts. Much 
was said against the tribunal before which the case was tried 
—a tribunal which, however unsatisfactorily constituted for 
the trial of heresy, is surely competent to undertake the legal 
construction of rubrics, and whose sentence is here in accordance 
with the mind of Churchmen in general. There is an elaborate 
attempt to convict the Judicial Committee of inconsistencies and 
absurdities by means of quirks unworthy of the lowest attorney. 
The misconceptions and distortions of history, with which Mr. 
Perry has already made us too familiar, are reproduced with an 
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obstinacy which forces on us the remembrance of a text about 
the fruitlessness of braying a certain class of persons in a mortar. 
And to these is now added a misconstruction of some words 
used by the Bishops who met in conference at Lambeth, as if, 
by speaking of the ‘pure worship’ which the Eastern Church 
had ‘inherited,’ they intended to convey an approval of the 
details of Eastern ritual. There were threats of separation be- 
tween Church and State—a separation which would at once be 
followed by that of the ultra-ritualists from the rest of the 
Church, and which, in no long time, would probably lead to 
the extinction of the party. Yet, with all the groundless assump- 
tions, the misplaced indignation, ahd the reckless violence dis- 
played at the meeting, it is matter of satisfaction that the great 
majority of those who assembled in the Freemasons’ Tavern 
declined to affirm the resolution proposed by Mr. Bennett—that 
in this question ‘the meeting is unable to reconcile submission 
to the present decree with its paramount and primary duty of 
obedience to the Church.’ The regolution by which the members 
bound themselves ‘to spread in all possible ways the doctrine of 
the Real Presence’ (according to théir understanding of that 
term) opens up to us a gloomy prospect of painful future dis- 
putes ; but it is something that for the present the ultra-ritualists 
have, with few exceptions, shown themselves able to draw a dis- 
tinction between the lighting of candles and the highest articles 
of the Christian faith ; that they have declared themselves ready 
to submit to the law, ‘ under protest,’ instead of compelling the 
enforcement of it. 

In the mean time the judgment appears to have been generally 
received as equitable and satisfactory. And as to those who 
have been active in promoting the suit, whether clergy or laity, 
we trust that, after having succeeded in their attempt to control 
excesses, they will see the propriety of correcting such defects as 
may be noticeable in their own ritual practice, however these 
defects may be palliated by the plea of long-continued usage. 
Within our remembrance the rigorous view of the rubric was 
advocated as binding on the consciences of all the clergy, as 
something which was to be carried out in utter disregard of custom, 
and in defiance of popular feeling. But happily a milder view 
prevailed, and the consequence is that things which at the earlier 
time would have produced a commotion, as being symbols of 
party spirit, have now altogether lost that character, and may be 
adopted without raising opposition or suspicion. And we have 
seen with great pleasure a letter, published by an eminent evan- 
gelical clergyman, Dr. Miller, of Greenwich, in which the 
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present circumstances are rightly turned to account. With an 
extract from this letter we shall conclude, in the hope and trust 
that advice so evidently reasonable from a man so highly 
respected will not be found ineffectual, 


‘The conviction has for some time been deepening in my own 
mind, that the Evangelical clergy must be prepared, not only as a 
matter of policy, nor only for the sake of order and of peace, but as 
a matter of conscience and duty, to adhere closely to the rubrics. 
One of the great-evils under which we are labouring is a state of all 
but lawlessness in matters of ritual. It is a scandal and a weakness. 
And I venture to express my conviction that it will be for the strength 
and honour of the Evangelical. clergy to show that, as a literal and 
close obedience to the rubrics involves (thank God!) no surrender 
of principle, they are prepared to do their utmost for unity and order 
in matters which are essentially minor matters as compared with 
points of doctrine, but not trifling as involving the question of 
obedience. I have not forgotten, nor do I underrate the argument, 
that the Tu quoque, so often urged against us, loses much of its edge, 
because where rubrical observances have fallen into desuetude, and 
the clergy have had no meaning of a doctrinal character in practices 
to which custom seemed to give the force of law, such cases of defect 
are clearly not parallel to the cases of positive innovation and revival 
which have avowedly involved symbolic intention, and been adopted 
as the outward expression of dogma. Bat, as I believe that our people, 
for the most part, respect law, and are jealous only of approximation 
to Rome, we shall carry them with us in our recognition of the fairness 
of applying the decisions of the judgment to ourselves, as well as to the 
ritualists. What is to be deprecated is isolated individual action. I 
would, in all humility, suggest that we should take counsel together, and, 
in a spirit of prayer, honesty, and candour, determine upon our course. 
Let us first distinctly ascertain the points in which the judgment 
bears on the practice. Where duty is clear, let us-not wait for 
Episcopal monitors to compel us. In points of doubt or diversity of 
opinion let us “ resort to the Bishop of the diocese.” And throughout, 
let us not forget that the clergy do not constitute the Church. Our 
laity must be considered, consulted, and not overridden. If changes 
are now necessitated, let us explain our position to them, and make it 
clear that we are not innovating from caprice or from sympathy with 
Rome, or as symbolising false doctrine, but only under a sense of 
duty, and in obedience to law and order.’ 
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Art. VI.— The Life and Administration of Robert Banks, Second 
Earl of Liverpool, K.G., late First Lord of the Treasury. 
Compiled from original documents, by Charles Duke Yonge, 
Regius Professor of History and English Literature in the 
Queen’s College, Belfast. 3 vols. London, 1868. 


HOUGH the words of Horace, natus moriensque fefellit, 
cannot with propriety be applied in their literal meaning 
to a public man, yet there is a sense in which they indicate 
not inaptly one of the chief peculiarities in the career we have 
undertaken to depict. Of that constellation of statesmen who 
illumined the last years of the Georgian era, none sunk to his 
rest amid so little public observation, or lingered for so brief a 
period on the lips of men as he who had been first among them. 
Castlereagh, Canning, Sidmouth, Peel, Wellington, Grenville, 
each and all, though doubtless in very different degrees, have 
been objects of interest and curiosity ever since the grave closed 
over them, and have bequeathed to posterity a thousand still 
unsettled questions in the spheres of both ethics and of politics. 
Round every one of them quite a smalk literature has gradually 
sprung up; and to whatever extent we may have come to agree 
about their policy, controversy still rages, and seems long likely 
to rage over their characters and conduct. The light still burns 
in the horizon, though the orb has disappeared beneath it. Lord 
Liverpool alone, who for nearly fifteen years was the chief of this 
brilliant group, who gave his name to a government second only 
in duration to the ministries of Pitt and Walpole, and richer 
even than these in the harvest of glory which it reaped, passed 
suddenly into the darkness without seeming to be missed, and 
leaving behind him scarce a trace of his living greatness in the 
pages of political literature. In the year 1828 an anonymous 
life of him was published in one volume, but it records merely - 
the facts of his career, and having served its temporary purpose 
is now forgotten. Some incidental notices of him are to be found 
in the Quarterly and Edinburgh Reviews, the latter having been 
reprinted among Lord Brougham’s ‘ Statesmen of the Reign of 
George III’: but not a single essay devoted exclusively to 
himself. 
_ In conformity with this remarkable fact, is the recorded tradi- 
tion that during his own lifetime, men, in — of the 
measures of Administration, rarely referred to the Prime Minister. 


Ifa financial project were discussed, it was treated as the project 
of Vansittart; if our foreign policy were canvassed it was im- 
puted to Castlereagh or Canning; if the army was the subject 


of discourse, people said the Duke of Wellington was understood 
to 
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to have such and such a scheme in contemplation; when club 
gossips wagged their heads over the ‘Six Acts,’ they condemned 
or they applauded Lord Sidmouth. No one ever named Lord 
Liverpool. And this habit, if it really was one, is the more odd 
because Lord Liverpool was very far from being that nonentity 
in his own Cabinet which it presupposes him to have been. He 
was fond of all financial studies, and had been educated in 
=. economy. He spoke frequently and well on the corn 
aws and the currency; and we should say that Mr. Vansittart 
was much more indebted to Lord Liverpool than Lord Liver- 
pool to Mr. Vansittart. His letters to the Duke of Wellington 
and Mr. Canning shew a large acquaintance with foreign affairs, 
strong powers of reasoning, and no reluctance to push his own 
opinion even against the two ablest of his colleagues. We are 
disposed therefore to attribute the comparative obscurity into 
which his name has now fallen to the singular moderation of his 
character, and his freedom from many of the vices which are 
engendered by political ambition. In that age of intrigue and 
self-seeking, not a suspicion of treachery, not a shadow of any 
transaction that was underhand or disingenuous, ever sullied the 
reputation of Lord Liverpool. He was neither a proud nor an 
overbearing man, and what is still more to the purpose, it is 
clear that he did not court responsibility, and willingly allowed 
to others as much as they chose to take of the credit due 
really to himself. Both in 1806, and again in 1809, he might, 
according to Mr. Yonge, have been Prime Minister had he 
chosen. But he recoiled from the first place, nor did he finally 
take it till he saw that without him the Tory party must be 
broken up, and the Whigs admitted to the citadel. Thus he was 
not a man either to originate a great policy, to make personal 
enemies, or to be mixed up in political intrigues, and back-stairs 
conspiracies. His career accordingly was deficient in all those 
elements which excite wonder and curiosity. No ‘revelations, 
no scandals, no racy anecdotes were to be expected from his 
Np papers, There were no aspersions on his character which 
is family might have been eager to refute; no passages in his 
career which might seem to require vindication. Thus many‘of 
the ordinary motives to which the publication of political 
biographies and the private papers of deceased statesmen may 
reasonably be attributed, were in this case wanting. And the 
literary warfare which usually follows such productions, and 
keeps alive the memory of men not above mediocrity has not yet 

been kindled by the quiet virtues of Lord Liverpool. 
Lord Liverpool, however, is in our own opinion much more 
entitled to the gratitude and admiration of posterity than some 
statesmen 
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statesmen who have enjoyed much more of it. He was one 
of that class of ministers whom we should be very glad to 
see more numerous: patient, prudent, and patriotic; careless of 
his own fame so that those measures were pursued which he 
considered for the public good; shunning rather than courting 
popular applause, and by his clear common-sense, his unselfish- 
ness, and his equanimity, solving problems and surmounting diffi- 
culties which more brilliant men are wont either to create or to 
exasperate. As a minister to whom England owes much, both 
for his public conduct and his private example, Lord Liverpool 
was fully entitled to all the honours of biography ; and although 
by the general reader his life will be found less interesting than 
that of a Peel or a Canning, yet to politicians, if impartially 
studied, it will hardly be less instructive. 

Though the son of a peer, Mr. Jenkinson was not within 
the charmed circle of. the ‘great families,’ some connexion with 
which was necessary even to a Tory, who had neither glit- 
tering talents nor professional distinction to bring him into 
public notice. The Jenkinsons were a wealthy county family, 
long seated at Walcot, near Charlbury, in Oxfordshire. The 
first who raised the family to consequence is said to have been 
that Antony Jenkinson who, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
was distinguished as a traveller and diplomatist. His descendant 
in 1620 purchased the manor of Hawkesbury, in Gloucester- 
shire. And in 1661 the Jenkinson of that day was made a 
baronet by Charles II. They represented Oxfordshire in Par- 
liament for many generations. But about the middle of the last 
century they were compelled to part with the Walcot property, 
and henceforth their connexion with the county of Oxford seems 
to have been lost. The heir to the title at the accession of 
George III. was Charles Jenkinson, who, after being secretary 
to Lord Bute, became Secretary at War under Lord North, a 
Commissioner of Trade under Mr. Pitt, Baron Hawkesbury 
of Hawkesbury in 1786, and Earl of Liverpool ten years after- 
wards. The Jenkinsons were just the kind of people whom Mr. 
Pitt liked, and the son was soon in a position where it was his 
own fault if he did not rise higher than the father. Robert Banks 
Jenkinson was born on the 7th of June, 1770, and was edu- 
cated at Charterhouse and Christchurch, where he and Canning 
Were contemporaries. He was returned to Parliament for the 
borough of Appleby and the borough of Ryde at the same time, 
electing to sit for the latter, when he was barely of age; and 
immediately distinguished himself in debate ; though the com- 
pliments paid him at the time seem scarcely to have been justified 
by his subsequent reputation as an orator. After the breaking 
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out of the war he paid a visit to the Continent, and stayed some 
time at Coblentz while the Austrian and Prussian armies were 
quartered in that fortress. He speaks highly of the discipline 
and personal appearance of the Prussian soldiers, but thinks that 
Austria, owing to the greater magnitude of her empire, and her 
more plentiful supplies of men, must prove in the long run the 
stouter belligerent of the two: a calculation that was verified by 
events. And he quotes a curious saying of the Duke of Bruns- 
wick, that no country need be alarmed at the prospect of a 
Prussian invasion, because the Prussian soldiers were insensible 
to female beauty. ‘Ils sont grands bétes,’ the Duke continued, 
‘mais pourtant ils savent bien leur affaire. On his return home 
he was appointed to a seat at the India Board: and three years 
afterwards he was made Master of the Mint, a post that he 
occupied down to the retirement of Mr. Pitt. 

In the Addington Administration Lord Hawkesbury was 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and in that capacity 
negotiated the Peace of Amiens, and conducted the long and 
vexatious correspondence with the French Government which 
ended in a renewal of the war. In this correspondence we 
are informed for the first time of a curious scheme that was 
devised in Paris for bribing the family of Napoleon to dis- 
suade him from his demands on England. Joseph, Lucien, 
and Josephine are the three Bonapartes named. Talleyrand 
thought it might be done, and meant to get something by the 
job. Lord Whitworth, however, was less sanguine, and the 
result justified his foresight. This notable device broke down 
on more than one point. It was not repudiated by the English 
Ministry ; but Addington and Hawkesbury did not see how it 
was possible to go higher than a hundred thousand pounds. Ifa 
much larger sum were expended how would it be possible to 
account for it to the House of Commons? Whitworth thought 
nothing could be done under at least a million; and that the 
bargain would be cheapat two. But while the Secretary and the 
Ambassador were disputing about the price, Joseph and Lucien 
and Madame, who were all quite willing to earn it, seem to have 
discovered that the task was beyond their powers; and though 
it was never formally abandoned, the English ambassador soon 
became convinced of its futility, and demanding his passports 
quitted Paris on the 12th of May. On the 18th of that month 
war was declared against France. 

No objections of any moment were raised to the principle of 
the war, however severely the conduct of Ministers was criti- 
cised. But it led to the downfall of Addington. Though 
incapable of anything like factious opposition, Mr. Pitt was 
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compelled to acknowledge that in that financial ability which 
was necessary to provide for a war expenditure Addington 
was totally deficient: and the country taking the same view, in 
the spring of 1804 Mr. Pitt was recalled to the Treasury. But 
the change made no substantial difference to the subject of the 
resent memoir. He exchanged the Foreign Office for the 
icin partly because Mr. Pitt had hoped to strengthen his 
Administration by the accession of Lord Moira, who must in that 
case have taken the Foreign Office, a plan that was subsequently 
abandoned ; partly because it was thought desirable that Lord 
Hawkesbury, who had been called up to the Lords in 1803, 
should continue tolead the Upper House, which he could not 
have done had he remained Foreign Secretary, while another 
Peer was at the Home Office, the senior department of the two ; 
and partly in deference to the King, who liked Lord Hawkesbury 
personally, and wished him to occupy that place in the Ministry, 
which brought the holder of it most frequently into the royal 
presence, Though by this arrangement the services of Lord 
Hawkesbury were. lost to that department for which we are 
inclined to think he was best qualified, he himself was rather a 
gainer than a loser by it. As the recognised leader of the Tory 
party in the House of Lords, in a Ministry of which Pitt was 
head, he assumed a position second only to that of Pitt himself ; 
and acquired a title to the loyalty of that statesman’s friends, 
which his tenure of office under Addington would never have 
secured him, Seeing that Grenville would not, and that Canning 
could not, be their leader, it must already have occurred to 
many of Mr, Pitt’s supporters that the future successor of that 
statesman was to be found in the new Home Secretary. 

During the last brief administration of Mr. Pitt, Lord Hawkes- 
bury conducted himself with his usual good sense and good 
temper. Canning, who was now Treasurer of the Navy, thought 
proper to attack him very violently, and to insinuate that the seals 
of the Foreign Office had been taken from him, because Pitt was 
dissatisfied with his conduct of it. The injured statesman at 
once sent in his resignation; but was easily mollified by the 
entreaties and apologies of Pitt, and induced to remain in office 
on condition that a public disavowal of the calumny should be 
made as soon as possible. To this Pitt readily consented ; and 
Canning at the same time expressing his regret very hand- 
somely, a reconciliation was soon effected, and what is more re- 
markable, was permanent. It is to this placable and easy-going 
disposition to which the burden of a sustained resentment is 
more grievous than the original affront that many men are 
indebted for success apparently beyond their merits. — 

the 
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the various causes which account for the rise of Lord Liverpool, 
this happy gift of nature was by no means among the least 
important. 

Another proof of that practical sagacity and liberal tempera- 
ment for which he was remarkable is to be found in the advice 
which about this time he tendered to the Roman Catholics, He 
reminded them of the absolute impossibility of a Relief Bill 
being carried at that season, and pointed out the bad effect which 
their perseverance in demanding it was calculated to produce 
upon the minds of men at present not wholly indisposed to them. 
Mr. Yonge is inclined to fancy that among the men not origi- 
nally indisposed to take the case into consideration, but likely 
to be set against it by the vexatious importunity of its advocates, 
Lord Liverpool included himself. How far this is probable, we 
may perhaps have an opportunity of inquiring before this article 
is finished. But there is no doubt that the advice now tendered 
to the Roman Catholic party was sound and sensible, as well as 
frank and generous. To have carried a Roman Catholic Relief 
Bill, in spite of the King’s resistance and the powerful political 
party which he had in reserve, was manifestly impossible ; and 
if the Whigs did not know it to be impossible, it says but little 
for their sagacity. At all events, they discovered it two years 
afterwards, when Fox and Grenville failed, equally with Pitt 
and Canning, to carry out the policy in question. 

It is remarkable how soon the consequences ensued which 
Lord Hawkesbury had foreseen. He had always been a favourite 
with George III. His father had been the leader of the ‘ King’s 
friends ;) and the son, though a loyal follower of Pitt, had always 
rather inclined to the other division of the Tory party which the 
King especially affected. To both the King and Lord Hawkes- 
bury the continued estrangement of Pitt and Addington who, 
with a clientele of some forty members stood sullenly aloof from 
the Treasury Benches, must have been extremely painful. And 
now the very blunder of the Romanists which Lord Hawkesbury 
had so accurately appreciated was found to pave the way fora 
reconciliation between them. Lord Fingall, who at this time 
was the head of the Roman Catholic interest, was supposed to be 
secretly encouraged by the Grenville party to urge its wrongs 
upon Parliament both in season and out of season. This con- 
duct had exactly the effect upon Mr. Pitt which Hawkesbury 
had foreseen. It sickened him with the whole party, and drew 
him nearer to the ex-Minister who represented the adverse 
principle. Lord Hawkesbury saw the opportunity, and knew 
right well how agreeable he should make himself to his Royal 
master by taking prompt advantage of it. He sounded Adding- 
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ton, who, though he was by no means adverse to the redintegratio 
amoris now proposed to him, thought proper to affect much indif- 
ference. He spoke of the overtures made to him as a ‘ flirtation’ 
not likely to come to much, and professed the utmost reluctance 
to being thrust into the House of Lords. Pitt's reasons, how- 
ever, for raising him to this dignity seem to have been founded 
in a real regard for his friend’s interests, _No man, he said, in 
a letter to Lord Hawkesbury, which Mr. Yonge, we think, has 
been the first to bring to light, ‘no man can be of any conse- 
oe in the second situation in such a body as the House of 
Yommons who is not an able debater, and has not, above all, the 
talent of quick reply.’ Good sense, he added, ‘good manners, 
dignity, and a reasonable speaking will carry a man through in 
the first situation, when he has all the advantage of authority.’ 
This is a curious and valuable fragment, which has thus been 
rescued from oblivion, and applicable to all times. One is struck 
at once with the conspicuous illustration which it drew from the 
after career of him to whom it was addressed, Lord Liverpool him- 
self. Ultimately, as we know, Addington closed with the terms 
offered him, and became Lord Sidmouth, with the presidency 
of the Council and the lead of the House of Lords. And this 
was Hawkesbury’s first appearance in a part which he afterwards 
may be said to have masle his own—the part of political mediator. 
As however, might be expected from the characters of the two 
men, Pitt was the more sincere of the two in the accommodation 
which Lord Hawkesbury had effected. Sidmouth was dissatisfied 
not only with his share of patronage, but also with his position 
in the Cabinet, and retired from it in less than twelvemonths. 
But the junction, short-lived as it was, had borne good fruit. 
More than half the Addingtonian Tories remained where they 
were; and their leader had, in this brief period, contrived so to 
lower himself in the King’s eyes and in public estimation that 
the country was never again in danger of being submitted to his 
guidance. 

At the death of Mr. Pitt, in January, 1806, Lord Hawkesbury 
was sent for by the King, and desired to form an Administration. 
He and all the late colleagues of Mr. Pitt unanimously declined 
the task ; and the result was that ‘ Ministry of all the talents,’ 
opposition to which was led by Lord Hawkesbury in the House 
of Lords and Mr. Perceval in the House of Commons, As the 
House of Commons consisted of the same men after Mr. Pitt’s 
death as it did before; as the Tory party commanded an un- 
doubted majority ; and as in the very next year they returned to 
power, in spite of an unfavourable election ; it is difficult to 
understand what possessed them in the interim, or why a Port- 
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land or Perceval Administration could not have been formed in 
1806 as well as in 1807. It could not have been the mere fact 
that Fox, who was dead in 1807, was alive in 1806, for even 
Addington had stood up against Fox, and either Canning or 
Castlereagh was far more formidable than Addington. We fear 
the history of it lies in the difficulty created by Lord Sidmouth. 
If he claimed a right to be Mr. Pitt’s successor, it is probable 
enough that Hawkesbury, Melville, Canning, Castlereagh, and 
others would deride the claim; while all the rank and file of the 
old Pittite Tories would have followed him with extreme reluc- 
tance, even had he been allowed to make it good. At the same 
time he commanded sufficient votes in the House of Commons to 
make a Tory Administration under any chief except Pitt im- 
— unless it pleased him to support it. Thus either a 

inistry with Addington at the head of it, or a Ministry with 
Addington opposed to it, would have been equally weak: and 
Lord Hawkesbury and the rest of the Tories chose the only alter- 
native open to them, and retired from the field altogether. It 
was the wisest step they could have taken. They gave Sidmouth 
rope enough, and Sidmouth hung himself. He joined the Whig 
Cabinet as Lord Privy Seal, and his popularity with the English 
people was destroyed for ever. He still retained some political 
and Parliamentary influence, and his experience of office, com- 
bined with his Protestant zeal, still made him a useful colleague. 
But he sank into the second rank, and never again was spoken 
of as even a possible Prime Minister. 

After the death of Fox, in July, 1806, Lord Grenville deter- 
mined to dissolve Parliament in the autumn ; and perhaps one of 
the few mistakes that Lord Liverpool ever made in his life was 
a letter which he wrote to the King recommending him to forbid 
the dissolution. The existing House of Commons had sat for 
only four sessions ; and there was no special reason for dismissing 
it before its time. The Ministry had endured no defeat. The 
Sovereign had no constitutional reason for supposing that his 
servants were distasteful to the representatives of the people; in 
which case of course he is always entitled to ask them if it really 
is so. Yet Lord Grenville did not hesitate to dissolve upon the 
mere general ground that the House of Commons was less 
favourable to Government than it was capable of being made. 
Nevertheless we quite agree with Mr. Yonge that George the 
Third was right in rejecting Lord Hawkesbury’s advice, and 
allowing the dissolution to proceed. Lord Hawkesbury seems 
to have been strangely blind to the compensating inference to be 
drawn from it, that what was sauce for the Tories was sauce also 
for the Whigs. A general election, he says, would sane in 
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favour of Ministers ‘the opinion of many persons who are unde- 
cided at present; and in the event of your Majesty’s feeling it 
expedient to change your Administration, it would deprive their 
successors of the advantage of that measure which would be 
essential to the establishment of their power.’ Events shewed him 
his mistake. In October, 1806, Lord Grenville dissolved Par- 
liament, and obtained a ministerial majority. In the following 
March George the Third dismissed Lord Grenville, and replaced 
the Tories in power, under the nominal authority of the Duke of 
Portland, but in reality under the lead of Lord Hawkesbury. By 
this time his Lordship had come to see the question differently. 
Parliament was dissolved again, without any better reason than 
Grenville had been able to show for it; and the Tory majority 
was brought back which the last dissolution had dispersed. At 
the present day, when some little controversy has arisen touching 
the true grounds of an appeal to the people before the House of 
Commons has completed its term of seven years, it may be as well 
that the public should know what the leaders of both the great 
era in the State, Lord Grenville, Lord Howick, and Lord 

rskine on the one side, and Lord Hawkesbury and Lord Eldon 
on the other, did not hesitate to do, sixty years ago. It is quite 
clear that in the opinion of George the Third, who was not likely 
to be favourable to ministerial encroachments, the Prime Minister 
of the day did in fact ‘ carry a dissolution in his pocket.’ 

In the new Administration Lord Liverpool was again Home 
Secretary, a position that he filled for about two years and a 
half longer without anything occurring to disturb the even tenor 
of his way. In the House of Lords, indeed, the chief burden of 
defending the Peninsular War was thrown upon his shoulders : 
a task, however, which the extravagance and presumption of 
the Whig leaders on this particular subject rendered compara- 
tively easy ; more especially during the earlier successes of Lord 
Wellington, and while the war was still new. He had a mind 
that could appreciate the arguments adduced by the English 
general and his brother the Marquis Wellesley, and the skill to 
reproduce them in debate without impairing their effect. A fter- 
wards, when he came to be Secretary for War himself, his con- 
duct was much less satisfactory. 

In September, 1809, the Duke of Portland resigned, and Lord 
Liverpool, Lord Eldon, and Mr. Perceval were commissioned to 
form an Administration. We have already stated, on the autho- 
tity of Mr. Yonge, that Lord Liverpool might have been Prime 
Minister both in 1806, in 1807, and in 1809 if he had liked. 
On the first occasion it seems probable that he might. But = 
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the two last we can find no evidence, beyond Mr. Yonge’s asser- 
tion, of such an offer being made to him. It is quite true that 
on both occasions Lord Liverpool was ‘sent for,’ as the phrase 
goes. But on neither was he sent for by himself ; and even if he 
had been, it seems a moot point whether the person so summoned 
to the royal presence is always to be assumed to be the person 
whom the Sovereign intends to be Premier. A curious contro- 
versy took place on this very point between the Duke of Wel- 
lington and Mr. Canning, in 1827, the Duke maintaining the 
negative of this proposition, and Canning the affirmative. The 
Duke quotes some strong cases in point, which certainly show 
that the rule was not rigidly observed ; and to these he might 
have added the cases now under our consideration. On the 
other hand, it is hardly to be doubted that it must always be 
open to a statesman so summoned to the royal councils to name 
himself for the highest place if he chooses. However this may 
be, Lord Liverpool,.when he went with Lord Eldon, did not 
name himself ; and when he went with Mr. Perceval he could 
not. Under the modern practice, according to which the out- 
going Minister names the statesman to whom it is most expedient 

that the Sovereign should apply, the question never can arise. 
The Duke of Portland’s Secretary for War in the previovs 
Administration had been Lord Castlereagh, and his Foreign 
Secretary Mr.Canning. The latter had long been taught to look 
with distrust upon Lord Castlereagh’s capacity, and the unfortu- 
nate Walcheren expedition brought matters between them toa 
crisis. With this famous quarrel, which is one of the prettiest 
on record, we are not concerned. Whether Canning was right 
in his estimate of Castlereagh’s incompetence, or Castlereagh was 
right in his estimate of Canning’s double dealing—whether both 
were right, or neither—is a question for posterity to solve, and 
to posterity we gladly leave it. But it affected the subject of this 
article in as far as it introduced him to the War Department in 
place of Lord Castlereagh, Mr. Canning being replaced at the 
same time at the Foreign Office by the Marquis Wellesley. And 
almost the first thing which Lord Liverpool (his father had died 
the year before) was called upon to do was to present a memo- 
randum to the Cabinet on the propriety of evacuating or retaining 
‘Walcheren. In this paper he shows the same ability which he 
almost always did show in the statement of a case: great clear- 
ness, combined with conciseness, well-chosen language, and 
effective disposition of topics. We observe these virtues even 1n 
his despatches to Lord Wellington ; but there, generally speaking, 
their merit ends. That their demerits were due to any intel- 
lectual deficiency in the writer we have good authority for dis- 
believing ; 
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believing ; they arose however from a kind of moral weakness and 
dislike of responsibility, which are equally fatal to the reputation 
of a great statesman. 

The head of the newly-formed Administration was. Spencer 
Perceval, one of the best debaters the House of Commons ever 
saw—a man of dauntless courage and inflexible integrity. Lord 
Eldon speaks highly in his letters of ‘little P.,’ as he calls him, 
and he seems to have been highly popular with all that section 
of the Tories. But though decidedly a very able man, he had 
neither the wide information nor the conceptive genius essential 
toan English Minister at that momentous epoch. In his view 
ofthe Peninsular War he resembled those foolish speculators who 
never can be made to see that the surest road to ruin is to starve 
the speculations they engage in. His favourite phrase was their 
favourite phrase—the folly, that is, of throwing good money after 
bad ; forgetful that if people always acted on this maxim, few 
undertakings which the world has ever seen could have succeeded. 
Or, to put it in another way, Perceval always took the money con- 
sideration first, and the moral consideration second. There are 
some circumstances in which if a man is placed such a balance 
of advantages is madness. It is better to lose one’s whole fortune 
than to lose all that makes fortune worth having. And such was 
really the alternative presented to us between the Peace of Tilsit 
and the invasion of Russia. Now to this conception of the crisis 
the intellect of Mr. Perceval was incapable of rising. But un- 
luckily, like many other men of narrow views, he was gifted with 
that strength of will and decision of manner by which weaker 
natures are subdued, in spite, it may be, both of higher culture 
and more enlightened opinions, Though far less capable of appre- 
ciating the character of the struggle than several among them, 
Mr. Perceval’s will became a law to his colleagues, and com- 
pletely overruled the better judgment and more special experience 
of Lord Liverpool. 

It is pretty obvious that before the experiment was tried the 
Duke of Wellington’s friends had complete confidence in Lord 
Liverpool ; for Castlereagh, we have seen, was displaced chiefly 
owing to their representations, and Lord Wellesley, who came 
into the Cabinet for the express purpose of infusing new energy 
into the prosecution of the war, was willing that Liverpool should 
succeed him. The Marquis, however, soon found out to his 
chagrin that the little finger of Perceval was heavier than the 
loins of Castlereagh. The dogmatic little lawyer was deter- 
mined to be master in his Cabinet, and cared nothing for his 
Lordship’s airs; and the end of it was, that after two years of 
constant wrangling, the noble Marquis, finding his position — ; 
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able, tendered his resignation, and again plunged the Cabinet 
into anarchy. The schism was partly due to their disagree- 
ment on the Catholic question. But that did not affect Lord 
Liverpool. It had its origin, however, in the conduct of the war, 
and that affected him very nearly. Lord Wellesley has left a long 
and interesting memorandum of all the circumstances attending 
his resignation, which took place in the month of January, 1812; 
and from this we learn that between himself and Lord Liverpool 
there was seldom or never any serious difference of opinion, but 
that Liverpool was swayed by Perceval. ‘ Lord Liverpool usually 
agreed with Lord Wellesley in the necessity and policy of ex- 
tending our efforts, if practicable, but submitted entirely to Mr. 
Perceval’s statement of the impracticability. It was under the 
influence of these representations that the War Minister penned 
many a despatch to the Peninsula which gave sore offence to the 
Duke of Wellington, who, however, was always in a position to 
assign them to the true source, and of which, perhaps, the writer 
himself was in after days ashamed. To withdraw the British 
troops from Spain; to withdraw them from the Peninsula alto- 
gether; to reflect on the power of Napoleon; to consider the 
wrath of the Opposition; to ask himself, in God’s name, where 
the money was to come from; these were the unworthy sugges- 


tions constantly forced upon the great Captain, he who, like Asia 
in Hyperion, was already 


‘ prophesying of his glory,’ 


and beheld in imagination the British flag flying over the plain 
of Vittoria, and the scarlet uniforms threading the distant 
Pyrenees. 

The weakness and want of self-assertion exhibited by Lord 
Liverpool during the two years and a half in which he admi- 
nistered the War Department, is the only really discreditable 
passage in his whole career. We can hardly say whether it is 
redeemed or not by traits of that sweetness of temper and absence 
of anything like vanity, which form so marked a contrast with the 
statesman who records them. ‘General Walker,’ says Lord 
Wellesley’s memorandum, ‘had persuaded Lord Liverpool to 
send him with 3000 men to Santona; but Lord Wellesley dis- 
suaded Lord Liverpool from it. He admitted Santofia was an 
important point, “ but for God’s sake,” said he, “ let’s have no more 
expeditions of our own, but keep our force collected and make 
a steady exertion upon one point. Send the men to Lord 
Wellington: if he thinks they would be most useful at Santofia, 
no doubt he will send them there.”’ Lord Liverpool gave up the 
point very good humouredly. We are afraid that this is = he 
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always did; that he was just as complaisant with General Walker 
as with Lord Wellesley, and that he gave his consent to the one, 
and saw it overruled by the other with equal ‘good humour :’ 
may we venture to say equal indifference? 

Coincident with the resignation of Lord Wellesley came the 
assumption of the Regency by the Prince of Wales, and. both 
events alike stimulated the hopes and fears of political aspirants. 
Overtures were made to, and declined by, the Whig Lords, who 
positively refused to come to any terms with the Government. 
Lord Wellesley, much to his own astonishment, was not sent for. 
Lord Castlereagh succeeded to his place ; and to all appearances 
the machine was jogging on as before. The lull, however, lasted 
only three months. In May, 1812, Mr. Perceval was assassinated, 
and the Prince Regent had his work to begin over again. At 
this stage of the history the negotiations both public and private, 
the propositions and the counter-propositions, the charges and the 
counter-charges, exchanged between the several parties interested 
in the formation of a strong Government, become perfectly 
bewildering. After various negotiations with the Wellesley and 
Canning party and with the Grey and“Grenville party had all 
failed, Lord Liverpool was obliged to do the best he could with 
the old set. Lord Castlereagh, who was to have been Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, took the Foreign Office, which was to have 
been Canning’s. Vansittart was substituted for Castlereagh ; and 
with this unpromising Cabinet Lord Liverpool, in June, 1812, 
took his seat in the House of Lords as Prime Minister. 

On Lord Liverpool then devolved the task of keeping together 
that party which, though rent by intestine divisions, represented 
on the whole the dominant feeling of the country. What the 
King had done by appeals to that filial loyalty with which 
he had inspired all his subjects, the Premier had to do by 
the exercise of those qualities with which nature had abun- 
dantly endowed him: tact, good temper, knowledge of man- 
kind, and that modest magnanimity which is so rare among 
contending statesmen. To say that Lord Liverpool was altogether 
equal to the position in which he now found himself, would be, 
if it be possible to flatter the dead, gross flattery. But that in a 
Situation of great difficulty he conducted the affairs of this country 
with prudence and with some degree of foresight, will we fancy 
not hereafter be denied, when his career shall have become part 
of English history. 

Lord Liverpool was so far fortunate in that he acceded to the 
helm just at the turn of the tide in the great European war. He 
was so far unfortunate in that upon him devolved the irksome 
duty of superintending the transition period from war to — 
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with all its attendant inconveniences in the shape of low prices, 
scarcity of employment, and the reaction of discontent which 
is sure to follow after a long period of high-strung enthusiasm 
and excitement. As far as the conclusion ‘of the war was 
concerned, Lord Liverpool had nothing to do but to drift 
easily with the current. The genius of Wellington triumphed 
over all obstacles both abroad and at home, and loaded the 
Ministry with glory in spite of themselves. Within a month 
of Lord Liverpool’s appointment came the news of the battle 
of Salamanca; and from that moment a stimulus was imparted 
to the popular enthusiasm, which not even the retreat from 
Burgos was able to extinguish, At the same time truth 
compels us to admit that the death of Mr. Perceval, and 
the release of Lord Liverpool from his influence, brought no 
change for the better to our military arrangements. Lord 
Bathurst was the new Secretary for War, and he seems to have 
trodden in the steps of his predecessor with scrupulous fidelity. 
We now see the bad effects of those wretched jealousies and 
feuds which kept men like Canning and Wellesley out of the 
Administration. We need only refer to the Duke’s despatches 
for the years 1812 and 1813, to see that the same niggardliness 
in the amount of reinforcements, the same delays in transporting 
them from this country, the same inattention to the wants and 
comforts of the soldier, and the same improvident timidity in 
the use of our immense resources, did not cease to be the charac- 
teristics of the War Department long after the Minister who 
has been chiefly blamed for them had disappeared from the 
scene. But the war had gone too far now to be arrested by mis- 
management; and, on the other hand, Wellington’s career of 
victory, reacted on the Government, and stimulated them to 
increased exertions, We may therefore now dismiss from con- 
sideration this branch of the subject, and revert to other spheres 
of policy in which Lord Liverpool was better calculated to 
shine. Before doing so, however, it is necessary to refer for a 
few moments te the American’War of 1812. The famous 
‘ Berlin Decree,’ issued by Ngee in November, 1806, had 
been followed by the British ers in CoungiJ, published just 
a year afterwards. By these orders all cargogs bound for a 
French port found on board of vessels which had "not previously 
touched at an English one were declared to be confiscated. By 
this retaliatory measure England herself was the greatest sufferer ; 
and it was this which in the long run produced hostilities with 
America. This sweeping policy was the work of the Portland 
Administration, in which Canning was Foreign Secretary, 
Castlereagh Secretary at War, Perceval Chancellor of the Ex- 
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chequer, and Lord “Liverpool Home Secretary. «It is probable 
that for the Orders in’ Council the three first of these Ministers 
were all and each more responsible than the last, with whose 
character and general views they are not consistent. But, 
let his share in the original mistake have been what it may, 
it is much to his credit that the first act of his own Adminis- 
tration was to acknowledge it. On the 23rd of June, 1812, the 
Orders in Council were rescinded. And the fact seems to show 
that Lord Liverpool was the real as well as the nominal head of 
the new Ministry; since only three months before in Mr. 
Perceval’s life time motions for inquiring into the operation of 
these ordinances had been resisted by Government, and defeated 
by large majorities. 

To what extent the results of the Congress of Vienna bear 
the impress of Lord Liverpool’s mind, it is difficult to decide. 
The following sentence which occurs in a letter to Lord Castle- 
reagh of December 23, 1814, is probably the best key that we 
have to his general estimate of the crisis. ‘We are decidedly 
and unanimously of opinion... . that there is no mode in 
which the arrangements in Poland, Germany, and Italy, can be 
settled consistently with the term of the Treaty of Paris, which 
is not to be preferred under present circumstances to a renewal 
of hostilities between the Continental Powers.’ Toa proposition 
of the Duke of Wellington that we should drive Murat from 
Naples by force of arms he gave a decided negative. The only 
point of detail in which he took much interest was the dismem- 
berment of Saxony. He ‘did not like the annihilation of ancient 
independent States.’ Of the Polish question, all he seemed to 
think was that whichever way it was determined nothing but 
future trouble could accrue to Russia; and in that conviction he 
was satisfied. If he had any opinions about the cession of, Venice 
to Austria, of Genoa to Savoy, or of Norway to Sweden, he kept 
them to himself. The union of Holland and Belgium, which 
turned out the least durable arrangement of all, had been a 
favourite idea both in Europe and in England for so long a time 
on Lord Liverpool probably regarded it as a; foregone con- 
clusion. 

Both Lord Castlereagh and Mr. Canning had original and 
well defined views on foreign politics, and each in his despatches 
not seldom give utterance to sentiments marked by philosophic 
foresight, and worthy of great statesmen. We find nothing of 
this kind in Lord Liverpool. We might look in vain through 
his letters for observations like the following :— 


‘It is impossible not to perceive a great moral change coming 0. in 


Europe, and that the principles of freedom are in full operation. The 


danger 
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danger is, that the transition may be too sudden to ripen into anything 
likely to make the world better or happier. We have new constitutions 
launched in France, Spain, Holland, and Sicily. Let us see the result 
before we encourage further attempts. The attempts may be made, and 
we must abide the consequences; but I am sure it is better to retard 
than accelerate the operation of this most hazardous principle which 
is abroad. 

‘In Italy it is now the more necessary to abstain, if we wish to act 
in concert with Austria and Sardinia. Whilst we had to drive the 
French out of Italy we were justified in running all risks: but the pre- 
sent state of Europe requires no such expedient; and with a view to 
general peace and tranquillity, I should prefer seeing the Italians 
await the insensible influence of what is going on elsewhere, than 
hazard their own internal quiet by an effort at this moment.’—Lorp 
CasTLEREAGH fo Lorp W. Bentinox, Paris, May 7, 1814; Castlereagh 
Correspondence, x. 18. — 


The Prime Minister, when he writes on these subjects, is 
always sensible, practical, and not illiberal. But he never rises 
to a generalisation such as the above. He would perhaps have 
hardly understood what Lord Castlereagh meant by the approach 
of a ‘great moral change’ in Europe. His fixed idea was the esta- 
blishment of the three great military monarchies on such a footing 
as to make it impossible in future for one man to lord it over 
Europe. This idea was in itself highly politic, and in acting 
upon it the English Minister was only following the example of 
Lord Chatham, of William III., and of Oliver Cromwell. But the 
danger of all such designs is, that they have a tendency to run 
into extremes, and, instead of making tyranny impossible, to end 
by only changing ‘tyrants. This result flowed directly from 
the Peace of the Pyrenees, And we fear that something very 
like it resulted from the Congress of Vienna. A kingdom of 
Poland might have saved us a siege of Sebastopol. 

It must, however, be universally admitted that the Tory 
policy down to 1815 had been a brilliant success ;* and that 
the statesmen who carried on the Peninsular War inade- 
quately, it might be, but still perseveringly and triumphantly; 
who had sustained the spirits of Europe by their stubborn de- 
fiance of the whole power of France; who had organised con- 
federation after confederation against the common foe till he 
finally fell before them ; and took their seats amidst the pacifica- 
tors of Europe garlanded with the glories of Waterloo ; occupy 4 
position in modern history of almost unexampled splendour. Of 
these statesmen Lord Liverpool was neither the most brilliant nor 
the most able ; yet he did what abler and more brilliant men failed 





* Cf. Sir G. C. Lewis, Adm., pp. 377-383. 
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to do. And for that tenacious adherence to the policy of Mr. 
Pitt, which produced the great results aforesaid, England probably 
has none to thank more than him who had credit for it least; the 
Minister namely who, by securing the cohesion of a great poli- 
tical party, alone made such exertions possible. 

There was one object, not of a political or military nature, 
which Lord Liverpool did his utmost to attain, by exerting the 
influence of this country at the Congress of Vienna; and that 
was the abolition of the slave-trade. He had at one time been 
a strenuous opponent of Mr. Wilberforce, but had now become a 
convert to his views, and left no stone unturned to extort a recog- 
nition of them from the Powers. His correspondence with the 
Duke of Wellington and Lord Castlereagh on this subject dis- 
plays his natural common sense, clearness of head, and business- 
like turn of mind in the strongest light. His success, though 
not conclusive, was considerable. He obtained the consent of 
France to immediate abolition north of the line, and total aboli- 
tion in five years. From Spain and Portugal he obtained, 
though not without difficulty, the same terms; and be it remem- 
bered that this was essentially Lord Liverpool’s own doing. He 
was not in this case following the lead of either Castlereagh, or 
Canning, or the Duke of Wellington ; and here is a remarkable 
instance in which his light has been hidden under a bushel. 
The abolition of the slave-trade signed the death-warrant of 
slavery; but probably few persons who sing the praises of Wil- 
berforce and Clarkson, and Macaulay and Buxton, are aware of 
the extent to which these benevolent men were indebted to the 
exertions of Lord Liverpool. Still fewer perhaps remember, 
even if they ever knew, that one of the bright achievements 
usually put down to the credit of a Whig Administration had 
been alone rendered possible by the earlier humanity of a Tory 
one. 

We are now to enter upon that moiety of Lord Liverpool's 
public life, which is the one best known to the world at large, 
and that in which most of the erroneous ideas concerning his 
policy and character have had their origin; and it is most 
remarkable that one of the first acts of his Administration, sub- 
sequent to the battle of Waterloo, was a refusal to join in that 
memorable agreement in which he and Lord Castlereagh have 
so long been supposed to have been implicated. When we 
speak of refusing to join in it, we refer of course to the avoidance 
of any obligation to which it might afterwards have committed 
us; for, as to the compact itself, no words could be more harm- 
less or indeed commendable than those in which it was expressed, 
It has been customary, we fancy, to confound the Holy — 
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with certain other joint declarations of the great Powers of a 
later date, and more objectionable nature. But innocuous .as it 
was in words, Lord Liverpool saw at once the demands that 
might easily be based upon it, and, what was still more import- 
ant, recognised in a moment the impossibility of any English 
sovereign attaching his name to such a document. The King 
of England, he told Lord Castlereagh, who forwarded to him 
the invitation addressed to the Prince Regent, could sign no 
treaty with a foreign Power except through his Plenipotentiary ; 
and as this was signed by the allied sovereigns in person, of 
course no vicarious signature on the part of England would be 
effective. In this way‘the difficulty was surmounted without 
offending Alexander, between whom and that.‘ old fanatic,’ as 
Castlereagh calls Madame Krudener, the notable scheme had been 
concocted. ‘The Prince, at the advice of Lord Liverpool, wrote 
a polite note to his brother monarchs, informing them that the 
spirit of the English Constitution forbade a ‘literal compliance 
with their wishes, but that he desired to express ‘ his entire con- 
currence in the declaration they have set forth of making the 
Divine precepts of the Christian religion the invariable rule of 
their conduct in all their relations social and political, and 
of cementing the union which ought always to exist between all 
Christian nations,’ &c. It would have been difficult to treat 
this sublime piece of humbug with greater tact and adroitness, 
pledging ourselves to nothing, yet showing the most respectful 
deference to the admirable sentiments of our august allies. For 
this kind of diplomatic work Lord Liverpool was exactly fitted. 
The student of modern history must be careful, we repeat, not to 
confound this precious document, at which Austria and Prussia 
laughed in their sleeves as much as Lord Liverpool himself, with 
a later one of much more serious import, to which England 
never gave even the shadow of an assent. This was a declara- 
tion in which the two Emperors, the King of Prussia, ‘and the 
King of France combined, recognising the necessity of liberal 
institutions, but laying down the principle that they must pro- 
ceed exclusively from the sovereign power, and that none could 
be sanctioned which the people sought to set up for themselves. 
These resolutions were adopted at the Congress of Troppau, in 
the year 1820. They were the foundation of those many acts of 
intervention in behalf of legitimacy which throughout the reign 
of George IV. were practised by Austria and France ; and they 
may be supposed to have been in force so late as 1848, when a 
Russian force invaded Hungary; but they had nothing whatever 
to do with the Holy Alliance. Never for one moment did 
either Lord Liverpool or Lord Castlereagh allow it to be sup- 
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posed that England regarded such arrangements with anything 
but the strongest disapproval. : 

England at the conclusion of the war in 1815 was much in 
the position of a great county family which has spent half as 
much as it is worth in a contested election. ‘They have won the 
day ; they have kept up the old name: and from this reflection 
the head of the house may derive some solace for the pecuniary 
embarrassments which follow. But what is the fate of the 
younger children? These all share in the reflected lustre of the 
victory ; but that will not pay their college bills, or advance 
them in a liberal profession. The English people were heartily 
proud of the war; but ere the Waterloo corn had disappeared 
from its trampled ridges, it became apparent to Ministers that 
they would have to deal with an amount of public misery which 
glory could neither cure nor silence. What was to be done? 
To appease all at once was deemed impossible, although Lord 
Liverpool did astonish the House of Lords by saying that the 
agricultural and commercial interests were not really irrecon- 
cileable with each other. However, there seemed to be no 
alternative, and Lord Liverpool imposed a corn law. When 
wheat fell below 80s. a quarter there was to be a duty on 
imported wheat. Both parties in the State agreed that such 
restrictions were in the abstract bad: both equally agreed that 
under existing circumstances they were necessary. -The Whigs 
said that 80s. was too high a standard to set up; but the most 
advanced thinkers among them did not propose a lower one than 
63s., while many were willing to accept even 72s. as a perfectly 
equitable compromise. We are now concerned only with the 
character of Lord Liverpool. We are not to write an essay on 
the corn laws. And we need therefore only mention that in an 
age when protective duties were accepted both by Whigs and 
Tories, Lord Liverpool only differed from his opponents on a 
question of degree, while he expressly disclaimed any intention 
of legislating for the exclusive benefit of the producer. His idea 
was that corn would be cheapened by the bill which his Govern- 
ment introduced and carried. And one of his arguments, and a 
very curious one it is, was this, that a protective duty would 
cause wheat to be grown in Ireland to such an extent, as to more 
than counterbalance the effect of prohibitive duties throughout 
the whole empire. In 1820 and 1821 Ireland exported to 
England no less than 4,000,000 quarters. Lord Liverpool, 
moreover, avowedly introduced his Corn Law Bill as an experi- 
ment only, and he told the House of Commons at the time, 
that; if it was found not to answer, it could easily be repealed 
afterwards. Regulations of the kind, he said, could in the 
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nature of things never be stationary. When it was found not 
to answer, he was the first to redeem his promise, and he was 
engaged in the preparation of remedial measures when he was 
stricken by his last illness. Had his life been spared a few 
years longer there is little doubt that he and Mr. Huskisson, 
instead of Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Cobden, would have had the 
credit of the cheap loaf. 

Unluckily for Government, the practical hardship of protection 
was found out before its fallacy was detected. And Lord 
Liverpool and his colleagues had to bear all the odium of an 
erroneous pathology, long before the true one had dawned upon 
the minds of his opponents. What followed is now an old 
story: riots, rick burning, and Radical meetings, put down by 
the strong hand, as it was right they should be put down, and 
giving reason to the Whigs to congratulate themselves that they 
were not in office to be obliged to do the same thing. Whether 
any statesman then living could have avoided making the con- 
cessions to the agricultural interest which Lord Liverpool was 
obliged to make is at least very doubtful. He appears to us, 
and his whole subsequent career is in favour of the hypothesis, 
to have seen the dawning of free trade from the hill tops. And 
if he had only had the peaceable and prosperous England of 
1784 to deal with, he might have accelerated the daylight. 
But he had not. The swell of the revolutionary tempest still 
agitated the surface of society. He was obliged to rally round 
the Government some one class in the community on whom he 
could rely. And this was naturally the landed class. Whoever 
had been in office in those days must have done the same thing. 
A pre-eminent genius indeed, a Bolingbroke, a Chatham, or a 
Pitt, might have seized the opportunity of anticipating Reform 
and remodelling the system of government. But we never 
pretended that Lord Liverpool belonged to that class of states- 
men; and being what he was, that is to say an average English 
politician neither before nor behind his age, he is not to be 
reproached with not having accomplished more. 

The resumption of cash payments, the Act of 1819, and the 
various measures which Government from time to time adopted 
for the rectification of the currency, have been violently assailed 
by some, but appear at the present day to have the preponder- 
ance of authority in their favour. It is, indeed, a total mistake 
to suppose that the disorders and distress which clouded the last 
years of George the Third’s reign were due to any species of 
ignorance or severity peculiar to the Tory party. Nothing 
of the kind. We have but to look into Hansard to see at once 


that between the Opposition and the Government there was, on 
most 
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most of the points under consideration, no difference of principle 
whatever, Of course the Whigs took advantage of seditious 
meetings and state prosecutions, of corn law bills and cash 

yments, of rotten boroughs and crowded prisons, to embarrass 
the Ministry, They would not have been an Opposition had they 
not done so. But if we scrutinise carefully the parliamentary his- 
tory of the time we shall find no reason to believe that the substitu- 
tion of Grenville and Grey for Liverpool and Castlereagh would 
have led to any substantial alteration in the method of govern- 
ment. So far, indeed, is the conduct of the Whig leaders at 
this juncture from favouring any such assumption, that it tends 
to the very opposite conclusion, On the question of popular 
discontent, and the restraints on the liberty of the subject which 
Government adopted in consequence, Lord Grenville, and with 
him no inconsiderable section of the Whig party, supported the 
Administration: and this was the first step towards a reconcilia- 
tion between the old Tories and that band of seceders who fell 
away during the Ministry of Addington. 

About this time the correspondence of Lord Grenville with the 
Marquis of Buckingham becomes peculiarly interesting. Lord 
Grenville himself had come to the conclusion that his political 
career was over: and he characteristically snubbed the rising 
ambition of his nephew who wished to form ‘a third party.’ A 
Grenville party without himself at the head of it was preposterous. 
But perhaps he felt also that the time for such manceuvres was gone 
by, and that the young head of the family would serve his own 
interests better by supporting the Government of the day. This 
was ultimately done. But the Grenvilles went high. The nego- 
tiation was protracted for upwards of three years. The Marquis 
stood out for a seat in the Cabinet. Then he wanted India. 
Then he wanted Ireland, Finally he compounded for a duke- 
dom without any place at all; one of his people being admitted 
to the Cabinet with the Presidency of the Board of Control, and 
others being gratified with various subordinate employments. 
The return of the Grenvilles, like the return of the Heracleids, 
betokened the rise of a new order of things; and it marked a 
distinct epoch in the fortunes of the Liverpool Ministry. But 
while the bargain was still undecided they encountered and 
weathered two of the most critical conjunctures that had yet 
threatened their existence. One was the Cato Street Conspiracy, 
the other was the trial of Queen Caroline. 

On the first of these subjects Mr. Yonge is much too brief : 
on the second he is: much too tedious. We should have been 
glad to know something of Lord Liverpool’s demeanour at the 
first-mentioned crisis, and what he thought of the proposal that 
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Ministers should attend the dinner at Lord Harrowby’s, and 
await the threatened attack. Wellington and Castlereagh were 
in favour of this bold idea; and the Duke had concerted mea- 
sures which it was thought would have insured the capture of 
the whole gang. But it was overruled by a majority of the 
Cabinet, of whom Lord Liverpool, we suppose, was. one.» Lord 
Castlereagh, in describing the conspiracy to his brother, says 
it was thought better ‘not to suffer it to go to single combat 
between Thistlewood and Marshal Liverpool,’ but whether this 
expression contains any covert satire, we have no means of 
ascertaining.* With regard to the trial of Queen Caroline, 
public opinion has pretty well settled down into the belief 
that almost all the parties to it received exactly their deserts. 
The Queen herself, applauded for her courage and pitied for 
her wrongs, was no sooner acquitted than she was immediately 
believed to be guilty; and as if satisfied with knowing that 
the King had not been able to divorce her, society at once 
proscribed her. The Ministry who sanctioned the proceedings 
were the objects of popular indignation as long as there was 
a chance of their being successful, and not a moment longer. 
The King experienced much the same treatment. And _ the 
partisans and advocates of the Queen were only commended 
so long as it appeared likely that she would be worsted in the 
contest with her-husband. The popular excitement, it is clear, 
was caused by no love for her Majesty: but by hatred of unfair 
play. The people thought that a king who wants to put away 
his queen should at least come into court with clean hands. 
Had there been any deeper feeling than this it would have lasted 
much longer; and the Ministry would have been driven to 
resign.. But violent as it was while it lasted, the gale passed off 
with great rapidity ; and before the end of the year the King and 
the Ministers were just as popular as ever. Lord Liverpool 
with his usual good luck was not supposed to be responsible for 
the course adopted by the Cabinet. me Sidmouth and Castle- 
reagh divided the credit of it between them. 

The Grenville adhesion was followed closely by another event 
which placed it once more in the power of Lord Liverpool to 
show his confidence in the genius of Canning, and by so doing 
to give a stronger proof of his own superiority of mind than 
any which can be gathered from his policy—we mean the 
suicide of Lord Londonderry. Mr. Canning, who had retired 





* The best account we have read of the Cato Street Conspiracy is in Lord De 
Ros’s* Memorials of the Tower of London’ (p. 272, seq.)—a most interesting book, 
to which we regret that we have not been able to give a separate notice. f 
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from the Cabinet in consequence of his connexion with the 
Queen, had been destined for the Vice-royalty of India; and 
George IV., who hated him sincerely, informed his Ministers that 
neither Castlereagh’s death, nor any other circumstance, was to 
interfere with that arrangement. rd Liverpool, however, had 
made up his mind that to the honoured place of Lord Castlereagh 
there could be but one successor. The voice of the country, the 
opinion of Parliament, the expectations of all Europe, pointed to 
him, and him alone, At the same time the Prime Minister had 
no easy part to play. The Chancellor was against Canning: 
and one can hardly help smiling as often as one recalls to mind 
this remarkable instance of the littleness of a great mind, shared 
in this instance by a still greater one— 


‘ Fears of the brave, and follies of the wise!’ 


It is also a point to be remembered in estimating the difficulties 
of the position, that the King himself desired to see the Duke of 
Wellington at the Foreign Office. Wellington, however, who, 
if not ambitious of it for his own sake, had always been suspi- 
cious of Mr. Canning, continuing to the Iast to identify him with 
‘those writing fellows’ whom his Grace despised, was equal 
to himself on this occasion, Vanquishing his own prejudices as 


if they had been French marshals, he came to the assistance of 
Lord Liverpool with all the weight of his high character, his 
great position, and his admirable sense. Before this combined 
attack the King fell. Canning was installed at the Foreign 
Office. And the Duke of Wellington departed for Vienna with 
a paper of instructions in his pocket drawn up by the late Foreign 
Secretary, and passed on to him unaltered by the new one. 

Lord Liverpool was now entitled to look forward to many 
years of peaceful government, during which he might hope to 
give effect to those long-cherished ideas, to which circumstances 
had hitherto been unfavourable. The national prosperity had 
revived, The presence of Mr. Huskisson at the Board of Trade, 
and of Mr. Canning at the Foreign Office, had widened the 
foundations of the Ministry and added greatly to the stability of 
the Government. The Grenvilles had come in with a timely 
reinforcement to its numbers; and Lord Liverpool had been 
fortunate in securing for the Home Office the rare adminis- 
trative talents, the unblemished integrity, and the persuasive 
address of the late Irish Secretary, Mr. Peel. Against a 
Ministry thus fortified by substantial abilities and adorned by 
literary accomplishments, the Opposition could do next to no- 
thing. Even the differences which prevailed among its members 
upon the question of Roman Catholic Emancipation did not im- 
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pair its strength, for they were avowed and open differences, 
and involved neither reticence nor dissimulation. Parliamentary 
Reform still slumbered in the breast of Lord John Russell, and 
showed no signs of re-awakening. In fact, the Government from 
1823 to 1827 was as strong as the Government of Pitt. And 
the leader of the Opposition, when he rose to make a hostile 
speech, was accustomed to acknowledge that it was not levelled 
at his Majesty’s Government in general. 

The foreign policy of the Liverpool Cabinet under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Canning differed from what it had been under the 
direction of Lord Castlereagh, rather in the energy with which 
it was carried out than in the principles by which it was regu- 
lated. It has long been a favourite idea with a certain class of 
writers, and it still retains possession, to a large extent, of the 
public mind, that the Tories, down to 1823, were in alliance with 
the despots of Europe, and parties to a general confederacy for 
the suppression of popular rights. If we track this delusion to its 
source, we shall find it in the diseased imaginations of men grown 
grey in Opposition and maddened by long exclusion from office. 
It is to the Whig leaders of the Regency that the Tories are in- 
debted for those calumnies which have so long been allowed to 
blacken them; and the publication of State papers, which has 
exposed their utter falsity to a small class of readers, can hardly 
be said to have penetrated the general public. But the truth is, 
that Lord Liverpool and Lord Castlereagh were guided in all their 
negotiations by the traditional policy of Great Britain, which 
came in with the Revolution of 1688, and was developed into a 
regular system by the Hanover dynasty. The formation of 
German alliances as a barrier against French ambition had been 
the method, both of Whigs and Tories, for a hundred years. All 
that it was necessary to do for the preservation of this system 
was done by Lord Liverpool and Lord Castlereagh, but no more. 
That its stability was purchased by occasional departures from 
strict justice and some sacrifices of national feeling, may be 
true. But it was not purchased—and that is the point at issue— 
by any concessions to the new spirit of absolutism, which formed 
the natural recoil from the principles of the French Revolution. 
If Mr. Bright himself had been Foreign Minister, England could 
not have protested more warmly than she did against the 
‘mutual insurance system’ which had been established by the 
Great Powers. The doctrine laid down at Troppau, that free 
institutions must of necessity proceed from the sovereign, and 
that when extorted from below they must be crushed, she utterly 
and indignantly rejected. Mr. Canning’s memorable boast about 
the New World—one of those ringing bits of rhetoric which are 
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more sure of being remembered than of being examined — 
points to nothing more than this. When the French Government, 
in obedience to the maxim of Troppau, sent an army into Spain 
to aid in putting down a Constitution erected by the people, 
Canning marked his sense of the behaviour of the Spanish Court 
by the immediate recognition of the American colonies. But 
the recognition of them at some time had already been decided 
on by the Cabinet ; and Lord Castlereagh, before his death, had 
directed the Duke of Wellington to say so to the Allied Sove~ 
reigns, To have differed from his predecessor as some people 
suppose him to have differed, Canning must have gone to war 
and have enforced his policy by the sword. In a well-written 
paper on the subject, which Lord Liverpool circulated among 
his colleagues, the reader will find the views of the Prime 
Minister expressed with great clearness and brevity. Those who 
are acquainted with the career of Mr. Canning will at once see 
that Lord Liverpool went just as far. And his objection to go 
to war was founded on no kind of sympathy with the invaders, 
but exclusively on practical grounds, such as stayed our inter- 
vention, once, between Russia and Hungary, and again, between 
Germany and Denmark. In fact, some of Lord Liverpool’s 
reasoning seems to have been literally reproduced in the des- 
patches and speeches of Earl Russell. The only difference is 
this, that whereas to the Spanish Liberals we had never promised 
any help, the Danes rose in arms mainly on the strength of such 
a promise. 

Lord Liverpool twice gave proofs that his hatred of despotic 
principles was perfectly genuine, and strong enough even to 
overcome his deep-seated aversion to hostilities. The Spanish 
colonies were assured of help should France send a force to 
South America to aid in their reduction. And a fleet appeared 
at once in the Tagus, when Spanish soldiers violated the 
soil of Portugal. In these instances Lord Liverpool believed 
that our intervention would be effective, because our operations 
would be naval. But that he was prepared for something more 
than this is now clear, from a despatch which he wrote to 
Mr. Canning in October, 1826, when he was in weak health, 
and not six months before his fatal seizure. The tone of it is so 
remarkable, and so unlike what has usually been thought agree- 
able to his pacific and conservative temperament, that we quote 
some portion of it as it stands :— 


‘Suppose, however, Spain to become the aggressor, and Portugal to 
upon us as her ally. What is to be done? First, I would issue 

an order for seizing and detaining all ships under the Spanish a 
every part of the world, not in the : instance as lawful capture, but 
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upon a declaration that they should be restored in case just satisfaction 
was given within a reasonable time. 

‘Secondly, I would call upon allied powers to use their strenuous 
efforts in order to compel Spain to give the necessary satisfaction ; 
founding it upon the principle that, as both Spain and Portugal were 
independent kingdoms, neither had a right to interfere in the internal 
concerns of the other. 

‘Thirdly, I would announce to the allies, that if they declined the 
sages intervention, or should fail in compelling Spain to retrace 

er steps, we should be forced to play the whole game of liberal 
institutions in Spain as well as in Portugal ; that we should send the 
Spanish patriots now in England or on the Continent to Gibraltar and 
to Portugal, and should spare no exertion to raise the standard of the 
constitution again in Spain.’ 

We trust we have now established beyond controversy that the 
so-called Liberalism of Canning’s Foreign policy was due as 
much to Liverpool as to Canning, and that it was nothing but 
the old Foreign policy of England, as it had stood since the 
English Revolution, minus certain absolutist maxims which our 
allies endeavoured to graft upon it. 

Lord Liverpool’s opinions on the Roman Catholic question 
were undoubtedly different from Canning’s; but they were not 
binding on the Cabinet, nor were they so decided or so religious 
as Lord Eldon’s or Lord Sidmouth’s. Mr. Yonge suggests that 
at an earlier period of his life, Lord Liverpool had been inclined 
to side with the emancipators. It is cértain that, even to the 
last, he looked on the question as one to be decided by expe- 
diency ; but he continued to believe that to remove the restric- 
tions complained of would be inexpedient. He seems to have 
had little faith in the efficacy of ‘securities,’ and none at all in 
the professions of the Romish clergy. He foresaw clearly enough 
that the admission of Roman Catholics to political power would 
endanger the Established Church, and would not pacify the 
people. And in both of these predictions he has been abun- 
dantly justified by events. The assertion of abstract right he 
met with a direct negative. All his Majesty’s subjects were 
entitled to the enjoyment of equal rights; granted; but it must 
be upon the same conditions. The Roman Catholic and Pro- 
testant populations of these islands did not live on the same 
conditions, inasmuch as one gave only a divided allegiance to the 
sovereign of the country. This distinction he maintained was at 
once fatal to the argument from abstract right. He was likewise 
one of those who thought that, owing to the peculiar nature of 
the Roman Catholic religion, it was idle to expect that religious 
peace would be the fruits of concession. Discord, bitter and 
lasting, would be prolonged between the two parties, when 
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felt itself aggrieved and the other felt encouraged by success to 
press forward to still further encroachments. That the majority 
of the inhabitants of any country, told by the head, have a right 
to choose their own religion, was a doctrine not then in fashion. 
And how Lord Liverpool would have dealt with it can only be a 
matter of conjecture. He would probably have said that such 
doctrine if true in theory, is impossible in practice. He would 
have pointed out that if the majority may choose their religion, 
the minority may preserve to itself the right of endowing it or not ; 
that religion and religious endowments are two distinct things ; 
and that freedom to choose the one is not to be confounded with 
liberty to seize the other. The fallacy involved in this assertion 
of the rights of the majority, and this equivocal usage of the word 
‘religion,’ can only be evaded by acceptance of the broad prin- 
ciple that the majority has a right to lay hands upon every kind 
of property in the country. The distinction between corporate 
property and private property is a creature of the law. There is 
no natural difference, no essential difference. All property, it is 
easy to maintain, exists for the public good. Of that good the 
majority is the sole judge. And those who recoil from this 
principle, yet persist in applying to Ireland the doctrine we have 
above referred to, may be dexterous orators, but they are neither 
honest men nor sound logicians. 

This question, not less in 1825 than in 1868, was mixed up 
with considerations which have really nothing to do with it. 
Probably there was never in the world a man less bigoted than 
Lord Liverpool. But of course his opposition in this case was 
denounced as bigotry. Bigotry is simply the belief that your own 
creed is absolutely true, and that every other one is absolutely 
false; that salvation is the privilege of the one, and damnation 
the meed of all the rest. The Roman Catholics were not excluded 
from power because they were the children of Satan, but because 
they were subjects of the Pope. The propriety of tolerating an 
imperium in imperio of this description is a purely civil uestion, 
as to which political philosophers might easily take opposite sides. 
This was the spirit in which men like Wellington, Liverpool, 
and Peel, discussed the subject. And it is probable that the 
Prime Minister, had he lived, would have yielded to the Duke 
of Wellington’s opinions, and conceded to political considera- 
tions what had never in his own mind been a matter of religious 
principle. 

We had rather hoped that we should have found in Mr. Yonge’s 
volume some reference to the famous Peel and Liverpool con- 
troversy which arose in the House of Commons in 1846. The 
point at issue was whether Sir Robert Peel had or had wae _— 
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fessed to Lord Liverpool in 1825 that, in his opinion, the time 
had now arrived for the Roman Catholic question to be settled ; 
the consequence being that if he had, then his refusal to serve 
under Canning because the latter was in favour of a settlement, 
was indefensible. It was said that Sir Robert Peel had the copy 
of a letter in his desk which he had written to Lord Liverpool 
containing the confession aforesaid. And we thought it just 
possible that, among Lord Liverpool’s papers, our author might 
have found the original. However, he has not done so, nor can 
we find throughout his pages any allusion to any discussions or 
interchange of opinion whatever between the two statesmen on 
the subject. This is rather singular, because Lord Liverpool 
must have attached great weight to the opinion of a colleague, 
who, besides having been Secretary for Ireland, was compara- 
tively free from those prejudices which obscured the judgment of 
the more passionate of the Protestant champions. 

The years immediately following the regeneration of the Liver- 
pool Cabinet were years of reviving prosperity ; but, oddly enough, 
the very act which has always been allowed to shed so much 
lustre on its history proved in its immediate results the source of 
a terrible calamity. The recognition of the American colonies 
was the signal for a sudden burst of commercial speculation, till, 
as was alleged, not less than 150,000,000/. of British gold was 
sunk in Mexico and South America. Most of the schemes in 
which this immense capital was embarked turning out complete 
failures, the result was a sudden depreciation in the value of 
the paper currency, and especially in the one-pound notes which 
country bankers had in 1822 unwisely been permitted to retain. 
These could now be bought for five shillings, and sometimes even 
less than that. Sixty-three country banks and five or six London 
cnes stopped payment; and on the 17th of December, 1825, the 
coin in the Bank of England scarcely exceeded one million. 
The Directors begged of Lord Liverpool to follow the 
example of Mr. Pitt and issue Exchequer Bills. He declined, 
upon the following grounds—that in Mr. Pitt’s time the 
distress was due to causes over which the sufferers had no control, 
namely, a failure of the harvest and the outbreak of the war; 
whereas in 1825 it was due to foolish and extravagant specula- 
tions, and if Government aid were accorded under these circum- 
stances, it would operate as a premium upon rash and reckless 
trading. They then hinted at a Restriction Act. But here he 
was equally firm, and advised them to make use of the power 
which had been granted some years before, but had hitherto re- 
mained a dead letter, of issuing one-pound notes. Curiously 
enough, when the panic was at its height, one of the Directors 
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remembered that there was somewhere in the Bank a boxful of 
these notes which had never been used. They were immediately 
put in circulation to the amount of 500,000/., and proved 
highly serviceable in arresting the progress of the psuic. The 
Gurneys of Norwich displayed piles of these notes upon their 
counters several feet thick, and the spectacle at once restored con- 
fidence throughout that part of the country. By these and other 
means relief was obtained for the moment; and in giving credit 
to the Bank of England for its ‘ prompt, efficacious, and public- 
spirited conduct,’ Mr. Huskisson assured the House of Commons 
that all its measures ‘had had the countenance, advice, and par- 
ticular recommendation of the Premier.’ 

The measures proposed by Government in the session of 1826 
to prevent the recurrence of such catastrophes were two in number: 
one was the prohibition in future of the circulation of all notes 
under five pounds; the other was an Act enabling banks to be 
carried on by Joint Stock Companies. The policy of these 
measures has been called in question. But unless the system of 
country banking had been hedged round with additional securities, 
the suppression of the small notes was necessary to the protection 
of the poor. The Scotch, indeed, rose at the proposition to make 
the same change in Scotland, and Sir Walter Scott came forward 
to denounce it in the letters of Malachi Malagrowther. But the 
arguments of the North Britons have always seemed to us to 
savour strongly of Andrew Fairservice’s logic, who attributed the 
loss of one of his horse’s shoes to the deteriorating effects of 
the Union. With regard to Joint Stock Banks, all that can be 
said is that they were a step in the right direction. They rested 
on a sound principle, as it was clear that the busmess of the 
country had long outgrown the capabilities of any single establish- 
ment, But it was a mistake to suppose that greater security 
could be afforded to the customers by fifty partners than by five, 
unless means were adopted by which their solvency could be 
tested. We must admit, then, that in its details the Bank 
Act of 1826 was defective. A merely Permissive Bill created 
just as great facilities for rogues as for honest men; and the 
caveat emptor principle on which the Government seems to have 
acted was here, perhaps, stretched too far. 

It is pleasant, however, to find Lord Liverpool engaged at the 
close of his career in a work about which there can be no con- 
troversy; the modification of the corn laws, Now that the 
whole system of protection has been swept away, the details of 
the various intermediate measures, which were either adopted or 
proposed between 1815 and 1846, have lost their interest. It is 
sufficient to say that on these questions Lord Liverpool was at 4 
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with Mr. Huskisson, Mr. Canning, and the political economists in 
general. His Lordship, however, was apprehensive of a violent 
opposition; and this prospect, together with some discontent that 
began to be manifested among the anti-Catholic section of his fol- 
lowers, gave him the greatest anxiety. It is to be supposed, how- 
ever, as Mr. Yonge suggests, that his nerves were shaken by the ill- 
ness which was soon to remove him from his labours. He speaks in 
his letters of the probable break-up of the Government, though 
the general election of the previous summer had increased their 
majority. It is true, indeed, that the ‘ Protestant interest’ had 
been strengthened at the same time, and was now, for the first 
time for many years, in a majority in the House of Commons, 
If these should combine with the discontented agriculturists 
against an Erastian and free-trading Government, they might 
certainly give a great deal of trouble. Yet it is not very likely 
they would have turned out Lord Liverpool in order to bring in 
the Whigs. He was not, however, destined to put the matter 
to the test. On Friday, the 16th of February, he addressed 
the House of Lords for the last time, on the augmentation 
of the Duke of Clarence’s income in his new position of heir 
presumptive to the throne. ‘ His friends,’ says Mr. Yonge, 
‘observed a great change in his manner and appearance ; 
but he finished his speech and went home. The next morn- 
ing he rose as usual, and after breakfast went into his library. 
Here he was found some time after by his servant lying on the 
floor in a state of insensibility. He had been seized with apoplexy 
and paralysis at the same moment, and though he lingered nearly 
two years, he never regained his full consciousness. He died on 
the 4th of December, 1828. 

Lord Liverpool was twice married ; first, when very young, to 
Lady Louisa Hervey, daughter of the Bishop of Derry and Earl 
of Bristol; and secondly, in 1822, to Miss Chester, who survived 
him. But of his private life his biographer has nothing to tell 
us. He had no family, and as he and Lady Liverpool were always 
together, none of that family correspondence which forms so 
charming a feature in the biography of Lord Eldon has enriched 
the work of Mr. Yonge. The only fact of his life, apart from 
politics, of at all a characteristic kind that we are acquainted 
with, is one recorded by Mr. Cox, in his late ‘Recollections of 
Oxford,’ namely, that Lord Liverpool was very fond of passing 
the long. vacation at Oxford. 

Doubtless it may be said of Lord Liverpool that even if we 
acquit his Administration of financial incapacity, despotic 
sympathies, and religious intolerance, there still remain subjects 
of the highest importance of which it shewed no just apprecia- 
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tion: the penal laws, for instance, education, and Parliamentary 
Reform. A few words will be sufficient to gauge the value of 
this objection. It is founded on fact, and so far it is valid. Lord 
Liverpool’s Administration did neglect these questions. But we 
have never claimed for Lord Liverpool that he was a giant among 
statesmen, Governments, like individuals, share in the common 
infirmity of being unable to do a dozen things at once. Of all 
the tasks, great and various as they were, which awaited the states- 
men of the Regency, two stand out in bold relief, and over- 
shadow all the others. These two were the re-adjustment of our 
financial system, and the direction of our foreign policy amid 
the many new and conflicting obligations and interests with 
which it was now entangled. Lord Liverpool addressed himself 
to the first of these tasks; Lord Castlereagh, and afterwards 
Mr. Canning, to the second. When the religious difficulty of 
the day is added to these, we shall see that a statesman’s hands 
must have been tolerably full, without adding to his burden by 
extending the field of legislation. The currency, the corn 
laws, and the Catholics, found ample employment for Lord Liver- 
pool ; though he always continued to keep an eye on his Foreign 
Minister, to know all that was done in his department, and 
to offer many excellent suggestions. Ifa Hercules of legislation 
could have done all this, and taken up the other questions we 
have mentioned at the same time, we can only say again that 
Lord Liverpool was not this Hercules. Not that his name is 
altogether unconnected with social reform: he took a lively 
interest in Mr. Peel’s Factory Act; he was the author of some 
beneficial changes in the game laws: and, as we see from the 
lately published Report of the Agricultural Commission, his 
Government had the honour of passing the first Allotment Act. 
So much of the objections in general, Of Parliamentary 
Reform, in particular, we may say as much, and a good deal 
more too. Not only was it too complicated a question to be 
undertaken when so many other important problems were 
pressing for immediate solution, but it did not present itself 
to the minds of that generation in either a practical or an urgent 
shape, The disfranchisement of Grampound because it was 
guilty of bribery had no more to do with Parliamentary Reform 
than the disfranchisement of Sudbury or St. Albans. Anything 
on the scale of Mr. Pitt’s Reform Bill of 86, or Mr. Grey’s 
of 95, never entered into the heads of statesmen as a practical 
object to be attained from the beginning of the nineteenth century 
to the death of Canning. The extreme Radical party, led by Sir 
Francis Burdett, did, in 1819, move for something of the sort : 
but Lord John Russell opposed it as revolutionary, and — 
tu 
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tuted for it his own little popgun against Grampound, From 
that time to 1826 the Whigs never stirred in the matter. From 
1824 to 1830 not a single petition in its favour was presented to 
the House of Commons. And Lord Althorp told Sir Robert 
Peel that the Whigs supported Mr. Canning, though a staunch 
anti-Reformer, in 1827, because ‘the people of England had 
grown so indifferent to Reform, that he never intended to re- 
open the question again.’ Under these circumstances, it was 
not likely that Lord Liverpool was going out of his way to 
embarrass himself with so troublesome a subject. There was no 
demand for it. And he was certainly not the man to urge the 
reform of any system because only of its ‘abstract anomalies.’ 
It is generally unknown, but it is nevertheless strictly true, that 
before 1830 there was neither any great popular enthusiasm, nor 
any growing national convictions, in favour of Parliamentary 
Reform. On the question of the corn laws, we can trace the 
growth of a public opinion more than thirty years; we can note 
its stages, and its progress onwards till the point of culmination. 
The course of opinion with regard to the Roman Catholics was 
somewhat different ; but a real vigorous current was flowing all 
the time towards one result, from the Union to the Relief Act. 
It has not been sufficiently observed that the Reform Act of 
1832 was preceded by nothing of the kind. The schism in the 
Tory party created by the Emancipation Act, the accession of 
William IV., and the deposition of Charles X. coming close 
upon each other, inspired the Whigs with the resolution to 
make a dash at power, and then to appeal to the people as the 
champions of a new revolution. The scheme succeeded ‘to 
perfection, The people was easily persuaded that the Tory 
aristocracy were depraved tyrants, compared with whom the 
courtiers of Louis Quinze were immaculate patriots, Com- 
bining in imagination the punishment of these hoary oppressors 
with the realisation of those visions which Jack Cade held 
up before his followers, the populace became so frantic that 
the middle classes grew seriously alarmed, and in a fit of 
political hysterics sent to Parliament a Whig majority. This is 
the real history of the Reform Bill of 1832; and if Lord Liver- 
pool in 1823 foresaw not the conjuncture of accidents which led 
to so sudden and so rapid a convulsion, he was only in the 
same blissful state of darkness as Lord Grey, Lord J. Russell, 
and Lord Althorp. Let nobody suppose us to mean by these 
remarks that the inequalities of the old system were defensible. 
They stood condemned by reasonable men as soon as they were 
exposed. All we say is, that if left to the natural operation 
of public opinion, they would have disappeared much more 
gradually, 
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gradually, and without perhaps that derangement of the social 
equipoise from which we have never since recovered. During 
the lifetime of Lord Liverpool public interest in the question 
was stagnating, and he only did not rouse a fictitious enthusiasm 
by the application of intoxicating stimulants. 

Mr. Yonge says of Lord Liverpool that hejwas the last Prime 
Minister who really governed England: by which, he says, he 
means that he was the last whose Government was strong enough 
to resist pressure from without, and to pass only such measures 
as they sincerely believed to be salutary. This is not quite true. 
But it may be said that he was the last efficient representative of 
that system under which England was governed, and not merely 
administered, It may be expected of us, in reviewing the career 
of such a man, that we should offer some remarks upon the com- 
parative value of the two systems—the old and the new, the 
aristocratic and the popular—and we shall accordingly endeavour 
to do so as briefly as the subject will admit of. 

One very important distinction has continued to strike us with 
renewed force every time that we have returned to the study 
of the Georgian era, and it is this: that while by the rivalry of 
the two great parties which then contended for the mastery 
the Crown was of necessity a gainer, by the rivalry of those 
which now maintain a similar struggle it is sure to be a loser. 
It seems to us incontestable that, from 1714 to 1811, the Crown 
had been steadily gaining ground ; and that from 1811 to 1830 
it at least did not retrograde. George II. was more powerful 
than George I.; and George III. than George II. Had George 
IV. been a man of more character, he might perhaps have been 
more powerful than his father. The reason is that in those days 
it was impossible to exercise that pressure upon’ the will of the 
Sovereign which it is possible to exercise in these. If the 
Pelhams, the Russells, the Gowers, and the Montagues, loved 
place and power, they loved something else better, and that was 
themselves. ‘They never dreamed of calling in the people to 
help them in displacing a rival. They never said practically 
to the Sovereign, if your Majesty does not pass this measure you 
must expect a revolution. They never even dared to stop the sup- 
plies, foreseeing, doubtless, that such a step might necessitate 
further measures injurious in the long run to their best interests. 
It was better that one-half of the aristocracy should be out of 
office than that the whole aristocracy should descend from its van- 
tage ground. The special interests of party were postponed to the 
common interests of the whole order. And the consequence was 
that neither party could push the Sovereign beyond a certain 
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point. If he dared them to do their worst they could practically 
do nothing. And as this became more and more apparent the 
power of the Crown increased. But when, after an exclusion from 
office, which lasted nearly fifty years, the Whigs at length made 
up their minds to abandon this system, and called in the de- 
mocracy to aid them in their struggle with the Tories, they 
established a precedent obviously fatal to prerogative, though 
neither party in the State has had the moral courage to de- 
nounce it. It is always an easy thing to persuade the people 
that some great change, no matter what, is essentially necessary 
to their welfare. A cry is raised throughout the country. A 
general election is of course favourable to its authors. And 
now the Crown, if adverse to the policy proposed, is no longer 
in an attitude of opposition to“a political party only, but, as 
it is capable of being represented, to the whole people. 
difference is enormous; and the pressure brought to bear upon 
the Crown is of course irresistible. The habit once adopted of 
calling in the people as thirdsman, by whichever party wants 
their aid, may have become a second nature; but it is to this, 
much more than to any loss of influence by the destruction of 
the old boroughs, that the weakness of the Crown, since 1832, 
is to be attributed. It is the disproportion of the means em- 
os to the end to be obtained that is the real danger of 

ngland at the present day. If the weight of the people, and 
the threat of revolution, is always to be thrown into the scale 
against a rival party when other means of action fail, we scarcely 
see how either monarchy or parliamentary government is to be 
preserved. It is like using the Constitution for firewood to 
furnish out a single meal. The aristocracy in former times had 
too much regard for their own interests to act upon any such 
system. It was better, they thought, to go without official meat 
than to strengthen and encourage the democratic element by 
raising it to the position of arbiter in their own intestine quarrels. 
Since this prudent course has been abandoned— 


‘Non equitem dorso, non frenum depulit ore.’ 


The only other point to which we think it necessary to call 
attention, is the difference between the idea of government which 
was uppermost fifty years ago, and that which is fashionable 
now. It is not because Lord Liverpool was able to carry all his 
measures, and to resist pressure from without, that he is rightly 
described as the last Minister who governed us, but because 
something more than measures was expected of him, The tra- 
dition still lingered in the lifetime of Lord Liverpool that = 
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of the functions of government was to form and to control opinion. 
And it was owing to the influence of this idea that the coercive 
policy of 1817 met with that sympathy from the public the 
existence of which even Sir G, C. Lewis does not openly deny. 
But this conception of government cuts two ways. If it gave the 
Administration a firmer locus standi in the repression of popular 
demonstrations, it likewise placed popular demonstrations on a 
more logical and intelligible footing. The government of the 
country was then like the government of a regiment of soldiers 
or a public school ; a system of strict discipline tempered by the 
possibility of mutiny. And in proportion to the difficulty of 
making their wants known through Parliament was the justifica- 
tion of the people in seeking other channels of publicity. These 
two opposing forces were correlatives of each other. And while 
Government still remained invested, in the public eye, with the 
imperial attributes aforesaid, the use of public meetings was not 
likely to be in excess of the popular necessities. The difference 
between that state of things and that in which the present genera- 
tion has grown up, is that, while Government has tacitly aban- 
doned those regulative or directorial functions which it exercised 
in the Ministry of Lord Liverpool, the people have pushed still 
further than before the practice of external agitation. This is 
surely a very great mistake. Between 1832 and 1868 we have 
had rebellions, riots, and seditious meetings to a most aggravated 
extent, all intended to intimidate a House of Commons which 
had recently been placed on a distinctly democratic basis. Are 
we to expect that a similar extension of the representation will 
be followed by a similar development of this lawless and aggres- 
sive spirit? The very contrary effect is the one that we have a 
tight to anticipate. As Parliament becomes more popular, 
public meetings should become less frequent. The people should 
learn to acquiesce at least in the decision of the people’s House. 
If they do not, if they only see in the relaxed authority of the 
executive an incitement to further interference, instead of a 
reason for abstaining from it ; if they resent the jurisdiction of an 
assembly returned by household suffrage; most sensible men 
will come to the conclusion that they would rather have 
been governed by Lord Liverpool than administered by Mr. 

Gladstone. 
Of all the English Ministers who have occupied the foremost 
ame in Government since the Constitution was finally settled, 
rd Liverpool resembles most in his position and career one 
whom he resembled least in his manners and his character, the 
late Lord Palmerston. Each was a necessity. On ~~ was 
thrown 
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thrown the management of a great politic&l interest, which 
was divided against itself, and in danger every moment of 
bursting the fetters which confined it. Each by the exercise 
of very uncommon talents was able to keep all points of 
difference in the back-ground, and all points of agreement in 
the fore-ground. Each had its ‘open question.’ Parliamentary 
Reform was to the Cabinet of Lord Palmerston what Roman 
Catholic Emancipation was to the Cabinet of Lord Liverpool, 
and what the Radicals were to the first the Grenvillites were to 
the second. The death of Lord Liverpool broke up the ‘Tory 
party ; and the death of Lord Palmerston broke up the Liberal 
party. The former returned to power after a brief interval, 
firmly believing that the old order of things was re-established, 
and that the Duke of Wellington was in office for the term of 
his natural life. The Liberals have returned to power doubtless 
with similar anticipations, Within three years the Tory party was 
not only broken up a second time, but scattered to the four winds. 
The truth was then recognised that no party can be led by any states- 
man who represents either of its extremes, more especially when 
the extremes are so divergent as they were in this particular 
case. Mr. Canning represented one extreme, and he failed even 
to form a Tory Cabinet. The Duke of Wellington represented 
the other, and in an incredibly short space of time the Tory party 
was a wreck. Both had served together usefully and ably under 
the mild authority of a Minister who stood between the two, and 
made his party stronger and more popular every year that he 
survived. But neither could succeed separately for want of those 
qualities which, if not indicative of the highest order of political 
genius, are essential to the successful conduct of parliamentary 
government. We press the parallel no further. 

We are grateful to Mr. Tens for the opportunity he has 
afforded us of re-surveying a period so fraught with interest and 
instruction to all students of political history. His style is not 
very lively ; his research is not very deep; nor does he convey 
the impression that when undertaking the Life of Lord Liverpool 
he would not with equal readiness have undertaken the life of 
Confucius. But he deserves praise for the simplicity of his 
language, the directness of his method, and the moderation 
of his opinions. 
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Art. Vil.—Speeches of Mr. Corry, Lord H. Lennox, Mr. 
Childers, Sir John Hay, and Mr. Stansfeld. 1868. : 


y ee administration of the Navy has always excited a lively 
interest. There was a time, indeed, when the public 
believed most readily that the Navy was certain to be victorious 
however unprepared, that the traditions of national glory alone 
would insure success, and that England, because of her former 
successes, must always remain supreme at sea. 

In recent years, however, the public has become alive to the 
fact, that the steam-engine, the ironclad, and the torpedo, have 
in a great measure reduced the great maritime powers to an 
equality. The repeal of the Navigation Laws has checked the 
development of maritime talent in our rising generation, and the 
sad fact is published in Parliamentary Returns that upwards of 
21,000 foreign seamen now man our English merchant fleet. 
This vast concourse of foreigners is no doubt employed more 
cheaply by the trading community, so far as provisions and wages 
enter into the calculation, but the result is that our merchant 
navy is a nursery for foreign seamen, who may attack and can 
never defend us, and who exclude our own population from 
gaining a livelihood and experience on the ocean, so as to be 
able to serve England in her hour of need. These conditions 
existed when Lord Derby took office in 1866. . Large sums were 
annually voted by Parliament for the Navy. They had been 
continued all through Lord Palmerston’s and Lord Russell’s 
Administrations. But with all the enormous expenditure, it was 
found when Sir John Pakington assumed office that the French 
ironclad fleet was more numerous than the English in seagoing 
ironclads built and building, That the number of men voted 
was not obtained, and that no measures were taken to insure 
the necessary supply. That no small vessels were in our harbours 
to relieve the ships on foreign stations. That the number of 
marines was so ill adjusted to the wants of the service that men 
could not be employed at sea (the special cause of efficiency 
in a marine who might otherwise be a soldier) more than 
three years in ten. That extravagant numbers of young lads 
were being entered as officers for whom there was neither em- 
ployment nor promotion, and that the harbours were crowded 
with useless or decaying wooden hulks which would have cost 
millions to repair, and which when repaired would have only 
given obsolete and unsatisfactory ships to perform the service of 
the State. The members of the Conservative Admiralty at once 
decided that it became them boldly to face these evils, and, - 
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take upon themselves the responsibility of recommending a slight 
increase in the estimates which they have far more than recouped 
by permanent economies. It was at once decided to complete 
our seagoing ironclad fleet to an equality with that of France, 
The Whig Government, though alive to the fact that France was 
outstripping England in the numbers of her iron fleet, had shrunk 
from recommending to Parliament the necessary expenditure, 
and indeed had avoided to build a contract ironclad for which 
the money had been voted by Parliament. At that time their 
policy was unintelligible, but a recent speech from one of the 
new Ministry has developed the secret. The Whig Government 
had obtained from a Parliamentary Committee a recommenda- 
tion to spend immense sums on the extension of Chatham 
Dockyard. Many good authorities disbelieved in the advantage 
of so large an expenditure in that locality; but the contracts 
were entered into, and the Whig Government were obliged as 
their successors have been, to fulfil the engagements to which 
they were parties. Thus it came to pass that they could not face 
the House of Commons with the necessary demands for money to 
build necessary vessels, because they had come under engage- 
ments to build unnecessary docks. The old illustration of 
negligence in locking the door after the steed was stolen was 
never more signally illustrated than by the men who built the docks 
and made no provision for the ships which these docks were 
intended to contain. It was, however, impossible to stop the 
contracts which the Whig Government had made. The works 
at Chatham were proceeded with, and the necessary contracts 
for iron ships were entered into, which, with those begun and 
completing in our own dockyards, have placed us again on an 
equality with France. Having thus restored the balance in its 
most essential particular, which the negligence or supineness of 
the Whig Admiralty had disturbed, the Conservative Admiralty 
proceeded to see in what way they could introduce reforms of a 
permanently economical character. The whole force of the 
dockyards had been directed by the Whigs to the repair and 
maintenance of vessels of the old weoden type. The royal 
harbours were encumbered with hulks whose names recalled 
glorious deeds, but whose forms and condition rendered them 
alike unserviceable. Sixty-three of these vessels have been sold 
during the Conservative administration and with great profit. 
All these hulks required a certain number of men to look after 
them. Their engines required cleaning, there were boats to 
attend them, and all the niecautions justly required to guard the 
property of the Crown. It has been roughly estimated that the 
cost of guarding, maintaining, and cleaning these ships is “a 
muc 
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much short of. 1000/.a year apiece. The sale of them alone 
therefore saved the country about 60,000/. a year. 

Nor was this all the profit in the transaction. Much has been 
said of the apparently small sum obtained for Government vessels 
when sold for breaking up. But the process need only be de- 
scribed to receive the approval of all intelligent minds. A vessel, 
formerly a man-of-war, is found obsolete in type and decaying. 
It is ascertained that to repair her for service will cost more than 
half the price of a new vessel of modern design. The vessel is 
unfit even if repaired for any mercantile purpose, and as her type 
is obsolete no foreign Government when at peace would desire to 
purchase her, A belligerent no doubt might be found to buy, 
but the comity of nations forbids the sale under such circum- 
stances and to such a purchaser. But in the vessel there is 
one thing, if it can only be secured, which is really of value. 
This is the copper. The copper in Government ships is of the 
highest character. If it can only be recovered, and passed 
through rolling mills, much money is recovered for the State. 
The old copper, moreover, as it is taken out of the old ship, has 
the Government brand on it, and cannot be disposed of by metal 
brokers ; for the Act of Parliament is stringent which prohibits 
the sale of stores marked with the Broad Arrow, and all the 
authorities, naval, police, and legal, combine to declare that it 
would be unadvisable to relax this statute. Two modes remain 
therefore of disposing profitably of these old vessels; but the 
profit depends ultimately in both on the realisation of the 
copper. The vessel, in fact, is treated as a copper mine im- 
bedded in decaying timber. The more profitable mode is to 
break up the ship in the dockyards, select such portions of 
timber as may be useful, sell the greater part for firewood and 
obtain the copper. This process, however, must be carried out 
either by a temporary increase of the dockyard labour (always objec- 
tionable), or by delaying other more necessary work. But in fact 
where so large a number of ships had to be broken up, there was 
no space in the dockyards in which to undertake the operation. 
The other mode was to sell by tender to shipbreakers with an 
engagement that all the copper should be returned when obtained 
at the market price of old copper. The shipbreaker in fact 
bought the ship knowing that he would have a safe market for 
the copper contained in her, and that he would have to make his 
profit out of the difference between his labour in breaking up the 
ship and the price he could obtain for the old timber. Much 
stress was laid on the fact that the Admiralty had paid more 
money to a shipbreaker for the old copper, than they had received 
for the ship when sold to him. In one case this did occur, and 
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the reason is obvious and satisfactory. The ship was so rotten 
as to be almost valueless but for the copper, and the labour of 
extracting the copper cost more than the price of firewood for 
which the timber alone was fit. But the old copper, after being 
rolled, sold for much more than the sum paid for it, and con- 
verted the ship into an article of profit to the country. It need 
hardly be observed that this is an exceptional case, and that the 
sixty-three ships sold not only saved 60,0002 a year to the 
country for their keep, but that 133,000/. was realised for the 
ships themselves, and that 172,000/. was also received for copper 
re-rolled and sold. These sums were paid to the Exchequer. It 
might be said that a permanent saving of 60,0007. a year ought 
to be taken to represent a capital saving of 2,000,0002. ; but if 
we were to state this we should be falling into the unjustifiable 
error which so constantly vitiates the arguments used by Mr. 
Seely in his attacks on naval administration. It will be safe at 
least to assume that 60,000/. was saved for two years, or 120,000/., 
which, added to the money actually obtained, represents a gain to 
the country in this item alone of 425,000/. 

This sum therefore almost repays the half million of ‘ eztra- 
vagant expenditure’ which at election time has served the Whigs 
in such good stead. The charge has been constantly repeated. 
It is therefore right to show in what it has been spent, and how 
provided for. To recapitulate—the extra charge upon the 
country in the Navy Estimates for the two years and a half of 
Conservative administration exclusive -of the Abyssinian charge, : 
is stated by Whig critics at half a million. It has been stated 
by them that this half million has been expended on useless 
wooden ships ; whereas no additional dockyard charge for wooden 
ships has been incurred by the Conservative Admiralty. The 
extra charge has been solely incurred on the contract vote for 
iron ships, or for iron ships built in our dockyards, as the sub- 
joined table will show :— 


Vore 10, Szc. 2, Estmarss. 


Conservative. 
Hulls of armour-plated ships contract £269,380 
.. . ea Oe 
Engines of dockyard-built armour-plated 
Freee, 
° a ae, hl 
Eight composite gunboats .. .. .. 120,800 .. 
Ten _ ditto ditto in dockyards.. 150,000 .. nil 


£756,705 £154,000 
Difference .. .. £602,705 
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This statement shows clearly that the excess was due to the 
building of ironclads and iron vessels which the Whigs had 
neglected to provide in sufficient numbers for the ordinary peace 
service of the State. The armour-plated ships speak for them- 
selves, though the necessity for the increase was glaring. In 
1866 the flag of the Mediterranean Admiral was still flying in a 
wooden three-decker, a wooden two-decked ship was still flag- 
ship in North America, and wooden frigates were flagships in 
the Pacific and in China. Indeed it must be fresh in the recol- 
lection of our readers how the Spanish ironclad ‘ Numancia’ 
bombarded the town of Valparaiso, destroying millions of British 
property, whilst the gallant Admiral Denman, in his wooden 
frigate, was perforce the passive spectator of this wanton aggres- 
sion. On all these four stations, of great importance to our 
mercantile interests and naval renown, an ironclad is now present 
to fulfil efficiently the duty of an English man-of-war; in 
addition to this, no useless wooden line-of-battle ships encumber 
the Mediterranean, but the necessary force of ironclads is there 
to support the British Admiral; whilst an ironclad experi- 
mental squadron forms the Channel Fleet of England. The 
‘Volage’ requires some explanation. When Lord Derby accepted 
office, our relations with the United States were in a delicate 
condition, since removed by Lord Stanley’s frank and honest 
diplomacy. The United States had commenced to build six 
wooden frigates of great size and speed, far superior to any class 
of frigates possessed by any other power. Correct information 
of the character of these powerful vessels having been received, 
the Controller of the Navy was authorised to design a ship which 
should be the type and model of a class of ships to compete with 
or rival the American frigates, This resulted in the ‘ Volage,’ an 
iron-framed frigate, and the most confident expectations may be 
held of the success of the experiment. If the ‘ Volage’ realises 
the anticipations of her designers, this country will possess a 
model on which others can be constructed, to protect our com- 
merce or to harrass that of an enemy. 

The building of the eighteen gunboats also requires some further 
explanation. Although the duty of protecting our shores and 
colonies and commerce in war with a first-class power requires 
large ironclad ships, they are costly to build and maintain, and are 
both too large and too expensive to perform the ordinary duties of 
4 sea police in time of peace. For this purpose a class of swift, 
healthy, light-draught gun-vessels, with small crews, is far more 
suitable. On all the distant stations some are necessary ; but on 
two, namely in China and on the West Coast of Africa, they are 
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absolutely essential to perform the duty which England has 
undertaken by treaty. 

In China and Japan there are twenty-three ports which have 
been opened to our commerce on the understanding that a man- 
of-war shall be there to support and protect the consular autho- 
rity, and to restrain any of our adventurous and indiscreet 
countrymen who may visit these ports for profit or amusement, 
and who do not always pay consideration to the laws, the usages, 
or feelings of a foreign community. 

Lord Russell’s Government thought it right to maintain 
thirty-eight vessels in China and Japan. Of these, however, 
many were the gunboats built in haste during the Russian War. 
Several of them had been recalled to Hong Kong as being 
rotten and irreparable ; and in the English ports in 1866 there was 
no vessel of that or any similarly apt and inexpensive class to 
replace them. On the West Coast of Africa, where England 
has so long nobly taken the lead in putting down the traftic in 
slaves, a squadron of eighteen vessels was maintained. It has 
been frequently shown by the best miedical evidence that a 
healthy European may be exposed for about two years to the un- 
healthy climate of the West Coast without permanent injury to 
his constitution. But the Whig Administration, in 1866, had 
vessels on that station which had been there for four years, and 
whose crews were suffering materially in consequence. There 
was not a ship in an English port to commission as a relief. By 
reducing the numbers of the squadron, and by despatching ships 
so soon as built as reliefs, it is now arranged that no ship (except 
the flag-ship, which is able occasionally to seek a change in 
more healthy latitudes) is now on that station for more than two 
years ; and the health of the squadron has improved accordingly. 
For not only is the service deadly from the pestilential climate, 
but the monotonous nature of the service renders it incredibly 
depressing. The certainty that less than two years will send 
ship and crew to other scenes has added a mental tonic to assist 
in averting the bodily languor and depression. 

These facts alone will show that it was not without due cause 
that the Conservative Government found it necessary to increase 
the Naval Estimates, as shown in the foregoing table ; and when 
it is remembered that by extraordinary sales of useless ships, and 
by the sale of copper, never before attempted, 425,000/. were saved 
to the Exchequer against the necessary expenditure of 602,7081., 
the country might well rest satisfied with the naval administration 
which has conferred so signal a benefit. But not only was the 
repayment actually made to the Exchequer, but the economy 
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introduced by the late Administration, had they remained in 
office, would have shown a further permanent saving of more 
than 400,000/. in the Estimates now in preparation. 

In the dockyards it has already been stated that no increased 
expenditure has been incurred. The Whig Government had 
however devoted the dockyard labour and the public money to 
the repair of old wooden ships. These vessels were of an obso- 
lete type, and when repaired at great cost were not well adapted 
to the service required. They have been turned into cash as 
has been shown before, and the labour so saved has been devoted 
to the necessary maintenance of the seagoing fleet, and to the 
construction of such small wooden vessels as are required for the 
sea service. But good new wooden ships have been built out of 
the money expended in the dockyards, which does not exceed 
the sums expended by the Whigs in the dockyards for the repair 
of old and useless wooden ships; and the whole excess on the 
naval votes is due, as has been shown, to the construction of our 
iron fleet, which had been permitted by the extreme supineness 
of Lord Russell’s Government to fall into arrear of the national 
wants, and the numbers necessary to keep us on an equality 
with our great ally, and so to maintain our maritime position. 

Nor were the novel types of men-of-war neglected. The 
Whig Administration had commenced a large turret ironclad, 
the ‘ Monarch,’ with a high free board and ample accommoda- 
tion. But this magnificent man-of-war did not fulfil the require- 
ment which Captain Cowper Coles, the intelligent inventor of 
the cupola, had so much at heart. He was therefore employed 
to superintend the building of a seagoing ironclad turret-ship 
called in his honour the ‘Captain.’ He selected Messrs. Laird 
to carry out the contract, and this firm, so experienced in designing 
this class of ship, will, in conjunction with Captain Coles, shortly 
launch a vessel in which the advocates of seagoing turret-ships 
will be able fully to ascertain the value of the theory, or to 
correct after trial any objections that may be discovered in this 
its practical development. 

A turret-ship also, with low free board and immensely 
thick armour, called the ‘Glatton’ has been laid down, to 
be used for harbour defence, or for the attack of distant forti- 
fied places ; while a ram of great weight and speed, the ‘ Hot- 
spur, has been built to test the value of that mode of warfare. 
Nor must the ‘ Staunch’ be forgotten. This vessel, designed by 
Mr. Rendel of Newcastle, draws only six feet of water, steams 
about seven knots, is handy and easily managed by a crew of 
twenty men, and yet carries a nine-inch twelve-ton rifled gun, and 
can fire it with facility, offering hardly any mark to an ee 
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and from her light draft easily seeking shelter in shoal water 
when chased by a large antagonist. This vessel, so useful and 
so formidable, cost only 7000/., and offers a model which may 
be rapidly imitated if necessity should arise for the creation of 
others. Having thus rapidly glanced at the sole cause of ad- 
ditional expenditure in the Navy during the last two years 
and a half (saving the Abyssinian expedition’, and at the sub- 
stantial results in the improved character and amount of the 
matériel of the Navy which has resulted from it, we shall now 
briefly allude to the greater efficiency obtained in the personnel, 
and this by arrangements which result in saving to the public. 
There are now only three reliable sources from which our fleets 
are manned. These are the continuous service seamen, obtained 
for the most part from boys trained up in our Navy; the Marines, 
and the Naval Reserve. The latter may be briefly dismissed. 
It contains about 15,000 men, of whom 5000 would at once be 
available at the first outbreak of hostilities, and for the next six 
months thereafter about 1000 men per month would be added 
to the fleet. The remainder would probably join long before 
the year had expired, and prove a reserve of trained seamen of 
incalculable value to the nation. The Marines, and especially 
the Marine Artillery, are a corps of trained sea soldiers, forming 
a force of which any country may be proud. But their utility is 
much impaired if they do not pass a considerable portion of 
their lives at sea, and become inured to the habits of a sea life. 
It was found that owing to the fact that the ironclads require 
a smaller complement of Marines than the line-of-batile ships, it 
was impossible to arrange so that 16,000 Marines could each 
in turn be sufficiently at sea to give the necessary experience. 
The Conservative Government have therefore diminished the 
number of Marines by more than 2000 men, making a saving 
to the country of 54,0007. and increasing the efficiency of those 
who remain by affording them the necessary opportunity for 
experience, The consequent reduction in the staff and number 
of divisions has also greatly contributed to a diminished ex- 
penditure. Whilst making this wise adjustment and saving, 
the number of boys entered for the Navy was slightly in- 
creased, to adjust the entries to the actual number of annual 
discharges from the various casualties of the profession. In 
the entry of officers similar adjustments were made to avoid 
the scandal of numbers of young men poured into the lower 
branches of the profession, for whom it was impossible to find 
employment or promotion. The number of naval cadets entered 
was considerably reduced. The Engineers, whose numbers were 
excessively swollen, were similarly diminished, and one good 
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instance of a practical reduction may be shown by the way in 
which the class, from whom the paymasters are drawn, was 
reduced by three-fourths, whilst adding efficiency and content- 
ment to the remainder, The necessary number of paymasters 
for the service was fixed some years before at 300. This fixed 
number should have guided the authorities in the number of 
entries, 

But no such economical idea appears to have ever occurred to 
the Whig Admiralty. They continued to enter between sixty 
and seventy boys in each year, perhaps gratifying to some extent 
the parents or constituents who clamoured for a clerk’s-assistant’s 
nomination, but choking the lower branches of the class with 
lads for whom there was no promotion and no necessary work. 
So soon as the Conservative Admiralty came into office, a 
searching inquiry was instituted into the necessary numbers to 
supply the upper class of paymasters and keep up the requisite 
number of 300. It was found that about 18 entries in the year 
would suffice, and the number all through the last two years and 
a half has been kept at 16 a year. Some question was raised as 
to whether these young officers were not required in such super- 
fluous numbers in the lower branches to perform ordinary copying 
work, It was found, however, that this could be equally well 
“seo aggange by men entered solely for this purpose as writers. 

uch a class was accordingly instituted and the service is as 
accurately performed, whilst officers will no longer be required 
to linger on without hope of advancement. This change, which 
substituted the entry of 16 persons for 64, is a capital instance 
of the economical changes which have silently been introduced 
since Lord Derby accepted office in 1866; and this example 
fairly indicates the course taken by that Admiralty to reduce 
the heavy burden entailed upon the country by the excessive and 
useless entry of subordinate officers, which the Whigs in the 
interest of their patronage have been so loth to sacrifice. But it 
may be said that these changes and improvements have resulted 
from other causes than vigorous administration. Let us see, 
therefore, how the Admiralty behaved during the Abyssinian 
War, and whether, in exceptional circumstances, they proved 
equal to the occasion. On the 22nd of August, 1867, it was 
known that an expedition was necessary to relieve the captives. 
A telegram from Bombay had informed the Secretary of State 
for India that Sir Robert Napier had accepted the command, 
and had undertaken, with 12,000 men, to effect that which Eng- 
land so much desired. The attendants and impedimenta of this 
host were so considerable that it was necessary at once to provide 
at least 120,000 tons of shipping. The Admiralty within = 
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days were able to obtain.accurate information, as it proved, that, 
without deranging entirely the trade and commerce of India, 
less than 60,000 tons of sailing transport and less than 30,000 
tons of steam transport could be collected in the Indian Seas at 
Bombay in time for this service. If India, therefore, had been 
left to her own resources, the cost of the transports, sufficiently 
heavy at ordinary rates, would have risen to a fabulous amount ; 
the system of Indian reliefs would have been disturbed, and the 
ordinary passenger service dislocated. The Admiralty under- 
took to engage at moderate rates, and to have at Bombay in 
December, in time to take part in the expedition, the necessary 
additional tonnage, and also to have three fine steam hospital- 
ships in the Red Sea in time to give assistance to the pioneer 
force of the expedition. Many experienced persons thought 
these proposals chimerical ; but the forethought evinced enabled 
the plan to be successfully carried out, and thus saved incal- 
culable sums to the Treasury. ‘Tenders were at once issued by 
the Admiralty for large, swift steam-transports for this service, 
without specifying the number required. ‘Thirteen were selected 
from the numbers who offered, and their fitting was at once pro- 
ceeded with. It was, however, ascertained that there was less than 
4000 tons of coal available at the Cape of Good Hope, and it was 
known that nearly 18,000 tons might be required for these 
vessels, Arrangements were accordingly made to send swift 
steam-colliers to the Cape with about half this quantity, and the 
rest was placed in the transports themselves in bulk. The store 
of coal was also increased at the Cape de Verds, at Ascension, 
at St. Helena, and at the Mauritius, as a precaution, lest any 
vessel should break down near any of these localities; and, in 
order to stimulate the zeal of the officers in command, a prize 
was offered to the first, second, and third of those arriving at 
Bombay. All these preparations were pushed forward with re- 
markable vigour and address; and when the men employed to 
coal the transports at Liverpool, seeing the pressure, struck for 
an inordinately high rate of wages, a detachment of men from 
the men-of-war near, at the ordinary extra wages, completed the 
coaling rapidly and defeated the extortionate demand. So nicely 
timed was the operation, that the steam-colliers and the transports 
arrived almost simultaneously at the Cape of Good Hope; and 
the unfortunate ‘ Bosphorus,’ impatiently hurrying on to the 
eastward in search of coal, which a day or two’s delay would 
have given her at the Cape, was lost—the sole catastrophe in 
the expedition. The first of these ships reached Bombay on the 
14th of November, the last on the 3rd of December. They took 
part in the expedition to its close, and, having all been —" 
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fitted to distil water, were of incalculable service in Annesley Bay. 
The collection and conveyance of mules in the Mediterranean 
was performed, in an equally satisfactory manner, under the 
Transport Department at the Admiralty. The services of Sir 
Leopold Heath, of Captain Fellowes, and of the Naval Brigade 
are not specially alluded to. They performed their duty under 
the eye of an Administration prompt to reward for good service, 
though these officers were not specially selected by the Admiralty 
in consequence of the Abyssinian War ; but the officers selected 
for the Transport service on that occasion proved to be admirably 
adapted for it. Not only great ability, but youth and mental 
and bodily vigour, as well as a temper not too exacting, were 
needed and were possessed by those appointed to this service. 
The result was, that no break-down took place, and Captain 
Tryon and those under his orders were happy examples of the 
men to be chosen on such an emergency. It may be said that 
in this the Admiralty did no more than their duty, and that is 
readily admitted. But how different to the conduct of the pre- 
vious Administration in their management of the Ashantee War 
in 1864, we leave to our readers to decide, though the contrast 
is too deplorable to need much commentary. 

In making these remarks on the character and conduct of the 
late Conservative Admiralty, we by no means propose to offer a 
history of its administration. We rather desire to call attention 
to a few of the salient points of its naval policy, which are 
sufficient to indicate its vigour and breadth, as well as its fore- 
sight, which has laid the seeds both of efficiency and economy. 

It found our Navy inferior to that of France, it has left it its 
equal, 

It found it with ships, built and building, intended to carry 
heavy guns, but without any appliances for using this gigantic 
artillery. It has settled all these interminable questions, esta- 
blished a system, and armed the ships. 

It found no ironclads on distant stations, and the English flag 
liable to insult for want of this necessary protection. It has 
placed ironclads on all these important stations, and so main- 
tained the national honour. 

It found the number of seamen diminishing, and no prepara- 
tion for an adequate supply; it found the number of marines 
so large that the necessary amount of sea-service could not be 
apportioned to each; it found the entries of officers so super- 
abundant that the Navy List was overcrowded, the lower ranks 
discontented, promotion at a dead-lock. It regulated the entries 
of boys, so that the demand and supply were adjusted ; it reduced 
the marines within necessary limits, and considerably dimi- 
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nished the numbers of fresh entries for officers in the Navy. 
It closed Deptford Dockyard, and made all the arrangements 
for closing the Marine Barracks at Woolwich, and diminished 
the cost for the care of our harbour-ships in a very large degree. 
In spite of the necessary increase of the fleet, it kept down the 
Dockyard charge within its former limits, and all but met the 
extra but necessary charge for new ironclads from its excellent 
arrangements for the sale of old and useless stores and ships. It 
found a fleet unarmed and decaying, it has left it efficient and 
armed. ‘This can honestly be said of its ordinary administration, 
and the episode of the Abyssinian War demonstrated that its 
chiefs were equal to a grave emergency. 

These improvements have been carried out whilst in a minority 
in the Commons, and whilst the public have been constantly 
misled by ill-informed criticism; but when the edge of party 
spirit has lost its sharpness, and the acts of the late Government 
are examined with the candour and impartiality of history, the 
Conservative Admiralty which has just left office will be appre- 
ciated for the justice and vigour of its administration and the 
efficiency it has given to the British Navy. 








Art. VIII.—1. Annals of St. Paul’s Cathedral. By Henry Hart 
Milman, D.D., late Dean of St. Paul’s. London, 1868. 

2. Historical Memorials of Westminster Abbey. By Arthur 
Penrhyn Stanley, D.D., Dean of Westminster. (2nd Edition.) 
London, 1868. 


ter hand of death, which lifts many veils, removes in some 
degree, from time to time, the anonymous shelter under 
which articles like this are presented to the public. Dean 
Milman was one of the most honoured of our contributors, and 
in the last year of his life he was the oldest surviving. We 
can hardly pass to our task of reviewing his latest work without 
first noting down some of the charming characteristics of the 
man and giving some account of his memorable literary career. 
Milman, though a Clergyman and a high Dignitary in the 
Church, and though his additions to our theological stores are 
great and of abiding value, still was not so much a divine as 
a historian, not so much an ecclesiastic as a man of letters. We 
must bear this carefully in mind, lest we should do some injustice 
to his memory. His own consciousness of being essentially a 
man of letters appears, again and again, to an almost amusing 
extent, in the volume before us. Thus, on occasion of mention- 
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ing the coronation of King Richard I. at Westminster, when, the 
Bishopric of London being vacant for the moment, the Dean of 
St. Paul's ministered the holy oil and chrism to the Archbishop, 
it is remarked that this Dean, Radulph de Diceto, was ‘ the first 
man of letters among the Deans:’ and it is noted as singular 
‘that the first Bishop of London and the first Dean of St. Paul’s 
who obtained distinction as writers should have been con- 
temporaries, and should both have written chronicles of their 
times.” Then, a few pages below, it is added :— 


‘ Radulph de Diceto built the Deanery of St. Paul’s, inhabited after 
him by many men of letters: before the Reformation by the admirable 
Colet, who may compensate for many names; after the Reformation by 
Alexander Nowell, Donne, Sancroft (who rebuilt the mansion after 
the fire), Stillingfleet, Tillotson, W. Sherlock, Butler, Secker, Newton, 
Van Mildert, Coplestone.* As a lover of letters, I might perhaps, 
without presumption, add another name.’—St. Paul’s, p. 39. 


In describing the career of one of his eminent predecessors, in 
the reign of James I., he says, with a touch of humour, ‘ Donne 
is the only Dean of St. Paul’s, till a very late successor, who was 
guilty of poetry.’ And at the close, in giving an account of the 
monuments in his Cathedral, he lingers over ‘one name’ with 
peculiar fondness. *‘ What name among modern men of letters is 
more illustrious than the name dear to me, from long reverential 
friendship, of Hallam ?’ 

If this expresses what Milman was positively, a few remarks 
may be added to show, negatively, what he was not. He was 
never conspicuous, either in the public conflicts of Churchmen 
among themselves, or in the activity of the Missionary enterprises 
of the Church, whether at home or abroad. Tillotson is his hero 
among his predecessors in the Deanery, not merely on account 
of his equable and pure English style, but because of his calm 
well-balanced habit of avoiding extremes, To use an expression 
of his own in this volume, there was in Milman a certain ‘ cold 
serenity’ in regard to matters of public ecclesiastical interest. 
We could not find a better illustration of this than by observing 
the disdain with which he speaks of Convocation. He exults 
that since the Reformation the Royal Supremacy ‘settled down 
into the supremacy of law,’ that law is now administered ‘ by 
ermine, not by lawn; by a national Court of Justice, not by a 





* It is rather strange that so familiar an Oxford name as that of Copleston 
should have been wrongly spelt in this volume. See again p. 479. There are some 
other inaccuracies of the:same kind which should be corrected in the next edition. 
Thus the name of Cosin, a divine of no inconsiderable note, is given incorrectly, 
p- 385. Again, to speak of a Bishop of Chester in the twelfth century (p. 38), or 
in the sixteenth (p. 221), is correct, but quite a mistake in the fifteenth (p. 9). 
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clamorous Convocation.’ * He has occasion more than once to 
mention the fact that the Convocation of the Southern Province 
met originally in St, Paul’s, not at Westminster, until Wolsey, in 
his character of Papal legate, caused the change: so that even 
now the royal writ is read in the Chapter-house of St. Paul’s, 
the sermon preached in that Cathedral, and the Prolocutor of the 
Lower House chosen there in one of the chapels under the presi- 
dency of the Dean, before adjournment to Westminster. On 
first referring to Wolsey’s arbitrary proceeding, he adds: ‘St. 
Paul's acquiesces, with more than submission, in the loss of her 
ancient dignity.’ And again, in recounting the events con- 
nected with the first Convocation under Elizabeth, when his 
predecessor Alexander Nowell was made Prolocutor, and the 
forms were gone through which have been customary before and 
since, he says: ‘1 cannot pretend to grieve at the change, or that 
St. Paul’s resounds no more with the sterile debates of Convoca- 
tion.’ t It is difficult not to contrast this with the warm historical 
interest evinced, in regard to this constitutional meeting of 
ecclesiastics, by his younger and equally distinguished colleague 
in Decanal honours, Dr. Stanley. Not only does the Dean of West- 
minster devote a considerable space to this subject, § reminding 
us for instance of the fact, which Dean Milman does not notice, 
that the terms ‘ Upper House’ and ‘ Lower House’ arise from a 
local arrangement, not at Westminster, but at St. Paul’s, where the 
Bishops were in the raised chamber and the inferior clergy in 
the crypt below: but the whole tone.in which the subject is 
spoken of in the ‘Memorials of Westminster’ is different from 
that in which it appears in th: ‘ Annals of St. Paul’s.”’ Our two 
Metropolitan Deans, during the last few years, have indeed been 
kindred spirits, But Dr. Stanley has been far more of a Church- 
man than Dr. Milman, and as a member of Convocation has 
been one of the most eager among the clerical disputants. 

But if we turn now from the public ecclesiastical attitude of 
Dean Milman before the Clerical world, to the inner circle 
where he was known and loved by his friends, we find that it 
would be very unjust to impute any want of warmth to his 
personal character or any want of serious reality to his religious 
faith. These pages are not written under the inspiration of 
recollections derived from intimate personal knowledge of Dean 
Milman, but they have the advantage of information derived 
from those who did know him well; and therefore, on both 
accounts, they may be written with the less reserve. It is quite 


+ Ib., p. 289. 


* ‘St. Paul's,’ p. 269. t Ib., 179. 
§ ‘ Westminster Abbey,’ pp. 516-525. ; 
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evident that in company he was one of the most delightful of 
men. He mixed freely in London Society, and everywhere he 
was welcomed and admired for his kindliness of nature, his fund 
of anecdote and personal recollection, his sagacity, humour, and 
fine powers of criticism. His presence always brought pleasure 
and improvement. He was brilliant and most instructive in 
conversation. He has indeed been called ‘the last of the great 
conversers.” This is probably too desponding’a view of the 
present and coming generations. Yet the habits of our day, 
evén among literary men, are not favourable to the highest 
exercise of the social faculty. With all this, Milman was re- 
markable for gentleness, courtesy, large toleration, and admirable 
temper. He had great enjoyment of life, even to the last. He 
was happy in his easy flow of spirits, happy among his books, 
happy among his friends, happiest in his home, Into that sanc- 
tuary, where his loss is most deeply mourned, we do not intrude. 
Canon Melvill, in his funeral sermon, spoke strongly of the 
Dean’s ‘ unaffected piety.’ He was certainly not in the habit of 
using religious phraseology ; he certainly belonged to no party ; 
but this does not prove that religion did not pervade his cha- 
racter. He was a good man of business, and knew the world 
thoroughly ; but this is quite possible without being worldly. 
Perhaps his most remarkable characteristic was the union of a 
rare balance of mind and singularly sound judgment with the 
most varied accomplishments and immense acquisitions of know- 
ledge. He knew many languages; he was fond of music ; there 
was no more intelligent visitor at the National Gallery; and at 
the British Museum, where he was one of the most useful and 
enlightened trustees, he will be sadly missed. His appearance 
will not be forgotten, as, bowed and bent with age, he still 
appeared at the Cathedral Services, or still came as a familiar 
and welcome presence in the ‘ Athenaeum’ to see the last new 
books or to converse with his friends. The portrait in this 
volume is certainly good, but does not fully give the gentleness 
and light of his face; and nothing could reproduce the flash 
of that dark eye under the large eyebrows. 

Henry Hart Milman was born on the 10th of February, 1791. 
Thus he had nearly completed seventy-eight years at the time of 
his death. His father was an eminent Court Physician, and 
was made a baronet in the last year of the last century, The 
youngest son, of whom we are now writing, received his early 
education under Dr. Burney of Greenwich, and may there have 
acquired some part of his classical taste; for Burney wasta 
distinguished scholar, not unworthy to be considered a link be- 
tween Porson and Blomfield. He passed thence to —_ and 
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thence to Brasenose College, Oxford, where he completed a full 
cycle of University honours, He was a First Classman, and 
obtained the Latin Essay and English Essay, besides the prizes 
for Latin Verse and English Verse. Perhaps the subjects of 
those compositions had some effect in determining the direction 
of his future career. Clarkson’s efforts for the abolition of the 
Slave ‘Trade drew their first inspiration from the essay which he 
wrote on Slavery for the Members’ Prize at Cambridge; and it 
is certainly worth while to remark that the subjects with which 
Milman dealt successfully at this early period in Oxford had 
reference to critical taste and historical research. After taking 
orders he was for many years Vicar of St. Mary’s, Reading. 
But he rapidly became eminent in the world of letters as a 
poet, and this won him the honour of being appointed Pro- 
fessor of Poetry in his own University. In 1835, Sir Robert 
Peel presented him to a canonry in Westminster Abbey, with 
the Rectory of St. Margaret’s. In 1849 Lord John Russell made 
him Dean of St. Paul’s. Meantime he became more and more 
conspicuous as a writer of ecclesiastical history. He had great 
opportunities, and they were used with indefatigable diligence. 
His horizon was always widening, his reputation always growing ; 
and when the great bell of St. Paul’s tolled on the 24th of last 
September, it was felt by all who knew his works that one of 
our greatest writers had passed away. 

Dean Milman’s literary career might with accuracy be divided 
into two parts, during the first of which he gave his mind to lyrical 
and dramatic poetry ; during the second to history and theology. 
It might also be said with equal truth that the first of these 
pursuits connected him with the past generation of men of letters, 
and the second with the present. Of him it was peculiarly true 
that he lived on the confines of two generations; but, more than 
this, he was in sympathy with both. He had an abundance of 
friends, both in the older and the later literary worlds. In fact, 
there was hardly any eminent English writer, during the Jong 
range of his life, with whom he was not acquainted. Thus his 
loss is great, not merely because he was the one surviving link 
between the literary past and the literary present, but because of 
his large and varied sympathies. Only his chief works can be 
commented on here, and those very cursorily; but some notion 
is obtained of his diversified powers by simply glancing, as we 
pass, at some of his minor works. He obtained fame as a Lec- 
turer on Sanscrit Poetry. Near the very close of his life he 
published translations from /Eschylus and Euripides. His 
memoir of his friend Lord Macaulay is regarded by those who 
are most competent to judge as eminently discriminating = 
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truthful. His edition of Horace is on two accounts very worthy 
of note, from his just estimate of the high historical importance 
of the Latin poet’s writings, and his sense of the value of ancient 
art, as in fact the best commentary on many parts of such 
poems.* And to turn to Theology, we may notice the two latest 
publications of his life, not to express entire agreement with them 
(this will hardly be expected of us), but to show how thoughtful 
and fresh was his appreciation of the great ecclesiastical and 
Biblical controversies which agitate our day. We allude to the 
essay which he published t on the Thirty-nine Articles, when 
a member of the Subscription Commission, and to the sermon 
preached at Oxford on Hebrew Prophecy. And now this book 
on his own Cathedral is before us, just finished, but not pub- 
lished, before his death—a final and affecting proof of his unim- 
paired and diversified powers. Even as respects Theology, it 
is a book of no light importance. It shows what Milman’s last 
feelings and judgments were in regard to Religion. To take a 
single illustration, which obviously connects itself with what 
has just been remarked, we may refer our readers to what he 
says concerning Bishop Lowth’s criticisms on Hebrew Poetry. 
A few words only can be given to the earlier or poetic part of 
Milman’s career; and indeed it is perhaps best to view it as 
introductory to the later or historical. And yet Milman was 
no inconsiderable poet. We could not give a better indication 
of our judgment in this matter than by saying that his ‘ Fazio’ 
and his ‘ Samor,’ as well as his ‘ Fall of Jerusalem’ and ‘ Anne 
Boleyn,’ were promptly and favourably reviewed in this Journal.§ 
No doubt there were faults in these poems. Their rhetorical 
character was somewhat strongly contrasted with the easy flowing 
style which he attained in prose. It was once satirically observed 
of him that, ‘ like the inhabitants of Les Landes, he was most at 
home on stilts.’ But this was a grotesque exaggeration; and 
the collected edition of his poems has, beyond any doubt, a 
permanent value. It has been truly said that ‘his poetry pa - 
took too much of the equable balance of his gifts to be called 


powerful, that he had neither the force nor the faults of genius, 
nor, with all his pure truthfulness of character, the simplicity of 
genius; but still that his poetry was eminently sympathetic, 





* This is a point too often forgotten. As mere casual specimens, let any one 
look at the cuts which illustrate the ‘ Fratres Helene, lucida sidera’ of Od. i. 3, 2, 
or the ‘ Regale nomisma Philippos ’ of Ep. ii, 1, 234. 

+ In naming this paper it is right to add that the circumstances under which it 
was published called for a ptt a from Sir Joseph Napier. 

t ‘St. Paul’s,’ pp. 467, 468. 

§ ‘Quarterly Review,’ xv. p. 69; xix. p. 328; xxiii. p. 198; xxxv. p. 351. 
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graceful, and human.’ Such a line, for instance, as this in the 
‘Martyr of Antioch ’— 


‘ And felt the joy of tears without the pain ’— 


may justly be noted as indicating ‘a true penetration into the 
depths of our mixed nature.’ Above all, we must not forget his 
Hymns. The truest and deepest religious feeling are in such 
lines as these, from his Hymn for the Third Sunday in Lent :— 


‘ And when our hearts are cold and dead, 
Oh! help us, Lord, the more.’ 


And now two remarks easily result from what has been said 
concerning Milman’s poetry. His growing familiarity with Bib- 
lical language prepared the way for what was to follow; and his 
choice of Historical subjects for his Muse already indicates in 
which direction his mind was veering. Sir Walter Scott struck 
out suddenly from poetry into romance ; and yet there was no 
real incongruity in the transition: nor do we mark any incon- 
sistency between the two parts of Milman’s career, if we find him, 
in the latter part of his life, devoting himself to the historical 
treatment of Theology. 

It was first as Bampton Lecturer in Oxford that he appeared 
in the character of Theologian and Historian. In harmony 
with what has been said above, we find him choosing for his 
subject ‘ The Conduct and Character of the Apostles considered 
as an Evidence of Christianity.’ In this volume of ‘ Bampton 
Lectures,’ which seems now to be almost forgotten, he deals his- 
torically with the early growth of the Christian Church, and its 
relation to the Judaism and Heathenism around it; and thus it 
is the precursor of his greater works which afterwards appeared. 
He must, indeed, have considerably changed some of the views 
which he enunciated in these Lectures. In illustration of this 
fact we may refer to his different treatment of the ‘ gift of tongues’ 
at Pentecost, in this work and afterwards. Here he speaks 
of the miraculous knowledge of various languages as almost 
a pre-requisite for the spread of the Gospel.* In a later work 
he considers his arguments inconclusive, and seems to regard 
them as a product of ‘ youthful zeal.’ Not, indeed, that he 
absolutely casts off his earlier self—for in another part of the 
same work he quotes with evident satisfaction a passage of his 
‘Bampton Lectures,’ which had been introduced into Whately’s 
* Rhetoric.’ t 





* ‘Bampton Lectures,’ p. 171. 
+ ‘Christianity under the Empire,’ i. p, 354 note. ¢ Ib. p. 8h 
e 
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The change of view, whatever it was, would seem to have come 
rather rapidly; for the Oxford Lectures were published in 1827, 
and the ‘History of the Jews’ only two years later. When we 
consider all that has happened in the English theological world 
during the last quarter of a century, we cannot but look upon 
this History as a very remarkable book. We need not remin« 
our readers that it was a part of Mr. Murray’s ‘ Family Library,’ 
and that it was received with suspicion and indignation, so as, in 
fact, to put a stop to the series. This outcry was partly irrational, 
partly reasonable and natural. It was a mistake to insist that 
Jewish history is less real than any other history, and that its 
personages are not to be treated as real characters, surrounded 
by all the colour and circumstance of their time. But it was 
cause for regret that there was not a more unreserved ac- 
ceptance of the miraculous element throughout this history. It 
is most interesting to compare the three little volumes which 
were published in 1829, with the three larger volumes of the last 
edition in 1863. The author reprints the defensive preface 
which he had prefixed to the third volume of the early edition. 
Nothing is retracted. The position which he had originally 
taken up remains unaltered. His range of knowledge is indeed 
far wider than before; but it is observable that he does not 
advance farther in the rationalistic direction. In the new 
preface there is a shrewd remark concerning one noted Biblical 
scholar :—‘I should like an Ewald to criticise Ewald.” On 
the whole, it may be said with perfect truth, in a certain sense, 
that there is a strong conservative element in this ‘ History of 
the Jews’ as finally presented to the public. As an illustration 
of what we mean, which now has peculiar importance, we point 
to the writer’s argument for the Mosaic origin of Deuteronomy.* 

A similar remark may be made concerning the ‘ History of 
Christianity to the extinction of Paganism in the Roman Empire,’ 
which was Dean Milman’s next historical treatise. Viewing 
it as the work of a ‘liberal’ theologian, in an age when free 
thought is very lawless, we may truly say that its tendency 
is conservative. There is indeed in the earlier part (we allude 
to the Gospel Hisory) a ‘cold serenity,’ which is not con- 
genial to our feelings. It seems to us unnatural to write other- 
wise than with enthusiasm of the biography of Jesus Christ. 
If Christianity is not a matter of life and death, it is nothing. 
But still this calmness has its advantage argumentatively. We 
see that Milman’s convictions were the result of quiet thought, 





* * History of the Jews,’ vol. i. notes pp. 207 and 215, 
+ First published in 1840. A revised edition, with a new Preface, appeared in 
1863. 
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and not of mere impulse ; and no one has combated more ably 
the theory of Strauss.* And here again we may illustrate by 
referring to a single point, which is known by theologians to 
be a somewhat crucial one. Dean Milman decides for a second 
imprisonment of St. Paul, and.sums up the argument well in 
the Appendix of the first volume. 

We now come to his ‘ Latin Christianity,’ the work in which 
his mature powers found their fittest exercise, and on which 
his fame will chiefly rest. He was happy in being able, not 
only to complete the whole of this great work, but to revise 
it. As we have already spoken of it at length on a previous 
occasion,{ we need only remark in passing that for proofs of vast 
and varied learning, of indefatigable industry, of calm impar- 
tiality, and subtle and acute criticism, these volumes are among 
the most memorable in our language.} 

In our notice of Dean Milman’s posthumous work we have taken 
the liberty of including, as a companion volume, Dean Stanley’s 
‘Memorials of Westminster.’ We must, indeed, on this occasion 
subordinate the latter book, and use it chiefly for the purpose of 
illustrating the former. This is literally ‘robbing Peter to pay 
Paul.’ Perhaps some of our readers do not know whence this 
proverb arose: and it is quite to our purpose here to state its 
origin, with the moral which Dean Stanley characteristically 
draws from it. There was once for ten years a Bishop of West- 
minster. This was just in the transition-time of the Reforma- 
tion. Bishop Thirlby then ‘resided in the Abbot’s house, the 
Dean living in the remoter part of the Monastery.’ This solitary 
occupant, however, of the See was a man of feeble character; 
and the Diocese of Westminster was merged in that of London. 
Thirlby was translated, first to Norwich and then to Ely: and 
the estates of Westbourne and Paddington were transferred from 
Westminster to London :— 


‘It was on this occasion that, out of the appropriation of the estates 
of Westminster to fill up the needs of London, the proverb arose of 
“robbing Peter to pay Paul,” a proverb which, indeed, then carried 
with it the fullest significance that the words can bear. The old, 
original, venerable Apostle of the first ages had lost his hold, and the 
new independent Apostle of the coming ages was riding on the whirl- 
wind. The idea of a Church where the Catholic Peter and the 
Reforming Paul could both be honoured, had not yet entered into 








* Vol. i. p. 109, seqg. See also the remarks on Renan in the Preface to the 
new edition. 

+ ‘ Quarterly Review,’ xcv. p. 38, seqq. 
‘ LA suitable and careful preparation for this work was made long beforehand 
in his edition of Gibbon (1838), which, with its fine type and useful notes, was a 
great boon to students of history, 
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the mind of man. Let us hope that the co-existence of St. Peter’s 
Abbey and St. Paul’s Cathedral, each now so distinct not only in 
origin but in outward aspect, is a pledge that the dream has been 
in part realised.’— Westminster Abbey, p. 447. 


Dr. Stanley, however, will not object to this juxtaposition of 
the two volumes, or to this subordination of one. He will not 
grudge the first place to his venerated friend and brother-Dean ; 
and, indeed, he can well afford it: for, so far as human eye can 
see, a large part of his own career is still’ before him. His 
‘Memorials of Westminster Abbey’ is distinguished by his 
usual excellencies,—keen appreciation of character, vivid reali- 
sation of past events, candour, and catholicity of spirit. It is, 
like all his works, most charming to read, and we are under the 
greatest obligations to him for so considerable an addition to our 
resources for intelligent historical study. It is, indeed, a Bio- 
graphia Britannica in miniature ; and we know no book which 
’ gives in so small a space and so attractive a form such an amount 
of information respecting many of the most eminent persons in 
our political and literary history. 

The characteristics of St. Paul’s Cathedral can, perhaps, in no 
way be apprehended so clearly and so well, as by comparison 
with the characteristics of Westminster Abbey. The parallel 
affords us some help; the contrast still more. St. Paul’s was 
never a monastery. St. Paul’s was never the burial-place of 
kings. In these two particulars is summed up a great part of 
the contrast which we instinctively feel. Westminster Abbey 
suggests the history of the Crown; St. Paul’s Cathedral suggests 
the history of the Church. Westminster is more associated with 
the Nation; St. Paul’s with the City of London. In St. Paul’s 
there have, no doubt, been royal pageants; and many such are 
described or mentioned in Dean Milman’s volume; but West- 
minster only has been the place of splendid coronations. The 
Cathedral stands alone: the Abbey has always had the ‘ Palace’ 
associated with it side by side. Dean Stanley expresses this in 
his own way :— 


‘The close incorporation of the Palace and the Abbey from its 
earliest days is a likeness of the whole English Constitution—a com- 
bination of things sacred and things common—a union of the regal, 
legal, lay element of the nation, with its religious, clerical, eccle- 
siastical tendencies, such as can be found hardly elsewhere in Christen- 
dom. The Abbey is secular because it is sacred, and sacred because 
it is secular.’ — Westminster Abbey, p. 37. 


The Architectural contrasts of the two structures are obvious. 
Wren had to do with both: but he failed in one almost as 
Q 2 signally 
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signally as he succeeded in the other. The great event which 
draws the line of separation between the two buildings is of 
course the destruction that resulted from the Fire of London. 
.The mere fact that old Westminster exists, and old St. Paul’s 
does not, makes a prodigious difference in our conception of 
the whole subject. In the former everything, except Wren’s 
towers, is anterior to the death of Henry VII.: in the latter 
everything is subsequent to the Restoration of Charles II., and 
is the work of one architect. Essentially connected with this 
circumstance is the fact that St. Paul’s is marked by simplicity 
of design and unity of expression, while Westminster has grown 
up by gradual accretions, and attracts us by its complexity as 
much as by its beauty. It is needless to add that, partly as the 
result of the catastrophe of 1666, St. Paul’s Cathedral has few 
monuments; while the characteristic of Westminster Abbey— 
‘which most endears it to the nation, and gives most force 
to its name which has, more than anything else, made it the 
home of the people of England, and the most venerated fabric 
of the English Church—is not so much its glory as the seat of 
the coronations, or as the sepulchre of the kings, not so much 
its school, or its monastery, or its chapter, or its sanctuary, as 
the fact that it is the resting-place of famous Englishmen, from 
every rank and creed, and every form of mind and genius. It 
is not only Rheims Cathedral and St. Denys both in one; but 
it is also what the Pantheon was intended to be in France— 
what the Valhalla is to Germany—what Santa Croce is to 
Italy.’* 

There are curious parallelisms and contrasts even in the 
earliest period, when churches are supposed to have stood on these 
two sites. The parallelism is no less than the legendary rela- 
tionship between the twin deities, Apollo and Diana, A very 
ancient tradition said that there was a temple of Diana on the 
elevated plateau where St. Paul’s now stands; and evidence of 
this has been found in certain accumulations of stags’-horns 
in the ground about the foundations. Similarly on the low 
level, where Westminster Abbey stands near the river, it was 4 
— of monastic story that there had been a temple of Apollo. 

is, says Dean Stanley, is the earliest form of that rivalry which 
expressed itself afterwards in the above-quoted proverb.{ In this 
case indeed such claims might rather be termed ‘ robbing Paul 
to pay Peter.’ For of late years there has been discovered neat 
the Cathedral a stone altar with an image of Diana, which 
might fairly be used as some confirmation of the old belief: 





* “Westminster Abbey,’ p. 191. + Ib., pp. 10, 18. d 
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and Dean Milman adds, very archly, in a note: ‘ My dear friend 
the Dean of Westminster must produce an image of Apollo as 
like that of the Belvedere as this to the Diana of the Louvre 
before he can fairly compete with us for the antiquity of Heathen 
worship. * With a just instinct, the Dean of St. Paul’s has 
chosen a representation of this altar for a vignette to his volume, 
as the Dean of Westminster has chosen a drawing of the coro- 
nation chair for the title-page of his. The latter reminds us of 
the whole course of our national history, while the former carries 
our thought back to the Roman times. 

We think Dean Milman might with advantage have dwelt at 
greater length on this early period. This country was Roman 


- for many centuries ; and Tertullian speaks at the very beginning 


of the third century of the large conquests already made here by 
Christianity. London, too, is marked out even by Tacitus as 
a place of much trade: it received afterwards under the Ro- 
mans the distinguished title of ‘ Augusta ;’ and its active rela- 
tions with the interior of the island are shown by its place in the 
Itineraries. The Christian element in Roman London is at least 
a subject of most interesting speculation. We find, for instance, 
that a Bishop of London was at the Council of Arles, But espe- 
cially the recollection of this early period of the Church’s history in 
England and London takes our thoughts at once to the primitive 
and pure Christianity of Rome, in fact to St. Paul himself, his 
Epistle to the Romans, and his labours afterwards in the Impe- 
rial City. We cannot but be curious to know why it was that 
the Cathedral of London was dedicated to this Apostle. It is a 
curiosity, however, which cannot be gratified. In the case of 
Westminster Abbey we know definitely that Edward the Con- 
fessor’s special reverence for St. Peter was the motive of the 
name given when the church was founded. In the case of 
the founding of St. Paul’s at an earlier time we have no such 
copious record in connexion with any one distinguished man. 
Still we think stress enough has not been laid by our author on 
the account given by Bede of Sebert’s dedication of his church on 
Ludgate Hill to St. Paul.t The interest of this question is very 
much increased by the fact that, though many churches are 
dedicated to St. Paul and St. Peter in combination, very few in 
Christendom are dedicated to St. Paul alone. The great Basilica 
of San Paolo fuori le mura is, of course, an instance in point ; 
and there are two other churches dedicated to the same Apostle 
in Rome. One or two are found in other cities of Italy, and in 
Spain and Belgium; in France and Germany very few; and 
* ‘St. Paul’s,’ pp. 7, 8. ¢ Bede, ii. p. 3. 
hardly 
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hardly any in England.* So much greater is the interest that is 
concentrated on our famous Cathedral, which certainly had this 
title already in the Anglo-Saxon times. Mellitus, the companion 
of Augustine, was the first Anglo-Saxon Bishop of London. The 
fourth from him was Erkenwald, whose life is surrounded by 
legend, but who must be prominently mentioned because his 
shrine was for ages an object of peculiar reverence. The pro- 
perty and influence of this church grew doubtless more and 
more during a Canute is mentioned as confirming 
its possessions. ith the appointment of a Norman Bishop by 
Edward the Confessor we come to an indication of the great 
impending change. There is a doubt whether Harold was 
crowned in St. Paul’s or Westminster Abbey. From this point 
the histories of the two buildings pursue in clear daylight their 
separate courses, 

We pass over the medizval portion of the ‘ Annals,’ as, on 
the whole, the least interesting part of the book. Our feeling 
might perhaps have been different, if the actual St. Paul’s of the 
Middle Ages had been remaining: but it is absolutely and 
entirely gone. Nor is there such another case among the 
Cathedrals of England. In all English dioceses, with the excep- 
tion of London, our Cathedrals speak to us distinctly of the time 
before the Reformation. But St. Paul’s, from the cross on the 
cupola to the lowest foundation, is absolutely modern. We 
appreciate all the more vividly the significance of this fact, if 
once more we consider the contrast presented by Westminster 
Abbey, where the fine architecture of Henry III. still remains as 
a permanent memorial of the thirteenth century. 

The medieval period closes with the reign of Henry VII, 
during which the most marked event in the annals of St. 
Paul’s was the marriage of Prince Arthur with Catharine of 
Arragon. There is a curious contemporary account of it, to 
which Dean Milman’s attention does not seem to have been 
directed. This is a poem in which a parallel is drawn between 
Simeon’s contentment in the Temple at Jerusalem and the con- 


tentment of the people who witnessed this marriage in St. 
Paul’s :-— 


‘ Blessed be the begynners that of this matier spoke, 
For this band and unyon I trust shall nev’ be broke: 
In Poulis many Simeons thought they hade well taryed, 
To see thus Spayne and Englond toguyders to be maried.’ 





* The statistics of seven counties have been given to us in illustration. Berkshire 
and Huntingdonshire have no ancient church dedicated to St. Paul. Oxfordshire, 


Bucks, Beds, Suffolk, and Cambridgeshire have one each, 
Seldom 
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Seldom has ‘a hope been more rudely disappointed. This 
period closes with the burial of Henry VIL, not in St. Paul’s, 
though his body for a time lay in state there, but in his own 
magnificent Chapel at Westminster. It is noted, as a curious 
fact, that the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s were constituted 
trustees of the endowment for the saying of masses for his soul 
in that Chapel. The testament is still extant ‘in a splendid 
binding.’ 

Dean Stanley’s account of this chapel, in connexion with the 
death of Henry VIL, is one of the most striking parts of the 
volume. We regret that we cannot find space for more than 
the following passage :— 


‘ But, although the chapel hangs on tenaciously to the skirts of the 
ancient Abbey and the ancient Church, yet that solemn architectural 
pause between the two—which arrests the most careless observer, and 
renders it a separate structure, a foundation “adjoining the Abbey,” 
rather than forming part of it—corresponds with marvellous fidelity 
to the pause and break in English history of which Henry VIL.’s 
reign is the expression. It is the close of the Middle Ages: the 
Apple of Granada, which appears on his tomb, is the token that the 
long struggle between Christians and Saracens has come to an end. 
It is the end of the Wars of the Roses. In it we see the union of 
Henry’s right of conquest with his fragile claim of hereditary descent. 
On the one hand it is the glorification of the victory of Bosworth. 
The Angels, which sit at the four corners of the tomb, once held the 
likeness of the crown which he won for himself on that famous day. 
The stained glass retains the emblem of the same crown hanging on 
the green bush in the fields of Leicestershire. On the other hand, 
like the Chapel of King’s College at Cambridge, it asserts everywhere 
the memory of the “ holy Henry’s shade ;” the Red Rose of Lancaster 
appears in every pane of glass, and the Greyhound of Beaufort on 
every ornament of the screen: and in every corner is the Portcullis— 
the “ Altera securilas,” as he termed it, with an allusion to its own 
meaning, and the double safeguard of his succession—which he 
derived through John of Gaunt from the Beaufort Castle in Anjou, 
inherited from Blanche of Navarre by Edmund Crouchback. 

‘It is also the revival of the ancient, Celtic, British element in the 
English monarchy, after centuries of eclipse. It is a strange and 
striking thought, as we mount the steps of Henry VII.’s Chapel, that 
we enter there a mausoleum of princes, whose boast it was to be 
descended, not from the Confessor or the Conqueror, but from Arthur 
and Llewellyn ; and that round about the tomb, intertwined with the 
emblems of the House of Lancaster, is to be seen the Red Dragon of 
the last British king, Cadwallader—* the dragon of the great Pen- 
dragonship” of Wales, thrust forward by the Tudor king in every 
direction, to supplant the hated White Boar of his departed enemy. — 
Westminster Abbey, p. 158, ° 

née 
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One feature of the precincts of St. Paul’s comes very pro- 
minently into view during the latter part of the medizval period, 
and in rapidly pursuing its historical associations we shall be 
carried right across the period of the Reformation :— 

‘Paul’s Cross is historically part, and an important part, of the 
Cathedral. As preaching grew more popular, and began more and 
more to influence the public mind, the Cross became the pulpit, not 
only of the Cathedral, but almost of the Church in England. A col- 
lection of Paul’s Cross sermons would be almost a history of the 
Anglican Church.’—St. Paul’s, p. 61. 


Its earlier function was to be the rallying-point for the assemblies 
or ‘folkmotes’ of the London citizens. Our author naturally 
dwells most on the theological aspect of this memorable spot. One 
marked and early illustration of this characteristic is connected 
with the career of Reginald Pecock, Bishop of St. Asaph. His 
history has something mysterious in it, which has never yet 
been fully explained. He was a keen opponent of the Lollards, 
and at Paul’s Cross he preached against them. But at Paul’s 
Cross, also, he was forced to recant his own errors and to consign 
his voluminous works to the flames. From this time forth, for 
more than two hundred years, this was the marked spot in 
London for preachings and book-burnings, for penances and 
recantations. 

There are few things in English history which we are 
more eager to reproduce than the outward aspect of these strange 
and varied gatherings at Paul’s Cross, and Dean Milman gives 
us some help in this effort by his descriptions of processions 
and costume. We can form some conjecture, too, of the ap- 
pearance of this Pulpit-Cross. Thomas Kemp, who, as we 
have seen, was Bishop of London throughout the whole period 
of the Wars of the Roses, was a munificent patron of architec- 
ture. To him is due the Divinity School at Oxford, and by 
him Paul’s Cross was rebuilt. We know the characteristics of 
the architecture of the period, and therefore we can in some 
degree conjecture its appearance. We know, too, that its posi- 
tion was in the north-east portion of the inclosure within which 
the massive Cathedral stood, and above which it rose to its tall and 
slender spire. But how people contrived to remain, even in the 
midst of such excitement, and how they defied on November 
days* the inclemency of our climate, it is a puzzle to under- 
stand. The occasions, indeed, were exciting enough; and, like 
the periodical press in our own days, Paul’s Cross was usually 


* In bad weather the people adjourned to the ‘Shrouds ;’ but what was meant 
by the term does not very clearly appear. 
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open to both sides. Here Cardinal Campeggio received a con- 
gratulatory oration, with the guilds of merchants and trades 
around. Here the arguments for and against the King’s divorce 
from his brother’s widow were vociferously presented to the 
mob. Here, when Henry VIII. came into open collision with 
the Pope, royal orders were given that the Bishop of London, 
however unwilling, should appoint preachers to defend the Royal 
Supremacy, Here Latimer delivered his famous sermons. Here 
the most sacred subjects were discussed in a manner which 
cannot have been favourable to reverence, though it was doubt- 
less conducive to the elucidation of truth, The most grotesque 
things were said and done here. One opponent of Bishop 
Gardiner ‘likened himself and the Bishop to two fighting- 
cocks ;’ only, he added, ‘the garden-cock lacked good spurs.’ 
The audience, however, was by no means always favourable to 
the doctrines of the Reformation. It was said that if Paul him- 
self were to preach at Paul’s Cross in English the words which 
he wrote in Greek to the Galatians, he would be branded as a 
heretic. 

So we might pursue the history of Paul’s Cross through 
all the varying phases of religious opinion, through Edward’s 
reign, and Mary’s and Elizabeth’s, and down to the time of the 


Commonwealth. It was then that the structure was finally de- 
stroyed. The late Dean, a lover of art and of historical memo- 
rials, cannot mention this destruction without regret or without 
a touch of quiet sarcasm :— 


‘The famous adjunct to the Cathedral was not left to slow decay. 
It might have been supposed that Paul’s Cross, from which so many 
sermons had been preached in the course of years, some, as has 
appeared, as fiercely condemnatory of Popish superstition as the most 
devout Puritan could have wished; that the famous pulpit, which we 
might have expected Presbyterian and Independent Divines, the most 
powerful and popular, would have aspired to fill, and from thence 
hoped to sway to their own purposes and to guide to assured salva-- 
tion the devout citizens of London, would have been preserved as a 
tower of strength to the good cause. But it was a Cross, and a Cross 
was obstinately, irreclaimably, Popish. Down it went: not a vestige 
of the splendid work of Bishop Kemp was allowed to remain. Its 
place knew it no more; tradition alone pointed to where it stood; it 
never rose again.’—St. Paul’s, p. 354. 


He adds that at the Restoration these Paul’s Cross sermons, 
with their endowments, were brought into the Cathedral itself. 
They are in fact continued in those morning sermons which we 
see every month announced in the newspapers. Perhaps we 
might say that in spirit they are still more perfectly represented 


by 
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by those evening sermons, which were instituted in Dean 
Milman’s own time, and which are addressed by preachers of 
various schools of thought, to vast congregations under Sir 
Christopher Wren’s Dome. 

But Paul’s Cross has been carrying us too far, We must 
revert to the period just before the Reformation, The great 
transition period of Church history which we have now rapidly 
traversed in its widest sense, from Henry VII., when the larger 
part of the community had no notion of the impending change, 
to Charles I., when the nation was not only Protestant at 
heart, but was preparing to break into those divisions which 
have been the bane of Protestantism, may be said to be bridged 
over by the lives of three Deans of St. Paul’s, all men of great 
eminence, In the names of Colet, Nowell, and Donne, are 
summed up all the main characteristics of this extraordinary 
time. 

The pages relating to Colet, constitute a biographical sketch 
in Milman’s best manner. We will not spoil it by making 
extracts. Colet was a man after Milman’s own heart. His 
friendship with Erasmus, his great stores of learning, his 
Biblical Lame” his far reaching apprehension of inevitable 
changes, his wise preparation for them, are set before us here 
in such a way as to command our utmost sympathy and 
respect, One remarkable and significant fact is, that when 
Colet founded his great school, well known since for the many 
distinguished men it has educated, he did not place it under the 
Dean and Chapter, but under the Mercers’ Company. As to 
the Reformation which was now close at hand, though Milman’s 
book is tolerant in the extreme, no doubt is expressed in it as to 
the absolute necessity for this convulsive change. At various 
points in the volume the most unequivocal statements are made, 
though in gentle language, concerning the immorality of the 
clergy, the vile system of indulgences, the rapacity and irre- 
verence connected with sacred things ; and on all such questions 
Milman’s learning, Milman’s candour, cannot be questioned. 
The ‘chauntry-priest in Poule’s,’ is a typical personage well- 
known to us from Chaucer, The superstitions connected with 
such spots as St. Erkenwald’s shrine, had a most mischievous 
hold on the people’s mind. It was necessary that these things 
should be obliterated. So we pass at once into the heart of 
the Reformation-struggle as connected with this Cathedral. 





* ‘Hujus Ecclesia Decanus, theologus insignis, qui ad exemplum S. Pauli egit 
gratuitum Evangelice doctrine preconium’ are the first words of the inscription 
on Colet’s tomb, as given in Dugdale. If the engraving is correct, his countenance 
must have been very winning and noble, Th 
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The events and personages of this time, in this place, are 
brought, rapidly before us, as in a series of pictures. The 
public acceptance here by Henry VIII. of the Sword and 
Cap of Maintenance, sent to him by the Pope, is related 
from the description of the Venetian Ambassador. ‘The 
majestic figure of Wolsey passes, on more than one occasion, 
over the pavement of St. Paul’s.’ Bishop Fisher preaches 
here by the Pope’s command against Martin Luther. The 
Emperor Charles V. attends mass in the Cathedral. Colet 
was now dead. Pace,* who succeeded him, was more of a diplo- 
matist than a divine. He was present at the Field of the Cloth 
of Gold. On Shrove-Tuesday, a.p. 1527, a great burning of 
English Bibles took place in St. Paul’s,—and ‘all this time the 
printers at Antwerp were striking off, and multiplying, and still 
multiplying, copies of an improved edition.’ Anne Boleyn passed 
by the east-end of the church on the way to her coronation, 
and was entertained by the boys of Colet’s school with verses, 
‘wherewith she seemed highly delighted.’ Did Milman, when he 
wrote this, think of the passage in his own poem, where he 
makes Anne Boleyn say, after sadly recalling the time when 
the people’s shouts called Heaven’s blessings on her head :-— 

‘I’ve more need 
Of blessing now, and not a voice to say it’? 


It is startling to see, in 1542, Cranmer and Bishop Bonner 
officiating in St, Paul’s together ; still more startling to be told 
that, in our first book of ‘ Homilies,’ that on ‘ Charity’ was written 
by this Popish Bishop of London. How small the sign that is 
sometimes made in some marshy table-land, though the streams 
are really beginning to flow irresistibly in two opposite directions! 

With Edward VI. the changes go on rapidly. In his second 
year the Litany is chanted in English, the Epistle and Gospel 
read in English, at St. Paul’s, William May, the Dean, being 
present.| The ‘visitation’ is made; and the rood, the crucifix, 
and ‘alle imagys,’ are taken down, Some of the spoils are said 
to be still in the Cathedrals of Zaragoza and Valencia. As to 
the precincts of St Paul’s, the Protector Somerset carries from 
the ancient cloister materials for his new house in the Strand. 
Ridley is now Bishop of London, Bonner’s mother and sister 
being always honoured guests at his table at Fulham, At Easter, 
1548, the Communion is administered at St. Paul’s according to 





* The ‘ Doctor Pace’ of Henry VIII.,ii.2. Dean Milman devotes several pages 
to his strange life and dismal end. 
{ Sampson and Incent had intervened since Pace. We may remark here that a 


complete list of Deans is given in Dugdale up to the time of the Fire, 
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the modern Anglican form. Before long the Liturgical changes 
were complete ; and here the interest of this varied history cul- 
minates; and indeed it would be the central point of interest 
in Dean Milman’s book, were it not for the 'great architectural 
change, which has made so entire a breach between the New 


St. Paul’s and the Old :— 


‘On Allhallows Day, began the book of the new service at St. 
Paul's, that beautiful liturgy which had gradually grown into its pre- 
sent form, and was now, if not absolutely, nearly complete. That 
liturgy has ever since, for above three centuries—with one brief and 
immediate interruption, another at a later period—been read in all our 
churches : that liturgy, with some few imperfections (and what human 
composition is without imperfections ?) the best model of pure, fer- 
vent, simple devotion; the distillation, as it were, and concentration 
of all the orisons which have been uttered in the name of Christ, since 
the first days of the Gospel: that liturgy which is the great example 
of pure vernacular English, familiar, yet always unvulgar, of which 
but few words and phrases have become obsolete ; which has an in- 
dwelling music which enthrals and never palls upon the ear, with the 
full living expression of every great Christian truth, yet rarely harden- 
ing into stern dogmatism ; satisfying every need and awakening and 
answering every Christian emotion ; entering into the heart, and, as it 
were, welling forth again from the heart; the full and general voice 
of the congregation, yet the peculiar utterance of each single wor- 
shipper. From this time our Church ceased to speak in a language 
“not understanded” of the people, our English fully asserting its 
powers of expressing in its own words the most profound and awful 
verities of our religion, the most ardent aspirations of the soul to 
communion with the unseen.’—St. Paul’s, p. 228. 


It is only our inexorable limits of space that prevent us from 
pursuing the associations of St. Paul’s with equal fulness through 
the reigns of Mary and Elizabeth. We must not omit to say 
that Dean Milman describes with a just and hearty warmth the 
martyrdoms which may be considered as peculiarly connected 
with this Cathedral, namely, those of Bishop Ridley and Canon 
Rogers. We turn to our two remaining Deans, who have been 
noted as carrying us through the whole of this period, merely 
remarking, as we pass, the singular circumstance that Feckenham, 
in Mary’s reign, was in succession Dean both of Westminster and 
St. Paul’s, _ 

Alexander Nowell presided over the Cathedral through nearly 
the whole of the reign of Elizabeth and through part of that 
of James. It was a time, in one respect, of no little scandal 
as regards St. Paul’s; for the irreverent traffic, gossip, and licen- 
tiousness of ‘ Paul’s Walk,’ which was really (strange as it may 
seem) the Nave of the Cathedral, was so bad, as to furnish a 
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familiar topic to the satirists of the day. The name of Nowell is 
very well known to Church of England people in connexion with 
his Catechism, which, in fact, from the circumstances under which 
it was published, may be viewed almost as an authorised standard 
of doctrine. Overall was the next Dean, and his ‘ Convocation 
Book,’ a volume of great moment in regard to the history of 
religious opinion in England, is not passed by without due notice. 
Dean Donne, whose biography is one of Isaac Walton’s legacies, is 
associated, in the most characteristic way, with the reign of King 
James. His poetry, though at times of high merit, is marked by 
the ‘ incongruous, laborious conceits’ of the period. Asa preacher 
he was very famous. Those sermons, enormous as they were in 
length, were listened to in St. Paul’s by vast congregations with 
unwearied attention. In mind Dr. Donne has been described 
as ‘a prime and elegant wit, well seen in all human learning ;’* 
in character he was a man of deep, calm, and earnest devotion ; 
and there is satisfaction in the thought that his sepulchral effigy, 
though scorched and disfigured by the fire, yet still representing 
him as he wished to be represented, in his shroud, is the one 
remaining visible link between the Old-St. Paul’s and the New. 

For the remaining period of these ‘ Annals, as regards per- 
sonal and even historical reminiscences, it is best simply now 
to follow the line of the Deans. The list includes some of our 
most remarkable ecclesiastics. Almost every one of them, from 
Donne to the present day, has been a man of eminence. It is true 
that in this book the author throughout calls our attention promi- 
nently to the Bishops of London. They, however, belong rather 
to the Church and Nation at large than merely to the Metro- 
politan Cathedral. One of them, indeed, at this point we must 
mention. Laud, as we shall see, had most princely views in 
regard to the restoration of the Cathedral to some worthy dignity 
and beauty ; and he did much with this end in view, though all 
that was done then was done on the edge of a precipice. He has 
also another claim to our grateful recollection in connexion with 
St. Paul’s; for he marked out Jeremy Taylor for promotion: and 
Jeremy Taylor, as Dean Milman records with pride, began his 
career as Divinity Lecturer at St. Paul’s. But a dreary time for 
the Cathedral now came on, and a troubled time for the nation. 
In turning to speak of ‘St. Paul’s under the Commonwealth,’ 
Milman says: ‘This must be a short sad chapter. With Pu- 
ritanism in the ascendant, St. Paul’s became a vast useless pile, 
the lair of old superstition and idolatry. Why cumbereth it the 
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* Bishop Rainbow’s sermon on the Death of Ann Clifford, quoted in Coleridge’s 
‘Northern Worthies.’ 
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ground ?’ The building, indeed, remained, but the money which 
had been collected for its repair was devoted to other purposes, 
Orders were given ‘to remove out of the said Church all such 
matters as are justly offensive to godly men.’ The Deanery house 
was ‘ prepared for the reception of prisoners from Chichester or 
elsewhere.’ Deans were now become superfluous personages ; 
and one Cornelius Burgess, a man of some learning and of con- 
siderable ability as a preacher, whom Milman, with a kind of 
grim humour, calls the ‘ Anti-Dean,’ was installed as Lecturer 
in the Cathedral, the east end being reserved for his congregation. 
It is added that he died afterwards in miserable poverty. 

We come now to a very eminent man who merits to be 
better known than he is.* John Barwick deserves that we 
should pause on his name, not only because he filled his post well 
as Dean under Charles II., but because his influence was immense 
and his loyalty unswerving during the unhappy career of Charles I. 
There is something very affecting in being able to connect an 
eminent person’s manhood, that has been spent.in public struggles 
and in great cities, with his early boyhood in some remote and 
sequestered place of the country. And this is the case with 
regard to Barwick. We can add something to our author's 
account of him: and indeed he makes a singular mistake. He 
speaks of Barwick ‘as his own biographer ; + but, in fact, the 
Dean’s life was written by his brother, himself a man of no incon- 
siderable mark. The two brothers were born, in the rank of what 
in the North of England are called ‘ statesmen,’ at a charming 
spot called Witherslack, near the northern edge of Morecambe 
Bay, where a number of yew-trees planted by the Dean round the 
church which he built, and benefactions of a most useful kind 
left in the hands of local trustees, attest his love for his native 
place. Both brothers were at St. John’s College, Cambridge. Peter, 
the writer of the biography, was eminent as a man of science, 
and became physician to Charles I]. John Barwick took the 
Westmorland skill in athletics to Cambridge, and on one occasion 
broke a fellow-student’s collar-bone—‘ os quod claviculam vocant 
Anatomici,’ as his medical brother says—on which the future Dean 
resolved never to indulge in such sports again. He was passionately 
fond of Sacred Music, a taste which served him in good stead when 
he became Dean of St. Paul’s after its desolate time. From his youth 
he seems to have been marked by strong resolution, deep religious 


* Winnif was made Dean by James I. after Donne, and disappears during the 
Commonwealth. Nicholas was appointed on the Restoration, but survived only 
afew months. Steward flits as a shadowy Dean between them. 

7 ‘St. Paul’s,’ p. 356. Another mistake is made afterwards, p, 359. The 
brother’s name was not Edward but Peter. The book is in Latin, 
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feeling, and intense loyalty. While at Cambridge he baffled some 
of Cromwell’s forces with great skill. Throughout the King’s 
time of trouble, at Holdenby, at Carisbrook, and everywhere, he 
was incessant in active exertion and in private correspondence. © 
Afterwards at Breda he was with Charles II. as the best repre- 
sentative of the Church; and naturally at the Restoration he 
received promotion, The confidence reposed in him by the 
Clergy was such, that he was tainadineedly elected Precentor of 
Convocation. He died shortly before the fire, and his brother 
speculates on what he would have felt, if he had seen the catas- 
trophe of so many fine buildings—‘ingentis presertim molis 
Pauline, que tot sibi votorum tanteque sollicitudinis materia 
extiterat.’ . 

Next after Barwick, Sancroft was Dean of St. Paul’s. He 
corrected the press for the Prayer Book after that last revision of 
which we hear so much in this day. His sentiments may be 
gathered from the fact that some of his strong expressions in the 
service (now obsolete) for January 30th were softened by Sheldon. 
For a time Sancroft clings to the thought of possibly restoring Old 
St. Paul’s ; but, at length, he is obliged to agree with Wren, who 
had been taken into counsel, and advised a completely new 
building. ‘Two years before Sancroft was made Archbishop, the 
first stone was laid: and thenceforward ‘the architect pursued 
his work undisturbed by the great political changes which gave 
a new line of Kings to the throne of England, and perfected our 
Constitution.’ The next Dean was Stillingfleet, to whom, for wide 
and profound learning, for a pure and zealous life, and for wise 
attempts to reconcile conflicting parties, our author justly accords 
high praise. Then came Tillotson, whom we have already 
named as Milman’s ideal theologian among his predecessors. 
His ambition was to establish ‘ in the weary, worn-out, distracted, 
perplexed mind and heart of England a Christianity of calm 
reason, of plain, practical, English good sense.’ In giving us the 
career of Sherlock, who succeeded, Dean Milman uses a familiar 
and amusing passage of Lord Macaulay’s History, not the least 
amusing part being the account which is given of Mrs. Sherlock’s 
influence in persuading her husband that it was his duty to suc- 
cumb to the dynasty which he had so stoutly opposed. Dean 
Milman expresses his hope that this lady ‘ exercised to her satis- 
faction the hospitality of the Deanery, which had been rebuilt 
on the old site by Sir Christopher Wren, but,’ he adds with 
regret, ‘shorn of much of its pleasant garden.’ In Sherlock’s 
time the New Cathedral was formally opened, the occasion chosen 
being the thanksgiving-day for the peace of Ryswick. He after- 
wards witnessed there the rejoicings for Blenheim, and Marl- 
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borough’s other victories. He died in 1707. Of his successor 
Godolphin, who retired to the Provostship of Eton, where he 
made munificent donations to the College, Dean Milman says: 
‘ My Etonian reverence for the good Provost will hardly mitigate 
my strong reprobation of his conduct to Sir Christopher Wren, 
while Dean of St. Paul’s.’ 

The reigns of the two first Georges were a time when, ‘ from 
absolute exhaustion and lassitude, a compulsory quietude came 
over the people’s mind.’ St. Paul’s had ‘ subsided into a state of 
dignified repose.’ Controversy was no longer heard in its pulpit. 
‘Unimpassioned preachers gave good advice to unimpassioned 
hearers. The Nonconformists in the City were thriving and 
respectable: their Ministers were often better paid than the 
Established Clergy: a Nonconformist Mayor would feel no re- 
pugnance to attending service in the Cathedral. No better illus- 
tration of this state of things could be given than the fact that 
two successive Deans of St. Paul’s, Butler and Secker, were 
members of Nonconformist families. Hare was their immedi- 
ate predecessor; and Dean Milman naturally pauses to call 
attention to him: for not only did he feel and express with 
singular sagacity the difficulties connected with Biblical criti- 
cism ; but from him were descended two brothers, whose names 
are familiar in the religious debates of our own time—and not un- 
known, it may be added, in the pages of this Journal—Augustus 
Hare and Julius Hare. Of Butler, the author of the ‘ Analogy, 
who was Dean from 1740 to 1756, it is best to say nothing, 
because it would be impossible to say enough. Secker was Dean 
for two years, and then was made Primate. Then, after Hume and 
Cornwallis, came Newton. His‘ Dissertations on the Prophecies’ 
are passed over by our author with a slight depreciating notice, 
while careful attention is given to the abortive attempt made 
at this time to decorate the interior of the Cathedral. Timorous 
counsels, on religious grounds, prevailed ; and perhaps, simply on 
artistic grounds, it is best that the scheme did not succeed, even 
though Sir Joshua Reynolds, as was intended, had been one of 
the artists. We are now rapidly approaching our own times, 
and indeed we are able to close our enumeration with Milman’s 
own reminiscences. He recollects the tones of the voice of 
Bishop Porteus, who spoke to him kindly when ‘he was living 
as a boy at Fulham,’ * and he was confirmed at Eton by Bishop 
Pretyman,t who had been Dean of St. Paul’s after Thurlow, the 
successor of Newton. 

The history of the Deans being sufficiently complete, we 





_ ™ *St. Paul’s,’ p. 469. + Ib., p. 472. 
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must now turn back in thought to Sir Christopher Wren, 
and to the rising of the actual structure, with which we are 
all so familiar. And first a glance must be taken at the ‘ Old 
St. Paul’s,’ which has so utterly disappeared. Nor, happily, 
is there any great difficulty in doing this, Sir William Dug- 
dale’s book is invaluable, as preserving for us on paper a 
permanent record of what it is now impossible to see in stone. 
His work is ‘ beautified,’ as he says in the title-page, ‘with 
sundry Prospects of the old Fabrick, which was destroyed by 
the Fire of London, 1666:’ and in looking at these engravings, 
though an architect’ might find it difficult to work from them, 
we can restore very correctly all the main features of the church. 
The Nave, by the flat buttresses and round-headed openings on 
the north side, and the square capitals of the pier-shafts within, 
betrays the Norman work of Bishop Maurice or, more probably, 
of his successor. The Spire, which is tall and slender, and 
which has large and light flying buttresses at the base, where it 
rises from the crossing, is Early Pointed.* The Choir belongs 
to a somewhat later period of Early English, and has geometrical 
tracery.. Of thejTransepts it is perhaps enough to say with 
Pennant, that Inigo Jones had then ‘ added to the ends of them 
Gothic fronts in a most horrible style.’ But we are anticipating. 
We are a little inclined to think that Dean Milman underrates 
the beauty and grandeur of Old St. Paul’s. Still there is no 
doubt that it was far inferior to such Cathedrals as Lincoln or 
York, Durham or Canterbury. Its greatest claims on admi- 
ration were perhaps its vast size t and its commanding position 
above all other buildings in London. Moreover it had been 
subject to sad disasters both from accident and desecration be- 
tween the beginning of Elizabeth's reign and the Restoration of 
Charles I]. The Spire was struck by lightning and destroyed in 
Dean Nowell’s time. Some considerable restoration was promptly 
effected. Further efforts were made in the reign of James. In 
the reign of Charles I. there was real zeal on the part both of the 
King and of Laud, then Bishop of London. It was then that Inigo 
Jones was the great architectural authority, to whom deference 
was paid as a matter of course. But, with all his genius, probably 
no one had a feebler appreciation of a Gothic Cathedral than 
he. The one satisfactory reflection connected with his great 
western portico is that it took the place of ‘ Paul’s Walk,’ and 





* This refers to the tower which carried the spire. The spire itself was of wood 
covered with lead. 


t+ Jorevin, a French traveller well acquainted with Continental Cathedrals, who 
saw St. Paul's before the Fire, speaks in strong language of its imposing magnitude. 
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brought out to the surface some of the mischief which had dis- 
graced the interior. As to the architectural result, it is said here 
that it must have been ‘like placing Salisbury Spire upon the 
Parthenon. Large gifts were made for the internal decorations 
of the Choir; but they must have been equally incongruous.* 
And, after all, these adornments were only like dressing up a 
victim for sacrifice. Old St. Paul’s was a doomed building. 

The Great Fire settled all these questions of restoration, 
peremptorily and for ever. This event cuts like a knife across the 
whole series of the ‘ Annals’ of St. Paul’s. We must remember, 
too, that it not only obliterated all its medieval history, but 
swept away also all traces left by the Commonwealth on the spot. 
Whatever vulgar and profane sacrilege had been committed by 
the Puritans might now be entirely forgotten. It is no wonder 
that this event was down to a late period commemorated by a 
special service in St. Paul’s. ‘This custom is now obsolete: and 
perhaps it is well that our Cathedral should stand alone, 
without any reminiscences of the past, as a consummate edifice 
belonging to Modern London and to the Church of the Re- 
formation.t 

For the history of the construction of New St. Paul’s we 
must refer to our author himself. In some respects it is 
the most important part of his book. He naturally kindles 
into enthusiasm when he writes of Sir Christopher Wren. He 
dwells justly on the vast pains taken with the foundations 
and substructions, as a strong indication of the grandeur of 
Wren’s idea. He glories in the fact that, while St. Peter’s rose 
gradually to its result through the reigns of twenty popes, 
St. Paul’s was begun and completed by one man. Finally, the 
story of Wren’s disappointment, his patience under neglect, 
his old age, is told with much feeling and pathos. In one 
respect we hope, and Dean Milman hoped, that the Cathe- 
dral will not be considered perfect. Internal decoration is 
required. It has often occurred to us as rather strange that, 
while the history of the Apostle Paul lends itself to pictorial 
representation almost more than any other part of the Bible, yet 
so few church-windows contain scenes from his life.t This 





* We can see the character of the woodwork in Dugdale. 

+ Westminster Abbey appears in an amusing and unexpected way in connection 
even with the destruction of St. Paul’s Cathedral. The Dean sallied forth at the 
head of the Westminster boys to see what could be done during the fire. One of 
the boys, named Taswell, relates what he saw there. School-boy like, he ‘ filled 
his pockets with pieces of bell-metal’ before escaping from the crash. 


+ One of the few instances, so far as we know, is King’s College Chapel, 
Cambridge. 
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must partly be connected with the fact, alluded to at the outset, 
that so few ancient churches are dedicated to this Apostle. How 
far decoration of this kind would be possible or effective in our 
London Cathedral we do not venture to say. But we pronounce 
confidently, as Dean Milman did, for mosaic, as the fit orna- 
mentation for its walls and its cupola. Is it too much to hope 
that such an effort, originated by the late Dean, will be carried 
into execution by his friends as a memorial to him ? 

It has already been remarked that one of the sharpest contrasts 
between Westminster Abbey and St. Paul’s Cathedral is to be 
found in the profusion and variety of monuments in the former, 
as set against the comparative paucity of such permanent records 
of history and biography in the latter. In Dean Stanley’s work 
the description of the monuments occupies two hundred and 
fifty pages. In Dean Milman’s a short concluding chapter of 
less than twenty pages suffices for the task. One great cause 
of this difference is of course to be found in the Fire, which 
destroyed along with the Metropolitan Church all its monu- 
mental accumulations both of the Middle Ages and of the 
Reformation-period. Besides this, there appears for some time 
to have been a strong prejudice against using St. Paul’s, in any 
degree, as a Valhalla of the nation, ‘It is highly to the honour 
of this Cathedral,’ as Dean Milman remarks, that the first tri- 
umph over this prejudice was ‘extorted by admiration of the 
highest Christian charity.’ He truly adds, ‘ perhaps no one has 
assuaged so much human misery as John Howard; and John 
Howard rightly takes his place at one corner of the Dome of 
St. Paul’s, the genuine Apostle of Him among whose titles to 
our veneration and love not the least befitting, not the least 
glorious, was that He went about doing good.’ ‘The second statue 
placed under this Dome was, at the instance of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, that of Samuel Johnson, The third was that of Sir 
Joshua himself, whose funeral has been briefly described in an 
animated paragraph of the previous chapter.* The fourth was 
that of Sir William Jones, ‘the first who opened the treasures of 
Oriental learning, the poetry and wisdom of our Indian Empire, 
to wondering Europe.” Thus at the four conspicuous points 
under Wren’s great cupola stand well-chosen representatives of 
Charity, Letters, Art, and Enterprise. The last of the four 
figures may give us our starting point for an examination of the 
remaining monuments, which naturally fall into three groups, 
each being associated at the point of its completion with a per- 
sonal recollection of Dean Milman himself. 





* *St. Paul's,’ p, 475. : 
n § When 
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When we consider what British India is to London, it is most 
interesting that we find here so definite a place assigned to the 
men who are prominently associated with that new Empire, 
while it is certainly an advantage that we can contemplate them 
here more easily in this wide space than in the bewildering 
maze of Westminster Abbey. The first in order is Lord Corn- 
wallis, unsuccessful, but not dishonoured, in America, gratefully 
honoured for his charity and justice to subject races in India, 
where twice he was Governor-General, and where he died. 
Next follows Sir Charles Napier, the conqueror of Scinde ;* and 
not far off stands his brother, his biographer. ‘ Napiers,’ it is 
humorously added, ‘are inseparable’ and the characteristic 
remark is appended that merely as a‘ man of letters’ Sir William 
Napier would be entitled to this place. Then follow Mountstuart 
Elphinstone and Sir Henry Lawrence. ‘Then the first Bishop of 
British India, and then the second—‘ Reginald Heber, my early 
friend, by the foot of whose statue I pass so often, not without 
emotion, to our services,’ writes the Dean,‘ had he not been cut 
off by untimely death, might, by his love-winning Christianity, 
his genius and devoted zeal, have made a deep impression on the 
natives, as he did on the Anglo-Indian mind. None was ever 
marked so strongly for a missionary bishop in the fabled and 
romantic East.’ Our next group consists of the naval heroes of 
the latter part of the last century and the early part of this. All 
the long series of our victories at sea can be called vividly to 
mind by taking in order here the cenotaphs of Lord Rodney, 
Lord Howe, Lord Duncan, Lord St. Vincent. When we come 
to Lord Nelson our attention is naturally called to the funeral 
itself, ‘a signal day in the Annals of St. Paul’s,’ and to the great 
procession, first by water and then by land. But the point of inte- 
rest in this notice of the event is that Milman was himself pre- 
sent then, as a youth, under the Dome, that, as he wrote these 
pages, he remembered the solemn effect of the sinking of the 
coffin, and at least fancied that he had heard ‘ the low wail of the 
sailors.’t| The memories of ourvictories by land can be similarly 
followed by help of the third group of monuments in St. Paul’s. 
We have here before us a succession of names of brave men, 
which carries us in thought all through Spain. The funeral of 
Wellington brings us to the fitting close of these ‘ Annals.’ That 





* By an error in the text, which ought to be corrected, ‘the Punjaub’ is printed 
instead of ‘Scinde.’ 

+ Collingwood rests in St. Paul’s by the side of Nelson. Dean Milman cannot 
forbear adding that ‘the noblest as well as the most popular, it*may be the 
most enduring monuments of Nelson and of Collingwood, are the Lives of the two 
admirals, the mauual of aspiring English seamen,’ 
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November day is still fresh in most of our memories, whether 
we watched the long procession through the streets, or were pre- 
sent at the ceremony in the dimly-lighted interior of the Cathedral , 
itself. With this marked and solemn event Dean Milman is 
most closely associated. ‘It is somewhat remarkable,’ he says, 
‘that I, who, as an undistinguished bey, witnessed the burial of 
Lord Nelson, should officiate, as Dean of St. Paul’s, at the 
funeral of the Duke of Wellington.’ In his brief description he 
pays a final tribute to the memory of Sir Christopher Wren, 
who, ‘alone of all architects,’ seems, ‘either from intuition or 
from philosophic discernment,’ to have penetrated the abstruse 
mysteries of acoustics, Certainly it was remarked at the time, 
as it is here by the author himself, that Dean Milman’s voice, in 
the reading of the prayers and lessons, was most distinctly heard 
by all the vast multitude present, while no one who was there 
can ever forget the solemn effect of the repetition by so many 
thousands of the Lord’s Prayer, which seemed like the ‘ sad 
combined prayer of the whole nation.’ 

The last Dean of St. Paul’s but two still survives in the vener- 
able Bishop of Winchester.* The last but one was Copleston, a 
man of great mark, well worthy, like Milman himself, to occupy 
the stall of Colet, Nowell, and Donne, Stillingfleet, Tillotson, 
and Butler. The late Government has discharged its duty well in 
selecting a man of mark as successor to these eminent men. If, 
as years pass on, there are great varieties in the accomplishments 
and abilities of the successive Deans of St. Paul’s, so much the 
better for the country, if only men of an inferior stamp are not 
appointed. We congratulate Dean Mansel on being raised to a 
position of deserved eminence. It is, however, a position of 
great responsibility at a critical time. The significance and 
capabilities of our Cathedrals constitute one of the questions 
most likely to come soon again very prominently before public 
attention; and it is satisfactory to know that these institu- 
tions are far better able to stand a searching test than formerly. 
In fact, our Cathedrals, though some reforms are required in 
them, are rapidly becoming the most popular parts of the 
system of the Church of England. Thus, if renewed public 
discussion on the subject arises, some of the foolish things 
which used to be said concerning it will probably not be said 
again, 

Among the current mistakes regarding our Cathedrals, a very 
common one has been the habit of speaking of them as if they 
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were all alike in their constitution and in their relation to the 
people around them. Now, leaving on one side the well-defined 
differences of ‘old foundation’ and ‘new foundation,’ and the 
varieties of duty which arise from contact with large or small 
masses of population, it may be said with truth that St. Paul’s 
has very special characteristics of its own. Among the most 
obvious of these characteristics is the close connexion of this 
Cathedral with the City,—with its business, its enterprise, its 
vast social influence, its power of promoting great religious 
movements, its wide-spread contact with all the world. The 
Dean of St. Paul’s ought to be a great power in the City of 
London. This side of his office was perhaps the least congenial 
to the late Dean, as was to be expected from his calm, studious, 
and literary habit of mind. Nor can any Dean rise fully to the 
height of all his opportunities. Still this aspect of our great 
Metropolitan Church ought never to be forgotten: and it is well 
noted in that Report of the Cathedral Commissioners of 1852, 
which has been most discreditably forgotten, though invaluable 
as a repertory of well-digested information on the whole range of 
this subject. 

It is observed in that Report* that one of the distinguishing 
features of St. Paul’s is its peculiar connexion with the City of 
London ; and this is illustrated by various details. Thus it is re- 
marked that Americans are drawn in large numbers to this Cathe- 
dral by a natural curiosity.{ Again stress is laid on the necessity 
of having large and strong vocal resources here, in consequence of 
the noise created by the unceasing traffic around. This is used 
as an argument against diminishing the staff of Minor Canons, 
who are more numerous here than in any other English Cathe- 
dral: and it is noted as obviously desirable that they should have 
official duties in some of the other City Churches. In connex- 
ion with this subject it is pointed out that anything like a quiet 
Cathedral Close round St. Paul’s is an evident impossibility, and 
that it is an advantage that the Canons should not reside near it. 
These are all points of importance in rightly appreciating this 
part of our great English Cathedral problem. But what we are 
chiefly laying stress on here is the duty resting on St. Paul’s of 
throwing itself into hearty association with the mass of people 
round it. In one important respect, this has been done. West- 
minster, as Dean Stanley does not fail to remind us,t{ led the 





* ¢ Appendix to First Report,’ p. 42. 
, t It is interesting to remark here that the late Dean was most highly appreciated 
in the United States. Americans seem to have regarded him as our greatest living 
writer. $ ‘Westminster Abbey,’ p. 551. 
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way in the establishment of Cathedral Evening Services. St. 
Paul’s followed the example without delay, and Dean Milman 
took the liveliest interest in the new arrangements. The 
building was most ‘obviously adapted for the purpose. In fact 
Wren most clearly himself contemplated the using of the vast 
area under the Dome for a multitude of worshippers. Few 
changes have been more beneficial to the influence of the Church 
of England, than the establishment of these services in the two 
great Metropolitan Churches. And still some things seem to 
be desirable in regard to both. Is there any good reason why 
these services should not now be continued throughout the year 
and thus cease to be ‘special’? It must also have been often 
remarked that the packing together of the chairs is not favourable 
to devotion, that it makes kneeling impossible, and suggests the 
thought that the people are assembled, not at all with any view 
to the prayers, but simply to hear the sermon. And yet these 
services are capable of being made eminently congregational, 
and will become more so, in proportion as the taste for Music 
increases. 

We have seen that Dean Colet placed his great foundation 
school, not under the Cathedral Clergy, but under the Mercers’ 
Company. It is noted in the Cathedral Report* as an advantage 
that St. Paul’s is not encumbered either with general educational 
duties on the one hand, or on the other with the pecuniary re- 
sponsibility of keeping the fabric in repair. Thus we are brought 
to our last notice of the characteristics of our famous St. Paul’s. 
When Sir Christopher Wren’s structure was completed, property 
producing 1500/. a-year was set aside for the repair of the fabric, 
and consigned to the hands of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Bishop of London, and the Lord Mayor, as trustees. Thus 
the City Cathedral is placed, as it were, under the protection of 
the Nation. We gladly welcome this arrangement as an omen 
of that continued union of Church and State, which was so dear 
to Milman’s heart, and which promises a long career of dignity 
and usefulness to St. Paul’s and its Deans. 
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[ has happened to many loitering by the sea-side, to pick up 
what seemed to them two kinds of sea-weed; the one of a 
light drab, the other of a dark-brown colour ; and, meeting after- 
wards some learned friend, to be told that the one is, indeed, a 
sea-wee«, but that the other is really an animal, or rather a colony 
of tiny animals, of complex build and manifold powers, On 
such occasions some minds feel a passing wish to have shown to 
them the boundary-line between the two worlds of organic life, 
to be taught the distinctive characters which absolutely and 
peremptorily determine whether this or that living being is to be 
called an animal ora plant. Some, on the other hand, are not 
displeased at being told that no such boundary-line can be marked 
out ; but rather take delight in hearing of a debateable kingdom, 
the members of which cannot truly be said to be either animals 
or plants. Even before becoming acquainted with the facts 
which can alone decide the question, almost every one feels at 
least some little mental bias in favour of one view rather than of 
the other; and possibly a similar natural tendency may have 
influenced the conclusions of professed naturalists. It could 
hardly have been expected, for instance, that Linnzus, ‘the great 
framer of precise and definite ideas of natural objects, and terse 
teacher of the briefest and clearest expressions of their differ- 
ences,’ would be content to leave any part of the world of life 
undefined and undefinable. We accordingly find him—in a 
definition to which we shall have occasion farther on to refer— 
summarily characterising minerals, animals, and plants, by the 
help of about twenty words. And many subsequent writers, 
though less sparing of their sentences, have imagined that they 
could speak with no less stringency of various absolute differ- 
ences between the two organic kingdoms. On the other hand, 
no 
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no less an authority than the great anatomist Richard Owen, in 
his ‘ Hunterian Lectures’ for 1852 on the Invertebrate Animals, 
speaking of this matter, said :-— 


‘Nothing seems easier than to distinguish a plant from an animal, 
and in common practice, as regards the more obvious members of both 
kingdoms, no distinction is easier, yet as the knowledge of their nature 
has advanced the difficulty of defining them has increased, and seems 
now to be insuperable. . . . The groups of characters that are essen- 
tial to the true definition of a plant and animal interdigitate, so to 
speak, in that low department of the organic world from which the two 
great branches rise and diverge. Every naturalist or physiologist is 
at liberty, of course, to adopt any one of the characters that have been 
supposed to divide the two kingdoms; but the boundary so defined 
will be artificial, and each different character will bisect the debateable 
ground in a different latitude of the organic world. 


Since the time when Professor Owen published these, his well- 
known lectures, our knowledge of the nature of both animals and 
plants has still further adivenced ; ; and it may be not without 
interest in discussing the difficulties of definition which he recog- 
nised to inquire w bother they have been increased or diminished 
by the later increments of knowledge. 

Every living thing, be it an animal or a plant, may be studied 


from two different points of view. From the one the eye is 
directed towards structure, from the other towards action. Were 
the whole world suddenly petrified, and every creature (and every 
part of every creature) transformed in a moment into a statue of 
flint, there would still be abundance of work for the anatomist 
to do. It would still be possible to investigate the laws of or- 
ganic structure ; and philosophers visiting such a world of stone 
would be able to gather facts, and throw up theories concerning 
the build and make of living beings, more slowly, perhaps, but 
very little less completely, than they who now dissect fresh or 
living creatures. Should it be urged that, under such circum- 
stances, the corifusion of hard parts with soft would be likely to 
give rise to errors, let us fancy that the great dance of life were 
brought to a sudden stop by some weird spell, such as Mr. 
Tennyson has imagined in ‘The Day Dream.’ But for our 
purpose we need a sleep deeper than that which the poet-laureate 
pictures. No beard must lengthen in our pause. The sleep 
must wrap round growth as well as round movement and sense. 
The magic wand must be laid not only on all limbs and creeping 
trunks, on waving fringes of ocean swimmers and rhythmic sweep 
of breathing oars, not only on heaving chests, and on the ebb and 
flow of beating hearts, but also on the hidden finer tumult of the 
fibre and the cell. The mystic dance of atoms must be stayed, 
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the circling streams of granules stopped, and each cell and each 
soft mass of living matter must cease to touch, and cease to feel 
the touch, of kindred cells. In such a world, under such a spell, 
the anatomist would labour at but slight disadvantage. He 
would compare creature with creature, part with part, organ with 
organ. He would mark analogies, construct types, enunciate 
laws, and gather individual forms into groups, classes, and king- 
doms. Some anatomists, perhaps, might find themselves more 
at home in such a world than in our present one. Thoughts 
about action would not intrude themselves into questions of struc- 
ture, and ideal archetypes, suffering no confusion through con- 
siderations based on function, would stand out beautifully clear 
and useless, 


In such a dream as this how far would it be possible to mark 
off animals from plants ? 

The great mass of plants of course, and the great mass of 
animals, it would be as easy to recognise as if each were busy in 
the enjoyment of the fullest life. But could one in such a still 
world of deepest sleep draw anywhere the hard and fast line 
which bounds the two kingdoms, and seize upon the absolutely 
distinctive features of the ideal animal and of the ideal plant? 
Would it be possible, for instance, to say that this external 
figure marks the animal beyond mistake, that outline is one 
which none but plants possess? Certainly not. No outline can 
be drawn which shall be common to all animals, and fit no other 
living things besides, No such special outline can be drawn for 
plants. Pass the whole animal creation in review; and as the 
eye runs over the almost countless shapes of beasts, and birds, 
and creeping, and swimming, and flying things, it will be found 
that all definite features of outline mingle, shift, and fade, until 
at last we reach the beings whose form is a mere broken sphere, 
or which have no fixed shape at all. Run through the vegetable 
world in like manner, and the issue is the same. Leaves, flowers, 
branches, roots, are all in turn cut off, until, as before, nothing 
is left but an imperfect or a variable sphere. Plants and animals 
are set in many moulds; and while some forms are highly cha- 
racteristic of many plants, and others as largely distinctive of 
many animals, there is no one form which can embrace all mem- 
bers of either kingdom, save that no form at all which is worn 
by the lowest members of both. Nay, even in the more highly 
complex and distinctive forms a great resemblance, an identity, 
it might almost be called, of outline between plants and animals, 
may at times be traced. To say nothing of that principle of 
mimicry, the results of which led the ancients to believe in 
pelagic gardens, where on the ocean-bed grew sea-fruits a sea- 
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flowers innumerable, all of which we now recognise as animals, 
some of them of no mean rank, it is evident that the same 
impulse of growth which shapes the tree into branches, twigs, 
leaves, and flowers, also shapes the polype-bearing coral, and its 
limeless congeners, into like spreading forms. The resemblance 
of a holothurioid to a cucumber, or of an actinia to a flower may 
be mere coarse mimicry, and have no more right to be taken as 
a sign of affinity than have the grotesque images of animals 
offered by the gnarled trunks and twisted roots of trees. But 
the bush-like conformation of a coral is quite a different matter. 
The ideal form of a tree or of a plant, viz. a trunk bearing 
branches, the branches dividing into twigs, and the twigs giving 
rise to special organs, such as leaves and flowers, is a form 
natural to all living matter enjoying rapid growth. Our own 
bodies probably possess a tendency to assume a like umbrageous 
form, but in them this tendency is kept back by other more 
poteut agencies. When least disturbed by unequal external 
forces, living matter would naturally gather itself together into a 
sphere. The easiest deviation from this would be the form of 
a star, or of a cylinder, or of star and cylinder combined together 
into a branching tube. As we ascend the scale of animal crea- 
tion we find these primitive forms step by step obscured by new 
moulding influences of gradually increasing power. In the world 
of plants all such moulding influences are feeble and few; and 
we consequently recognise in a branching tube the most common 
vegetable type. ° 

Giving up, then, externa] form as useless for the establishment 
of a boundary line, finding that it furnishes no absolute dis- 
tinctions to help in the construction of a rigorous definition, the 
anatomist falls back a step and seeks assistance from internal 
structure. Most persons are accustomed to look upon a living 
body as a complex piece of machinery, built up of simple 
mechanisms or organs, delicately adjusted to each other, and 
working in harmony together. The very word ‘organic nature’ 
is in common use as a synonym for the total mass of living 
things. We see, moreover, certain organs, such as hearts, brains, 
muscles, nerves, &c., common in animals, but apparently absent 
in plants; while certain other organs, to wit leaves, roots, and 
flowers, are wide spread among plants, but missing in the 
animal kingdom. Nothing can be more natural than to suppose 
that there are certain fundamental organs, or at least some 
fundamental organ of distinctive nature found in all animals 
but in no plant, or in all plants but in no animal. 

The most hurried survey, however, will convince anyone 
that no such distinctive claim can be allowed to a =m ora 
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lung, or a brain, on the part of animals; or to flowers and leaves 
on the part of plants ; for animals without brains, without hearts, 
and without lungs, and plants without flowers or leaves, are 
known to almost everyone. And a more extended search will 
show that other organs have a similarly imperfect distribution, 
About one organ only can there be said to be any serious 
difference of opinion. Many of those who have felt compelled 
to draw the boundary-line of the animal kingdom somewhere 
have drawn it by making the possession of a stomach the incon- 
trovertible token of animal nature. All creatures which possess 
a mouth and stomach are animals, all others are plants. The 
value of this distinction as a basis of definition will of course 
depend on the rigour and clearness with which the idea of a 
stomach is itself defined; and, as might be imagined, the con- 
struction of the preparatory definition has given rise to pro- 
longed and occasionally lively discussion. It has been said, 
‘Plants absorb their nutriment by means of numerous fibres 
placed at the lower end of their body; animals have a simple 
opening at their upper or anterior extremity leading to a capa- 
cious bag, into which they introduce their food.’ But, to say 
nothing of plants which have no roots, or animals which have 
no external opening at all, such a definition will not permit, for 
instance, even such comparatively highly organised beings as 
the tape-worm, ‘in which there is nothing that can be properly 
called stomach’ to be classed among animals. As Professor 
Owen, in pointing out the analogy between the canals and cells 
of a plant and the canals and cells of a tape-worm, says,— 

‘There is no essential or well-defined distinction of assimilative 
structure here ; the difference is at most one of form and proportion 
of the internal cavities and of their external openings; they are the 
same as to function in plants and animals. The more free and loco- 
motive the organism, the more capacious the internal receptacle for 
the matters to be assimilated, the characteristic differences of form 
fading away in the passage from the pendant parasites and the polypes 
to the astomatous polygastria, the sponges and plants proper.’ 


But perhaps the clearest instance of the uselessness of attempt- 
ing to make the possession of a stomach a distinctive feature 
of animal nature is shewn by the history of a group of creatures, 
of which the well-known and common ameba may be taken as 
a type. In these there can be no question of definition, for in 
no sense whatever can they be said to possess a permanent 
stomach. 

The ameeba has a just claim to the title of animal, for its 
affinities with the foraminifera are clear; and no one would 
deny that these creatures, with their exquisitely beautiful shells, 
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are animals. Nor is this position shaken by the fact that the 
life history of the amceba can at present hardly be said to 
be fully made out. Yet the amceba has no stomach, possesses 
indeed no organs at all, unless we consider its so-called nucleus 
as one; and there are closely allied forms in which even this is 
absent. Conceive of a minute drop of transparent jelly, so 
small as to be invisible without the help of a microscope, a drop 
of jelly sprinkled and studded with a dust of opaque granules, 
sometimes hiding in its midst a more solid rounded body or 
kernel called the nucleus, and perhaps with the outer rind a 
little different from the internal mass. Conceive further of this 
ameeba as of no constant shape, but like the Empusa shifting as 
we look upon it from one form into another, At one moment it 
is like a star with straggling unequal limbs, at another club- 
shaped ; now it is a rounded square, soon it will be the image 
of an hour-glass. None of these changes can be referred to 
currents in the water in which it lives, or to any other forces 
acting directly upon it from without. It seems to have within it 
some inner spring, an inborn power of flowing, whereby this 
part of it or that moves in this or that direction. And not only 
do its parts thus shift and change in form, but through their 
changes the whole body moves from place to place. As we 
begin to watch it, for instance, at the moment when it is in 
what may be called its rounded phase, a little protuberance may 
be seen starting out on one side. Speedily the little knob swells, 
lengthens, flows into a long process. The process thickens, 
faint streams of granules indicating in which way the currents 
of the unseen molecules are setting. The substance of the body 
surges into the process; and as the latter widens and grows 
thick the former shrinks and grows small. At last the whole 
body has flowed into the process; where the body was there is 
now nothing, and, where the process reached to, the whole body 
now is. The creature has moved, has flowed from one spot into 
another. Here, then, we have movement without muscles, 
locomotion without any special organs of locomotion. We have 
also feeling without nerves or organs of sense, for if a process 
such as we have described, while flowing out, meet with any 
obnoxious body, it will shrink back and stop in its work, And 
the whole body, terrified by some potent shock, will often 
gather itself up into a ball. As it moves without muscles, so 
also does it eat without a stomach. Meeting in its sluggish 
travels with some delicious morsel (and diatoms are its frequent 
food), it pours itself over its meal, and coalescing at all points 
round it, thus swallows its food by fluxion. To use a homely 
illustration it is much as if a piece of living mobile dough were 
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to creep round an apple and to knead itself together into a 
continuous envelope in order to form an apple dumpling. 
Watching the food thus enveloped by the gelatinous substance 
of the amceba we see it grow fainter and fainter as its nutritious 
constituents become dissolved by the corrosive action of the 
same transparent but chemically active jelly; and when all 
the goodness has been got out of the meal the body of the eater 
flows away from the indigestible remains just in the same way 
that it flowed round the original morsel. 

We have in this creature, then, eating without a stomach, 
moving without muscles and without limbs, feeling without 
nerves, and, we may add, breathing without lungs, and nutrition 
without blood. The ameeba is a being of no constant outline, 
of no fixed shape, which changes its form according to its moods 
and its needs, and turns its outside into its inside whenever it 
pleases, which is without organs, without tissues, without unlike 
parts, a mere speck of living matter all alike all over. And yet 
in the midst of this simplicity it enjoys all the fundamental 
powers and fulfils all the essential duties of an animal body, and 
is, moreover, bound by chains of close joined links with those 
complicated forms of animal life which are provided with 
special mechanisms for the most trifling of their wants. : 

The dormant capabilities of this organless being are indirectly 
and interestingly shewn by the shells which, in allied forms, are 
built up by the agency of similar homogeneous living matter, 
and which are in many cases ‘structures of extraordinary 
complexity and most singular beauty.’ Professor Huxley in his 
lectures most justly says, 


‘That this particle of jelly is capable of combining physical forces 
in such a manner as to give rise to those exquisite and almost mathe- 
matically arranged structures—being itself structureless and without 
permanent distinction or separation of parts—is, to my mind, a fact of 
the profoundest significance.’ 


Two conclusions, in fact, may fairly be drawn from this 
history. The one is that internal structure, the possession of 
special organs cannot be trusted for tokens and signs distinctive 
of animal life any more than can external outline and bodily 
shape. And the ameba appearing to consist of nothing more 
than a transparent jelly with imbedded granules, the phrase 
internal structure may here be understood to apply, not only to 
organs commonly so-called, but also to definite microscopic 
appearances of all kinds whatsoever, Moreover, just as the 
ameeba may be taken to represent bare animal life, stripped of 
all its accessories and complications, so there also creatures 
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which, by reason of their affinities, rank as plants, and yet 
possess none of those special organs which we so commonly 
associate in our minds with the life of the vegetable kingdom. 
Plants, indeed, have fewer accessories to lose than have animals, 
and they lose them more readily. Leaves, flowers, and roots 

are not even so distinctive of plants as are stomachs of animals, 
The other conclusion, which may be drawn from the facts we 
have described, is one of more general interest, and bears on the 
relation of life to organisation. Occupied as we are for the 
most part, too exclusively, with the consideration of the pheno- 
mena of our own bodies, we are liable to be too much impressed 
with the adjustments and mechanisms which are there so delicate 
and so subtle. The human body is undoubtedly a piece of 
mechanism of rare intricacy and finish, So many wheels within 
wheels are there, and so finely are they fitted, that often, as we 
know, by reason of the merest trifle falling into the wrong place, 
the whole machine clashes in confusion, works out its own 
destruction, and hurries itself on to death. Nevertheless it is 
possible in many points, perhaps in most, to distinguish between, 
to draw even a broad line between,.the accessory features of 
human life which depend on the concurrence of organs and those 
intrinsic vital qualities in whose production organisation, in 
the common acceptation of that term, has no direct share, and for 
which it does nothing more than provide fitting instruments. 
Thus half our organisation is taken up with a complex machinery 
of digestion ; but real digestion, that is the conversion of dead 
food into living flesh, takes place, not in the stomach, not in the 
liver, not even in the blood, but in the tissues everywhere, in 
the hosts, so to speak, of conglomerate amcebe which lie 
around and without the tiny capillaries. And half the com- 
plexity of this accessory machinery is due to the fact that it 
itself must be fed and kept alive while it is at work. Every 
particle of the living substance of our bodies performs just the 
same nutritive functions as the amceba; it takes in what is 
useful and rejects what is useless. But the food brought to it, 
unlike the food of the ameeba, is already cooked and carefully 
strained, and is brought continuously and in abundance. The 
tissue amoeba has the same ‘work to do as the free ameeba, but 
does it at far greater advantage and with far greater effect. So, 
also, in the performance of the body’s external work. We have 
complex organs of locomotion both active and passive, but our 
power to move rests on that fundamental attribute of contractility, 
on that property of living soft jelly-like protoplasma to flow in a 
given direction in obedience to some secret bidding,—a pro- 
perty which belongs as clearly to the feeble ameeba as to our own 
potent 
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potent muscles. Our complex machinery of motion enables us 
to direct this intrinsic power to special ends; but there is not 
the shadow of a proof that the bare possession of this power is 
in any way bound up either with the microscopic structure of 
our muscles or with any other special feature of our locomotive 
organs. In so dark a matter as nervous life one can do little 
more than hazard guesses; but it is at least probable that the 
essential power of feeling resides in the soft granular ameeba 
like protoplasm of the nerve cells, and that all i.c rest is mere 
accessory and instrumental machinery. In a word the powers 
of life reside everywhere in all living matter, and are funda- 
mentally the same in all living creatures, and organisation does 
but furnish means to turn these powers to special ends, But to 
this we shall presently return, 

Meanwhile enough, we venture to think, has been brought 
forward to shew that neither external form nor internal structure 
afford alone sufficient data from which to construct a satisfactory 
definition of plants or animals, or by which to draw a hard and 
fast line between the two kingdoms. Just where we most want 
them distinctions fade and fail us, and in a sleeping world, such 
as we have imagined, and whose bonds we have incidentally 
broken merely for the sake of discussing the nature of the 
ameeba, it would be impossible to distinguish between the 
simple organless plant and the simple organless animal, though 
both might be there. 

To many readers the previous discussion may seem wide of 
the mark. In their eyes the prerogative of the animal is to act, 
of the plant to be; and questions of form and structure may well 
be passed over so long as the weightier matters of power and 
energy remain. ‘ Minerals are unorganized, and neither live nor 
feel. Plants are organized and live, but do not feel. Animals 
are organized, and live and feel and move of their own accord.’ 
Such was Linnzus’ celebrated definition many years ago, and it 
wili still serve as a concise expression of the popular opinion of 
to-day. Were the spell of sleep broken which we have imagined 
hanging over the world of life, were molecule to awake again to 
molecule, and streams of atoms to begin their course anew, were 
full swing once more given to the countless forms of motion 
which are but the outward tokens of the inner atomic rush, it 
would seem at first sight easy to point to movement and feeling 
as characters absolutely distinctive of animal life. If we think 
of some forest tree living for a hundred years in the spot where it 
fell as a seed motionless save when it is shaken by the wind, 
bearing snow, frost, rain, and scorching sun, and yet making no 
sign, there seems to be not a line merely, but a gulf, between 
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it and the birds. which flit among its boughs, and the beasts 
which prowl around its trunk. Rather they and it seem to have 
nothing in common. But the gulf fills up, and the line shifts, 
wavers, and breaks as we pass from the little groups of beasts 
and trees to the greater crowds of animals and plants of various 
kinds, Let us put the question in a narrower form. Can we 
draw the line at that kind of movement which we call locomo- 
tion? Are all plants stationary? Do all animals move from 
spot to spot? The answer is not far to seek. On the one hand 
many animals remain rooted to one place during by far the 
greater part of their lives. Barnacles and other highly-organised 
animals might be brought forward as instances in point, but the 
corals, creatures possessing beyond doubt a truly animal nature, 
furnish the best examples of plant-like immobility. It is, 
indeed, difficult at first to admit that beings, apparently so 
passive, and maintaining at the same time an outward form so 
curiously resembling the foliage of a shrub, can be any other 
than plants. And the case is all the more striking because just 
as a seed may bring forth not one flower only, but a tree with 
many buds and many flowers, so a single coral embryo, after a 
brief roam, may settle down in a spot and there give rise by 
budding to a large colony of creatures, all joined together in one 
common flesh, the colony and the individuals which compose it 
never more at any time enjoying the power of locomotion, 
though their offspring may do. Yet no one doubts the animal 
nature of the closely-allied sea anemones, just because these 
happen to be larger and single, the complexity of their organisa- 
tion consequently more easily appreciated, and the movements 
of their tentacles and other parts more obvious. On the other 
hand many plants enjoy, during some part of their life, the 
power of freely moving from place to place. The seed of a tree 
is a passive motionless thing carried away from its parent by the 
wind, or by birds, or by the agency of man; but many of 
the lower plants, such as alge and fungi, in the earliest phases 
of their life move freely of their own accord, imitating in this 
respect the coral. And no oné who has watched the whirling 
movements of. volvox, and the waving progress of ciliated spores, 
or who has seen green scums and rinds of low vegetable growth 
creep from shade to sunshine, can with justice maintain that the 
power of locomotion is a distinctive token of animal life. 
Locomotion, however, is at the best but one kind of vital 
movement, and the general question of vital motion cannot 
be satisfactorily discussed apart from that of feeling. We 
accordingly have to ask, Is it true that all animals feel? And 
is it also true that no plants feel? At the very outset it is 
Vol. 126.—No. 251. 8 evident 
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evident that when all animals are said to feel, the word feeling 
must be used in a very wide and open sense. When we see one 
of the higher animals, such as a dog, executing a series of 
movements in consequence of its being affected by some external 
cause, we are able in most cases to interpret those movements by 
the help of our own experience, and feel justified in inferring 
that the dog is passing through states of consciousness similar to 
those through which we ourselves pass under like circumstances. 
Hence the value of any set of movements as ‘signs of feeling’ 
on the part of any animal depends partly on the complexity of 
those movements, and partly on their similarity to those signs of 
feeling which we ourselves make. As we pass along the animal 
series, and note the effects produced by the application of agents, 
which applied to ourselves give rise to feeling, we find the move- 
ments thus brought about becoming less and less complicated, 
less and less like our own actions. The loss of complexity, 
however, is so gradual, and the deviation from our own standard 
effected through so many slight steps, that we feel ourselves 
obliged to continue the use of the word feeling, though we no 
longer dare to attach to it the same full meaning which it bears 
when it is spoken of ourselves. Thus when the bell-shaped 
vorticella, stretched on its long stalk, with open mouth and 
whirling cilia, is touched by some unwelcome thing, it closes 
and shrinks up, with its stalk closely curled. We say that the 
creature feels, and our justification for so saying lies in the fact that 
the movements which the touch brings into play are wholly incom- 
mensurate with the force conveyed in the touch itself. Were 
the vorticella dead or senseless, it would require not a touch, but 
a push even to stir or move it. To say that the retraction of the 
vorticella is only a reflex action, in which consciousness has no 
share, is simply to introduce into the question a new element 
of uncertainty without bringing any real light; for if we mean 
by consciousness something definite and identical with our own 
consciousness, and are willing to allow such an attribute to 
any animals at all, it is simply impossible to draw the line, to 
mark the point in the animal series at which it ceases to exist. 
Let the matter be regarded from what point of view soever, the 
only satisfactory definition of signs of feeling that can be come 
to is that of movements wholly out of proportion to the exciting 
cause, There is evidently in the animal body a certain store of 
possible movement, a certain charge of muscular force, a certain 
amount of power curled up, as it were, in a spring, and waiting 
to be set free; and a touch fires the charge, lets slip the spring. 
The effects produced depend partly upon the nature of the touch, 
mainly on the amount of latent force, and the manner in which 
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it is disposed in the orgariisin. The introduction of the idea of 
consciousness is not necessary, and only obscures the matter 5 
and the same may be said for the denial of consciousness. We . 
can only judge of effects, and must therefore treat the animal 
organism as a machine, differing from other machines embodying 
latent power, chiefly in the power being stored up by that mole- 
cular travail peculiar to living organisms, which we call by the 
name of nutrition, 

Under such a wide definition of feeling as that which we have 
just ventured to give, there will be no difficulty in stating that 
all animals feel, the lowest as well as the highest, no reluctance 
to accept as signs of feeling on the one hand the fine facial 
expressions of the sufferiig mammal, and on the other the bare 
withdrawal of one of its temporary processes by an irritated 
amceba, But the same definition will ‘also cover certain peculiar 
vegetable movements, such as the closure of a Venus’s flycatcher, 
the folding of the leaflets of the shrinking Mimosa, or of the 
anthers of the Berberry and the Centaury. In all these cases we 
have movements out of proportion to the force of touch, incom- 
mensurate with the exciting cause, we have examples of the 
action of some inner spring set by vital work. We may say, 
then, that it is not true that all plants do not feel. We would 
not, however, insist on these as instances of vegetable feeling, for 
though they are all cases of latent energy stored up by vital 
labour and suddenly converted into actual power, it is more 
than probable that the mechanism involved is peculiar, and not 
a muscular one; whereas in all cases of animal feeling the 
agency is essentially muscular. But even though we thus limit 
signs of feeling to strictly muscular phenomena, we are far from 
having a right to assert that plants do not feel. a 

On reflecting over the definition of feeling which we have 
given above, it will not escape notice that the same words may 
be applied to that which the physiologist calls ‘muscular irrita- 
bility’ or ‘contractility. When a living muscular fibre, be it 
removed as completely as possible from the body, is touched; 
excited, or stimulated, as the physiologist says, by any siflicient 
cause, it contracts, that is, it shorteris and swells up; it executes 
movements incommensurate with the force which stits it; in 
other words, it feels. It is, indeed, impossible ‘to separate 
muscular irritability, and consequently muscular movements, 
from the idea of feeling; the two go hand in hand. But 
muscular irritability, or better, perhaps, irritability, is not the 
exclusive property of that particular pattern of the web of life 
which in the higher animals is called muscle. Irritability is 
tied down to no particular structure; it belongs as truly to the 
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transparent jelly-like structureless protoplasm of the amceba as 
to curiously wrought fibrous flesh of the ox, or of man, It is 
the birthright of all living matter. All new born matter pos- 
sesses it in full, Many lower animals, such as the ameeba to 
wit, preserve it in all parts of their bodies all their life long. 
In the higher animals ‘it flourishes and grows intense, powerful, 
and exquisite in this part and in that, suffering change by growth 
in something strange, and unlike its simple beginnings; while 
in other parts it is trodden out by the feet of many molecules 
setting themselves in obedience to the necessities of life into 
hard and rigid lines.* 

Viewing the matter in this light, the distinction between 
plants and animals shifts into an almost perfect identity. We 
have already spoken frequently of the amceba as a shapeless 
mass of irritable protoplasm apparently devoid of organs, but 
we have always spoken of it as an animal. We have so spoken 
because of its numerous affinities with creatures of an indubitably 
animal nature. There are, however, creatures also shapeless, 
also composed of nearly structureless protoplasm, also irritable, 
whose affinities are as clearly vegetable in their nature, creatures 
which are the stages of undoubted plants. Some slimy moulds, 
indeed, there are, bound by chains of many and small but closely 
woven links with mushrooms and toadstools, which possess so 
great an amount of irritability, so strong a power of feeling, that 
an ingenious German has been able to build them up into an 
artificial vegetable muscle, and might have made them lift a 
weight in token of their feeling a galvanic shock.t Of so little 
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* A distinguished British physiologist (Dr. Beale, whose valuable edition of 
Todd and Bowman’s well-known work stands in the list of books at the head 
of this article, and we trust will soon be completed) draws a distinction between 
the movements of muscles properly so called and the movements exhibited by 
protoplasm in various living structures. The latter he calls ‘vital movements.’ 
It would be impossible to discuss this matter satisfactorily without entering into 
the whole of Dr. Beale’s views on the nature of living matter and vital processes. 
We have felt obliged to put forward the views embraced by most continental 
physiologists, and we venture to think that the researches of Kilhne and others 

ave shown that all the movements of which we have spoken above must be 
regarded as fundamentally alike in nature, and a lump of protoplasm, a vibratile 
cilia, and a veritable muscle are but three terms of one series. 

¢ ‘I took the intestine of Hydrophilus picens, rinsed it out with cold water 
by means ofa fine drawn glass tube, laid it in alcohol for twenty-four hours, and 
then washed it out once more with water. The intestine was then ligatured at one 
spot and, some millimeters higher up, a small slit made, through which a quantity 
of dry myxomycets gently rubbed up with water was introduced by means of a 
fine glass pipette, and a second ligature placed immedately under ‘the slit. The 
tiny protoplasm sack was then placed across the electrodes and allowed to remain 
for twenty-four hours in a moist space. At the expiration of this time the intestine 
had become most distinctly distended, but I could not detect any tokens of 
movement. When, however, I passed the current from an induction machine 
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value as an absolute distinction between plants and animals is 
the power to move and feel, 

Of spontaneous movement we have said nothing, because that 
is necessarily included in the possession of irritability ; it is 
simply movement arising from intrinsic instead of extrinsic 
causes. We say an animal moves of its own accord when its 
manceuvres are so irregular that we are unable to account for 
them by any external agency ; and such movements as the plants 
of which we have spoken do exhibit are not a whit behind those 
of animals in this respect. 

We may push this matter still further. The amceba, as we 
have said, is wholly composed of irritable protoplasm, while in 
the full grown higher animal protoplasm is found only in limited 
areas, and in special organs, in muscles, in nerve cells, and 
the like, being transmuted elsewhere into the harder stuffs of 
the body. Exactly the same thing may be said of plants. The 
ameeboid vegetable is all protoplasm; in the full grown oak 
protoplasm is found only here and there, but where it is found 
the protoplasm is still irritable, still moves and feels. Take one 
of the tiny cells of a nettle’s hair: it will be found to contain a 
store of precious protoplasm engaged in busy movements, and 
susceptible of the influence of heat and cold, of mechanical 
touch, and of a galvanic shock. And what is thus seen easily 
in a nettle’s hair is but a picture of what is going on elsewhere 
all over the plant, and in all plants, hidden though the work be 
from our view. All protoplasm is by its nature irritable, by 
reason its very existence both feels and moves. And in all 
growing things protoplasm dwells; without it, indeed, nothing 
could grow ; it is the vital agent, the instrument through which 
living things, both plants and animals, are built; and most likely 
is such an instrument, by virtue of its power to move and feel. 
Plants in this respect differ from animals, not in kind, but in 
degree. Both begin as protoplasm, and grow by means of pro- 
toplasm. In both cases the protoplasm tends to bury and prison 
itself in the rigid structures it builds up around it. Among the 
higher plants it does this completely, and thus checks its own 
development. Among animals it never does so, and thus reaches 
those higher stages of its own evolution which bring about the 
characteristic, and yet not absolutely distinctive features of 
animal life. In the plant protoplasm is scattered in isolated 
fragments, its movements are feeble, and its feeling dull. In 
the animal, protoplasm is gathered into masses, welded and con- 





through it, it contracted like a colossal muscular fibre and shortened itself so 
much that one end slipped away from the electrode. At the same time it 
apparently increased in width.’—Kiihne, op. cit., p. 81. 
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centrated into special organs; so feeling becomes acute, and 
motion swift and strong. The effects are widely different, but 
the fundamental causes remain the same. The vegetable proto- 
plasm is like gunpowder, scattered in grains, which, when lighted, 
go off in harmless puffs; the animal protoplasm is the same 
crapreen rammed into cartridges and fired in guns. 

Movement is not the only mode in which an animal uses up 
the force stored by in the material of his body, and expends it 
on the world around. Animals are not only machines of motion, 
but also sources of heat, and in this respect seem at first sight to 
differ widely from plants. The contrast is brought home to one 
who in mid-winter watches some sparrow hopping about on 
snow laden boughs, and realises how warm a blood is coursing 
beneath the feathers of the bird, and how cold are the twigs. 
But the contrast is one which is true of extreme members only of 
the twokingdoms. The vast majority of animals are cold blooded, 
that is to say, they fail to produce within themselves sufficient 
heat to keep their own temperature sensibly above that of the 
atmosphere which surrounds them. On the other hand, -it is 
probable that all plants produce some amount of heat, and in 
some cases, as for instance in certain opening flowers, and in 
germinating seeds, a very considerable rise of temperature is 
observed. The setting free of heat is, indeed, less characteristic 
a distinction than even the giving rise to movement, and the 
same thing may be said of the evolution of light or electricity. 

The preponderating but not exclusive part taken by animals 
in setting free, in the form either of mechanical force or of heat, 
the energy stored up in organic material, naturally leads to what 
is, after all, the fundamental distinction between plants and 
animals, and the source of all their other differences. It is in 
their modes of nutrition that plants and animals stand widest 
apart. 

"ie the sustenance of a plant, all that is absolutely necessary 
is earth, air, and water. A handful of salts, among them some 
nitrates or ammonia compounds, a good supply of water, and 
air containing some carbonic acid gas, constitute all that a plant 
needs as food, It is possible, not to say probable, that in the 
natural course of events plants do derive other matter from the 
soil; but it has been proved by experiment that they may be 
grown without them. Animals, on the contrary—even the lowest 
of them, as far as we know—must have in addition certain organic 
stuffs, must have a supply of material which’ has formed an 
essential part of some living body either vegetable or animal, 
and which still bears in its composition the mark of having 
thus partaken of vital labours. Wa tom here to have got down 
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to a solid foothold, and its solidity appears all the more assured 
when we connect with it another fundamental fact touching the 
opposite effects produced by plants and animals upon the atmo- 
sphere of the earth. Plainly stated, it is simply this,—that while 
animals are continually taking into their bodies oxygen from 
the atmosphere and giving out carbonic acid, plants are ro gp 
busy in the antagonistic task of taking in carbonic acid and 
giving out oxygen. The connection of this difference in respira- 
tion with the difference of food and the difference in the pro- 
duction of movement and heat is simple and obvious, The 
material of an animal or of a plant, and therefore the body of 
an animal or its food, represents a certain amount of stuff 
capable of being burnt by the aid of oxygen, and capable, in 
that burning, of giving rise to, of setting free, heat or some other 
mode of force—represents, in fact, a certain amount of fuel 
capable, through burning, of warming a building or of driving a 
machine.( Neglecting the other constituents, we may’ regard 
food as so much carbon, which the animal furnace burns by aid 
of its blast of oxygen into carbonic acid. Hence its heat, and 
hence its power. The duty of the plant, on the other hand, is 
to unburn carbonic acid, to sunder the molecules of that compound 
back again to their elements of carbon and oxygen ; the oxygen it 
gives to the winds, the carbon it stores up within its tissues as 
once more combustible wood, flour, and starch. Hence its lack 
of power-and its want of heat.) To unburn carbonic acid, indeed, 
is not a setting free, but a burial, an imprisonment of force ; 
and the amount of force, be it in the shape of heat or in any 
other form, set free by the burning of the carbon into carbonic 
acid is the exact measure of the force required to unburn the 
carbonic acid back again into carbon and oxygen. This un- 
burning, this deoxidation of carbonic acid and the like, is done 
by no power of the plant itself. In this matter the plant is a 
mere instrument in the hands of the all-powerful sun. The 
rays of sunlight, acting through the plant, tear molecule from 
molecule, and exhausted, so to speak, by the effort, sink, buried 
with the carbon, into the plant. What has here been said of 
carbon is also true of hydrogen and other oxydisable elements ; 
but carbon is by far the chief. The great mass of vegetable 
tissues consist of carbon,—not of pure isolated carbon, it is true, 
but of carbon still highly oxidisable, though variously arranged 
with other matters in many different stuffs. In every atom there 
is hidden buried sunlight ; and it is the sunlight which rises 
again, as heat or power, when the plant is burnt either in the 
animal furnace as food, or in the mechanic furnace as wood and 
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Thus, then, we seem to have a powerfully-marked not merely 
difference but antagonism between plants and animals, Plants 
take in force in the form of sunli ~—— it, bury it, deoxidise 
with it,(fix carbon with it, and so) gather together material and 
weave upon a mere mineral pwns a0 great green garment 
of the earth.) Animals burn, joxidise,(set free hidden energy, 
and thus distribute heat and achieve labours; and in so doing 
|waste their own bodies and scatter what the plant has gathered. 

~ What the one does the other undoes, and what the one destroys 
the other puts together. 

But these are general statements, and the question presses 
itself upon us: Is this antagonism an absolute one? Does it 
hold good always and everywhere? The remarks we made con- 
cerning the power of plants to move and feel would lead natu- 
rally to a suspicion that this antagonism could be only partial, 
and further inquiry only serves to deepen the suspicion into a 
conviction. 

Plants, we said, are merely humble instruments of the wonder- 
working sun; and when his light is withdrawn their seeming 
power goes from them and their creative labours cease. Plants 
are plants only so long as the sunlight falls upon their leaves. 
When the darkness of night covers them, their deoxidising 
work is done; no more carbonic acid is unburnt, no more 
oxygen set free, no more carbon stored up. On the contrary, 
though the impulse of the day’s light may carry onwards some 
unfinished tasks, the plant itself turns to destructive work. It 
takes in oxygen, gives out carbonic acid, and therefore probably 
wastes material and converts part of its own body into force. 
There is a see-saw of force and stuff, of building up and pulling 
down, of gain and of loss, as the light of day and the shadow of 
night pass in turn over vegetable life. It need hardly be said 
that the constructive phase is vastly the more active one: the 
gains of the day are obvious, the losses of the night are rather 
inferred than observed. 

This power of deoxidising moreover, does not belong to 
the whole plant. Such parts only of a plant as are green 
serve as the instruments of sunlight in the task of decomposing 
carbonic acid. Any part of a plant, so long as it is green, will 
answer the purpose; but in the vast majority of plants this 
function is carried on almost exclusively by leaves. They must, 
however, be green leaves. Parti-coloured leaves are useful 
only in so far as green is one of their colours; and those bright- 
coloured groups of modified leaves which we call flowers do not 
decompose carbonic acid at all. Everywhere in the vegetable 
world, from the highest plant to the lowest, do we find this bond 
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between greenness and carbon-fixing constructive power. The 
oxygen which rises in bubbles from the green scum of ponds is 
a witness of the existence of the same tie in the lowly-organised 
cellular Conferve.{ Wherever in a plant the green tint can be 
seen, there, upon examination, it will be found that carbonic 
acid is being decomposed and carbon fixed in the organic meshes 
of the being. Wherever greenness is absent, there it will be 
found that oxygen is being consumed and carbonic acid given 
off. Two great groups of plants are remarkable for the absence 
of all green colour in their tissues: the fungi, namely, and 
certain leafless parasites, They are equally remarkable for the 
absence of any power to break up carbonic acid; on the con- 
trary, they take in oxygen and form carbonic acid. Their aspect 
is the aspect of a plant, but their breathing and feeding are the 
breathing and feeding of an animal. } 

The peculiar importance of greenness in a plant, over and 
above all other colours, is shown by the fact of its being asso- 
ciated with a particular structure. If the bright petal of a 
geranium be examined with a microscope, its reds and blues 
will be found to exist in the form of.coloured fluids occupying 
the cavities of cells. If a leaf of the plant be examined in the 
same way, the green will be found concentrated in numerous 
minute corpuscles lodged in cells. The corpuscles are green, but 
the cells in which they are placed are not. These chlorophyll 
corpuscles, as they are called, may be looked upon as organs of 
greenness ; their existence is directly dependent on the influence 
of light, and they are peculiarly associated with the constructive 
labours of the plant. Let us very briefly sketch the history of a 
leaf. At first it is a little knob of colourless protoplasm near 
the summit of the growing point of the bud. This protoplasm, 
though rich in sap, differs in no essential respect from animal 
protoplasm. The definition of vegetable protoplasm, as given 
by Hofmeister, will stand as well for animal protoplasm :— 

‘Protoplasm is an essentially homogeneous substance of viscid con- 
sistency, containing an abundance of water but mingling very slowly, 
and that not in every proportion with water. It is a mixture of various 
organic constituents among which proteid and amyloid matters are 
never missing; and appears to be made up of a transparent colourless 
or pale yellow ground or basis in which are strewed a greater or less 
number of granules of variable size, but often extremely minute and of 
a different refractive power.’ 


It is new living matter, devoid of all special organs, but pos- 
sessing the fundamental attributes of life. It is irritable; it can 
move and feel ; it consumes oxygen and produces carbonic acid, 
and hence is destructive in its work. Though it increases in 
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bulk and grows, and covers itself with cellulose, it does so not 
by creating new stuffs out of the elementary substances around, 
but by appropriating material brought to it from, it may be, 
distant parts of the plant. By-and-by the leaf, growing large, 
unfolds itself to the light of the sun, and at the touch of those 
mystic rays the protoplasm builds up within itself the green 
chlorophyllic bodies. No sooner has it brought forth these than 
a change comes over its work. It begins the work of deoxida- 
tion, of fixing carbon and setting free oxygen. The fruits of its 
new labour soon become visible in the form of starch granules 
and rich sap stored up in the leaf’s cells. Henceforward, so long 
as it lives and is green, so long as sunlight falls upon it, it con- 
tinues adding busily to the resources of the plant of which it is a 
part. And what is true of part of the plant, of the leaf, is also true 
of the whole plant. A seed is put inthe ground. That seed repre- 
sents a certain amount of nutritive material. Under the influence, 
not of light, but of warmth, the seed germinates; the embryo 
plant lives upon the material of the seed, wasting part of it and 
fashioning the rest into its own body. This it does in darkness, 
all the while consuming oxygen and producing carbonic acid 
like any animal, all the while remaining colourless, or at least 
not green; and weighed in the balance the new plant, — 
aside the water that has been absorbed, is lighter than the seed 
from which it sprang. But when the young shoot, rising above 
the soil and feeling the sun, gets tipped with green, then de- 
oxidation begins, the vegetable life commences, construction 
overcomes destruction, and the plant grows heavy as well as 
big. In other words, as far as nutritive and respiratory pro- 
cesses are concerned—in fact, as far as all fundamental! vital 
processes are concerned—every plant begins -life as an animal, 
and only after a while begins to be a real plant. Should by any 
chance sunlight be denied to it as it rises from the earth, it will 
grow up a blanched straggling shoot, with no chlorophyll cor- 
puscles and no constructive powers; and having run itself up as 
long as the material in the seed can be spun out, will cease to 
grow, and so wither and die. Bearing this history in mind, it 
is easy to understand why fungi and the like are never green, 
why they always consume oxygen and give out carbonic acid, 
and why they need organic material for their nurture. 

The conclusions from these facts are obvious. The vegetable 
and animal organisms are not in radical antagonism. Underneath 
and covered over by the prominent constructive labours of the 
plant there may be found a feeble and still but universal work 
of destruction quite akin to that which is more peculiarly the 
animal’s task, The plant, like the animal, wastes its wen 
an 
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and has need of food; but it also carries in its own body a pecu- 
liar apparatus for manufacturing its own nourishment, And 
should there seem to be a difficulty in calling that food which is 
not"swallowed—which is not brought to the body from without— 
there are plants which even swallow their food. We have already 
spoken of the ameeboid phases of certain moulds, how they move 
and feel like true amcebe. These creatures have also been seen 
to eat like true amcebe, wrapping themselves round the nourish- 
ment they meet with on their travels, swallowing by fluxion and 
growing fatter and bigger through the meal. 

De Bary, writing on the Myzomycete in Hofmeister’s ‘ Hand- 
book,’ says :— 

‘In the interior of Plasmodia’ {the amorba-like phase of these moulds | 
‘may often be seen foreign bodies, fragments of dead plant-cells, spores 
of fungi, starch granules, particles of pigment, and the like, when such 
bodies have been brought into their neighbourhood. These are taken 
in by a series of determinate movements. The surface of the Plasmo- 
dium raises itself in a ridge round the object in contact with it, and 
then the edges of ridges, gradually covering the fragment up, flow 
together and unite over it. The process is quite a different one from 
that of a mere passive sinking in. Very often a layer of watery fluid 
gathers round the swallowed body, so that the latter seems to lie in 
a vacuole, like the food of the Infusoria, in their so-called gastric 
cells. The facts seem to indicate that these solid injesta are eaten 
for purposes of nutrition. Observations on Didymium Libertianum 
have shown that its Plasmodia increase very considerably in size 
without any fusion with other Plasmodia, but investigations are still 
required to determine whether this increase is due) to the solid injesta 
thus visibly swallowed or to a concomitant appropriation of invisible 
fluid nourishment.’ 


The supposed essential antagonism between animals and plants 
is moreover open to objection, not only on the score of plants 
having a destructive background to their constructive front, but 
also for the reason that animals possess, in addition to their 
obvious destructive, force-evolving, stuff-consuming work, a hidden 
but not less real constructive power. It was not very long ago 
the fashion to deny this and to regard animals as entirely and 
purely destructive. Curiously enough this opinion was in large 
measure a result of the discovery that there is not, as was once 
supposed, an absolute difference in chemical nature between the 
stuffs of a plant and those of an animal. In the early days of 
physiological chemistry wood and flour were thought to have 
nothing in common with flesh; and for the conversion of the one 
into the other almost unlimited constructive powers were allowed 
to the animal body. But when it became evident that in every 
plant there exist certain nitrogenous bodies, known under the 


name 
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name of proteids, identical or nearly so.with the proteids which 
form the essential part of all animal flesh—that starch and sugar 
are nearly the same things, and that there is no marked physio- 
logical difference between vegetable and animal fats—the neces- 
sity for constructive labour on the part of the animal body seemed 
to have passed away. The raw material was seen to be the same 
in both kingdoms, and vegetable material, in order to form part 
of animal tissues, seemed to need no building up, but merely 
some slight moulding and refinement. Since the time when this 
view was first enunciated, the advance of science has done much 
in breaking down the wall of partition between plants and animals 
as far as chemical composition is concerned ; but it has also taught 
us—and fresh lessons come in nearly every day—that we wrong 
the animal economy in limiting its constructive powers. It has 
shown us that vegetable oils will serve as animal fats, but it has 
shown us that the animal body can and does make fat out of other 
things. Starch used to be thought a characteristic vegetable 
product: we now know that animals not only bear starch in their 
tissue, but construct it in the laboratories of their own cells out 
of something else. The word ‘wood’ means almost the same 
thing as plant, and there are a few plants only which do not 
contain cellulose, the chemical basis of woody fibre. Yet certain 
animals high up in the scale, the tunicates, are clothed with some- 
thing as nearly identical with cellulose as can be, but which they 
themselves secrete. An undeniably animal creature, the hydra 
or fresh-water polype, is said to be laden with that eminently 
vegetable substance chlorophyll, with chlorophyll, too, of its 
own manufacture, not derived from vegetable food ; and the same 
fact may also be urged of many other beings generally recognised 
as animals, Many other instances of identity and analogy, such, 
for instance, as the relation of vegetable alkaloids to the nitro- 
genous crystalline matters of animal extraction, might be pointed 
out, bearing witness, some to the destructive agency of the plant, 
others to the constructive labours of the animal. Since the date 
of Professor Owen’s lectures much progress has been made in 
this direction. We will content ourselves with calling attention 
to the great gaps in our knowledge concerning the fate of the 
food we ourselves take after it has passed through those simple 
changes we call digestion. These gaps leave room for the pos- 
sible discovery of constructive processes of far greater moment 
than any with which we are hitherto familiar. Recent researches 
in digestion have rendered it probable that part of our food may, 
while still within the alimentary ground, be reduced to crystalline 
salts, and even to simple ammonia compounds, These salts thus 
produced certainly do not leave the body as such. > A; 
shou 
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should then be proved that high-born animals are so plant-like 
that they build up part of their tissues out of ammonia or nitric 
acid? There is, at least, nothing in our present knowledge to 
forbid, but much to favour, the idea that animals may have the 
power to use, and may be in the practice of using, part of the force 
which is set free by the oxidation of their food to raise other 
portions of the same food to a higher degree of composition. 
Nor is it impossible that in this they should be assisted by forces 
from without. 

In one aspect of their lives an almost complete agreement 
between plants and animals has long been recognised. In 
both the cycle of life is begun by a small round dot of living 
matter, which we call in the plant an ovule, in the animal 
anovum. In both the new life, as it breaks away from the old 
one, may be laden with much sustenance for its early days, as in 
the grain of wheat and the egg of the bird ; or it may carry with 
it but little food. In both the cycle of life comes round to the 
ovum or the ovule again. In both the uniform cycle is broken 
by other modes of establishing individual lives. In both we have 
budding, and often as the result of budding the single ovum 
brings forth a whole colony of beings bound together by a common 
trunk. As flowers and leaves are to a tree, so are polype-mouths 
to a coral-bush. In both kingdoms we may practise grafting, 
and artificially break the cycle. Both furnish us with alterna- 
tions of generation. Both finally are alike in this respect, that 
in neither kingdom can we raise a definition which shall include 
all the phases of life in that kingdom and exclude all those of the 
other. The changes which make up the history of the wheat- 
grain are wholly unlike those through which the bird’s-egg 
passes ; but the life-story of the green-pond scum differs as much 
from that of the wheat-grain as does that of the ameeba from the 
bird’s ; and the cycles of the lowly plant and of the lowly animal 
run as close together as those of their higher representatives are 
apart, No phase in the life of any creature is absolutely dis- 
tinctive either of all animals or of all plants. 

Whichever way we look at the matter, upon whatever point of 
view we take our stand—whether we dwell on form or on struc- 
ture, on force manifested, or on stuff manipulated, on influences 
which life brings to bear on the world, or on influences which the 
world brings to bear on life—in all cases, though we are able to 
trace out the development of characteristic differences in most 
members of either kingdom, we fail to find any points of absolute 
distinction, such as would help us to construct epigrammatic 
definitions of plants and animals, or through which we might 
draw a hard and fast line, rigidly dividing the one mode of life 
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from the other. But this failure does not throw upon us the 
necessity of erecting a third kingdom between the other two. On 
the contrary, we should meet with the same difficulties in attempt- 
ing to fix the limits of this new kingdom, and even find those 
difficulties multiplied manifold. Admitting the absence of abso- 
lute distinctions between animal and vegetable life, it is none the 
less possible for the zoologist to make up his mind whether he 
will class this or that creature with animals or with plants. In 
such a case he will be guided by the total impression made upon 
him by all the affinities manifested during the creature’s whole 
life history. It may be that he will be finally led by some features 
not distinctly of a vegetable nature to class the creature in question 
with a group of beings bound by inseparable bonds with unmis- 
takeable plants. Thus to take an extreme case. The ameeboid- 
mould, to which we have more than once referred, presents no 
features whatever in itself which absolutely divide it from what 
we may venture to call the true ameebe. Yet there seems to be 
no doubt that this ameeboid creature is a phase of a true mould— 
of a fungus; and no one, except for the sake of a mischievous 
worship of hard-cut definitions, would take the fungi out of the 
vegetable world. The true ameeba, on the other hand, as far as 
we know, belongs of right to those mysterious creatures, the 
foraminifera, whose chambered shells are the delight of micro- 
scopists, and whose animal nature no one disputes. 

So also with the sponges. It is not by vain discussions as 
to whether their canals and cavities ought to be called ‘ stomachis,’ 
or by inquiring whether they can ‘truly’ be said.‘ to feel’ that 
the sponges’ place in Nature can satisfactorily be settled. The 
amoeboid elements which make up their flesh, the structure of 
their horny, or calcareous, or silicious framework, the arrange- 
ment of their channels and ciliated chambers, the fashion of 
their feeding, the manner in which they produce their kind by 
true ova—all these features, and others with them, show their 
affinities with the other classes which form the great Protozoan 
region of animal life. In the words of Professor Huxley,— 

‘Some zoologists have been anxious to ——— the sponges to the 
vegetable kingdom ; but the botanists, who understood their business, 
refused to have anything to do with the intruders. And the botanists 
were quite right. Now that we know the whole cycle of the life of the 
sponges, and the characters which may be demonstrated to be common 
to the whole of this important and remarkable class, I do not think 
any one who is acquainted with the organisation and functions of 
plants will be inclined to admit that the Spongide have the slightest 
real affinity with any division of the vegetable kingdom.’ 


A much more satisfactory line of reflection is opened up for 
us 
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us when we let go these attempts to thrust the rounded doings 
of Nature into the square holes of human definitions, and come 
to regard plants and animals not as so many puppets dancing 
on the world’s great stage, each with its individual string, but 
as broken pieces of matter driven by the one flood of life, though 
spread and scattered in many different directions and whirled 
by many eddies. We may then watch how the current sets 
towards this point or towards that, producing here a vegetable, 
there an animal; here a molluscous, there a vertebrate; here a 
flowering, there a crypotogamic, stream. We may look upon 
animals and plants as starting from the same point, originating 
in the same homogeneous phase, beginning with the simple 
embodiment of vital powers in a drop of tremulous, irritable, 
nitrogenous jelly, and note how each, pursuing a different path, 
becomes more and more unlike the others the farther they all . 
travel from their common source. 

There is at bottom but one life, which is the whole life of 
some creatures and the common basis of the life of all; a life 
of simplest moving and feeling, of feeding and breathing, of 
producing its kind and lasting its day; a life which, as far as 
we at present know, has no need of such parts as we call organs, 
Upon this general foundation are built up the manifold special 


characters of animal and vegetable existence ; but the tendency, 
the endeavour, so to speak, of the plant is one, of the animal 
another; and the unlikeness between them widens the higher 
the building is carried up. As we Day along the series of 


either kingdom from low to high, 
vegetative, the animal more animal. 
We may even attempt to analyse this development of difference, 
this process of differentation, and, perhaps, trace out the factors 
which, multiplied over and over again, bring about the geometric 
progression of unlikeness. For instance, in every living thing 
there must be at each moment of its existence a part which is 
just new and a part which is becoming old. Two ways are 
open for the creature to deal with its material, Retaining the 
old, it may add to it the new; or, casting the old away, it may 
put the new in its place, It may proceed by way of addition 
or of substitution, If we run through the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms we find that in the latter, addition is the prominent 
method of nutrition; in the former, substitution. Accordingly, 
in the plant we meet with abundant repetition, with a spreading, 
straggling outline and almost unlimited growth; while in the 
animal we have a finely-finished compact form of many different 
parts skilfully packed together. 
But the one thing which draws most strongly the plant away 
from 
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from the animal and from their common ground, and which 
works the greatest changes in its history, is the appearance of 
the mysterious chlorophyll corpuscles, and the establishment 
of that wondrous deoxidizing work of sunlight, of whose action 
their presence is the token. In some of the simpler plants these 
new features make their appearance rather as special organs of 
construction and elaboration, as a sort of by-play of the creature’s 
life, in no wise interfering with its other broad vital functions ; 
and hence we see green beings still openly enjoying the power to 
move and feel. But as we pass along the ranks of plants from low 
to high, we see this special function of construction encroaching 
upon all other duties, and gradually hiding them out of sight. In 
every plant, however high, there is still mobile protoplasm," pos- 
sessing all the fundamental powers of life, capable of movement 
and sensible of shocks, breathing oxygen, and producing carbonic 
acid, and liable to be killed by suffocation when robbed of pure 
air. Yet of these things the plant itself makes no sign, unless 
most carefully questioned; for this protoplasm being not one 
whit more highly developed than the protoplasm of the lowest 
beings, cannot do even so much as they do, for it is buried and 
choked amid the treasures of woody fibre and other rich material 
which it itself has been indirectly the means of hoarding. 
Looking at the animal kingdom on the other hand, we see that 
any attempts at similar special constructive organs, if they are 
made at all, are soon given up; while that primeval quality of 
protoplasm which is neglected in the plant—the power to feel 
and move—is raised step by step to high perfection, and becomes 
the be-all of the animal’s existence. We thus come to regard 
that plant as the most plant-like which is best able to fix the 
carbon from the air, and to store up the force of the sun in 
treasuries of fuel or of food, and to recognise that animal as the 
highest animal which can best avail itself of the force thus gar- 
nered by plants, and can spend it with greatest effect in swift and 
skilful movements, and in quick and fertile sense. We are made 
to feel, too, in some dim way the grand economy of Nature 
working up the primeval protoplasm into the twin systems of 
animals and plants, each more and more unlike the other the 
more highly both are wrought, and all the while so skilfully 
fitted, that what the one does, the other leaves undone; and 
what the one becomes less and less able to do, the other becomes 
more and more powerful to achieve. Without plants animals 
would perish ; without animals plants had no need to be. 
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Art. X.—1. Speeches by the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., 
delivered in Lancashire in October, 1868. 

2. Letters on the Irish Question. By G. R. Gleig, M.A., Chap- 
Jain-General to the Forces. London, 1868. 


CHANGE would seem to be creeping over public life in 

England which, if it be real, it is especially important to 
signalise and understand. The change has been gradual, but 
promises to be rapid. It began with the Reform Act of 1832; 
it has been growing ever since; and, if we are not mistaken, it 
will be accelerated and consummated by the electoral measure 
of last Session. It springs out of a combination of circumstances, 
and is aided by many influences, and will assuredly entail many 
grave and potent consequences, In a word, a Parliamentary 
career is no longer what it used to be; it is entered upon bya 
different set of men; it is sought from other motives ; it is used 
for other purposes. The rewards it offers are fewer than for- 
merly ; and the cost and sacrifices it involves are greater. It is 
still nearly as much desired as ever, and it must always be an 
object of ambition; but the ambition which aspires to it bids 
fair to become less pure and lofty than it was and than it should 
be—less hallowed by the character of the arena in which it plays 
its part—less ennobled by a consciousness of great purposes and 
great power. The change we speak of is not completed yet, 
and therefore we see only a portion of its operation; but it is 
not the less indisputable or significant on that account. It is 
insidious; it may be slow ; it may be inevitable and incurable ; 
—but at least it ought not to be unconscious. 

Perhaps all we have to say on the subject might be summed 
up in a few words, if readers could be safely left to think out the 
matter for themselves, perceive all its bearings, and follow all its 
ramifications and applications. The truth is, then, briefly this: 
—The House of Commons is growing less attractive and less 
easy of access than of yore to the best men, while it retains all its 
charms and opens wide its doors to the worst men. Those whom 
we most need there are not those who can most easily get there, 
or most eagerly seek to be there. Those whom the country can 
well dispense with in such an ‘arthritic’ position (to use an 
expressive phrase coined by Sydney Smith) flock to it in scores, 
and step easily over the threshold. Those who have. personal, 
professional, or class interests to serve have every motive for 
entering Parliament. ‘Those who have only great public objects 
to serve, and great principles to propound and promote, are 
beginning to discover that their exertions may be far more effi- 
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cient and secure much prompter success in other careers and on 
other platforms; the seed they sow will ripen faster and bear 
richer fruit in other soils; while nowhere and on no stage is it 
so difficult for a labourer in the public vineyard to keep his con- 
science pure, his eye single, his attitude upright and unbending, 
and his course unswerving and direct. ~The price you must pay 
for the House of Commons as a stage on which to exert your 
powers and promote your ends (supposing those ends noble and 
unselfish) is disproportionately great; while the success you can 
achieve (practical and unselfish success we mean) is mo . 
tionately small—and too often soiled and mutilated as wel 
small. Macaulay long ago described Parliamentary strife as ‘a 
career in which the most its combatants can expect is that by 
relinquishing liberal studies and social comfort, by passing 
nights without sleep, and summers without one glimpse of the 
beauties of nature, they may attain that laborious, that invidious, 
that closely-watched slavery, which is mocked with the name of 
power.’ The description, true enough even in his day, is incom- 
parably truer now. The sacrifice of comfort and leisure is more 
complete, the toil severer, the slavery at once harsher and 
meaner, and the power immeasurably scantier and more illusory. 
But we must enter a little more into detail. 


Of course, a seat in Parliament is still, and will long continue 
to be, eagerly sought by large classes and by many individuals 
who have special interests to defend, special causes to serve, 
special objects to gain. It will be sought, too, by numbers who 
deem it a fit appanage or a natural corollary of their social 
position, as well as by those who a through it to attain or 


assert a social position which is not theirs by general consent or 
hereditary right. Thus, there will always be plenty of country 
gentlemen—sufficient, it may be hoped, to leaven the mass with 
a due infusion of the genuine old genial Conservatism of England 
—whose standing and influence as great landed proprietors and 
representatives of ancient families point them out as fitting repre- 
sentatives also of an order still powerful and respected. Many 
of this class, moreover—though fewer than formerly, and fewer 
perhaps year by year—will be able to secure their return, through 
the felt but unasserted influence of combined character and 
rank, without resorting to those humiliating means of canvassing 
or cajoling, or the still more humiliating means of intimidation, 
which deter the more scrupulous natures from the strife. What 
effect upon the success of candidates of this sort may be wrought 
by the votes of the new 12/. constituencies who reside in and 
about small unrepresented towns, it is too soon to judge, and is 
not worth while to guess. But that they will always come ” 
wa 
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ward in great strength for election, and be returned in consi- 
derable numbers, we may be certain, for they feel instinctively 
both that they have a right to be in Parliament and that their 
presence there is essential, and increasingly essential, to defend 
the interests of their order and to assert their due weight in the 
general councils of the nation. We need not fear, then, that 
country-gentlemen members will shrink or fail—at all events not 
for some time to come, nor till the prevalent tone and temper of 
the whole people have undergone a great change. 

Partly for the same reasons and partly for special ones appli- 
cable to themselves alone, the sons of noble families will still 
appear freely as candidates. The old sentiment—whether logi- 
cally sound or not—that their wealth and social standing entitle 
them to a large share in the county representation, still lingers 
both in their own minds and in the minds of a considerable 
portion of the electoral body. A young lord will always be a 
formidable rival on the hustings and at the poll. Two consi- 
derations, especially, will always operate powerfully in urging 
them to come forward. It is felt that not only the interests of 
the aristocracy, but the national policy most grateful to its tastes 
and principles, are most efficiently and most gracefully defended 
in the outpost of the House of Commons than in the citadel of 
the House of Peers. If anything of selfish claim mingles with 
the conflict, the selfishness is more disguised. If anything of 
bigoted or narrow sentiment is involved in the policy maintained, 
its unenlightened character is less offensive when shared and 
manifested by a popular assembly. The Lords are as well aware 
as the Radicals that all their battles will be most wisely and 
most safely fought in the Lower House ; and it is there, in con- 
sequence, that till their native sagacity altogether deserts them, 
they will seek to strengthen themselves. The other consideration 
is more personal. Every heir to a seat in the House of Lords is 
conscious that he will enter that House under a great disadvan- 
tage unless he has enjoyed a preliminary training in that other 
assembly where the mighty questions of national policy are 
debated with a fierceness and a closeness, an intensity of pur- 
pose, and an unsparing hostility, supposed to be unknown in the 
gentler and more decorous controversies of the Senate, It 
appears to be universally acknowledged that—with scarcely an 
exception—all who aspire really to be distinguished leaders in 
the House of Lords must have won their spurs in the House of 
Commons. 

The squirearchy and the aristocracy, therefore, will never be 
lacking among the aspirants to Parliamentary honours. The 
same may be said of lawyers. — professional eee i 
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will always be useful, and always needed, there, and there seems 
a certain propriety in the arrangement by which those who 
are to administer laws help to make them. Barristers, too, are 
seldom very fanatical or enthusiastic devotees on public ques- 
tions; their views and feelings are professional rather than 
political ; they can more easily than most men, and with less 
conscious insincerity or wear and tear of conscience, bend their 
somewhat flexible opinions to the requirements of this or that 
constituency ; the practicé of pleading any cause in court is a 
capital training for the task of defending any measure in the 
Senate; while, their whole life being habitually one of con- 
troversy and contention, they will not be deterred and disgusted, 
as many quiet men are, by the rough battle of the hustings. 
But besides all this, according to our present system—a system 
open, no doubt, to the strongest and gravest objections, but not 
perhaps on that account the more likely to be rectified—a seat 
in Parliament is a necessary step to the highest honours of the 
legal profession, and therefore certain to be sought and obtained 
by all its keener and more ambitious members. As‘ long as 
attorneys and solicitors general, chief justices, and lord chan- 
cellors are chosen exclusively from Parliamentary lawyers and 
political partisans, so long shall we always be secure of a sufli- 

ciency of barristers on both sides of the House of Commons, 
There is yet another class of men who, so long as legislative 
processes remain unchanged, will always abound and super- 
abound in St. Stephen’s Chapel—viz., railway directors and the 
managers and chiefs of other great companies. Their appear- 
ance there, indeed, is a phenomenon of very recent date. A 
very few years ago they were looked upon with especial dread 
and dislike by nearly all the sections which then preponderated 
and ruled in Parliament. But now they have made good their 
footing there, and, as we all know, are far more influential than is 
desirable for the public well-being. They have every motive for 
entering the House of Commons, and every facility for winning 
entrance. They are often enormously rich, and can wield many 
of the subtler influences which decide elections. Like lawyers, 
their aims, when once elected, are personal rather than political ; 
the questions which stir and guide their Parliamentary action 
are local ones, not public ones ; they acknowledge closer alle- 
giance to their company than to their party, and are supposed to 
think more of their commercial than of their electoral con- 
stituents. They form, or may form—and when they act, as 
must be anticipated, in a compact body, will form—that most 
pernicious element in the Parliamentary system, a fluctuating 
phalanx, a shifting weight, a mercenary band of guerillas, which 
can 
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can be used to determine public and party questions on other 
than public and party grounds. It is possible—we do not say it 
is probable, but it is certainly conceivable—that, under the 
influence of a number of combined magnates of the class of 
which we speak, some of the gravest and most critical measures 
of national policy, such as reform, emancipation, retrenchment, 
nay, even peace and war, might in an evenly balanced state of 
parties find their fate to depend upon such wholly irrelevant 
questions as whether the Government should purchase a par- 
ticular line, or whether the control of the State or the Parliament 
over railway management should be augmented or relaxed. 
The prospect is an obvious one, and the evil a grievous one 
enough ;—nor is it likely that the numerical strength or the 
sinister influence of the directorial interest in the House will 
ever be materially lessened until either the State takes the entire 
railway network of the country into its own hands, or till 
railway supervision and legislation are committed to an inde- 
pendent and permanent Tribunal. 

Another class of men, at least as undesirable, will always 
crowd the avenues to the House of Commons, and force, buy, or 
beg their way into it in swarms, namely the nouveaux riches,— 
those who have suddenly grown wealthy by lucky speculation or 
exceptional sagacity, and who wish to obtain by membership the 
one thing which mere money cannot purchase, It gives them 
social position, the pleasure of associating on ostensibly equal 
terms with their superiors in rank, manners, and education, an 
entrance, to some extent at least, into circles which no other key 
could open to them. It gratifies the vanity of many ; it is the first 
round of the ladder of ambition to a few. It is worth their while 
to pay any price for a scat in Parliament; and they will easily 
outbid nobler and more intellectual competitors, for the object to 
them is more essential, and the price is a smaller consideration ; 
they can afford to pay higher both in purse and principle, and 
what is great promotion for a cad is but poor temptation to a 
gentleman. Even the social reward involved in the position of a 
member of Parliament is on the decline; but it is still sufficient 
to dazzle and attract the class we speak of. A worse or less 
worthy class of politicians it is impossible to conceive; they have 
had no liberal education to enlighten or enlarge their minds ; 
they have had no political training to teach them wide views of 
public questions or a high sense of public duty; their opinions 
will be the mere shibboleths, not even of a party, but of a 
section ; and they will be peculiarly accessible to the less pure and 
dignified influences which haunt the purlieus of Parliamentary 
life. They can contribute little to the wisdom of the Senate, 
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. nothing to its dignity; while on the other hand they will be 
among the most effective agents in bringing about that slow 
degeneracy in its tone and reputation which we augur and 
deplore.* 

But while all the classes we have enumerated will press into 
the House of Commons as eagerly as ever, there is another class 
to which it is yearly becoming at once less accessible and less 
attractive,—a class which, to our thinking, is more needed there 
than ever, and more needed than any other—those who enter it 
as educated and disciplined politicians, intending to become 
ministers and statesmen ;—young men of independent minds 
and means, who embrace public life as a noble career and a 
liberal profession, hoping no doubt to rise to fame and distinction 
on that arena, but hoping yet more ardently to do good service 
to their country in the widest field which it offers to a noble 
ambition, and to govern and guide it to destinies not unworthy 
of the historic past. To take a part in the administration of the 
State Dr. Arnold long ago pronounced “the highest earthly 
desire of the ripened mind ;” and he was right; the profession 
of politics rightly estimated, all its grander possibilities fully 
realised, all its solemn obligations adequately felt, all its legiti- 
mate prizes valued at their intrinsic worth, is the noblest a 
citizen can embrace ; and as such used to draw within the sphere 
of its attractions all the finest minds and the most superb 
abilities of each successive generation, its purest patriotism, 
its loftiest aspirations, its profoundest practical sagacities,— 
Burke and Canning, Pitt and Mackintosh, Peel, Macaulay, and 
a host of minor but still shining lights. Now, to men of this 
sort, unless indeed gifted with splendid and exceptional oratorical 
powers, Parliament will become, is already becoming, far less 





* An analysis of the new House of Commons given in the ‘ Pall-mall Gazette ’ 
strikingly confirms the above remarks. It contains 45 heirs-apparent or = 
tive to peerages, besides 65 younger sons of noble families, and 94 near blood- 
relatives of the peerage, “giving nearly one-third of the entire assembly belonging 
to the aristocracy. ides these, there are found 63 baronets, actual or expectant, 
and a large number of wealthy but untitled squires. Altogether nearly half the 
House of Commons belong to the landed nobility and gentry. The commercial 
class is represented by 116 members, of whom 4 are contractors ; and though the 
directorial element has been somewhat reduced, there are still 121 railway 
directors, The professional and intellectual class, ‘men of ideas rather than of 
means’ (leaving out the ministerial politicians par excellence, like Mr. Lowe and Mr. 
Gladstone), are scarcely over 50, ere are about 100 naval and military officers, 
but most of these belong more properly to the aristocratic or landed class. Add 
to this summary a classification of and the analysis is complete. Thus, 
about 40 members are under 30 years of age; 150 between 30 and 40; 368 between 
40 and 60; 100 above 60. Certainly the analysis is, in one sense, reassuring. It 
does not seem as if any one of the three great elements of rashness and revolutionary 
aspirations would abound—youth poverty, or unrecognized ability. 
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easy of access and far less desirable than of yore. The fact can 
scarcely be doubted, and the reasons are not far to seek. 

In the first place, to a really intellectual man, the House of 
Commons can scarcely afford an intellectual treat. It is more likely 
to prove a perpetual intellectual irritation. The occasions when 
great minds rise to great emergencies, and put forth their finest 
efforts in a worthy cause, are few and far between; and even on 
those occasions one hour of genuine mental enjoyment is usually 
purchased by three or four of deplorable seccatura. The attend- 
ance exacted is pretty close and constant, and is most often mere 
hard endurance, Four nights out of five are occupied with 
matters of business and detail, with the particulars of the esti- 
mates, with local questions, with the fancies of special members 
like Mr. Whalley, with squabbles on important but uninteresting 
concerns, like the Metropolitan Markets Bill; and any drearier 
occupation to cultivated natures cannot well be imagined. But 
what is even worse and more provoking is that, even when really 
great questions come on for discussion, and when the gravest 
political issues are at stake, the debates for the most part are 
disappointing and disheartening in the extreme to all whose 
intelligence qualifies them thoroughly to measure the magnitude 
and depth of the subject in hand. There is no fathoming of the 
matter; no true measuring and meeting the opponent's case ; 
three-fourths of the controversy ride off upon side issues; the 
most exciting moments of the conflict are invariably those of 
personal incrimination and retort; arguments are used in the 
heat of rhetoric which no qualified dialectician would venture 
to adduce in writing, and which no candid disputant could read 
with patience; the best efforts of the best speakers consist far 
oftener of appeals to passion and to interest than of pleas addressed 
to sober thought ; for one hour of real reasoning, you have five 
of clap-trap, of injurious sophistry, of windy declamation, of 
eloquence unquestionable but irrelevant, of statements that 
will not bear a moment’s investigation, of logic that a moment’s 
calm reflection would scatter to the winds. It is doubful whether 
any man ever mastered any question by merely listening to a 
Parliamentary debate ; and it is difficult to read one in ‘Hansard’ 
without grief, shame, and weariness of spirit. 

There was a time when Parliament was the chief arena and 
instrument of power, when it was necessary to sit there in order 
to carry measures, or to dictate or determine policy. Itis scarcely 
so now. It has become rather a Court where the decrees of the 
nation are registered and reduced to shape, than where they are 
originated and concocted. It reflects and ventilates the national 
conceptions, and desires, and volitions; it never creates them, 
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it seldom guides or controls them ; it only partially and occa- 
sionally modifies them. Formerly, even within our own day, 
a Minister could usually procure the enactment of any measure 
he brought forward, with no very material changes. Now, even 
popular and powerful Ministers can never feel confident of doing 
so. Ministerial power, now-a-days, is subject to the condition of 
persuading 658 individuals, a far larger proportion of whom than 
formerly feel called upon to think for themselves, while perhaps 
scarcely a larger proportion are truly qualified to think. Indi- 
vidual members, again, bent upon great objects, or who go into 
Parliament in order to carry measures on which they have set their 
heart, find it next to impossible to move that inert mass, except 
by going to the fountain head of the constituencies. Enthusi- 
astic senators have touching tales to tell of the obstacles they 
encounter when they take in hand a public cause which they 
have thoroughly mastered, and endeavour to make it prevail in 
the House of Commons; the obstacles from honest but impe- 
netrable stupidity, from pure inertia, from local interests, from 
class opposition, from lower motives still, It is far easier, and 
a far speedier process, to influence Parliament by exciting 
and indoctrinating the nation than by the more direct process 
of labour within its walls, Cobden made little impression upon 
the House of Commons till he took to lecturing and arguing 
out of doors. Let any one bent upon a great social reform, or 
an unquestionable and much needed administrative improve- 
ment, attempt to interest the Minister most immediately connected 
with his project, and to enlist his exertions in its favour,— 
and ten to one the Minister will tell him it is idle to bring it 
forward unless ‘ pressure from without’ shall have forced it on 
public attention, and given Government power to carry it through 
a torpid or reluctant House. 

There is no doubt that if a manis a born orator, Parliament 
affords him a magnificent, almost an unrivalled pulpit. He 
addresses there a selecter audience directly, and a wider audi- 
ence indirectly, than he could obtain on any other arena, But 
even then he wields power rather through and over the outside 
world which he convinces or persuades than in the assembly 
which first hears his words. He is heard by a vastly more numerous 
circle than he could reach probably in any other way, while the 
immediate gratification to pardonable vanity and honourable 
pride is incomparably greater. Indeed, there is perhaps scarcely 
in life a delight equal to that of the orator, who has fully mas- 
tered the minds, and is really for the moment wielding the sym- 
pathies, of an intellectual audience like the House of Commons. 
But unless in these rare and exceptional instances, the mind of 
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the age—and especially the temporary, fluctuating, practical 
phase and fragment of that mind which we call ‘ public opinion,’ 
and which politicians most seek to mould—is far more easily 
and more deeply, as well as more widely, influenced by the 
writers than by the speakers of the day. The Press exercises 
moreover a far more extensive and more powerful, as well as a 
prompter empire than formerly over the mind of the nation. 
Larger numbers take a vivid interest in politics and social ques- 
tions ; larger numbers can read; the mental food provided for 
them is stronger in quality as well as incomparably more abundant. 
For one magazine that our fathers had, we have ten. For one 
newspaper of the ante-Reform generation, at least five flourish 
now; and many of those five are daily instead of weekly, and 
sell for a penny instead of sixpence, and circulate by thousands 
instead of hundreds. To an extraordinary, probably a mis- 
chievous degree, men who read books formerly read periodicals 
now. The vitality of the national intelligence has been incal- 
culably enhanced ; it is more susceptible to impressions, and 
the avenues through which impressions reach it have been inde- 
finitely multiplied. The staff of writers, too, is beyond com- 
parison more numerous ; they write better, usually in a higher 
tone, nearly always with more knowledge, on the whole, we 
think, more decorously, more moderately, more fairly, and with 
that stronger sense of responsibility which springs out of the 
consciousness of power. In point of mere style the improve- 
ment is extraordinary ; it is rare to meet with bad and clumsy 
writing now, and it is not rare to encounter compositions of 
singular terseness, vigour, and even racy eloquence. 

It is impossible for any one conversant with the motive 
agencies of the time not to recognise the extent to which the 
Press now performs—some might say ‘usurps’—many of the 
functions both of Parliament and the Executive Government: 
in fact, does their legislative and administrative work for them, 
or shows them how it should be done. Measures have to be 
prepared out of doors, as well as the mind of the people to be 
prepared for them. The Administration scarcely ever detects 
an abuse or forestalls'a grievance, or rectifies either, till forced 
by the urgent and reiterated comments of the Press and the 
menacing public feeling which these excite. It may not be as 
much to blame for this seeming abnegation of its functions as at 
first appears ; for it is busy, feeble, and hampered, and has little 
leisure, little energy, little taste for works of supererogation. 
But the fact is so. The most discreditable instances of mis- 
management and cruelty connected with the administration of 
the Poor-Laws have lasted for years, undisturbed by official 
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vigilance, and might have been perpetuated for many years more 
had it not been for the restless investigations and the ceaseless 
outcries of the Press, The same may be said in reference to 
the Army and Navy. The journals of the day may not always 
have been wise, nor always quite well-informed, in the matters 
they have dragged to light in these two services; but without 
them these matters never would have come to light at all. 
Whom do stupid and oppressive magistrates, local tyrants, job- 
bing or malfeasant officials, dread most? Not the House of 
Commons, not the Home Secretary, not their immediate chiefs ; 
but the newspapers, whose omnipresent watchfulness nothing 
escapes, and whose audacity no influence or rank can daunt. 
Again, what great reform, what signal improvement, what vast 
social blessing, ever originated within the office or department 
most concerned, was volunteered, or really inaugurated, or spon- 
taneously conceived within its walls? Ministers are almost 
never initiators—scarcely, perhaps, can be. In reference even to 
minor evils, the case is similar. If we want to force policemen 
to do their duty and protect our peace and property, if we 
want convicts to be kept in gaol or supervised when they 
come out, we do not apply to the Home Secretary (and 
get snubbed), we ‘write to the “ Times,”’ (and are listened 
to). It is the same with legislation. The House of Commons 
does not open questions, seldom even really originates measures. 
In fine, what new law is ever passed, what old law is ever re- 
pealed, what beneficent line of policy is ever entered upon, what 
grave or pressing evil is ever officially dealt with, what legis- 
lation, in a word, is ever done, till the outside public, acting 
through the Press and roused to action by it, has at once forced 
Parliament to take up the question and enabled Parliament to 
settle it? 

Not only has the writer far greater true power than the speaker 
and the member of moulding public opinion and directly 
affecting both legislative and administrative action ; not only can 
he do more good and prevent more evil—and the power wielded 
by a vigorous and well-informed pen, addressing day after 
day an audience of from 20,000 to 200,000 readers, a great pro- 
portion of whom belong to the governing and legislating classes, 
cannot easily be measured—but this power is within the reach of 
many more aspirants, and it is far easier of attainment. For one 
effective speaker you may find twenty effective writers. The 
writer, too, needs nothing but education, talent, and knowledge. 
He is called upon for no preliminary expenditure. He need 
go through no dirty or degrading work. ere are no dragons 
standing on the threshold of his arena to drive all poor and all 
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fastidious men away. He can begin his task without the eze- 
quatur of a returning-oflicer, or the sweet voices of a hard-to- 
please constituency. Pen and ink, and access to some one of 
the thousand organs of opinion, are all he wants; and when he 
begins, he has the inestimable advantage of being a free man 
instead of a pledged and fettered one. The journalist can expose 
his whole case, and make the most of his arguments and facts. 
He needs neither to trim, nor flatter, nor disguise. The member 
of Parliament must perpetually compromise and emasculate not 
only his measures but his pleas ; sacrifice much to carry a little ; 
give up one point to buy off this opposition ; modify another 
to conciliate that ally; not unfrequently mask or surrender his 
brightest reasons and most forcible representations in order to 
avoid offending colleagues whose support is indispensable ; nay, 
even sometimes, though a man of the most superior intellect and 
established fame, sacrifice wide-reaching views and philosophic 
principles, or place them in abeyance, in obedience to the harsh, 
low exigencies of party strife. In endeavouring to get things 
done, you are forced incessantly to bend, to swerve, to bargain, 
to compromise, if not to truckle. In showing what things ought 
to be done, and why, you can resume your manly attitude and 
your outspoken truth. 

Even if Parliament were more attractive and more rewarding 
than we have seen it is to those young men of talent and educa- 
tion (apart from rank or wealth) who, fired with the noble am- 
bition of statesmanship, wish to embrace Politics as a profession, 
it is to them far less accessible than formerly. In fact, they are 
precisely the class to whom it is not accessible. In other times, . 
men of this sort had made themselves known at college or in 
society, or perhaps by their writings, to the Ministers or chiefs of 
party, who were always on the look-out for rising ability where- 
with to recruit their respective ranks ; they had a quick eye for 
serviceable genius, and were at once eager to enlist it and able 
to reward it. A generation ago, it is scarcely too much to say 
that any young man of energy and talent, desirous to enter the 
House of Commons and likely to succeed there, was certain of a 
seat. He was brought in by Whigs or Tories for a nominee 
borough, and when he had once made himself known he could 
command the suffrages of larger constituencies if he wished. 
Now, he has no such means of access. He is unknown, and can 
scarcely make himself known, to popular city constituencies, and 
counties are both out of his reach and out of his line. Middle- 
class electors don’t go to college and make friends there; they 
do not read books or pamphlets extensively ; and four-fifths of 
the political writing of the day is anonymous, Nor are they, 
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as of old, ready to accept the recommendation of Ministers and 
leaders in favour of a young genius of whom they have never 
heard before. Their ‘world knows nothing of its greatest men’ 
—not, at least, till they have become great; and how are they 
to do this if the opportunity is never given them? The sort 
of men whom large boroughs prefer and select—and all small 
boroughs would seem to be dead or doomed—are either eminent 
and established political leaders; or young nobles who have 
accepted popular or locally-prevalent opinions; or favourite 
demagogues and agitators who share or reflect their extreme 
doctrines; or, still oftener and increasingly, local celebrities, 
fellow-townsmen who have made themselves respected or con- 
spicuous by a useful or successful life, or prominent and influ- 
ential by mere overshadowing wealth, and who, therefore, ex vi 
termini, are pretty sure to be well advanced in years, For the 
unknown man, for the moderate man, for the thoughtful and 
conscientious man, who can neither swallow shibboleths nor 
purchase votes, there would seem to be no place reserved, no 
avenue left open. 

But this is not all, nor the worst. To the men we are 
imagining, and whom few will deny to be the most desirable 
and promising elements of future statesmanship—the men of 
clear intellects, strong convictions, high purposes and honest 
minds, who must think for themselves and think in detail and 
not in the lump, who know facts too thoroughly, and have mas- 
tered principles too profoundly, to be either fanatical or extreme, 
and who have recognised how shallow and unsound are many of 
the schemes which most tickle the popular fancy—to such men 
the circumstances that stand at the very threshold of political 
life are singularly repellent. The conditions of candidature, the 
indispensable means to success, revolt them. However philo- 
sophical and practical they may be, the finest, and fairest, and 
most far-seeing minds are necessarily in a slight degree fastidious, 
and the natures who will make the strongest and grandest states- 
men are necessarily, in not a slight degree, inflexible. They will 
resent the dictation, they will despise the superficiality, they 
will be disgusted at the virulence and unfairness, which 
meet them at the outset before they can even be accepted as 
candidates, and accompany and irritate them at every further 
step they take. It will be eminently difficult for them, and will 
be felt as painfully degrading, to have as it were to accept and 
re-echo the coarse and therefore false shapes which their well- 
digested Liberal or Conservative views assume in the minds and 
clamorous dogmatism of the grocers and publicans whose 
‘ sweet voices’ they solicit, and who for the moment can make 
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or mar their prospects. They shrink from the notion of becoming 
almost the delegates—and delegation is more and more growing 
the favourite conception of representation among popular cor- 
stituencies—of electors who cannot even for a moment rise to 
the comprehension of the deeper, loftier, subtler, remoter issues 
involved in all great political questions. Their sincerity will be 
outraged, and their consciences, if either strong or tender, will 
be stained, by having to suppress or disguise or modify that 
portion or that nwance of their doctrines, perhaps to them the 
most cherished and the most certain of all, which the electors 
would neither understand nor like. They cannot ‘stoop to 
conquer ;’ they feel it as something incongruous and unfit for 
wisdom and knowledge to stand cap in hand before ignorance 
and folly ; their dignity recoils from the mere clap-trap oratory 
of the platform or the committee-room. Yet all these things 
they must submit to if they are to win. 

These have at all times been to some extent the conditions of 
successful candidature in popular constituencies, and now all 
constituencies may be called popular, and the onerousness and 
severity of these conditions are increasing year by year. But 
with the new Reform Bill another concomitant of election contests 
will creep in, almost more evil and intolerable than the old ones, 
the first indications of which have become already unmistakeably 
apparent. The size and unwieldiness of the new constituencies, 
and the crowds of candidates, while they make canvassing more 
difficult and are likely to alter the forms of electoral corruption, 
have an inevitable tendency to throw the business into the 
hands of wire-pullers and professional electioneerers, usually 
the narrowest, most undesirable, and most unscrupulous of poli- 
ticians—men who make the canvassing, organisation, and manage- 
ment of voters their vocation; who will contract for the support 
of classes, of sections, and of cliques; who will, by ‘ caucuses’ 
and committees, as it were discount and prefigure the election ; 
who must be conciliated and reckoned with as distinct potentates 
and influences probably weightier than any other, and dependence 
on whom may be made, and will be felt to be, especially humi- 
liating to the man of unsoiled patriotism and unselfish ambi- 
tion. Belonging to no interest, refusing to lend himself to any 
faction, too eclectic, because too reflective and too just, to go the 
whole hog with any party, too honest to swell a cry, too inde- 
pendent to sink into a delegate, too proud to canvass and too poor 
to bribe—the candidate we are describing—the wanted embryo 
statesman—will’ be nowhere at the poll, if even he be suffered 
to become a candidate at all. Why, then, should first-rate 
intellects and first-rate natures be eager to enter the Great Council 
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of the Nation, when they must soil themselves in order to get 
entrance, and find themselves shorn of half their freedom and 
half their strength when they have entered ? 


Many of the above remarks might derive apt illustration and 
confirmation from the recent careers of two of the most eminent 
Liberal politicians of the day, Mr. Mill and Mr. Gladstone. Both 
stood high in the esteem, confidence, and admiration of their 
countrymen. Both held a position as public men which scarcely 
anything could shake; which surely, as it seemed, might enable 
as well as entitle them to guide opinion and not to follow it, to 
insist upon their own views, to stand aloof from and above 
popular clamour, to disregard pressure from without, steadily to 
reject or wisely to modify the narrow creeds and battle-cries of 
Party—in a word, not only to lead but to ‘educate’ their 
followers in a wider sense than that in which the phrase was 
originally used. If any two public men might have been 
expected to keep themselves free from the crippling, narrowing, 
lowering, staining influences of party action and of popular 
election, it was certainly the calm philosopher of Westminster 
and the consummate orator and statesman who is now Prime 
Minister. Yet both philosopher and statesman succumbed 
apparently without effort or recalcitrance to the hard exigencies 
of the arena and the ranks. The writer, who had won such an 
exceptional reputation as an economist and reflective politician, 
—lost it nearly all as soon as he fell in with the hurrying and 
shouting mass of Radicals, attended their stormy meetings, and 
echoed their pet phrases and their shallow cries. His spécialité 
was sunk; he seemed to accept at once, and almost in its 
entirety, the mischievous article of faith with ordinary politicians 
—that in order to exert any power you must pull with your set 
and act en masse ; and thus he abnegated altogether the proud and 
unique position which he might have held, and which his ad- 
mirers had sent him to Parliament in order that he should hold— 
that of a Moderator amid the blind war of faction, too calm to share 
the passions that raged around him, too sagacious to be deluded 
by the fancies, and too profound and far-sighted to rest in the 
fallacies and superficialities of less gifted reformers. He seemed 
almost to lose his head, to forget his mission, to forsake his 
written principles; he associated with Mr. Beales and Mr. 
Bradlaugh, and once or twice stepped down as nearly to their 
demagogic level as his originally lofty nature could ; he became 
as extreme as any Radical, and expressed himself as passionately 
as any Irishman. No writer ever argued with such cogency as 
he had done, in his masterly Treatise on ‘ Representative Govern- 
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ment,’ against placing power in the hands of the unfit and un- 
prepared -masses, or giving equal electoral privileges to the 
ignorant as to the educated and informed—in favour of the 
principle of plural voting, and of the adequate and proportionate 
representation of minorities, and of other wise and righteous 
provisions and securities ;—yet he made either no fight at all, or 
a most languid one, for his cherished dogmas, while he gave 
himself up cordially and zealously to a noisy party by whom they 
were held in utter abomination and contempt, and was among 
the most energetic in passing a Reform Bill in which every 
sound position he had laid down was traversed or set at naught. 
We do not for an instant mean to charge Mr. Mill with either 
insincerity or tergiversation—no one acquainted with him would 
dream of preferring such a charge; but the more honest and 
wise he is, the sadder and the harsher are the exigencies (party 
or electoral) which have dragged down so much honesty and 
wisdom to so low a level. ‘To such base uses’ do the best of us 
return, when we are borne along by an electoral system which 
forces wisdom to solicit the suffrages of folly and to abnegate its 
wisdom in order to obtain them, and then afterwards to swim 
with the prevalent folly or passion of the hour, on pain of being 
left stranded and useless on the bank. 

Mr. Gladstone’s electioneering speeches in Lancashire illus- 
trated another phase of the evil. No great statesman or Prime 
Minister has ever so ‘stumped it’ before (to use an American 
expression)—in this country at least. Pitt, Peel, Canning (gene- 
rally), Palmerston, Lord Stanley, and Mr. Disraeli, sat for close 
or safe constituencies, and so avoided the degrading and perilous 
necessity ; and if Mr. Gladstone had been content to sit for Ripon 
instead of South Lancashire, he might have escaped like them. 
Many of these speeches are of a high order of oratorical merit— 
as, indeed, they could scarcely fail to be; and the rapid suc- 
cession in which they were delivered was a perfect marvel of 
physical and intellectual vigour. They may have done much 
towards instructing the constituency, no doubt; but they did 
much also towards damaging the orator’s style of thought and 
political philosophy, and laying up for him future embarrass- 
ments. Addressing popular, mixed, and not very cultivated or 
discriminating audiences, whose prejudices were strong and 
whose creed was narrow, Mr. Gladstone could not help—what 
born orator can?—sympathising sensitively with those around 
him, and catching and reflecting their tone and sentiments, rather 
than inoculating them with his own. Crowds of them were 
Irish, the larger number were wildly radical ; and Mr. Gladstone 
lowered to his hearers as he warmed to his subject. He said 
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much which we can hardly think he would have said had he 
been in Downing Street or in the House of Commons, instead of 
on the platform,—had he given himself time to examine his 
statements, to weigh his doctrines, or recast his logic. In a 
word, he was the politician struggling for a seat, not the statesman 
guiding an empire. Naturally enough, but not the less mis- 
chievously, speaking in manufacturing cities swarming with 
immigrants from the sister island, he committed himself to the 
thoughtless formula, so often heard of late, of ‘ governing Ireland 
according to Irish ideas,’ and doing for our fellow-subjects across 
the Channel what they would, if they could, do for themselves, 
He gave himself no time to reflect—some brother-orators in 
Dublin were not long in reminding him—what were those Irish 
ideas and objects which he proposed to — as the guiding 
inspiration and polestar of his Irish policy. Yet they were noto- 
rious enough; they have never been concealed or disguised ; 
they are proclaimed at every public meeting, and wherever Irish- 
men assemble ; they were only last year deliberately re-announced 
by ‘the calm men of Limerick.’ They are the Repeal of the 
Union ; ‘Ireland for the Irish ;’ fixity of tenure ; and—though 
less strongly desired, and therefore less prominently avowed— 
Catholic ascendancy. With four-fifths of Irishmen, told by the 
head, those are the cherished objects next their hearts— the 
things they dream of, the things they yearn for, the aims to 
which their political activity is and will be directed—longings 
which have taken the form and assumed something of the in- 
tensity of passions. Are they aims, hopes, desires, passions, 
which Mr. Gladstone, as Prime Minister, is prepared to further 
or concede? It is true the Irish call them by slightly different 
names, names which throw a seeming halo of prima facie right 
and justice round them in their eyes. In popular parlance they 
are the Re-establishment of our Nationality; the ending of 
foreign domination; the restoration of the soil to its rightful 
owners; the re-instalment of the Old Church in its old place and 
its old possessions. Now, is there the least doubt that these are 
the ‘Irish ideas’? And is there one of them which the Liberals 
as a body dream of adopting as the basis of their policy towards 
Ireland—which they do not know would be ruinous to Ireland— 
which they would not resist to the death as at once unjust, im- 
politic, and fatal alike to the Island and the Empire? Is it not, 
then, simply immoral, as well as short-sighted and unsagacious, 
in a leading statesman to coquet and dally with them for one 
moment, in obedience to the low and selfish exigencies of party 
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some remarks about the characteristics of our fellow citizens 
across St. George’s Channel, which must have amused those 
who heard him not a little, and which irresistibly suggest the 
inference that the Channel in question has been to him, both 
mentally and materially, an impassable gulf—that he has never 
seen Ireland, or in the least degree realised what manner of men 
the Irish are. He actually ridiculed thé notion that the Irish 
are a turbulent and contentious race, naturally pugnacious and 
really fond of fighting as an excitement and diversion. Like all 
intense natures, Mr, Gladstone has singular difficulty in figuring 
to himself natures utterly dissimilar to his own; and he pro- 
nounced the existence of people to whom rows and squabbles 
were instinctive and delightful to be as absurd and self-refuting 
a conception as the existence of a one-armed or a one-legged 
tribe. He propounded this strange fallacy—so exactly, as we 
all know, the reverse of trae—for the sake of drawing from it the 
inference that the ceaseless turbulence and violent discontent 
and ferocious animosities which undeniably do distinguish 
Ireland, since they cannot be the spontaneous produce of the 
native character, must be due to our injustice and oppression. 
Now, of injustice and oppression in that country there has in 
times past been a terrible amount, as we all admit and deplore ; 
but if there is one characteristic which, from the days of King 
John, through the days of Elizabeth, and down to our own day, 
has been notorious of the Irish, it is not so much their quarrel- 
someness and pugnacity, as their actual Jove of fighting. 
Faction-feuds are the native growth of the soil—to be found in 
no other land, unless in Corsica under the considerably modified 
form of the vendetta; they have prevailed at all dates; they 
exist in every county; they are fierce, they are persistent and 
hereditary, they are motiveless, unless we accept the ineradicable 
propensity of the natural man as a motive. Sir G. Cornewall 
Lewis, in his book on ‘Irish Disturbances,’ describes them, their 
obstinacy, their extent, the murderous ferocity with which they 
are fought out, and the utter failure of all attempts to trace their 
origin or pretext—matters as to which the combatants are as 
ignorant as the priests who try to separate them or the magis- 
trates who are forced to punish them. We ourselves recently 
endeavoured to ascertain the meaning and beginning of one of 
these faction-fights which breaks out again year after year, and 
has caused many broken heads and some lost lives; but resident 
gentry, committing magistrates, clerks of the peace, judges of 
assize, have all assured us that the inquiry has baffled their most 
curious research. But every one agrees that these faction-fights 
have invariably three notable features; first, that nobody can 
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explain them ; secondly, that they are never directed against 
Saxon intruders, or heretical episcopalians, or obnoxious land- 
lords, but always break out among native Irish, and are in fact 
a purely family amusement; and thirdly, that they cease imme- 
diately by common agreement, and as it were by magic, so soon 
as a general rebellion or any extensive resistance to the con- 
stituted authorities of the realm, offers a more tempting field for 
the indulgence of the national propensity. It is wonderful that 
Mr. Gladstone, living within six hours’ distance of so peculiar a 
people, should never have heard of their most peculiar charac- 
teristic. It is almost more wonderful that, being thus unac- 
quainted with their nature, he should so confidently undertake to 
legislate for them and to loyalise them. 

One other lamentable illustration of the degree in which 
statesmanship may be impaired and lowered by the miscella- 
neous oratory exacted of popular candidates, is furnished by 
Mr. Gladstone’s speech at Wigan. He almost threatened his 
antagonists with popular—that is mob—dictation, by holding it 
over them as the historically probable consequence of their 
resistance to what he assumed to be the will of the people ; and 
he almost, if not quite, condoned that dictation by speaking of it 
without one word of needed and obligatory condemnation, and 
by most mischievously and unfaithfully implying that the 
organised violence of roughs led by the more intemperate of 
the Radicals was the expression of the national will. 


‘The repeal of the Test Act was forced on the Government of the 
Duke of Wellington in 1828; Roman Catholic Emancipation in 1829 
was forced on the same Govetnment. The first plan of the reform of 
Parliament which took place in 1832 was resisted by the Tory party 
of this country, until they were compelled to read the whole of that 
question in the lurid lights of the fires of Bristol and Nottingham. 
The same course was unhappily pursued with regard to the second 
chapter of the history of Reform. Reform was stoutly, tenaciously 
resisted throughout the Session of 1866, until we were ejected from 
office, and it was again rejected when the population of London, indig- 
nant at the manner in which the subject was paltered with, claimed 
the right to go to Hyde Park and make known their grievances, and 
when the world was astounded by hearing that in the centre of the 
English metropolis the railings of Hyde Park had been torn down.’ 


By speaking thus on such a subject and such an occasion, Mr. 
Gladstone not only lost a great opportunity— it is scarcely too 
much to say that he abused it. It should have been left to Mr. 
Bright, who suggested an intimidating assemblage in Palace 
Yard, to describe Mr. Beales’ mob as ‘the population of 
London.” 


Well, 
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Well, Mr. Gladstone has got his prophesied majority and his 
coveted office, and such power as office now-a-days can yield. The 
country has spoken out, and spoken most decidedly in his favour, 
and has placed him at the head of a following more numerous 
than has supported any Premier since Lord Grey, in 1832. The 
mere numerical result of the elections must be satisfactory enough 
to him; but the personal and local incidents attending them are 
not without significant warnings, which he will do well not to 
despise, A signal victory has been won, but many distinguished 
combatants have been left upon the field. He has lost his 
Secretary for War, his quondam Secretary of the Treasury, his 
Minister for Trade, his ‘Minister for Education, his late Finance 
Minister for India, He has lost his ‘guide, philosopher, and 
friend’ at Westminster; he has lost his own seat for his own 
county ; he has been rejected this Parliament for Lancashire, as 
he was rejected last Parliament for Oxford, and has had to retire 
upon a quasi-metropolitan borough. Conservatives have gained 
seats in the three most indicative cities of the kingdom—London, 
Westminster, and Manchester ; and have kept their old grasp on 
Liverpool. But the most significant fact of all is the unexpected 
strength which they have shown in the manufacturing towns of 
Lancashire, the especial home of the ideal new elector,’ ‘ the 
intelligent and independent working-man.’ Lancashire never 
discarded so many Liberals or returned so many Conservatives 
before. All the eight county members belong to that party. 
Bolton, Blackburn, Preston, Clitheroe, Ashton, Stalybridge, and 
Stockport (these two boroughs, though just across the border, 
belong to the same group,) are all in the right list; while Salford 
and Manchester (virtually one city) have returned three Conserva- 
tives out of five members. 

Nevertheless, as we said, the new Reform Act has given the 
Liberal leader even a larger majority than the first Reform Act 
gave the Whig Premier in 1832. Yet Earl Grey’s Ministry was 
out of office in 1834. An overwhelming majority is proverbially 
a precarious one, especially under an unconciliatory chief and 
with a skilful and vigilant antagonist—especially, too, when it is 
so little homogeneous and contains so many discordant elements, 
and has an immediate task before it singularly calculated to bring 
out all latent differences, and to try and test whatever statesman- 
ship may be found among its members, We are not going to 
indulge in any vaticinations, which are always presumptuous and 
usually unsafe; but it has already become obvious that Mr. Glad- 
stone’s real difficulties will begin when he sets to work to frame 
and lay before the House the details of his measure—the several 
enactments by which he proposes to carry out the disestablish- 
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ment and disendowment of the Irish Church. His answers to the 
few questions addressed to him on the subject show that he is 
growing uncomfortably conscious of this himself. It is one thing 
—and an easy thing—for a popular ’assembly to ‘resolve’ that a 
deed shall be done; it is a very different, and a much harder 
thing, for a statesman to embody that resolve in fitting, workable, 
passable, legislation. The very second clause of the Bill to be 
framed will gravel the politician who has to prepare it, and bring 
him up sharply on his haunches—to borrow a phrase from the 
riding-school ; for it will be necessary not only to disestablish and 
disendow, but to re-establish and re-endow. Parliament will have 
to create a body to replace the State in its relation to the Irish 
Church—to receive the residual property which confiscation 
spares and the new funds which awakened piety pours in—to 
appoint the clergymen whose patrons have been deprived of their 
right of presentation—to constitute the government of the now 
Free Church, to determine its doctrines, to carry out its disci- 
pline—to supersede, in fact, at once the Crown, the Bench of 
Bishops, the proprietors of advowsons, and the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council. Of whom is that body to consist? How 
is it to be created? How are vacancies in it to be filled up? 
What are to be the range and limits of its power and functions? Is 
it to be a Board of Commissioners nominated by the Crown? That 
will be the creation of a new establishment. Is it to be Convoca- 
tion or a Synod, reinforced by a certain proportion of such laymen 
as could be induced to form part of such an assembly? No one 
really attached to the interests of the Church, or bent upon calling 
into existence a governing body that should live and thrive, would 
consent to such a creation, We have all of us a conception of 
what an assembly of clerics would be, or would become, without 
a pervading and paramount lay element to control it; and it is 
obvious that the particular sort of laymen who would care to sit 
in convocation would be of so ecclesiastical a type as to afford no 
true or adequate representation of the laity at all, Practically it 
will be found that it is only through State control that the laity 
proper can ever secure its due weight in any church. Is the 
governing Board, then, to be an elected body? By whom? by 
what constituency? by electoral colleges? by the universal suffrage 
of every adult male churchman throughout Ireland? But why 
should not women, here at least, be allowed a vote, as in a matter 
which concerns them quite as nearly as the rougher sex? Surely 
the governing authority, even if nominated in the Act at first, 
must be renewed ever after by some sort of popular election, and 
the mode of this election and the enfranchised who are to take 
part in it, must be specified in the enactment. What, then, — 
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the re-organised Church be but a new State Church, established 
by the State, endowed by the State, with its constitution fixed by 
the State, but over which the State abnegates all control, and with 
which it disclaims all connexion? ‘Then, what are to be the 
powers of this supreme governing body, whether a nominated or 
elected council? Is it, or are the congregations, to choose the 
ministers? The Bishops, of course, will cease to sit in the House 
of Lords. Thus much may perhaps be conceded without any 
serious opposition. But who is to appoint future Bishops? No 
one who values either the progress or the influence of the Church 
will wish them to be elected by the clergy, for this would ensure 
their all belonging to that section of opinion which at the time 
held the majority, and which would seldom be the wisest or the 
widest. Yet if they were appointed by the Crown, would it be 
considered that the Church had really been disestablished? Who 
is to settle the new rubric and the new articles, or are the old 
ones to be accepted in the lump, as the condition of retaining the 
churches and the glebes and such benefactions as may be left 
when the details of surrender have been fixed? To whom is to 
be the final appeal? It seems evident that in these questions 
there is matter enough to furnish animated and obstinate discus- 
sions for more than one session, and knotty points enough to 
make it more than probable that the actual measure, when sent 
up to the House of Lords, will have been so battered, shorn, and 
truncated by the gauntlet it will have run, as to have lost half the 
popular favour the disembodied idea of it now enjoys, and nearly 
all the imperious urgency and insistance which might now render 
it difficult for that House to reject it.* 

But there is still a further rock ahead, and easily visible above 
water, If—in order to avoid trouble and confusion, to secure 
uniformity, to escape the risk of schism by maintaining the con- 
nexion with the English branch of the Establishment, to preserve 
in fact the identity between its past and its future self—the new 
Irish Church is to accept the authority of the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council and the final appeal to that Court, 
as the bond of union between its members and the condition 
of obtaining possession of the spared endowments, will not all 
earnest ecclesiastical reformers feel with regret and pain that 
such a golden opportunity for reconstruction and amendment as 
may never occur again has been wilfully passed over and thrown 
away? Nearly every one feels—all Churchmen of eminence 
and intellectual note have joined in avowing—that there are 
points in which a great change for the better might be effected ; 


é Many of the points here just indicated are discussed with great ability in Mr. 
Gleig’s letters, and some old arguments are put in an original and —— ee 
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defects in discipline to be made good, modifications in doctrine: 
or in the interpretation of articles and forms to be introduced. 
Would it be wise, would it be right, when you have to recon- 
stitute a Church, to reconstitute it with all its acknowledged im- 
perfections? Would it not, in truth, be lazy, cowardly, sinful 
todoso? Yet if this is not done; if the opportunity is to be 
laid hold of, if Parliament is to bind itself to the Herculean 
labour of Church reform (and by Parliament it must substantially 
be carried through, and it is in Parliament the battle must vir- 
tually be fought out), what a vista of conflict, of confusion, of 
zealous attack, of bigoted resistance, does the idea open before © 
us! What floods of scholastic subtlety, of hierarchical eloquence, 
of medizval nonsense ; what an apocalypse of all the strange dis- 
crepancies, discordances, incredibilities that lie hidden in the 
recesses of the clerical mind! Is this a pleasant or profitable 
occupation for the nation’s representatives? Or a task that can 
be got through in one session, or in two? Majorities can do 
much—but even majorities are powerless to carry impracticable 
schemes; and Mr, Gladstone may yet find himself baffled, not 
by his opponents, but by the complicated details and inherent 
difficulties of his task. 


We are no alarmists as to the threatened re-conquest of these 
realms to Papal allegiance. Sanguine Roman Catholics, we are 
well aware, cherish this dream and cradle themselves in the flat- 
tering delusion, Dr. Manning, years. ago, avowed it in enthu- 
siastic language; and his reputed organ has more than once 
repeated the anticipation. ‘The will of an imperial race is to 
be bent, broken, and subdued to the Faith.’ ‘ intellect of 
Europe must again be made captive . . . through the Christian 
education of youth.’ Ireland is to be the scene, Repeal the 
lever, and the control of schools the chief means in this great 
work. Now, as we have said, we have not the faintest mis- 
giving as to the ultimate issue of this bold endeavour. In spite 
of singular talent and unremitting activity in the hostile ranks, 
in spite of almost open treachery within the citadel, and of weak 
backward yearnings in some quarters almost as dangerous as 
treachery, we trust without fear in the general intelligence of the 
times, in the historic memories and the instinctive patriotism of 
the English people, in that detestation of priestcraft which is one 
of the strongest and soundest of our national sentiments, even 
when mainly an unreasoning one, to prevent any approach to 
success,—and this without the necessity of calling to our aid the 
brutal vulgarity of ‘ No Popery’ fanaticism, The danger will 
cease to be formidable the instant it becomes obvious. gp fis 
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-order that it shall never grow into a positive and! urgent peril it 


is important that we should open our eyes to the design in time, 
understand its plan, its approaches, its entrenchments and its 
parallels, and take its exact measure without exaggeration, but 
also without contempt. Much mischief is done in such cases by 
extravagant and excited statements, which, by their manifest 
absurdity, conceal from view what is not absurd. Now in this 
matter there is danger—though not of the lapse of Great Britain 
into Catholicism. The danger is lest, by Papal and Catholic 
contrivances, the quiet and good government of Ireland should 
become impracticable, and English policy be injuriously affected 
through the instrumentality of the representation of Ireland in 
the Parliament of the United Kingdom ; and most undeniably 
this is a danger to be watched and counteracted with unsleeping 
vigilance. Let us look at it for one moment with the naked eye, 
Its main features are plain enough. 

We pointed out in a former paper the steady, systematic, and 
unrelenting opposition offered by the Roman Catholic priests 
and bishops to the three measures most indispensable to the 
amelioration of the material and social condition of the Irish 
people—emigration, consolidation of farms, and mixed education 
—to say nothing of their encouragement of those early and im- 
provident marriages to which so much of the past wretchedness 
of Ireland must be attributed. We need not go back over this 
ground, What we are now concerned with is their operation on 
the representation of the country by means of their influence over 
the lowest and most numerous class of electors, Hitherto the 
struggle has been carried on with some degree of equality between 
the landlords and the priests; but the latter are gaining ground, 
and it is probable that the late Reform Act will operate in their 
favour. In this Parliament already are thirty-six Roman Catholics 
against thirty in the last. Thus one-third of the lrish members 
are Catholics, while two-thirds are pledged to the support of Mr, 
Gladstone’s anti-Irish Church policy. The Romanists hope be- 
fore long virtually to return all the members for three out of the 
four provinces of Ireland; to return them pledged to act ‘in con- 
formity with the interests of their Church ’—7. ¢. with instructions 
from Rome ; and to render their seats dependent on the faithful- 
ness with which they redeem this pledge. There is every pros 
pect of their succeeding in this scheme. We shall then have a 
compact band of seventy or seventy-five members in the Imperial 
Parliament, acting together on all critical questions and party 
divisions, and acting in obedience to orders issued by a foreign 
potentate,—orders issued, be it remembered, with no reference to 
British, nor even properly speaking to Irish interests, but solely 
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to ecclesiastical, Catholic, and Papal ones. Now, as we all know, 
party strife runs high in this country, party struggles are fierce 
and passionate, and party morality, when both sides are heated 
with conflict, not always as scrupulous or far-sighted as might be 
wished. The strength of the two parties is often—usually indeed 
—so nearly matched that a band of seventy auxiliaries can turn 
the scale and give the victory to whichever side it may choose 
to strengthen by its compact and disciplined weight. It will 
constantly therefore, nay habitually, be in the power of this 
faithful phalanx, holding its existence at the will of the Catholic 
priesthood of Ireland and pledged to act as they direct, to dictate 
the most important decisions of the Imperial Legislature—some- 
times to determine the fate of British Ministries—always to 
modify, often to guide, unceasingly to tone and colour, British 
policy. Rarely, indeed, can seventy votes be reckoned as insig- 
nificant in a political question or a party struggle; rarely, we 
fear, can the virtue or prudence of statesmen be relied upon not 
to purchase such votes at the demanded price. 

Now in what relation does the Foreign Potentate who, through 
the medium of the ultramontane priesthood of Ireland, com- 
mands this faithful and advantageously placed phalanx, stand 
towards this country? Obviously, in a relation of. direct, 
absolute, implacable, inevitable hostility—an hostility which is 
not transient, accidental, or appeasable, but radical and essential. 
Not only in Ireland, but all over the world, are England and 
the Pope of Rome at variance. No concessions we could make 
in our Irish policy could patch up even the hollowest peace 
between us. We look at all subjects from an opposite point of 
view. We treat all questions on opposite principles. Wherever 
we come into contact we cannot help coming into antagonism 
and collision. England is the champion of religious and intel- 
lectual freedom: the Pope is by virtue of his position its 
bitterest and its eternal foe. England leads the vanguard of 
progress: the Pope is the chief and the embodiment of stagna- 
tion and reaction. England sympathises with the aspirations 
and struggles of political liberty in every land: to the Pope 
they are Anathema Maranatha—except in the rare cases where 
the insurgents are Catholics, and the authorities Protestant. 
England rejoices when Spain chases away a bigoted and pro- 
fligate, but nevertheless, ‘ Most Christian’ Oppressor. The Pope 
blesses and decorates her, and receives her to his paternal arms. 
She may be a tyrant and a sinner, but at least she is a devoted 
servant of the Church. Worst of all, England is warmly attached 
to the Italian cause, longs to see Italy absorb Rome and relieve 
the Holy Father of all temporal authority, and has — 
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these sentiments without reticence; and to the Pope, naturally 
enough, such sentiments constitute the unpardonable sin, ‘ for 
which there can be no forgiveness, neither in this world, neither 
in that which is to come.’ England can never abjure her pro- 
gressive and liberal sympathies, and the Pope can never pardon 
them. The case, therefore, is as plain as the noon day, and no 
one will say that the danger is either to be ignored or despised. 
The Catholics of Ireland will be able to return seventy members 
tied hand and foot by pledges, if not by inherent zeal, to act 
according to the instructions of a Foreign Power ; those seventy 
members will be able to hold the balance and decide the issue 
in all great political and party conflicts; and the Foreign Power 
whose instructions they will obey is the one sovereign in all the 
world whose hostility to this country is intrinsic and incurable. 
And yet there are those who dream of conciliating the Catholics 
of Ireland by the disestablishment of the Protestant Church, and 
who try to believe that the concession of religious equality will 
remove the enmity of a hierarchy and a pontiff whose claim and 
whose passion are for absolute control over the minds and con- 
sciences of men! 
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In alluding, in our last Number, to Mr. Gladstone’s interview with 
Mr. Finlen, we omitted to mention (what had indeed escaped our 
notice) the explanation which Mr. Gladstone gave in the House of 
Commons, that ‘his knowledge of Finlen was vague, except as con- 
nected with those supposed to take part in some combination of 
working men,—that he had no other knowledge of him whatever, nor 


was he aware that he was to receive him in that deputation.’ | 
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Art. l—WNarrative of the British Mission to Theodore, King of 
Abyssinia ; with notices of the country traversed from Massowah, 
through the Soodén, the Amhdra, and back to Annesley Bay, 
from Magdala. By Hormuzd Rassam, F.R.G.S., First Assistant 
Political Resident at Aden in charge of the Mission. 2 vols, 
London, 1869. 


oo. has popular satisfaction been more complete than 

when one Sunday morning in April, 1868, the telegraphic 
wire conveyed to this country the laconic but pregnant message 
that ‘ Magdala had been taken, the captives released, and Theo- 
dore killed.” The public rejoiced that a costly and hazardous 
expedition, from which little glory and no solid advantages could 
be anticipated, had been rapidly and successfully brought to a 
conclusion. From the minds of those who knew all the dangers 
and difficulties of the enterprise a great weight was taken. Up 
to the last moment those who were officially answerable for the 
undertaking, and who had advised it, acting under the strongest 
sense of public duty, felt that the gravest responsibility rested 
upon them, that the chances of failure were not inconsiderable, 
and that even ultimate success could only be attained after sacri- 
fices for which the country was scarcely prepared. 

A triumph so complete and one adding so much to our military 
and political prestige could scarcely have been anticipated even 
by the most sanguine. The ‘highest authorities’ in the House 
of Commons and in the Press had prognosticated every manner 
of evil. No water and no provisions were to be found in the 
country we were about to invade. The army would inevitably 
be starved. It did not even require the resistance of the enemy 
to render our discomfiture complete. If the tribes on the way were 
only hostile, as they were certain to be, a rout and a retreat, even 
more disastrous than that of Affghanistan, were inevitable. No 
army could be moved over lofty mountains without roads, and 
impassable to beasts of burden. Even if passes were discovered, 
one accident to a mule or camel in the narrow and precipitous 
path would delay troops compelled to advance in single file and 
would render their destruction easy. No English soldiers, 
moreover, supposing all these difficulties to have been overcome, 
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could face the summer heats and the tropical rains, to say nothing 
of the terrible Guinea-worm and the countless poisonous serpents 
which infest that region. Every one who thought he knew some- 
thing of Abyssinia or of the East in general, and who had advice 
to give or a scheme of his own to propose—and they were legion 
—was convinced that unless his particular plan was adopted 
defeat and annihilation were inevitable. And yet none of the 
schemes and plans thus suggested had been adopted. One man 
alone, the commander of the army, had felt from the first perfect 
confidence in the result of the expedition, and Sir Stafford North- 
cote was able to state in the House of Commons to a sceptical 
audience, that unless some unforeseen accident occurred to derange 
all the careful calculations of Sir Robert Napier, the expedition 
would be brought to a successful issue by the end of March. 

The news of the fall of Magdala was soon followed by the 
return to England of a portion of the troops engaged, the arrival 
of the captives, and finally the appearance of the hero of the 
expedition himself, The usual ovations succeeded; City dinners, 
the presentation of laudatory addresses, of swords of honour, and 
of rights of citizenship, festivities at the Crystal Palace, a 
peerage, medals, and dignities. But the glories of the Abyssinian 
campaign and of Abyssinian heroes soon began to fade away 
into the things of the past. There remained little to remind us 
of our Abyssinian war but an additional twopence in the pound 
income-tax and the three million deficiency in the estimates 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer has recently announced to 
an astonished and indignant House of Commons, 

But before the Abyssinian expedition and the events which led 
to it are forgotten, except as chapters of history, it may be desirable 
to place the real facts upon record and to clear away some of the 
misapprehensions which. still linger in the public mind with 
respect to them. An opportunity of now doing so presents itself 
by the publication of Mr, Rassam’s narrative of his mission. It 
is the first authentic account of those events given to us by one 
who played the principal official part in them, and who can conse- 
quently speak with knowledge and authority, Several works have 
appeared upon the Abyssinian question, but they are written by 
persons who either had a very imperfect acquaintance with the 
whole subject, or who had strong motives for taking a partial or 
one-sided view of it. The most reliable, as the writers were 
paveonelly connected with the events they describe, are Dr. 

lanc’s ‘ Narrative of Captivity in Abyssinia,’ and the Rev. H. 


Stern’s ‘ Captive Missionary.’ Dr. Blanc’s narrative has for the 
most part appeared in the public journals, in the form of letters 
written during his imprisonment at Magdala, and published in 
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India and in this country through the indiscretion of friends, who, 
by giving them publicity, might have involved all the European 
prisoners in the most serious risk. It is written in a lively strain, 
but with a somewhat too anxious desire for effect, and there is a 
querulous and captious tone occasionally apparent in the volume, 
and a jealousy of Mr. Rassam, which do not convey a favourable 
impression of the judgment, discretion, or temper of the author. 
We may especially refer to the description at page 358 of the 
personal influence which Dr, Blanc admits that Mr. Rassam had 
obtained over the king, but which he accounts for and explains 
by very ungenerous and unjust insinuations, Several passages of 
this nature disfigure the volume and tend to shake our confidence 
in the statements of the writer. The tone of Mr. Stern’s work is 
too pretentious and sensational, and gives to it the character of 
a made-up book, A simple and straightforward narrative of his 
sufferings, and they were no doubt very severe, would have 
interested his readers far more than the turgid and highly-wrought 
phrases in which he describes the events of his captivity. More- 
over there are frequently unchristian and ill-natured allusions to 
the other Europeans, captives like himself, and especially to his 
brother missionaries, which are but little in harmony with his 
calling, and which might with great advantage have been omitted, 

however well justified his suspicions and accusations may be. 
Mr, Rassam’s narrative, which is an amplification of his 
official Report laid before Parliament, bears upon its face the 
impress of a true and faithful account of the events in which 
he was concerned, It is written with a straightforward honesty 
and manly simplicity which cannot fail to carry conviction 
to the mind of any impartial person; and it will remove any 
doubts that may still exist as to the origin of his mission, the 
wisdom of the selection of its chief, and the manner in which a 
task of extraordinary difficulty, delicacy, and danger was per- 
formed, It is the highest testimony to the judgment and ability 
shown by Mr. Rassam that two successive Governments should 
have expressed their entire approval of his conduct. Lord Stanley 
proved, as on other occasions he has done, that he is above party 
considerations when dealing with the character and services of a 
public officer who has been unjustly attacked and condemned ; and 
in a letter to Mr. Rassam, laid before Parliament, he expressed 
‘ the high sense entertained by Her Majesty’s Government of his 
conduct during the difficult and arduous period of his employ- 
ment under the Foreign Office,’ and declared ‘that he had acted 
throughout for the best,’ and ‘ that his prudence, discretion, and 
good management seem to have tended greatly to preserve the 
lives, and thus to secure the wine release, of the captives.’ 
y¥2 . This 
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This ample recognition of his services, coming from so high 
and impartial a quarter, ought to afford ample compensation to 
Mr, Rassam for the injustice and cruelty—we might almost say 
malignity—of the attacks made upon his personal character and 
his public conduct, both in Parliament and the press, when he 
was in captivity and unable to reply or to defend himself. 

The relations between England and Abyssinia have always 
been of a very anomalous and unsatisfactory character. - Con- 
sidering the anomalous and unsatisfactory nature of the country 
itself and of its inhabitants, this could scarcely have been other- 
wise. A piece of Asia somehow dropped into Africa, races 
neither black nor white, Christians isolated amongst Pagans and 
Mohammedans, a strange mixture of civilisation and barbarism, 
literature and traditions of sufficient value and interest to excite 
the curiosity of the learned, a geographical position important 
enough to breed jealousy and rivalry amongst European Powers 
with Eastern dependencies, a country just rich and disorga- 
nised enough to offer the usual bait to political intriguers and to 
those mischievous adventurers who, under the pretence of ex- 
tending their country’s influence, are working for personal ambi- 
tion or private gain—such has been, such is, and such pro- 
bably will be for generations to come—Abyssinia. Whether 
England has ever had any direct or imperial ‘interest in that 
country sufficiently important to render it necessary to open 
relations with its rulers, it is very difficult to say. Those who 
have endeavoured to mix us up with its affairs insist upon the 
danger of allowing it to fall under the influence of France or any 
other European Power on account of its position near the outlet 
of the Red Sea and the highway to India. According to the 
old school of Indian politicians, every country and district on the 
other side of the Bosphorus and to the South of the Mediterra- 
nean—from Scutari to the Cape of Good Hope—is more or less 
bound up with the existence of our Indian Empire. And there 
is scarcely a corner in that vast area in which the money of the 
toiling natives of India has not been spent for their benefit. We 
are beginning to get a little wiser in that matter now, and to 
doubt whether it is of such vital importance to the maintenance 
of our power in India that there should be expensive missions to 
Shoa, subsidies to ferocious pirates in the Persian Gulf, and costly 
presents to barbarous chiefs on the African coast, all paid for out 
of the breeches pockets, supposing them to have any, of the 
natives of Hindostan. 

However, such notions and convictions were still in full force 
when one of those adventurers who have exercised so much 
influence in Eastern politics and affairs, and who have effected “4 
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much, both for bad and for good, turned up in Abyssinia. Mr. 
Plowden had been led to connect himself, in the mere spirit of 
enterprise, with the affairs of that country. That he was a man 
of ability, perseverance, and intrepidity, may be gathered from 
his reports, addressed to the British Government, which have been 
laid before Parliament. His ardent imagination and sanguine 
temperament—we are willing to believe that he bad no personal 
or interested motives—led him to see in the highlands of Abys- 
sinia a new source of commercial wealth to England, and in its 
rulers the means of establishing English influence in a part of 
Africa in his view of great importance to our Indian Empire. 
Having obtained the friendship of Ras Ali, the most powerful of 
the petty kings who then divided the country amongst them, he 
came to England. Earnestly impressed with the advantage of 
establishing political relations between England and Abyssinia, 
and backed up by some Parliamentary and mercantile support, 
acquired by his glowing descriptions of the opening which he 
had created in that little-known region for the extension of 
British interests and trade, he and his friends prevailed upon 
Lord Palmerston to appoint him Consul at Massowah. This 
port is on the Turco-Egyptian coast of the Red Sea, and has 
never formed any part of Abyssinia, but Mr. Plowden was 
specially authorized to visit that country and to negotiate a treaty 
with Ras Ali. 

When he returned to Abyssinia, one of those successful warriors 
who frequently appear upon the scene in such countries, was 
overthrowing king after king, and consolidating in his own hands 
the supreme power. This was Kasai, afterwards so well known as 
the Emperor Theodore. Plowden at once perceived the remark- 
able qualities of the man, his courage, his energy, his power of 
acquiring knowledge, and his abilities. He attached himself to 
the cause of the young chief, who soon became, by the overthrow 
of his rivals, sole ruler and Emperor of Abyssinia. It is curious 
now to turn to Plowden’s description of Theodore’s character, 
which was then still undeveloped. The English Consul pointed 
out, in a Report addressed to the Foreign Office in June, 1855, 
the good qualities of the King: his untiring energy, his personal 
and moral daring, and his polite and engaging manners when 
pleased. But he had detected Theodore’s growing faults: his wrath 
which when aroused was so terrible as to make all men tremble, 
his unyielding pride and his jealousy of his sovereign rights. 
He was then anxious to introduce real reforms into his country : 
he had himself set an example of respect for the marriage tie, 
and had insisted that it should be followed by his subjects; he 
had abolished many of the barbarous punishments which had 
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previously prevailed, and had striven to enforce the laws against 
the slave trade, of which, according to Mr. Rassam, he was not 
the author, as they had always existed in Abyssinia. 

It was necessary for Mr. Plowden to justify the anticipations 
which he had held out to his friends and patrons in England, as 
to the advantage of establishing direct political and commercial 
relations with Abyssinia, Consequently the Foreign Office re- 
ceived from him those able but much exaggerated reports which 
have since been laid before Parliament. We are now able 
to judge how far those reports were justified, and how far the 
promises held out by their writer have been fulfilled. One 
curious fact has transpired, which until long after the death of 
Mr. Plowden remained unknown. Theodore had shown his 
jealous suspicion and mistrust of Europeans almost as soon as 
he commenced to reign, and Mr. Plowden was made a prisoner, 
forbidden to leave the country, and, although not actually in 
chains, was confined for some time in the hill fort of Magdala. 
This was, of course, carefully kept from the Foreign Office, 
which was led to believe by his reports that his mission had been 
eminently successful, that he was a special favourite with the 
King, and that his influence and that of England were supreme 
in Abyssinia. 7 

If some industrious and painstaking man would only sit down 
and devote his time to the investigation of the origin of wars, 
and would show us how many lives, and how much money had 
been sacrificed by the misconduct, the ambition, the vanity or 
the ignorance of our own agents, he would render a public 
service of much value, and might frighten the Foreign Office 
into the utmost caution in the choice of those whom they send to 
represent this country in foreign lands, and especially amongst 
barbarous or semi-civilised peoples. 

After passing some time in confinement or under restraint, 
Mr. Plowden prevailed upon the King to allow him to depart. 
Whilst on his way to the coast he was attacked by a rebel 
chief and fell ‘mortally wounded. Theodore, whatever he may 
have thought of the Consul living, avenged his death after the 
fashion of his country. He killed the chief who had committed 
the outrage, and having captured above fifteen hundred of his 
followers slew them in cold blood. Then in a letter to the 
Queen he boasted of his exploit, and declared that for her sake 
he had committed this horrible butchery. 

It would have been well for this country if our relations with 
Theodore and Abyssinia had ended here. Our Consul had 
been murdered, the King had refused to ratify the treaty made 
by Mr. Plowden with Ras Ali; the trade which was said to 
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exist even as in the days of Solomon, and was to bring gold 
and ivory to our shores, had proved a delusion, and our power in 
India was not the more secure on account of the influence we 
were supposed to have gained in Ethiopia. But unfortunately 
there was a Consul to be provided for. Mr. Cameron, who had 
been removed from Poti in Asiatic Russia, was sent to Mas- 
sowah, witha mission to Theodore, which, however, was specially 
limited to the delivery of certain presents and the presentation 
of a letter from Lord Russell in reply to that to the Queen 
announcing the slaughter of the followers of Mr. Plowden’s 
murderer. Mr. Cameron was strictly enjoined, after having 
performed this duty, to return to the coast, to reside at Mas- 
sowah, to avoid all interference with the internal politics of 
Abyssinia, and to occupy himself with the development of the 
trade of the country, keeping her Majesty’s Government informed 
of any political events of importance which might take place 
in it. 

The sequel is now too well known to require more than a passing 
notice. Tosteod of obeying his instructions, Mr, Cameron re- 
opened negotiations with Theodore and endeavoured to pre- 
vail upon him to ratify the treaty entered into with Ras Ali, 
offered to induce the British Government to receive an embassy 
from him, and took charge of a letter to the Queen, promising to 
bring an answer to it. Instead of returning to his post at Mas- 
sowah, as he ought to have done, he went to the Egyptian 
frontiers, endeavoured to settle some disputes between the border 
tribes, sent Theodore’s letter by an untrustworthy Abyssinian mes- 
senger to Aden to be forwarded to England, and then returned to 
Abyssinia. Theodore, suspecting that Mr. Cameron’s visit to 
his enemies, the Egyptians, had a hostile object, and irritated 
at the Consul’s return without bringing the promised answer to 
his letter, threw him into chains. This was the origin of the 
‘ Abyssinian difficulty.’ 

As soon as the rumour reached England of the imprisonment 
of Mr. Cameron, the Foreign Office, in communication with the 
India Office, took such measures as were considered to be best cal- 
culated to effect his delivery. It was deemed advisable that no 
time should be lost in sending some person of a certain rank 
and authority to Theodore, bearing a letter from the Queen 
asking for the release of her Consul. It was necessary to choose 
an envoy who was properly fitted for such a mission, who held 
a position whith would give him weight with the Emperor, 
and who could reach Abyssinia without delay. Mr. Rassam, 
the Political Assistant Resident at Aden, was suggested to the 
Foreign Office as the person who best united the required qualifi- 
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cations, and the India Office, whose officer he was, directed him 
by telegraph to hold himself in readiness to convey a letter from 
the Queen to the King of Abyssinia. 

The history and character of the gentleman, who was thus 
chosen for this difficult and dangerous mission, have been greatly 
misunderstood and misrepresented. He has been described as 
an Armenian, a Levantine, a Turk, and an Asiatic—epithets 
considered by the ignorant to be terms of reproach, and by those 
labouring under the miserable and unworthy prejudices which 
are the foundation in India of the hatred between the native 
and European races, as incapacitating a man to whom either of 
them may be applied from employment in the rag service, 
whatever his abilities! or his conduct may be. r. Rassam is 
a member of a Christian family, holding as good a station as a 
Christian family can hold in‘a Mohammedan provincial city. 
His forefathers had been established for some generations at 
Mosul, on the Tigris, opposite to the ruins of Nineveh. They pro- 
fessed the Roman Catholic faith, and belonged to that branch of 
the Eastern Church in Mesopotamia called Caldani, or Chaldzan. 
At an early age he was distinguished by a remarkable inde- 
pendence of judgment and spirit of inquiry. Dissatisfied with 
the faith in which he had been born, he left the Roman Catholic 
Church to join those who appeared to him the most free from 
its errors—the Nestorians, an ancient sect who have not been 
altogether inappropriately termed ‘the Protestants of Asia.’ His 
elder brother, Mr. Christian Rassam, had quitted Mosul when he 
was still young, and had been brought upin Europe as a Protestant. 
He had been chosen to accompany the Euphrates Expedition under 
Col. Chesney, and as a reward for his services was appointed 
British Vice-Consul at Mosul in 1839. When Mr. Layard 
arrived in that city in 1845 to prosecute his researches amongst 
the ruins of Nineveh, he was struck with the ability and cha- 
racter of Mr. Hormuzd Rassam, who was then a boy, and 
invited the young Chaldean to live with him as his friend and 
guest and to assist him in his intercourse with the Arab and 
other native workmen who were employed on the excavations. Mr. 
Hormuzd Rassam most fully justified the confidence which, for 
some years, Mr. Layard placed in him. His knowledge of 
Chaldzan and Arabic, his facility in acquiring the Kurdish and 
Turkish languages, and his rapid progress in English, rendered 
him invaluable to Mr. Layard in dealing with the various 
races and tribes of Nestorians, Arabs, Kurds, and Turks with 
whom he was brought into contact. By his singular tact, judg- 
ment, and temper, he soon acquired the most extraordinary 
influence, not only over those engaged in the works, but over 
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the wild Bedouins and Kurds and their sheiks and chiefs 
who roamed over the surrounding plains. The name of ‘ Hor- 
muzd,’ by which he was generally called, was known throughout 
the desert. The wandering Arabs would come to him to settle 
their disputes and to arbitrate between them. So great was the 
confidence which they felt in his justice and discrimination, 
that even the most delicate family questions, such as domestic 
quarrels, and divorces and reconciliations between husband and 
wife, were submitted to his decision, and Kurdish and Arab 
ladies looked to him as their protector and friend. Mr. Layard 
has thus borne testimony to the services which Mr, Rassam ren- 
dered to the expedition to Assyria :— 

‘To his unwearied exertions, and his faithful and punctual discharge 
of all the duties imposed upon him, to his inexhaustible good humour, 
combined with necessary firmness, fo his complete knowledge of the 
Arab character, and the attachment which even the wildest of those 
with whom we were brought in contact regarded him, the Trustees of 
the British Museum owe not only most of the success of those 
researches, but the economy with which I was enabled to carry them 
on. Without him it would have been impossible to accomplish half 
of what has been done with the means placed at my disposal’— 
(* Nineveh and Babylon,’ p. 201.) 


When Mr. Layard came to England from his first expedition, 
Mr. Rassam accompanied him, and returned with him to Nineveh 
in 1849. After Mr. Layard had finally quitted Mesopotamia, 
Mr. Rassam was requested by the Trustees of the British Mu- 
seum to direct the excavations. It was through his exertions 
and intelligent superintendence that the beautiful sculptures 
representing the Lion-hunt, now in the basement Assyrian hall 
in the British Museum, and many other remarkable monuments, 
were discovered. 

After the excavations were brought to a close Mr. Rassam 
returned to England, his adopted country. Soon afterwards his 
remarkable qualities and acquirements recommended him to the 
notice of the Directors of the East India Company, and he was 
appointed to the post of official interpreter at Aden. He was 
not long in acquiring the same influence over the wild tribes 
living around that settlement that he had exercised over the 
Bedouins of Mesopotamia. He was able to effect a complete 
change in the relations between them and the English gar- 
rison, Previous to his arrival they were in a chronic state of 
war. No European ventured to leave the walls, and our troops 
were in frequent danger of being cut off even from the wells which 
at times were absolutely necessary for the supply of water to the 
place. Mr. Rassam opened communications with the Arab chiefs, 
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and succeeded in establishing a direct intercourse with them. Not 
only was peace tade and maintained by his influence, but he 
was able to conduct Major-General Coghlan, then Political Resi- 
dent or Governor of Aden, on a visit to the tribes and sheikls 
who had been most hostile to the English, and through a country 
which had previously been closed against Europeans. 

The services which Mr. Rassam was thus rendering were 
speedily recognised. He rose to be Assistant Political Resident, 
a position equivalent to that of lieutenant-governor, was left more 
than once in charge of the settlement, and acted as principal 
magistrate and judge in all native cases. He was, moreover, 
employed on several important diplomatic and political mis- 
sions, amongst them one for the settlement of the differences 
between the rival Sultans of Muscat and Zanzibar, the duties of 
which he discharged to the entire satisfaction of the Indian 
Government, receiving from them the most cordial approval of and 
thanks for his conduct. His constant communication as a magis- 
trate with the inhabitants, not only of the surrounding part of 
Arabia, but of the African coast in the Red Sea, had made him 
very widely known and had greatly extended his influence. 

From the character, antecedents, and official position of Mr. 
Rassam, no better person could have been chosen to proceed on a 
mission to King Theodore. It was, indeed, suggested at the 
time that a person of still higher rank, accompanied by a 
numerous staff and the bearer of valuable presents, should have 
been selected, and General Coghlan, a distinguished officer, who 
had been Governor of Aden, was named as a suitable envoy ; 
but the result has fully proved that the Government were 
right in their choice. No one will now be inclined to doubt 
that had General Coghlan, with an imposing mission, been sent 
to Abyssinia, he would only have been considered as a greater 
prize by the King; and the indignities and insults which would 
have been heaped upon its members— mostly high-spirited 
soldiers, ignorant of the language and usages of the barbarous 
people amongst whom they were thrown—would, in all ptoba- 
bility, have led to the most fatal consequences, 

Me Rassam, on receiving the Queen’s letter, went at once 
to Massowah. There his trials and troubles began. In that 
hot-bed of fever and cholera, in a town of ruins, deprived of 
European society except such as was afforded by the two 
gentlemen, Dr. Blanc and Lieutenant Prideaux, who were later 
attached to his mission, with the thermometer frequently at 100 
degrees at midnight, and many degrees ‘above it during the day, 
he had to wait for more than a year without being able to 
proceed to Abyssinia. His letters to Theodore, announcing his 
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mission and requesting a safe conduct to enter the countty, 
remained unanswered. He could obtain no reliable information 
from the interior. The few Abyssinians who ventured down to 
the coast were afraid to open their lips, and when asked a ques- 
tion concerning their dreaded ruler and his captives, shook with 
terror, such was their fear of spies who were supposed to be 
watching every movement and listening to every word of the 
envoy. To add to the difficulties of his position, every mes- 
senger that reached him from Aden brought articles and letters 
from the English and Indian newspapers denouncing him for his 
incapacity and cowardice in not proceeding at once to Abys- 
sinia to release the prisoners; whilst at the same time he was 
receiving the most stringent instructions from the Foreign Office 
not to take any step which, by putting him in the power of the 
King, might add to the complication already existing, and the 
most solemn warnings from the captives themselves and from 
the Europeans about the King not to venture, if he had any 
regard for his own and their lives, into the Abyssinian territory 
without a royal invitation and safe-conduct. When subsequently 
asked why he had kept Mr. Rassam ‘so long waiting at Mas- 
sowah without answering his letters or taking any notice of him, 
Theodore replied that it was to try the envoy, and to ascertain 
whether he was as hasty in temper and as ill-mannered, as other 
Englishmen and Franks who had visited his country. And he 
certainly did hit upon a trial which we will venture to say few 
men would have borne with equal temper and patience. 

At length, on the 12th of August, 1865, a letter came from 
the King, inviting the envoy to his court and pointing out the 
road which he was to take ; but it was neither sealed nor signed. 
However, those acquainted with the habits of the oe 
monarch’ had no doubts as to its authenticity. Mr. Rassam 
was ready to proceed at once, but a fresh difficulty now pre- 
sented itself. Lord Russell, urged by a part of the press and 
by those who were not unnaturally impatient at the delay in 
liberating their relatives and friends, had determined to make 
another effort to obtain their release by sending Mr. Palgrave, 
the well-known Arabian traveller, in a semi-official character 
to King Theodore. Mr. Rassam was consequently directed to 
return to Aden with the Queen’s letter, and there to await 
the result of Mr. Palgrave’s mission. He received these fresh 
instructions at the same time that he received the King’s letter. 
He saw at once the great risk of further complications by 
the appearance of two missions in the field, and determined 
to proceed to Alexandria, in order to communicate with the 
Foreign Office and to meet Mr. Palgrave on his way through 
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Egypt. He had, moreover, been informed by the bearers of the 

King’s letter that the captives had been released,—a statement 

which afterwards proved to be false, and which the King, for 

some purpose of his own, may have ordered the messengers to 

make. At any rate, he subsequently expressed his entire ap- 

"ati of the deception which had been practised upon Mr. 
ssam. 

On receiving Mr. Rassam’s despatches Lord Russell very 
wisely decided that as that gentleman had been in communica- 
tion with the King, and his name appeared in the Queen’s letter, 
he was the proper person to proceed to Theodore’s court ; conse- 
quently, Mr. Palgrave was stopped in Egypt. There can be no 
doubt that, had Mr. Rassam been superseded by Mr. Palgrave, 
the suspicions of the King would have been aroused, and that 
he would have fancied that some trick or some indignity had 
been practised upon him. As the King had himself pointed out 
the route which he wished Mr. Rassam to take, it was further 
thought prudent to conform to his wishes, and not to give him 
any excuse whatever for quarrelling with the envoy. Accord- 
ingly, Mr. Rassam returned to Massowah, and, after making 
preparations for his journey and obtaining with great difficulty 
the necessary beasts of burden, started for Theodore’s court by 
way of Casala and Matamma. 

Mr. Rassam describes the country skirting the Abyssinian and 
Egyptian frontiers, one previously little known to Europeans, 
as mountainous, exceedingly difficult of access, barren, and 
uninteresting, except in a few isolated spots and deep valleys 
where springs or water-courses nourish an oasis of trees and 
sweet flowering shrubs in the midst of a wilderness. He found 
the frontier town of Casala in a deplorable condition owing to a 
recent mutiny of the native Soudan troops belonging to the 
Viceroy of Egypt, which had been revenged and punished by a 
wholesale massacre of the mutineers, Their mangled bodies, 
half devoured by hyznas, were still scattered about the place, 
tainting the air and breeding disease. The wretched inhabitants 
had been plundered and maltreated both by those who made the 
mutiny and by those who put it down. Cholera and fever had 
completed their misery and misfortunes. 

Passing through the curious frontier district of Taka, of 
which he gives an interesting description, Mr. Rassam arrived at 
Matamma, or, as the Arabs call the place, Sik-ul-Gallabat, the 
capital of a small province under a semi-independent chief, 
owing allegiance to neither Egyptians nor Abyssinians, but 
pretending friendship and alliance with each, according to 
circumstances. Its ruler, a Mohammedan, is described as a 
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gentleman who, ‘if he were not in the habit of drowning his 
senses by large indulgence in prohibited drinks, which he does 
every night, could not close his eyes in sleep for fear of the cold 
steel being suddenly thrust into his vitals. This same happy 
condition of insecurity, if not inebriety, prevails amongst his 
subjects and followers, who appear to live in a continual dread 
of attack, plunder, and massacre from their neighbours, Moham- 
medans, Christians, and Pagans. In this barbarous and un- 
healthy region, inhabited by a singular negro race, known as the 
Takroory, of whose history, manners, and habits he gives a 
graphic account, Mr, Rassam had to remain until he could 
receive answers to the letters which he had forwarded to 
King Theodore, and directions as to his future proceedings from 
that jealous and capricious monarch, At length, on the 26th 
of December messengers arrived bearing two complimentary 
letters from the King, one like the previous communication, 
without seal or signature, the other in due form, and invested 
with both. They contained explanations as to the omission 
on previous occasions of the proper formalities. Mr. Rassam 
was further apprised that the King had ordered several officers of 
rank and a large escort to meet him on the Abyssinian frontier, 
and to conduct him into the royal presence. 

On the 28th December the mission left Matamma prepared to 
enter Abyssinia, and to face the formidable Theodore. With 
the exception of the usual difficulties experienced in such 
countries from the want of means of transport, Mr. Rassam and 
his companions had no reason to complain of their reception, 
and of the arrangements made by the King for their progress. 
They soon had occasion to perceive the dread which the very 
name of Theodore inspired amongst his subjects. Its mention 
was sufficient to secure anything that might be required by those 
who had charge of the mission, and no one ventured to dispute 
or disobey an orden which came from one of his officers. But 
some of poor Mr. Rassam’s trials and troubles commenced 
very shortly after he had entered the Abyssinian territory. 
They -did not arise from the Abyssinians, but rather from 
the extreme imprudence and want of proper feeling of the 
captives and of the Europeans themselves, and they were after- 
wards increased by the want of judgment and irrational pro- 
ceedings of their friends and others in England. He describes 
how letters were forwarded to him from the prisoners and mis- 
sionaries through Abyssinian messengers, which, had they been 
shown to the King, would in all probability have led to the most 
fatal consequences to the writers, if not to the mission itself. 
Fortunately, by an adroit manoeuvre, Mr. Rassam was able to 
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prevent them passing through the hands of the King’s officers, 
and the Abyssinians to whom they were entrusted showed 
singular fidelity and trustworthiness, virtues which could scarcely 
have been expected from these poor ignorant creatures, but for 
which, according to Mr. Rassam’s testimony, the race is remark- 
able. . 

Everywhere Mr. Rassam was received with demonstrations 
of welcome and respect. The priests came out from their 
churches and the monks from their convents to meet him, 
singing psalms and hymns, and bearing the sacred banners and 
utensils, The local chiefs and chieftainesses appeared on 
his road, with their followers, to do him honour, and to escort 
him. Provisions, and the supplies the country could afford, 
were offered to him in such abundance that there was more than 
enough for the large number of stragglers and hangers-on who, 
as is the custum on such occasions in the East, had attached 
themselves to his caravan. Cows, fowls, bread, vegetables, and 
mead were brought by the peasantry, and however anxious 
Mr. Rassam was to pay for all that his party consumed, he felt 
himself compelled, in order not to give the slightest cause of 
displeasure to the King, to accept them as marks of the royal 
favour. Messengers constantly arrived from Theodore himself 
to enquire after the progress of the mission and the health of its 
chief. In the midst of this general satisfaction at the arrival of 
the envoy, and of the hospitality and distinction with which 
he was received, there was only one ominous sign. The con- 
gratulations of chiefs and priests ever ended by an earnest 
prayer that Mr. Rassam might leave the country in safety. It 
was not until Jater that he learnt its full significance. He was 
not then so well acquainted as were his kind well-wishers with 
the treacherous character of his royal host. 

Mr. Rassam describes the scenery of the country through 
which he passed as frequently of great beauty, diversified by 
distant views of lofty mountains and broad expanse of lake. 
Sometimes the party rode through brakes of wild roses and 
jessamine, which filled the air with their perfume; at other 
times through shady groves formed by magnificent trees. 

On the 26th of January, 1866, the mission came within sight 
of the royal camp, in the midst of which rose the white pavilion 
of Theodore, It was situated on an eminence at a place called 
Ashfa, in the district of Damot. Mr. Rassam describes it as 
a motley group of mean huts inhabited by a noisy rabble of 
soldiery. On the 28th, when within two miles of the royal 
presence, he found a tent pitched for his reception. He was 
there met by Ras Ingada, the Prime Minister, by all the 
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rincipal officers of State, and by a guard of honour. One Aito 
muel, who played a conspicuous part in the history of the 
Abyssinian captives, and who, according to Mr. Rassam, proved 
himself to be a man of much honesty and trustworthiness, was 
especially sent to him by the King to serve as an interpreter 
between them. This personage, who had been a Mohammedan, 
and was a native of Senafé, of the Shoho tribe, was well ac- 
uainted with the Arabic language, and to a certain extent with 
the manners and usages of Europeans, having travelled in India, 
Egypt and Syria. He was altcrnately a special favourite of the 
King and in disgrace, as was usual with every one in Theodore’s 
court. 

The Prime Minister, after having welcomed the mission to 
Abyssinia on the part of the King, presented Mr. Rassam with 
a mule, equipped with one of the royal saddles, and covered 
with an embroidered cloth, as an especial mark of the royal 
favour. 

Mr. Rassam now advanced to the royal tent, accompanied by 
Ras Ingada, and attended by three hundred chiefs of the highest 
rank, and about ten thousand men. After various ceremonies, 
and the receipt of a letter of welcome from the King, and after 
having been invited to partake of some mead of extra potency— 
a test which it appears his Majesty had devised to ascertain the 
sobriety of the envoys to his court—he was admitted into the 
royal presence :— 


‘On entering the tent, says Mr. Rassam, ‘ we found the King seated 
on a sofa, with his feet resting on the ground; on his left stood all 
the ministers of state. He was dressed in a shamma, the common robe 
of the country, with which he was muffled up to the eyes, according to 
the Abyssinian custom, but after a while he allowed it to drop from 
his face, to enable him to make himself better heard.’—( Vol. i. p. 248.) 


After cordial expressions of welcome the King referred to his 
grievances, and complained in bitter terms of the Metropolitan of 
Abyssinia, Mr. Cameron, and Mr. Stern; ascribing the misunder- 
standing which had arisen between himself and the British 
Government to the Consul. He had requested, he said, Mr. 
Cameron to deliver a letter to the Queen, and to return to him 
with the reply. Instead of which he, the Consul, had sent the 
letter by an Abyssinian to the coast, and had himself gone 
amongst his enemies the Turks.* The charge against Mr. Stern, 

the 





* This sets at rest, once for all and conclusively, the assertion that the Consul 
was imprisoned and maltreated, because the Queen had not answered Theodore’s 
letter. Moreover, we believe that the fact of the King’s letter having remained 
unanswered had really nothing to do with the conduct of the King, al — Mr. 
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the Missionary, was that, in a book which he had written, he 
had called the King a murderer, and his mother a woman of 
low degree, who had sold Kosso—an Abyssinian vermifuge—on 
the highways. 

He denounced his own subjects as a wicked people, unworthy 
of the attempts which he had made to civilise them and to 
improve their condition; and concluded his harangue by some 
remarkable words, which showed the desperate straits to which 
he had even then been brought, and his reckless character :— 


‘If I goto the south, my people rebel in the north; and when I go 
to the west, they rebel in the east. I have pardoned the rebels over 
and over again; nevertheless they persist in their disobedience and 
defy me. Iam now determined to follow them into every corner, and 
shall send their bodies to the grave and their souls to hell.’—(Vol. i. p. 
251.) 


Mr. Rassam, perceiving from the King’s manner that he was 
labouring under much excitement and under evident hallucina- 
tion, prudently confined himself in his reply to expressing a 
hope that his Majesty might forget the past, and that amicable 
relations might be restored between England and Abyssinia. 

The first interview appeared to have left a good impression 
upon Theodore. The royal favour shown to Mr. Rassam at once 
produced its natural result, and even the timid and suspicious 
courtiers and chiefs flocked to his tent with their congratulations 
and offerings. 

On the following day the King sent for Mr. Rassam and 
received him in private audience. He expressed himself much 
gratified with what the envoy had said the day before, freely 
pardoned all the European captives for the Queen’s sake, and 
informed Mr. Rassam that he had given orders for their imme- 
diate release. He then directed the chief Amharic scribe to read 
a very humble and apologetic letter to her Majesty, in which he 
declared himself to be an ignorant Ethiopian, asked forgiveness 
for his faults, and besought her to counsel, and not to blame 
him, but concluded by reiterating his-complaints against Consul 
Cameron. 

On the 30th of January the mission accompanied the King, 
who was bent on a plundering expedition. Theodore was then 





Cameron’s return without an answer may have furnished one of the excuses for 
the outrages committed upon him, It was the habit of Theodore to confine and 
ill-treat envoys and foreigners of distinction, who appeared at his Court. It was 
part of his policy to show his contempt for them. The French Consul was 
insulted and chained, although the French Government had answered a letter 
similar to that sent to the Queen. Fortunately for himself, he was released and 
sent out of the country. 
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believed to be at the head of about forty-five thousand warriors, but 
the usual crowd of women and men who accompany an eastern 
camp doubled the number of his followers. Mr. Rassam gives 
a very interesting account of the march of an Abyssinian army. 
The manner in which a vast body of almost undisciplined troops 
was able in a very short time to form a camp and to provide 
shelter is very curious and even instructive :— 


‘The whole army is formed into four divisions, which generally 
encamp at right angles to each other, in separate brigades and regi- 
ments, the ground permitting, thus making a hollow square, the Court 
occupying the centre of the same. The King’s favourite division, con- 
sisting of his nearest followers, always take up a position on his right. 
Most of the troops are without tents, but they never fail to provide 
themselves with shelter, even if halting for one night only. The 
rapidity with which thousands of huts are thus erected by the soldiers 
and their followers is truly astonishing. The privates of the different 
regiments put up their huts in a circle round those of their officers. 
On one occasion we saw not less than twenty thousand of these huts— 
“bowers” would be a more appropriate name—each capable of shel- 
tering three or four persons, put up in regular order within the space 
of two hours. Some soldiers carry the skeletons of these tentes dabris 
with them, but the majority cut the wood and grass on the line of 
march.’—(Vol. i. p. 275.) 


During the march, which “‘ was conducted with such perfect 
order that it was a pleasure to travel with the royal army,’ the 
King was unceasing in his attentions to Mr. Rassam, sending 
him game, riding by his side, conversing with him in the 
most friendly manner, selecting the best site for his tent, 
superintending its erection, and even helping him to ascend 
the steep and slippery bank of a stream. During this intimate 
intercourse with Theodore, Mr. Rassam had an opportunity 
of observing the strange anomalies of his character. At 
one time giving orders for the destruction of villages and the 
massacre by wholesale of their unhappy inhabitants, at another 
releasing captured rebels with a joke, and directing the 
passage of a river by his troops, working with his own hands to 
render the banks easy of ascent for them, and watching with 
paternal care the passage of the women and children. 


‘The King was on the bank,’ says Mr. Rassam, ‘calling out ever 
and anon to Ras Ingada, “ Mind that poor child; carry him up, and 
help his poor mother.” My companions and I stood by, and turning 
to us again and again, he bade us come nearer to him that we might 
receive no injury in the press.’—(Vol. i. p. 293.) 


In order to show his especial esteem for Mr. Rassam, he wore 
one of the shirts belonging to that gentleman, He caused the 
Vol. 126.—No. 252. % gifts 
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gifts which the Envoy had presented to him to be carried on either 
side of him, and to make the most of them two dozen of Curacgoa 
were taken from their cases, and each bottle consigned to a courtier 
to be borne in procession, one by one—a mode of turning courtiers 
to some useful account creditable to the ingenuity of Theodore. 
He talked a good deal with Mr. Rassam as they rode together 
upon European affairs, and whilst showing the ignorance which 
might have been expected from an uneducated man, asked many 
questions which proved that he had picked up a good deal of 
knowledge, and that he was far in advance of his subjects in 
intelligence. 

On the 8th of February Mr. Rassam left the King for 
Korata on the opposite side of the Lake Tana. Up to this time 
his reception by Theodore had been of the most friendly and 
even cordial character. He had every reason to believe that his 
mission had been entirely successful. Although the King had 
not fulfilled his promise of releasing the prisoners at once, orders 
had now been sent for their liberation, and they were to be 
handed over to Mr. Rassam at Korata. The King had even 
bade him farewell in a kind letter, and had declared that he 
had given orders that the mission and former captives should be 
sent to the frontier ‘in safety and honour,’ in case he should 
be prevented seeing the envoy again. 

After a somewhat difficult if not perilous passage across the 
broad lake of Tana, in crazy canoes built of rushes, the mission 
reached Korata, where they were received with great honour and 
rejoicings by the clergy who came to meet them in full canonicals, 
bearing crosses, croziers, mitres, church umbrellas, David’s 
harps and censors, dancing religious dances, and chanting 
prayers and psalms. The inhabitants, too, gave them most 
hospitable entertainment, furnishing them with provisions and an 
unlimited supply of strong mead. The houses which were 
placed at their disposal would have been comfortable as well as 
picturesque, had it not been for one inconvenience which is 
unfortunately not confined to Abyssinian residences. 


‘The dwellings of our hospitable entertainers, writes Mr. 
Rassam, ‘ were square, built of stone and mud covered with cement ; 
the windows and doors, though clumsily made, were well fitted 
to the walls. The conical roofs, however, like all other Abyssi- 
nian houses, were covered with grass thatch, beautifully finished, and 
surmounted with an apex of neatly-designed pottery. The floors of 
the rooms were well carpeted, and we were accommodated with large 
bedsteads, covered with army These, however, we soon discovered, 
to our great discomfort, were infested with vermin.’—(Vol. i. p. 319.) 


So much so that the mission were driven to their tents. 
It 
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It was the 12th of March before Mr. Cameron and his fellow 
captives reached Korata and were delivered, with various for- 
malities and ceremonies, into the hands of Mr. Rassam. During 
the interval the King had been in continual communication with 
the British envoy, sending him verbal messages or writing to 
him. But something had occurred to alter his intentions with 
regard to the mission and the Europeans. For the first time he 
expressed a wish ‘to consult’ with Mr. Rassam, and private 
information led that gentleman to fear that Theodore meditated 
a change of conduct towards him. This change appears to 
have been brought about by the arrival of Dr. Beke at Massowah 
on a private mission for the release of the captives, the an- 
nouncement of which was felt at once by poor Mr. Rassam, as 
the death-blow to the success which, he had hitherto confidently 
believed, awaited his endeavours to effect their delivery. 

The friends and relations of the captives in England impatient 
at the long delay that had taken place in consequence of Mr. 
Rassam’s detention at Massowah, and led to believe that it 
was caused by the neglect or mismanagement of the British 
Government, had been induced by Dr. Beke to appeal to the 
a to subscribe a considerable sum of money in order to send 

im out to Abyssinia to obtain their liberation. They were 
made to believe that whilst Mr. Rassam had been instructed to 
obtain the release of H.M. Consul, he was to take no step to 
_ the delivery of Mr. Cameron’s companions in captivity. 

t was true that Mr. Rassam, whilst told to demand the libera- 
tion of H.M. representative, was warned that he could only 
use his good offices on behalf of such prisoners as were 
not British subjects, and to whom consequently the British 
Government could not extend its protection. But he was 
directed to do his utmost both officially and non-officially to 
obtain their release, and he had himself declared his intention 
not to leave Abyssinia without them. Moreover, in the Queen’s 
letter, of which he was the bearer, her Majesty requested the 
King to allow all the Europeans who might desire to do so to 
quit his territories. It was in vain that the Foreign Office repre- 
sented to the friends of the prisoners the extreme danger of sending 
another mission to Abyssinia, and refused to accept the respon- 
sibility of the result, or in any way to countenance the under- 
taking. Dr. Beke persisted in his determination. Charged with 
presents and a letter for the King from the relations of some of 
the captives, and, accompanied by his wife, he proceeded to 
Massowah, where he arrived when Mr. Rassam was at Korata, 
and at the very time when the captives had been liberated. 
Unfortunately a messenger and spy of the King, one Dabter: 

z2 Dasta. 
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Dasta, was then at Massowah. He returned to Theodore with a 
full account of the Doctor’s proceedings, and, no doubt, with 
very exaggerated accounts of the value of the presents and 
wealth of the supposed envoy. The effect of this announcement 
upon the King’s suspicious and jealous mind may well be con- 
ceived. He could scarcely do otherwise than suspect that some 
trick had been played upon him, and entertain doubts as to the 
genuineness of Mr. Rassam’s mission, or believe that the captives 
were worth much more than he had been aware of, and that by 
retaining them he might obtain presents and concessions of far 
greater value than he had yet received for their release, No 
one can now entertain a doubt that had Dr. Beke ventured 
into the King’s presence he would have been made a prisoner at 
once, and in all probability would not only have forfeited his 
own life but the lives of all the European captives. 

The King now insisted upon a trial of his prisoners by Mr. 
Rassam himself. He forwarded formal written charges of the 
most absurd description against them, which were read before a 
mock court assembled in the Envoy’s tent. In order to avoid 
giving any further excuse to Theodore for delaying their departure, 
Consul Cameron and his companions acknowledged that they 
had done wrong, and threw themselves on the royal clemency 
for pardon, Mr. Rassam was fully persuaded that this act of 
submission would be considered sufficient by the King, and that 
he and his companions would now be allowed to go. 

But Theodore expressed a wish to see Mr. Rassam once more, 
and the Envoy accordingly went to Zagé, where the King was 
encamped, and was received with even more than usual kindness 
and honour. His Majesty paid him the first visit—an act of 
royal condescension previously unknown. But the idea, caused, 
according to Mr, Rassam’s conviction, by Dr. Beke’s proceedings, 
had now crossed the King’s mind that he might gain something 
by detaining not only the previous prisoners, but the mission 
which he had so graciously received. However, on the advice of 
his principal counsellors and chiefs, he determined to allow them 
to depart from his dominions, and he directed Mr. Rassam to 
return at once to Korata, and to prepare to leave Abyssinia 
with his companions and the released captives. 

Acting upon the advice of those best acquainted with the 
irritable and wayward disposition of the King, as well as upon 
his own judgment, Mr. Rassam deemed it advisable not to expose 
the captives to the danger of another interview with Theodore. 
He accordingly sent them, as his Majesty had authorised him to 
do, to the end of the lake, where they were to remain until he 
could join them and conduct them out of the country. With his 
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companions, Dr, Blanc and Lieutenant Prideaux, he then went 
again to Zagé, to bid adieu to the King. 

On his arrival at the royal camp Mr. Rassam observed that 
none: of the usual arrangements had been made for the reception 
of the mission, and that a more than usually large crowd of chiefs, 
arrayed in their silk shirts, was assembled at the door of the 
audience hut, He immediately suspected that some treachery 
was intended. He thus relates what occurred :— 

‘ On going into the room I looked towards the throne, intending to 
salute the King, when suddenly three strapping chiefs fell on me, 
two of whom held my arms and the other the tail of my coat; mean- 
while they all searched me to see whether I carried arms. The arrest 
. took place so abruptly that I thought at first I had passed the King 
without noticing him, and that these chiefs were only keeping me 
back. Ras Ingada then glanced round, and said, “ Do not fear.” It 
now struck me that there was something wrong; and on looking 
behind for my companions, I found that they also had been arrested, 
and were being roughly handled by the soldiers. We were then 
pushed up towards the throne, but held so tightly by the soldiers that 
we could scarcely move our arms. After reaching the throne we were 
made to wait, standing, for further orders from the King, who was 
sitting and listening behind the door at the back of the room, not 
more than ten yards from us. Even in our disgrace the King ordered 
that we should have the highest seat amongst the chiefs, for we were 
placed at the foot of the throne, and on our right and left were the 
Rases, all dressed in royal shirts made of the silk I had brought.’— 
(Vol. ii. p. 83.) 

A variety of messages then passed between the King and the 
Envoy, and many charges of an absurd nature were made against 
Mr, Rassam, the principal being that he had endeavoured to 
smuggle the European captives out of the country. The inter- 
view ended by the baggage of the mission being forcibly opened 
and various articles confiscated. Its members were then placed 
in a tent under a strong guard. 

The conduct of the King after this singular interview was that 
of a madman. The unfortunate captives were again chained 
and brought to the royal presence. The old charges were re- 
peated against them, and they were subjected to a fresh examina- 
tion. The most frivolous and groundless accusations were made 
against Mr. Rassam himself. Then the King relented. He 
bowed himself in the dust before the prisoners, and humbly 
asked for pardon. His scribes wrote the most abject letters to 
the Queen, which he signed. On one day he treated Mr. Rassam 
with the most distinguished honour, himself preparing the 
Envoy’s room, sweeping up the dust with his royal hands, and 
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carpeting the floor. He even gave instructions for Mr. Rassam’s 
burial in case he fell a victim to the cholera which was then 
raging. On the next day, indignities and insults were heaped 
upon him and the other Europeans. They were all ultimately 
detained as prisoners, and Mr. Flad, a German missionary, was 
sent to England, leaving his wife and children as hostages for 
his return, with a letter from Mr. Rassam guardedly explaining 
his real position, and informing the British Government that the 
King desired that some skilled artizans should be sent to him, 
and that, unless this request was complied with, there was no 
prospect of the release of the mission, 

After having been kept for some time in a constant state of 
suspense, Mr, Rassam and his companions were finally placed in 
close arrest, and early in July were sent as prisoners to the hill 
fort of Magdala, where they remained in captivity until released 
by the British army. On the 16th of July (1866) fetters were 
placed on the legs of all except Mr. Rassam, who was, however, 
subjected to the same indignity on the following day. The chiefs 
of Magdala declared that the King had not sent orders that the 
prisoners should be so treated, but that, as they were responsible 
for the safe custody of Mr. Rassam and his companions, they 
considered it was absolutely necessary to chain them. They 
hoped that the chains would soon be removed, but they were not 
taken off until March, 1868. For several days the whole of the 
captives were compelled to live together in one small, round 
hut, not more than fifteen feet in diameter, Afterwards Mr. 
Rassam had a hut to himself, and the others were provided with 
sufficient accommodation to render their lot bearable. 

Mr. Rassam gives a most interesting account of his captivity. 
Few Europeans have had a better opportunity of studying the 
character of the Abyssinians, or have had more of that peculiar 
knowledge and of that absence of prejudice which are required 
to make use of such an opportunity. His sketches of the prin- 
cipal chiefs and official personages brought into communication 
with the mission give a higher notion of the Abyssinians than is 
generally entertained. Of Aito Samuel, whom Theodore had 
appointed the Baldaraba, or special go-between in his inter- 
course with the British Envoy—an officer whose presence is 
considered absolutely indispensable in all communications be- 
tween persons of any distinction—and who had been sent in 
disgrace with the captives to Magdala, Mr. Rassam speaks in 
terms of high commendation, entirely vindicating his character 
from the aspersions which have been lavishly, and, it would 
appear, most unjustly, cast upon it by the Rev. Mr. Stern. To 

his 
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his judicious advice, steady friendship, and unfailing fidelity, 
Mr. Rassam partly attributes the safety and ultimate release of 
the captives. 

Although fettered and confined within a small inclosure, and 
subjected to great inconvenience, the members of the mission 
were never exposed to want, much less to any unnecessary 
indignity or suffering. They found means of providing for 
themselves provisions, and even comforts and luxuries, Mr. 
Rassam says :— 

‘ We made our own bread, always used table cloths, and sometimes 
napkins, and never sat down to dinner, during the first few days after 
our atrival, without beginning with soup, which was occasionally 
followed by fish; then three or four entrées, then a joint, then a 
pudding or tart, winding up with anchovy toast or cream cheese—the 
latter made by our Indian servants. —(Vol. ii. p. 203.) 


Not bad fare for captives in Abyssinia, or anywhere else. He 
describes his own position and that of his companions in the 
following touching sentences, which are distinguished by a 
modesty and good sense which contrast favourably with the 
sensational narrative of the Rev. Mr. Stern, and give a just view 
of the position and sufferings of the captives :— 


‘ Not one of the captives can justly complain that his imprisonment, 
during my time, was aggravated by privations. It is true that we 
were fettered, to our no small discomfort: but our worst trials con- 
sisted in mental anxiety, protracted for nearly two years ; in the ever- 
present consciousness that our lives hung upon a thread: that a mere 
caprice on the part of the ruthless despot, who held us in his grasp, 
might lead him to order us to be mutilated, or to be hurled headlong 
from that fatal precipice, where hundreds, as innocent as we were, 
had met an untimely end. These fears were shared alike by all, and 
mine, I need hardly say, were intensified by a weight of responsibility 
which at times quite overpowered me.’—( Vol. ii. p. 204.) 


The narrative of his captivity is interspersed with many 
sketches of Abyssinian manners and customs, and with interesting 
details of his own life and pursuits. Mr, Rassam appears to 
have shown the same tact in establishing an influence over the 
half-civilised Abyssinians, and in inspiring them with entire 
confidence in himself, that he had shown in former days in his 
dealings with the wild tribes of Arabia. The commandant and 
piecien) chief of Magdala, on his death-bed appointed the 

nvoy the guardian of his property and of his wife and children, 
and the dying Metropolitan of the Abyssinian Church re- 
quested him to be his executor. He was constantly called in to 
settle disputes between rival chiefs, and even to arrange the more 
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delicate relations between husband and wife. The Abyssinians, 
like the Arabs, had complete reliance upon his justice and good 
sense, and the captive in chains soon became judge and coun- 
sellor amongst his guards and jailors. 

During the greater part of the time of his captivity at Mag- 
dala Mr. Rassam kept up, by letters and messages, the most 
friendly correspondence with the King, who still professed a 
strong personal affection for him. He was treated, by the royal 
orders, with as much honour and consideration as possible. The 
chiefs and guards who were placed over him did their utmost to 
lighten the indignity and discomfort of his imprisonment. By 
their friendly connivance, if not active assistance, he was able to 
keep up a regular communication with the coast, and thus to send 
letters to Europe and to obtain supplies of money and provisions. 
He frequently interrupts his narrative to bear witness to the 
singular trustworthiness and fidelity of the Abyssinians, both 
chiefs and people, who, under circumstances of great peril, under- 
took to carry his letters and to bring large sums of money to him, 
always discharging the tasks he confided to them with courage, 
punctuality, and honesty. He states that in many cases the 
services rendered to him by the chiefs were entirely unrequited. 
As a just and well-merited reproach to some who have been too 
much in the habit of including all Easterns, whatever their 


colour, race, or faith, in one sweeping condemnation, Mr. Rassam 
observes— 


‘I mention these incidents to show the trustworthiness of the 
Abyssinians generally, and their fidelity towards their employers, and 
those who treat them with proper consideration. Nothing, indeed, 
that either my fellow captives or myself experienced at their hands 
would warrant us in speaking otherwise of them. If a few isolated 
cases to the contrary are enough to brand a whole people with dis- 
honesty, faithlessness and ingratitude, then, forsooth, no nation is free 
from the stigma.’—(Vol. ii. p. 248.) 


These remarks are just and generous. There are few who 
have mixed with the various races of the East, and have shown 
them kindness and sympathy, who will not agree with them. 
Mr. Rassam speaks from a wide and varied experience. He has 
lived long with the wildest of Eastern men, and has found that 
even amongst them there is no lack of virtues and good qualities, 
if they are only ‘ treated with proper consideration,’ The misfor- 
tune is, that they are rarely so treated by those who look upon 
them as inferior beings, to be used with insolence and even with 
brutality. It is to be hoped that this unhappy and unchristian 
prejudice may in time pass away, and that the day is not far 
distant when the Englishman in the East may no longer look 
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upon every man whose skin is somewhat darker than his own as 
‘a nigger’ without the feelings or qualities of a human being. 
We may, perhaps, learn something from the poor Abyssinians ; 
for Mr. Rassam observes, ‘Even when some amongst his own 
countrymen shunned the disgraced missionary (Mr. Stern), his 
Abyssinian friends still clung to him, despite the risk which 
they incurred by their sympathy.’ 

Every attempt made by the British Government to obtain the 
release of the captives by peaceful means having failed, nothing 
remained but to effect it by force, hazardous and difficult as the 
attempt might be. It is scarcely necessary now to justify the 
policy of the Abyssinian expedition. The misconduct or im- 
prudence, whichever it may have been, of those who were first 
imprisoned, might have offered some excuse for leaving them to 
their fate, and saving the country from an expensive and perilous 
expedition ; but Mr. Rassam had been sent to Abyssinia as the 
Queen’s Envoy and was the bearer of a Royal letter. He had 
been treated with indignity, thrown into chains, and imprisoned, 
from no fault of his own. To leave him a captive in the hands 
of a potentate who had acquired a certain fame by insulting a 
great European Power, and to take no steps to punish Theodore for 
the outrage inflicted upon the representative of England, would 
have led to a loss of prestige throughout the East which must 
inevitably in the end have involved us in more costly and dan- 
gerous enterprises than the expedition to Abyssinia. 

It is unnecessary to enter into the history of that expedition. 
It is still fresh in our memories. ‘Theodore soon heard of the 
landing of the British troops and of their march into Abys- 
sinia. For some inexplicable reasons he omitted to take the 
only measures which might have enabled him to contend against 
them. Admirably planned as the expedition undoubtedly was, 
the course followed by Theodore was fortunately the one of all 
others which rendered its immediate success possible. Had he 
disputed the advance of the British army through the mountain- 
passes, had he harassed it by cutting off its communications and 
supplies, had he even avoided meeting it at all and carried off 
his prisoners into some remote corner of his dominions, in either 
case the result of the invasion might have been very different. 
We do not mean to say that in the end Magdala would not have 
been taken, and the power, perhaps the life, of the King brought 
to an end; but this would have been accomplished at a far 
greater cost and after a far longer struggle than were entailed 
upon us,—in all probability at the sacrifice of the lives of the 
captives themselves. Instead of pursuing either of the courses we 
have indicated, Theodore, encumbered by his guns, and by an 
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enormous and useless mortar which had been constructed for 
him by his European workmen, plundering, torturing, and mur- 
dering friend and foe alike on his march, moved slowly towards 
Magdala. His cruelty had gradually alienated almost the whole 
of the provinces which had once been under his sway, until 
nothing of his former territories remained to him except the spot 
on which his still-dreaded warriors were encamped, and his 
mountain stronghold. Mr. Rassam relates that he entertained a 
superstitious belief that so long as he held Magdala he would 
not only be secure from his enemies, but would eventually go 
forth from it, reconquer his lost dominions, and subdue half the 
world besides. It was principally on this account that he appears 
to have there awaited the approach of the British army, instead 
of attacking them in the difficult country through which they 
had to pass, and in which they might have been met to the 
greatest advantage by his ill-armed and undisciplined troops, 
Mr, Rassam’s account of the events which immediately pre- 
ceded the capture of Magdala and the last days of Theodore, is 
singularly interesting. The closing scene of the tragedy is de- 
scribed with a simplicity and moderation which impress the 
reader with a conviction of the honest and straightforward cha- 
racter of the envoy and of the ability and tact with which his 
mission was throughout conducted, and which were never more 
signally displayed than during this critical and perilous period. 
A false step, a hasty word, a mere gesture, might at any moment 
have led to the massacre of the captives. Not only had Mr. 
Rassam a most difficult part to play in humouring the King, 
but, from all accounts that we have heard, scarcely a less ~— 
cult one in managing and controlling his fellow prisoners. 
no time had the strange and fickle nature of — * 
more apparent, At one moment as tender and affectionate as a 
woman, at the next as implacable and ferocious as a wild beast ; 
in the same hour receiving Mr. Rassam as his dearest friend, 
sending him money and gifts and weeping at the thought of 
parting with him, and then gloating, like a maniac, over the 
massacre in cold blood of hundreds of innocent victims; one 
day treating the letters of the English commander with haughty 
contempt, the next humbling himself before his prisoner and 
entreating him to intercede with the British general. He knew 
the superiority of European troops, and his heart misgave him 
from the first, But he was too proud to yield; and it was only 
after the signal discomfiture of his miserable soldiery and the 
desertion of his most trusted followers that he admitted himself 
conquered and released his captives. 
A presentiment of his coming fate seemed to have hung over 


him. 
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him, ‘ One day,’ he said to Mr. Rassam, ‘ you may see me dead ; 
and while you stand by my corpse it may be that you may curse 
me for my bad conduct towards you. You may say then, “This 
wicked man ought not to be buried: let his remains rot above 
ground ;” but I trust to your generosity.’ Ere long the prophecy 
was fulfilled, Changeable and inscrutable to the last, after uncon- 
ditionally sending away his prisoners—the last and only guarantee 
of peace and personal safety in his hands—he defied the English 
army, was stormed in his stronghold, and shot himself dead as 
he saw the British soldiers entering in at the gate. Mr. Rassam 
stood by his corpse, and identified it as that of the Emperor 
Theodore. It was conveyed to one of the huts in which his 
European captives had been confined, and laid upon one of their 
beds. The following day, under the direction of the Envoy whom 
he had insulted and chained, and to whose generosity he had 
appealed for honourable treatment after his death, his remains 
were prepared for burial, after the fashion of his country, by 
Aito Samuel, whom he had also injured, and some priests, ‘ who 
approached the lifeless body with their shammas girt; their 
whole behaviour on the mournful occasion proving that even in 
death Theodore had not wholly lost the affection of at least 
some of his subjects.’ They were then interred in the church of 
the Amba. 

Thus ended the career of this extraordinary man. If ‘great- 
ness’ consists in a man being ‘ great’ amongst those with whom 
his lot has been cast, and, like the tallest tree in the forest, 
towering high above all those that surround him, in leaving 
behind him a renown which will increase as time rolls on, and 
which will gradually be invested with an apocryphal splendour, 
then Theodore, Emperor of Abyssinia, has undoubtedly claims 
to be called ‘a great man.’ He had qualities—even genius— 
which would have raised him to the first place had he been 
born in any land, amongst any people. He had, moreover, 
that superstitious belief in his destiny which has marked 
other men of his stamp. To arrive at a just conclusion as 
to his character we must not measure him by a European 
standard, but by comparing him with those amongst whom he 
was placed. Nor must we judge him by the ferocious passions 
which marked his last struggle of despair, no more than we 
should judge Peter the Great by his cruelties, Frederick the 
Great by his meannesses, and the Great Napoleon by his faith- 
lessness. We must take Theodore as he once described himself, 
as ‘an ignorant Ethiopian,’ born and bred in the midst of a bar- 
barous people, far removed from the light of civilisation. With- 
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out education, without examples to direct him, without the 
advantages of royal birth or hereditary influence, he raised 
himself to be the first and foremost of his race. His daring, his 
courage, his untiring mental and bodily energy,. his military 
genius, and his power to command and control wild and bar- 
barous men, and to turn them into faithful and devoted followers, 
enabled him, as a youth, to overthrow the various petty kings 
who divided the land amongst them, and finally to become 
supreme Emperor over Abyssinia, with more absolute power 
and a greater extent of dominion than had ever before been 
attained by an Abyssinian ruler. He had, to a remarkable 
extent, one of the qualities which are necessary to a truly great 
monarch—the power of appreciating the wants and deficiencies 
of his people, and an ardent desire to reform and improve their 
condition, To accomplish this object he turned to Europeans, 
with the design, however, of using them as mere tools for his 
purposes, and never for a moment allowing himself to fall under 
their influence. Those who came into contact with him, and 
were able to form a just and impartial opinion, testify to the 
remarkable intelligence with which he profited by the teachings 
of even those foreign adventurers who had undertaken to instruct 
the Abyssinians in the arts and sciences of Europe. His ques- 
tions and inquiries were always apt and to the point, showing 
equal shrewdness and good sense, except when his pride, am- 
bition, and belief in his destiny led him to discourse upon his 
own history and future greatness. As Aito Samuel observed to 
Mr. Rassam, to prepare him, ‘ He (the King) is a most wonderful 
man, as you will soon discover for yourself.’ 

But Theodore failed in that quality which is wanting in all 
half-civilised men—he lacked administrative ability. As Mr. 
Rassam has pointed out, had he been able to administer with as 
much success as he conquered, he would have consolidated his 
power, and have raised Abyssinia to the position of a strong and 
well-governed kingdom. The complete disorganisation and want 
of system and order which followed his conquests, led to those 
constant rebellions against his autbority which exasperated him, 
and were the principal cause of those acts of wholesale cruelty 
and vengeance which alienated his people and led to his fall. 

He appears to have been at all times of a fickle, suspicious, 
and excitable temperament, and to have been faithless to those 
who had served and trusted him. Although in the early part of 
his career he was liable to ungovernable fits of wrath, yet if 
Mr. Plowden is to be believed, he was not cruel as in his later 
days. On the contrary, he then appears to have been just and 
humane, 
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humane, and to have abolished some of the revolting and bar- 
barous punishments and tortures which had been previously 
sanctioned by the Abyssinian laws, All the worst features in 
his character developed themselves as his power increased, until 
at length his utter disregard of human life, the wanton sacrifice 
of his most tried and trusted friends and adherents, and his 
jealousy and suspicion of all those who were about him, were 
symptoms, according to Mr. Rassam, of absolute madness. The 
fatal possession of absolute power, and the dread which his very 
name inspired, rendered him so utterly reckless, that, in his 
moments of passion, especially when under the further influence 
of potations of the intoxicating ¢ej, neither friends nor relations, 
men, women, nor children, the guilty nor the innocent, were 
safe from his fury. 

Yet with all his cruelty and insensibility to human suffering, 
there were strange veins of humour and of tenderness in the 
man. Mr. Rassam relates some striking instances of them, 
When in his happier moods, his smile and the mingled grace 
and dignity of his manner, becoming a king, were quite irresis- 
tible, and deceived even those who were best acquainted with 
his duplicity and latent ferocity. It is.a curious illustration of 
the opposite natures in his character, that Theodore, in order to 
show his personal attachment and respect for Mr. Rassam, never 
allowed any punishment to be inflicted, or act of cruelty to be 
perpetrated, in the Envoy’s presence, a mark of consideration 
which was not shown to any of the other captives. 

Whilst exposing his vices and his cruelty, Mr. Rassam has 
done justice to the good side of the King. His description of 
Theodore is just and impartial ; and when we remember all that 
he had to undergo at the hands of his jailor, and the temptation 
to exaggerate his own sufferings and the King’s misconduct, we 
cannot but express our admiration at the manner in which he 
has dealt with the character and career of this extraordinary 
man. When time has obliterated the recollection of his many 
acts of barbarity, and his wonderful rise and tragic fall are only 
remembered, Theodore will become a hero of romance, and his 
name will be handed down amongst the Abyssinians in story 
and song as that of the greatest ruler that ever held sway over 
the highlands of Ethiopia. 
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 w coming from the poets of the beginning of this century to 
those of the last thirty or forty years, it cannot but strike 
every one how much the atmosphere of hope and of enthusiasm 
has cooled down. The years which were measured by the life 
of Shelley were years in which Europe was agitated by the most 
fiery energies ; nor was it merely the crash of unexampled wars, 
the tumult of rising or falling kingdoms, that stirred the minds 
of men. A new spirit was in the world: the equality of men 
was, for the first time, not indeed taught or believed, but practi- 
cally urged by powers that in their first outburst destroyed all, or 
nearly all, that presumed to bar their way. There could be no 
indifference to such a spectacle. Some recoiled from it in hor- 
ror ; but those who dared to hope at all, hoped with a vehemence 
proportionate to the greatness of the events. It might be dis- 
puted whether the birth with which the age was in labour would 
be for good or for evil; it could not be disputed that it was mar- 
vellous, beyond precedent; and hence those who had faith, in 
spite of adverse appearances, that it was good, thought it mar- 
vellously and unprecedently good. And in this category were at 
their first starting (though some afterwards changed) all the great 
poets of the age. These, then, had no need to seek for a subject 
on which to write ; rather were they likely to fail from the very 
multitude of their imaginations, from the intensity of their zeal, 
from inability to exercise that degree of soberness which is 
requisite, in order to discern truth from falsehood. And this, in 
fact, is precisely the point in which Shelley, who most of all 
bore the impress of his age, is the weakest. He could not be 
unpoetic; he was even too poetic, for in the world there are 
many things not calculated to rouse enthusiasm, but on the 
contrary dull and repulsive, which yet it is necessary should be 
seen, weighed, and remembered. And to these Shelley would 
never turn his attention. He was for ever like the Pythian 
prophetess ; he stood on his tripod and delivered oracles, which 
to cool-minded observers seemed madness, but which ——— 
deeply 
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deeply into those who had the seed of a like enthusiasm in them- 


selves, 

The author who connects the age of which we have been 
speaking, with the age of Tennyson and Browning, is one who is 
no verse-writer, and who has even poured contempt on poetry, 
but yet is not the less surely a poet himself—Mr. Carlyle We 
may be accused of extravagance in the following opinion, and 
yet we are not conscious of being mere partisans of Mr. Carlyle ; 
and if need were, we should find many complaints to bring 
against him. But yet it appears to us that no historic event has 
ever been embraced so completely in all its amplitude, and in 
all its circumstances and bearings, by any single writer, as the 
French Revolution has been by Mr. Carlyle. Not merely, nor 
even chiefly, in his history of the revolution ; but in his miscel- 
laneous essays, where he shows how in Germany and France the 
new ideas sprang first in the brain of philosophers, and took 
form, and were disseminated ; and how they came into conflict 
with the effete and languid spirit of those who were nominally 
rulers, and statesmen, and spiritual teachers; and where he 
makes every reader feel how natural and human was every part 
in every scene of that great drama, which began with Voltaire, 
which culminated in Robespierre, and which ended in Napoleon. 
In Mr. Carlyle, the fire of the previous generation, which had 
witnessed these events, has not yet died out; it burns less wildly, 
but more steadily, and, being mixed with a solid sense of reality, 
the result is a degree and extent of insight, to which we know 
scarcely a parallel among historians. Revolutions, indeed, are 
precisely the kind of subject most suited to Mr. Carlyle’s genius : 
that he would do equal justice to an orderly, peaceable age and 
country, following precedent, is not so probable. 

Thus far, then, the ardent and tender spirits who looked out 
into the world had found, in the course of external events, full 
and ample material to satisfy their need of ardent hopes and 
sympathies, But great is the change when we come to the next 
generation, which had no personal knowledge of the events of 
the beginning of the century. After the battle of Waterloo, 
Europe in its weariness ceased from the search after wide abstract 
principles ; causes, which take hold of eager and impulsive minds, 
became comparatively rare ; a prosaic air belonged alike to the 
Reform Bill of 1832 and to the Revolution of July. Many most 
memorable political events took place between 1815 and 1848 ; 
but, with the exception of the Gesstea War of Independence, 
they all belonged rather to the useful than to the brilliant and 
picturesque class. The effects of the French Revolution re- 
mained, it is true, in the increased action of the peoples, in the 
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more cautious demeanour of monarchs, and in the general sense 
of a common cause subsisting between the nations of Europe, 
But a disenchantment had taken place ; no one could any longer 
expect that these effects, however beneficial, were such as would 
forthwith make the earth a paradise. Consequently, poets turned 
away from politics, as from a field in which they could not hope 
to find any inspiring theme for their verse. This change took 
place very suddenly. Tennyson is the first in whom it may be 
observed ; the whole of his works do not, we believe, contain a 
single notice of continental public matters, except two or three 
allusions to France, not conceived in the most generous spirit. 
Three of his patriotic poems, however, are characterised by a 
certain quiet stateliness ; the one beginning 


‘ Of old sat Freedom on the heights ;’ 


that which begins 
‘Love thou thy land with love farbrought ; 


and that which contains the well-known stanza :— 


‘ A land of settled government, 
A land of just and old renown, 
Where Freedom slowly broadens down 
From precedent to precedent.’ 


And there is remarkable though rough vigour in the ‘ Ode on the 
Charge of the Light Brigade.’ It might have been expected that 
Mr. Browning, who is a very keen observer of human nature, 
would have found something to rouse his poetic vigour in the 
broad life of nations, Yet there is only one short poem—the 
‘Lost Leader ’—in which he has expressed any real inspiring 
feeling on this topic; for his ‘Cavalier Songs,’ and ‘ Strafford’ 
are much more representations of individual peculiarities than 
displays of far-reaching passions ; and the same remark may be 
made of his poems that relate to Italy, though the concluding 
lines of his last poem show the germ of a wider feeling. Of 
Mrs, Browning it must be admitted, that her most touching and 
vigorous poetry relates to the aspirations of Italy, which she 
loved so well, and which has shown itself not ungrateful to her 
memory by the inscription set over the door of the house in which 
she lived at Florence. But Mrs. Browning, though so far as she 
goes an exception to the non-political character of recent poets, 
is not sufficiently strong to disprove the rule to any materia] de- 
gree ; and neither the late Arthur Hugh Clough nor Mr. Matthew 
Arnold ever show any more than an everyday interest in the 

striking events of the world around them. 
It would certainly be unjust to argue from the fact just 
noticed, 
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noticed, that the poets of whom we have been speaking have 
embraced no large sphere of thought and feeling at all.* But it 
is none the less true, that no equally strong and constraining 
external influence has replaced in them the force which political 
enthusiasm exercised upon the earlier poets. In most cases, their 
subject has not been forced upon them, they have had to go and 
seek it. We do not say that it is an error in a poet to seek a fit 
subject whereon to write, much the reverse; but it is best of all, 
if the fit subject comes to him without his seeking it. And 
though it could not be asserted of Coleridge, or Wordsworth, or 
Shelley, that political thought was that for which they were most 
fitted, or by which their best poems are animated, yet it was un- 
doubtedly the great political convulsions which they had seen 
that stirred up the depths of their minds, and gave them a readi- 
ness and a swiftness alike in taking in and giving out imagina- 
tions to which the natural bent of their disposition more specially 
inclined. In short, we think that Byron and Wordsworth and 
their contemporaries had a real poetic advantage over the later 
generation, in this, that their life was cast in times when the 
events of every day were wonderful and startling, and when even 
if'a poet did not write directly about those events, he gathered 
from them instinctively an impetus and fire not to be attained in 
ages of a more commonplace description. 

Let us cease, however, to consider what Mr. Tennyson and 
Mr. Browning are not, and what they have not given us, and 
come to the more gracious task of considering what positively 
they are, and what they have done. Now there is a very decided 
family likeness between all the five poets whom we have taken 
as our main subject. Differing among themselves in many 
points, it is yet plain that their spirit has bent in one direction, 
and been penetrated by a common thought. To speak of a 
school of poets has often an unsuitable sound, or else it implies a 
certain disparagement ; thus, for instance, we should speak more 
readily of the school of Racine than of the school of Shakspeare, 
because we hold the former to be less individual in style and 
conception. But in no disparaging sense we may term the poets 
of whom we are now speaking, a school. They are students ; 
they have gathered together their knowledge deliberately and 
with pains, and gathered it to a very considerable degree, even 
from’ books. None of them are like Horace and Burns, who by 
pure observation gained the command over a large field of 
human nature. Topics which demand learning and abstract 
thought occupy a large portion of their verse. In Tennyson, 
even scientific allusions are very common, as for instance— 
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‘ Before the little ducts began 
To feed thy bones with lime, and ran 
Their course, till thou wert also man.’ 
And again :— 
‘ Break, thou deep vase of chilling tears, 
That grief hath shaken into frost.’ 


But that which at once marks most especially the student- 
like nature of these poets is the wide extent to which philo- 
sophical and religious meditations enter into their poetry, It 
is an essential element in their greatness, for it is by this that 
they transcend the limits of individual feeling. Whenever their 
minds are in a mood for dealing with things more comprehen- 
sive than their own personal observation or emotion, it is in this 
direction that they tend. And it also marks them as students ; 
for, without study, it is impossible for any man to write much, 
either in prose or verse, on these subjects. If we ask how this 
tendency has come, there are not wanting manifest causes of it. 
When the leading actors in the world are not sufficiently great 
to attract a poet, he must apply himself to the leading thinkers 
and to the universal topics of thought if he wishes to write on 
anything great. Possibly, too, the reaction from the school of 
which Comte is the most recognised exponent—the school which 


affirms the absolute futility of religion and sag» alike— 


may have disposed inquiring minds to examine with more than 
ordinary care the meaning of philosophy and religion. It is 
certainly a very natural result, when men, who are previously dis- 

d to take interest in a topic, hear that the discussion of it is 
forbidden them (whether by kings or parliaments or philosophers 
does not make much difference), that they should be even more 
zealous in pursuing; it than before. But, however this may 
be, there can be no doubt about the fact as respects the poets of 
whom we are treating. 

But to come to the separate consideration of these poets. 
That general type, which appears in all of them, is of course in 
each individual instance modified and combined with other 
qualities, To take, first, Mr. Tennyson:—We are constrained 
to begin by saying that, as his works have hitherto entirely 
failed to meet with a really discriminative criticism, a sober 
estimate of them is at once difficult to make, and may seem 
to some disappointing. Partly because for a long time he was 
the only considerable English poet; partly because men have 
come to look upon poetry (what now-a-days it too often is) as 
merely an ornament and a pleasure, and not a task that ennobles 
and invigorates both writer and reader, and spreads itself in 
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sympathy through all the works and occupations of men; he has 
not merely been overpraised, but qualities have been ascribed to 
him the very reverse of his real merits. He has been thought to 
have a profound original intellect, whereas he has merely a 
receptive intellect; he has been thought to have dramatic ima- 
gination, whereas few poets are more seli-contained and self- 
respective. We must do him the justice of saying that his really 
excellent works have only rarely been overrated; it is his least 
meritorious productions that have hit the taste of the unintelli- 
gent multitude, and have raised him to this undue pinnacle. 
This, perhaps, is not unfrequently the case: but, at any rate, we 
trust that we shall show that of the real beauty an. pathos of 
Mr. Tennyson we have no unfitting appreciation. ‘That which in 
him is, above all, the attractive power, the spell (for all poets have 
a spell) by which he makes men listen to him, is the depth and 
fervour of his personal affection. This it is which lends reality, 
sincerity, and strength, to his other excellences—to his musical 
ear, to his delicate observation of external beauty, to his endea- 
vours after philosophical truth ; otherwise these would be mere 
outside shows and deceptive mimicries of beauty. It has not 
always been so, with all poets; in Wordsworth, for instance, the 
love of Nature combined with a broad and tranquil interest in 
humanity overpowered the individual sentiment for men; but 
such a temper is widely different from that of Mr. Tennyson. 
There is not a.page of Mr. Tennyson that touches us, which is 
not felt to owe its charm to the love which he bears towards the 
special persons whom he has known. And in this love are great 
purity and great simplicity. How simple Mr. Tennyson’s nature 
really is (in spite of the elaboration which he has bestowed on 
his style), has not always been noticed. His simplicity is like 
that of a woman; unaffected, devoid of worldly wisdom and 
little tinctured by any practical sagacity, devoid too (with very 
rare exceptions) of genuine wildness of passion. And as his 
simplicity is that of a woman, so is his constancy. He has no 
fickle disposition, nor one apt to take offence. In either of these 
respects, compare his lyrics to those of Horace, or Burns, or 
Byron, or Heine. These poets had the vices and virtues of 
men ; passion, inconstancy, knowledge of the world, wit, many- 
sidedness, a considerable zest in the pursuit of pleasure. Of 
these six qualities, the last five hardly belong to Mr. Tennyson 
in any degree whatever; while of passion he has far less than 
of tenderness, the feminine counterpart of passion. 

Of all Mr. Tennyson’s poems, ‘In Memoriam’ is by much the 
most characteristic, and the one which displays his nature most 
fully. Others, and especially parts of ‘Maud,’ have a more 
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brilliant inspiration ; but none else reveals so large a portion of 
himself, his life, thoughts, and emotions. And such a passage 
as the following, than which there are few more beautiful in Mr. 
Tennyson’s works, will illustrate and justify the account we have 
given of his character :— 


‘O somewhere, meek unconscious dove, 
That sittest ranging golden hair ; 
And glad to find thyself so fair, 

Poor child, that waitest for thy love ! 


‘ For now her father’s chimney glows 
In expectation of a guest ; 
And thinking “ this will please him best,” 
She takes a riband or a rose ; 
‘ For he will see them on to-night 
And with the thought her colour burns ; 
And, having left the glass, she turns 
Once more to set a ringlet right ; 


* And, even when she turn’d, the curse 
Had fallen, and her future Lord 
Was drown’d in passing thro’ the ford, 
Or kill’d in falling from his horse. 


‘ O what to her shall be the end ? 
And what to me remains of good ? 
To her, perpetual maidenhood, 


And unto me no second friend.’ 


This is a miniature, but a very perfect miniature. And 
indeed, looking through ‘In Memoriam,’ the number of beau- 
tiful images and pictures, compressed into a single line or at 
most into a few stanzas, is marvellous, As scarcely any English 
poet has a nature of more pure and gentle feeling than Mr. 
Tennyson, so scarcely any has a mind more keenly alive to 
sensuous impressions, He sees beauty where others have seen 
only ugliness ; he hears music where a common ear would pass 
unheedingly by. And what he has seen and heard, he renders 
to others in words somewhat elaborate perhaps, and occasionally 
a little difficult to be understood from their brevity, but when 
once taken in, not readily forgotten. The grandest aspects of 
Nature, and the thoughts and analogies suggested by these, are 
not so kindred to his mind, nor are they expressed by him so 
vividly, as they were by the poets of the beginning of the century. 
But of the innumerable details in the landscapes that meet us 
every day, of the sights and sounds of the country or the quiet 
seaside, he is a consummate master. Nor does he ever touch 
them coldly or ambitiously ; he suffuses them all over with the 
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pathos of his own heart, and makes them glow with an equable 
fire. We might quote from ‘In Memoriam’ almost as many 
passages as there are pages ; here are two :— 
‘ And brushing ankledeep in flowers, 
We heard beneath the woodbine veil 
The milk that bubbled in the pail, 
And buzzings of the honied hours.’ 
Again :— 
‘ But Summer on the steaming floods, 
And Spring that swells the narrow brooks, 
And Autumn with a noise of rooks, 
That gather in the waning woods, 
‘ And every pulse of wind and wave 
Recalls, in change of light or gloom, 
My old affection of the tomb, 
And my prime passion in the grave.’ 
Or, to quote from the ‘ Princess,’ where can three more melo- 
diously descriptive lines be found than the following ?— 
‘ Myriads of rivulets hurrying thro’ the lawn, 
The moan of doves in immemorial elms, or 
And murmuring of innumerable bees.’ 


We spoke just now of brevity as one of Mr, Tennyson’s most 
striking characteristics ; and, indeed, this is true, not merely of 
his descriptions, but of his entire method of writing. No one 
can express a truth of feeling in fewer words, and therefore with 
greater weight and emphasis, than he. It is needless to quote ; 
such lines as 


‘’Tis better to have loved and lost, 
Than never to have loved at all.’ 


will occur to every one. But what Mr. Tennyson has not, is 
a quality not inconsistent with brevity of expression, but yet so 
different as rarely to be found united with it, namely, amplitude 
and comprehension of thought and style. Few men, we say, 
have united these two; few men have expanded their minds so 
as to discern in the world splendours that had never before been 
revealed, and yet have contracted their utterance so as to make 
others feel the power of rigid truth, that leads itself not one 
atom to extravagance of speech. But yet there have been men 
who have done this, and Mr. Tennyson is not one of them. He 
has the sobriety of language which is so impressive ; but he has not 
the largeness of grasp. All his works consist of a series of 
isolated lyrics or pictures, exquisite, but still isolated ; there is 
no long sweep, no single grand conception working itself out in 

details, 
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details, but dominant over the details; the elements are imbued 
with a common tone, but they are never stirred up by profound 
and amalgamating thought; they do not move in obedience to a 
design that sways and moulds them, and gives them new 
meaning by virtue of their mutual relation, For what is it that 
we read the ‘Princess’? For the stanzas ‘ Tears, idle tears; for 
those others, ‘Home she brought her warrior dead,’ and a few 
similar to these. The story is a trifle, and without that wit 
which gives brilliancy and meaning to trifles. It is a story that 
has been suggested, manifestly, by important questions ; nor is 
it devoid, at least in one passage, of evidence that Mr. Tennyson 
has entertained these questions with a clear if not far-seeing eye, 
and with a tender heart: 
‘ For woman is not undeveloped man, 

But diverse; could we make her as the man, 

Sweet Love were slain : his dearest bond is this, 

Not like to like, but like in difference. 

Yet in the long years liker must they grow ; 

The man be more of woman, she of man,’ 


But the whole poem does nothing at all to support such a passage 
as this, which might equally well have stood by itself. Whereas, 
not to speak of Shakspeare, take even such a poem as the 


‘Ancient Mariner,’ or an episode like that of Haidée in ‘ Don 
Juan,’ and every part will be found to support and to be necessary 
to the rest. 

The ‘Idylls of the King’ is Mr. Tennyson’s most ambitious 
work ; and except the ‘ Princess,’ it is the one which most con- 
clusively proves his inability to embrace a subject of any large 
compass. It is the effort of a nature essentially lyric to compose 
something dramatic; and the weakness of the poet in this line 
is shown by the fact that the whole volume is confined to the 
region of the sentimental. The old collection of Arthurian 
legends, the ‘ Morte d’Arthur,’ on which Mr. Tennyson’s book is 
founded, had no great breadth of imagination, though very 
charming from its simplicity and natural pathos. But at least 
the original romancer, besides his pathos, had a genuine delight 
in fighting; the strength, and courage, and victories of his 
knights appealed to his heart, and were described from his heart. 
Now Mr. Tennyson, living in a peaceful age, does not care much 
for fighting ; he tells how Geraint struck off the head of Earl 
Doorm at a blow, and how Lancelot smote down all in the 
tournament, but his heart is manifestly not in the telling; there 
is a formality about his style when he comes to these parts of 
his poem. There is all the difference in the world between the 
description of the tournament in ‘Elaine’ and the description of 

the 
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the tournament in ‘Ivanhoe.’ And hence Mr. Tennyson is more 
contracted even than the old romancer; more contracted, we 
mean, in his apprehension of the outer world; for that in his 
own heart he has a depth greater than the author of the ‘ Morte 
d’Arthur,’ it would be foolish to deny. But of any knowledge of 
the diversities of human character the ‘Idylls’ bear small trace. 
To take a crucial instance, Arthur is the character of all that 
occurs in the Idylls, the conception of which has been most 
praised ; and Arthur's single important speech is that which 
he addresses to Queen Guinevere on his first meeting with her 
after the discovery of her infidelity. Now the question is, 
whether this speech is natural or not. Here are a few lines 
from it :— 
* Yet must I leave thee, woman, to thy shame. 

I hold that man the worst of public foes 

Who either for his own or children’s sake, 

To save his blood from scandal, lets the wife 

Whom he knows false, abide and rule the house ; 

For being thro’ his cowardice allow’d 

Her station, taken everywhere for pure, 

She like a new disease, unknown to men, 

Creeps, no precaution used, among the crowd, 

Makes wicked lightnings of her eyes, and saps 

The fealty of our friends, and stirs the pulse 

With devil’s leaps, and poisons half the young.’ 


Surely this is too elaborate to be natural on such an occasion! 
Moral maxims and reasonings are not the language in which 
keen injury expresses itself. But Arthur talks as if he had just 
been attending Mr. Matthew Arnold’s lectures on the grand 
style. And for the whole character of Arthur: he is intended as 
a man with a high, though impracticable ideal, and it is meant 
that we should admire him. But such men are admirable, or 
mere dreamers, according as they do or do not appreciate with 
some measure of accuracy the antagonistic forces of the world 
around them, the real nature of men and of things. A man 


. foiled in the pursuit of an ideal may be worthy of our highest 


admiration ; but a man pursuing an ideal blindly, without any 
observation, prudence, or design, is a weak character. And in 
Mr. Tennyson, whether we are to consider Arthur as the chief 
of uncivilised tribes, or as the more polished statesman, is all 
one; in neither case does he display any of the qualities of 
wisdom ; he pursues his ideal blindly, and that ideal is neither 
a very admirable nor a very intelligible one. And does either 
Merlin, or Geraint, or Lancelot, display, and force us to admire 
in them, any real ability, intellect, fertility in device, readiness 

in 
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in expedients? We are sure they do not; they show great 
feeling, and remarkable examples of the force of conscience, but 
that is all. 

Indeed, the great popularity of the ‘Idylls’ was due partly 
to the sentiment of the book, which in ‘Elaine’ especially is 
very lovely, partly to the modernization of the antique which 
it contains, an eternal source of interest (though the new 
and old elements here are not blent in perfect harmony), 
and partly to the easiness of the style; for many people who 
had been accustomed to regard Mr. Tennyson as a very diffi- 
cult writer though a great poet, now found on a sudden that 
he had written a work which they could understand as well 
as the last novel from the circulating library. It would be 
unjust to deny that the ‘Idylls’ have in one way merit of a very 
high order; some of the single lines have a beauty and pro- 
fundity that has rarely been exceeded. Yet, on the whole, we 
agree with that acute critic, M. Taine, that both the ‘Idylls’ 
and ‘Enoch Arden’ are far surpassed by ‘Maud’; for notwith- 
standing the extravagance of the beginning and end of ‘Maud,’ 
there is in the middle a flow of soft and exquisite poetry, of 
which we can only instance particularly—we wish we had space 
to quote—the two lyrics beginning ‘I have led her home, my 
love, my only friend,’ and ‘O that ’twere possible.’ There is 
less of the artist in ‘Maud’ than in any other of Mr. Tennyson’s 
works, and this, though it may seem like blame, is in reality 
praise ; for he is, for the most part, over careful about the artistic 
effect of what he writes. 

The want of comprehensiveness which marks Mr. Tennyson’s 
treatment of his subject is equally apparent in his manner of 
dealing with intellectual problems. That he has been an intel- 
lectual force in our day, we know well; but he has not been an 
intellectual discoverer, he has not exercised a penetrative research 
in unknown regions, he has even in some directions manifestly 
failed to compass the thoughts of other inquirers. What may be 
said of him is, that he has brought a singularly pure mind to the 
consideration of questions of religion and philosophy, which are 
commonly obscured by bad passions and vehement and cloudy 
argumentation on the part of inquirers. He has not solved these 
questions ; he has not shed light on them from collateral topics ; 
he has formed no new conceptions, drawn no fine distinctions, 
though as a highly educated man he has entered into the con- 
ceptions and distinctions of others. But he has surveyed 
imaginatively that which we mean by the mysterious words, 
God, Man, Immortality; he has brought them nearer, not to our 
intellects, but to our feelings; he has brooded over them and 
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associated them with our terrestrial experience, our love, our 
hope. He has thus, as we said, been an intellectual force, not 
by virtue of pre-eminent original intellect, but because his 
powers of sympathy and of realisation, disarming prejudice, have 
served as a link between ordinary men and profound speculators. 
And that brevity of his style, which we have already noticed, 
lends dignity to his utterance. There can be no doubt of the 
impressiveness of the following lines :— 


‘O living will that shalt endure 
When all that seems shall suffer shock, 
Rise in the spiritual rock, 
Flow thro’ our deeds and make them pure. 
‘ That we may lift from out the dust 
A voice as unto him that hears, 
A ery above the conquer’d years 
To one that with us works, and trust, 


‘ With faith that comes of selfcontrol, 
The truths that never can be proved 
Until we close with all we loved, 

And all we flow from, soul in soul.’ 


Many passages in ‘In Memoriam’ are more simple in style 
than the above ; but here, as always, the thought is perfectly simple. 
There are, however, topics where not simplicity, but complexity 
of thought is required; and here Mr. Tennyson fails. His 
political reflections are, as we have said, rare; when they occur, 
they are too frequently narrow and unjust, as in the following 
passage :— 

‘ Social truth shall spread 
And justice, even though thrice again 
The red foolfury of the Seine 
Should pile her barricades with dead.’ 


And there is a passage in the ‘Princess’ which is actually 
ludicrous from the tone of patronage which Mr. Tennyson 
extends to that somewhat large and important entity, the World : 
‘ This fine old world of ours is but a child 
Yet in the go-cart. Patience! Give it time,’ &. 


Or, to take another topic; how differently would Mr. Browning 
have treated the speculations of physiological science from the 
manner in which they are disposed of in the following lines :— 
‘I trust I have not wasted breath : 
I think we are not wholly brain, 
Magnetic mockeries ; not in vain, 
Like Paul with beasts, I fought with Death. 
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* Not only cunning casts in clay : 

Let Science prove we are, and then 
What matters Science unto men, 
At least tome? I would not stay. 

* Let him, the wiser man who springs 
Hereafter, up from childhood shape 
His actions like the greater ape, 

But I was born to other things.’ 


We own we are quite at rest as to the fear expressed in these 
lines. Can science disprove the fact of our wishes, desires, 
delights; can it disprove the fact that men can sacrifice their 
own happiness to that of others; can it disprove counsels of 
love, humility, and patience; can it, in short, disprove that we 
are, actually, men? How, with all these things remaining, can 
we be a ‘magnetic mockery?’ Would it make us less men 
now, supposing even we were proved to have sprung from apes? 
No one, certainly, can contemplate the discoveries or the theories 
of scientific men, and not feel an intense curiosity as to what the 
links may be which join such discoveries or theories to our 
moral nature—our personal self. The twofold world in which 
we live—the world of mind and matter, which, in spite of all 
philosophical efforts to comprise it in the unity of a single prin- 
ciple, still remains twofold—this is a topic which indeed must 
call for strenuous meditation on our part; many things, doubtless, 
are now hidden from us which will some day be known; many 
new points of view will be opened out, of which now we have 
no conception. But of what use is it merely to express indigna- 
tion, as Mr. Tennyson does here, at the fanatical materialist ? 
There are such men, no doubt, just as there are fanatical theolo- 
gians; but it is not good to deal with them; even argument is 
in general useless ; and certainly to hold up the hands and cry 
out upon them is not likely to have a beneficial effect. It is 
difficult enough even for moderate men to arrive at a knowledge 
of each others’ principles and modes of thinking ; but this, at all 
events, is an effort worth making. 

That intellectual subtlety which is alien to Mr. Tennyson, 
is Mr. Browning’s most striking characteristic. Both these 
two poets have interested themselves deeply in the unknown 
mysteries of the universe. But in the manner of their dealing 
with them there is an absolute contrast. To put it roughly, Mr. 
Tennyson never writes about them a line that does not base 
itself upon some common thought; Mr, Browning never puts 
down on paper an idea that could possibly have occurred to any 
man but himself. Mr, Tennyson is always trying to assimilate 
and adapt himself to others. Mr. Browning, to sever — 
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off from others, to hold them at arms’ length, and look at them 
from without. The whole effort of Mr. Tennyson is to obtain a 
mastery over common things; the whole effort of Mr. Browning 
is to discover things that are not common. No one can read ‘Jn 
Memoriam’ on the one hand, and ‘ Bishop Blougram’ or ‘ Caliban 
upon Setebos’ on the other hand, and not be struck with this 
difference. ‘In Memoriam,’ popular as it is generally, has no 
greater admirers than young ladies of eighteen or nineteen, That, 
we may be sure, will never be the case with ‘ Bishop Blougram,’ 
Or, remembering the well-known stanzas, ‘Oh yet we trust that 
somehow good,’ &c., take now Mr. Browning’s imagination of 
the Day of Judgment, in his poem of ‘ Easter Day ;’— 
‘I felt begin 

The Judgment-Day : to retrocede 

Was too late now. “In very deed,” 

ag see to myself ), “that Day!” 

e intuition burned away, 

All darkness from my spirit too: 

There stood I, found and fixed, I knew, 

Choosing the world. The choice was made ; 

And naked and disguiseless stayed, 

And unevadable, the fact. 

My brain held ne’ertheless compact 

Its senses, nor my heart declined 

Its office; rather, both combined 

To help me in this juncture. I 

Lost not a second,—agony 

Gave boldness: since my life had end 

And my choice with it—best defend, 

Applaud both ! I resolved to say, 

* So was I framed by Thee, such way 

I put to use ‘Thy senses here! 

It was so beautiful, so near, 

Thy world,—what could I then but choose 

My part there? Nor did I refuse 

To look above the transient boon 

Of time ; but it was hard so soon 

As in a short life, to give up 

Such beauty: I could put the cup 

Undrained of half its fulness, by ; 

But, to renounce it utterly, 

—That was too hard! Nor did the cry 

Which bade renounce it, touch my brain 

Authentically deep and plain 

Enough to make my lips let go. 

But Thou, who knowest all, dost know 

Whether I was not, life’s brief while, 

Endeavouring to reconcile 
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‘i'o letting the dear remnant pass, 

One day,—some drops of earthly good 
Untasted! Is it for this mood, 

That Thou, whose earth delights so well, 


Hast made its complement a hell?”’ 


The severity of Mr. Browning’s intellect is so great, that even 
when he is most personal, as here, he yet contemplates himself 
from the outside ; and keen satirist as he is, he yet tests and 
tries himself with greater stringency than he exercises towards 
any one else, which indeed is the only condition on which satire 
can be tolerable. For it is only by judging ourselves that we learn 
to make those allowances which others have a right to demand 
at our hands, and which they assuredly will demand before they 
assent to any sentence of condemnation that we pronounce against 
them. And certainly no one can say this of Mr. Browning, that 
before judging others he has not judged himself. The mere 
outpouring of the feelings, which comes so naturally to Mr. 
Tennyson, is not his habit. He seldom attempts it, and when 
he does, it is with an air of constraint; as, for instance, in ‘A 
Woman’s Last Word.’ But Mr. Browning aims strenuously at 
a rule of right; there is before him an ideal of life which he 
knows he has not attained ; he examines himself diligently to 
see why he has not attained it, in what he has fallen short ; and 
the true pathos of his writings lies in the sense of shortcoming. 
Thus, in the passage quoted above, with what wonderful perspi- 
cacity does he trace the diverse impulses and windings of a soul 
placed in imagination before the judgment-seat ; the conscious- 
ness of having erred, and yet for all that the ungovernable wish 
for happiness so prevailing, that it cannot get rid of the error 
but seeks to perpetuate it! And all this, Mr. Browning knows, 
may possibly happen to himself; to himself belongs that selfish 
nature which is the root of the error; he realises it profoundly, 
and this realisation is the pathos of it. We wish we had space 
for more of his poem of ‘Easter Day,’ which continues in a 
strain similar to that which we have already quoted ; and we 
wish, too, that we could quote that beautiful lyric in ‘Paracelsus, 
that has the same idea for the central point of its emotion; that 
which begins— 

‘I heard a voice, perchance I heard 
Long ago, but all too low, 
So that scarce a care it stirred 
If the voice was real or no: 
I heard it in my youth when first 
The waters of my life outburst :’ 
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and which goes on to tell what this voice, the voice of those 
who had failed in former times, said to Paracelsus :— 


‘ Lost, lost ! yet come, 
With our wan troop make thy home. 
Come, come! for we 
Will not breathe, so much as breathe 
Reproach to thee ! 
Knowing what thou sink’st beneath— 
So sink we in those old years, 
We who bid thee, come !’ 


And indeed Paracelsus altogether is concerned with this 
problem of failure after high hopes, and what becomes of those 
who have failed. It will be seen at once how widely different 
this is from Mr, Tennyson’s position. Mr. Tennyson feels the 
simple sorrow which pervades mortals at the contemplation 
either of their own or of another’s pain. ‘This,’ he says, 
‘cannot be! Surely we are formed for happiness ; surely pain 
is a transient condition ;} and he appeals for an answer to the 
principle of the universe, to Nature, to God, as to whether it is 
not so. But Mr. Browning discerns érroneous purpose, selfish- 
ness, that is, the exclusive desire of our own happiness, as the 
cause of pain; this is the object of his sorrow, this he endea- 
vours to disclose and lay bare in all its secret hiding-places. It 
is from this vantage-ground that Mr. Browning exercises his 
satire. 

Thus it is the satire not of a man of the world, but that of a 
philosopher. Now, philosophers have been seldom satirists ; for 
it is hard to combine with deep thinking that lightness of 
touch which must accompany good satire. Plato, however, is a 
satirist; and so is Mr. Carlyle, and so is Mr. Browning. And 
this it is which lends its peculiar character to all Mr. Browning’s 
maturer poems, and notably to that which we are disposed to 
regard as the finest of all, ‘Caliban upon Setebos.’ Men have 
been wont, in every age, to clothe God with their own qualities ; 
to picture Him as in His attributes like to themselves, and 
differing only by reason of His greater power. And indeed to 
a certain extent this method—whether it be called anthropo- 
morphism or by some other name—is necessary; for it is only 
through mind that we can understand mind, Divinity is intelli- 
gible to us only through the contemplation of Humanity ; nor 
can words that describe a living spirit have any meaning to us 
except as interpreted through that which we know of our own 
spirits. But still those eternal aims and desires, those possi- 
bilities of a happiness lasting not merely for short intervals but 
for ever, which really exist in the nature of man, are by much 
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the least prominent portions of that nature; what come before 
us most vividly are temporary passions, that pass away after a 
short season of their exercise. So that what is commonly meant 
by anthropomorphism consists in the attributing these temporary 
passions to the Spiritual Centre of the Universe, and this is 
clearly untenable ; yet with the large class of unintelligent good 
people nothing is more common. To such people, then, Mr. 
Browning takes up his parable. Caliban, as his lights go, is a 
pious creature; his morality is certainly of a low order ; but is 
it fit, after all, for men to boast much of their moral elevation ? 
There may be beings as superior to us as we are to Caliban. 
Caliban, then, gives his views respecting the Deity thus :— 
*’ Thinketh, such shows nor right nor wrong in Him, 

Nor kind, nor cruel: He is strong and Lord. 

” Am strong myself, compared to yonder crabs 

That march now from the mountain to the sea ; 

’ Let twenty pass, and stone the twenty-first, 

Loving not, hating not, just choosing so. 

’ Say, the first straggler that boasts purple spots 

Shall join the file, one pincer twisted off; 

’ Say, this bruised fellow shall receive a worm, 

And two worms he whose nippers end in red ; 

As it likes me each time, I do: so He.’ 


Calvinism, to which Caliban has clearly some leanings, is not 
very popular now. But we seem to ourselves to have heard 
inculcated from the lips of very celebrated preachers that physical 
fear and dread of the Divine power which shows itself so pro- 
minently in Caliban, and than which nothing can be more 
lowering : the worst sort of anthropomorphism, since it mate- 
rialises the action of God, and renders Christianity, the most 
spiritual of all creeds, a creed of mere physical penalties and 
rewards. But let us quote the concluding passage of this poem, 
which, among other things, has the merit of remarkable pic- 
turesqueness :— 


‘What, what? A curtain o’er the world at once! 
Crickets stop hissing; not a bird—or, yes, 
There sends his raven that hath told him all! 
It was fool’s play, this prattling! Ha! The wind 
Shoulders the pillared dust, death’s house o’ the move, 
And fast invading fires begin! White blaze— 
A tree’s head snaps—and there, there, there, there, there, 
His thunder follows! Fool to gibe at Him! 
Lo! ’ Lieth flat and loveth Setebos! 
* Maketh his teeth meet through his upper lip, 
Will let those quails fly, will not eat this month 
One little mess of whelks, so he may ‘scape!’ 


There 
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There is, indeed, this to be remarked about ‘Caliban upon 
Setebos,’—that Mr. Browning has put into Caliban a great deal 
of his own specialities, his keen observation and argumentative 
power. And this in general is true of Mr. Browning’s repre- 
sentations of character. He does not make his characters dew 
themselves purely and simply as they would have done in actual 
life; he makes them survey themselves from an external point 
of view, which belongs to none other than Mr. Browning him- 
self. Some philosopher or other has said that we shall never 
understand instinct until a man has been able to spend his 
leisure hours in the brain of an animal without being that 
animal. Whether this be true or not, the process exactly repre- 
sents Mr. Browning’s mode of procedure with his characters. 
The real Caliban would, we imagine, have been inapt in thought 
and sparing of speech. But Mr. Browning takes up his station 
in Caliban’s brain; he marshals the vague fears, the dull, slow 
transitions from one idea to another; he puts them in trim order 
and logical coherence ; and, lo, Caliban is eloquent-! And what 
Mr. Browning does with Caliban he does likewise with Bishop 
Blougram ; with David in his ‘Saul ;’ ‘with the apostle St. John 
in his poem ‘A Death in the Desert.’ For instance, to take the 
last of these: if there is one thing more than another noticeable 
in St. John’s writings, it is the absence of consecutive argument. 
‘I saw, I heard, I know,’ is his style; not ‘This is true, ergo 
that is true.’ But in Mr. Browning’s poem the apostle presents 
himself not merely as an elaborate reasoner, but as fully fur- 
nished with the latest modern philosophy. ‘ Bishop Blougram’ 
is a scarcely less strong instance of Mr. Browning’s manner. 
The bishop—as those who have read the poem will well re- 
member—is a sceptic, with a strong inclination to infidelity ; 
and he here defends himself against the charge of hypocrisy for 
holding, under these circumstances, his bishopric. The acute- 
ness and plausibility of his defence is certainly surprising. Ina 
manner he is even successful; he proves, contrary to the ex- 
pectation of all, the consistency of his career. He shews that 
his life is modelled according to a rule; he asks you (and you 
find it is difficult to answer) why he should not follow the prin- 
ciple to which he is devoted. For certainly, if a man openly 
and undisguisedly follows his own selfish interest to the exclu- 
sion of the interest of all other people, it is not easy to propound 
an argument that shall convince him himself that he is wrong. 
But, nevertheless, in the ordinary language of mankind, such 
people are called rascals; they are not thought well of, and this 
must have been perfectly well known to Bishop Blougram. We 
say, then, that a real bishop of this character would not have 
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exhibited himself so openly; he would, even to himself, have 
slurred over with ambiguous language the intense selfishness of 
his aims ; much less would he have forfeited the good opinion of 
a hearer for the sake of demonstrating his own impregnability to 
logical attack. 

Mr. Browning's genius does not, therefore, appear to us so 
dramatic as it is sometimes thought to be. His own individu- 
ality is too peculiar for it not often to obtrude in his representa- 
tions of others. But of his power there can never be a question, 
and he has written no more powerful poems than those of which 
we have been speaking. We prefer, however, at present, to 
speak of other of his poems in which he has shewn less acuteness 
and more tenderness. For Mr. Browning’s tenderness is great: 
he fails utterly when he tries to be effusive, but there is a certain 
meditative pathos in which he is pre-eminent. ‘ Andrea del 
Sarto’ is a great instance of this. The calm Italian evening, 
the sorrow for genius that has fallen below its mark and hopes 
frustrated not without fault, the sense of love that was and has 
been withdrawn, are felt to breathe through the verses. Most, 
however, of Mr. Browning’s poems of this sort are in rhyme. 
We think, indeed, that there are great shortcomings in his 
rhythmical productions. His style is always rough and unmu- 
sical: this is the disadvantage that naturally counterbalances his 
delight in intellectual exercise, but it is a disadvantage that in 
blank verse can be overcome by the excellence of the matter. 
In rhyme, his failure in this respect is more important ; and we 
confess ourselves quite unable to understand how he could have 
acquiesced in such lines as the fourth of those that follow :— 

‘ I said—Then, dearest, since ’tis so, 
Since now at length my fate I know, 
Since nothing all my love avails, 
Since all, my life seemed meant for, fails, 
Since this was written and needs must be,’ &c. 


Or in the jostling of the consonants in the first of these 
lines :— 
‘ Thou let’st the stranger’s glove lie where it fell ; 
If old things remain old things, all is well,’ &c. 


Yet here is a stanza beautiful at once in rhythm and meaning :— 


‘ How soon all worldly wrong would be repaired! 
I think how I should view the earth and skies 
And sea, when once again my brow was bared 
After thy healing, with such different eyes. 
O world, as God has made it! all is beauty: 
And knowing this is love, and love is duty. 
What further may be sought for or dee 7 
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We ought not to leave Mr. Browning without some notice, 
however slight, of the remarkable poem—the ‘Ring and the 
Book ’—which he has just published. It deserves a fuller 
consideration than we can give to it here; but in a general 
estimate of his works it cannot be entirely passed over. The 
first thought which the ‘Ring and the Book’ arouses, we do 
not say in the reader of it, but in any one who surveys only the 
outside of the four volumes in which it is contained, will be that 
it is one of the longest of poems. And after reading, on 
deliberate reflection, few can avoid the conclusion that it is 
decidedly too long. It is a weariness to the flesh to read so 
many arguments pro and con—so many varying shades of the 
same argument—on a criminal case with so many ignoble 
elements in it, so little that is indisputably noble, as is that of 
Count Guido Franceschini. The subject is too slight for the 
mass of ability and thought that Mr. Browning has put into it ; 
while this ability and thought have not in themselves been 
subjected long enough to the crucible; the pure golden ore is 
presented in crude entanglement with earth and common pebbles. 
The poem might have been a fifth part of the length, and have 
been improved by the omissions. : 

Yet we are far from wishing to undervalue it. Like all that 
Mr, Browning writes, it bears the stamp of a rare sincerity ; 
nothing in it is put forward to take the popular ear, nothing 
without the manifest search after truth, and the conviction that 
the sentiments put forward are needful to be known and weighed. 
A distinct moral purpose runs through the poem; not a moral, 
not an obtrusive excrescence, not anything that can be expressed 
in a few neatly compacted sentences at the end ; but a course of 


deep meditation on human action and the problems of life. ' 


Few poets have been so able to deliver arguments and judg- 
ments without being didactic. And with all Mr. Browning’s 
carelessness of popularity, he feels deeply with the men of his 
own generation. A resolute keeping to the reality which he 
knows, a resolute abandonment of all the customary fictitious 
ornaments and appendages of poetry, everywhere mark his verse. 
For the rest, his old subtlety appears in the character of 
Guido ; and in Caponsacchi, a narrative excellence greater than 
in any of his former works. We will quote from the latter a 
passage more simple than is common in Mr, Browning; the 
commencement of Pompilia’s first speech to Caponsacchi. She 
began— 
‘ You have sent me letters, Sir : 
I have read none, I can neither read nor write ; 
But she you gave them to, a woman here, 
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One of the people in whose power I am, 

Partly explained their sense, I think, to me 
Obliged to listen while she inculcates 

That you, a priest, can dare love me, a wife, 
Desire to live or die as I shall bid, 

(She makes me listen if I will or no) 

Because you saw my face a single time. 

It cannot be she says the thing you mean ; 
Such wickedness were deadly to us both: 

But good true love would help me now so much 
I tell myself, you may seem good and true.’ . . . 


That the poems of the late Arthur Hugh Clough have not 
attained any wide-spread popularity, is not a fact that can occa- 
sion much surprise. He did not, in truth, himself aim greatly 
at being popular; not of course that he would not have desired 
this, but other desires had a greater and more enduring influence 
over him. Perhaps even he had something of the philosophic 
dislike of the multitude, and of those by whom the voice of the 
multitude is swayed, Certainly he had in the strongest measure 
that bias of the intellect, from which all great discoveries have 
sprung, which in its results is so potent and so beneficial, but 
which, nevertheless, renders so many of those over whom it 
dominates restless and unhappy, and most especially those who, 
having it, are yet unrewarded by any signal success ; that instinct 
of solitary thought, that desire to understand fully before pro- 
ceeding to action, the possessors of which are unintelligible to 
the crowd, and not less unintelligible in themselves even should 
their achievements have gained them honour and fame. If we 
look at the portrait of such a man as Newton, we shall see 
on it, indeed, a noble repose—the consciousness of triumph after 
labour; but we shall see also on the face of this the.most suc- 
cessful of the masters of intellect, the traces, visibly written, of 
much failure and defeat’; as if for one hour of rewarded .energy 
he had had ninety-nine of painful waste, the pain of which could 
not be annihilated and wiped away by the highest glory that 
a man could possibly win. And if the triumphant are so worn, 
what must those be who are defeated? Yet these also will win 
honour, not from the unintelligent, but from those who know and 
can understand their toil and endeavour. 

Clough was a philosophic poet, in a sense in which no man 
since Lucretius has been so. Of every other poet, and of every 
other philosopher, it can be said distinctly which of these two 
impulses predominated. For instance, the two of whom we have 
just been speaking—Tennyson and Browning—have in them 
much certainly of the philosophic nature ; but they are primarily 
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poets. The philosophy in them plays the second part. Plato, 
on the other hand, had in him a great deal of the poet; but the 
philosopher was pre-eminent. Coleridge was a philosopher and 
a poet ; but in his finest poetry there is little philosophy ; and in 
his philosophy the poetry, though present, is subordinate. But 
in Clough, as in Lucretius, the poetry and the philosophy are 
inextricably intertwined. These two men were philosophers, 
not from the desire of fame, not from the pleasure of intellectual 
discovery, not because they hoped philosophy would suggest 
thoughts that would soothe some private grief of their own, but 
because it was to them an overpowering interest to have some 
key to the universe, because all even of their desires were sus- 
pected by them until they could find some central desire to 
which to link on the rest; and love and beauty, and the anima- 
tion of life, were no pleasure to them, except as testifying to that 
something beyond of which they were in search. In this search 
Lucretius believed himself to be successful ; Clough knew him- 
self not to be successful, Lucretius was not a popular poet among 
the Romans, and in modern times, up to a very late date, Ovid 
was preferred to him. But those who understand both will 
discern that he belonged to a different order of men altogether 
from Ovid ; that in all the nobler and more valuable qualities of 
humanity his superiority is such that there is no measure of com- 
parison between the two; that it was the very excess of his 
excellence that occasioned to him that loss of dexterity which 
clouded his fame. How high Clough stands in the scale of men 
we will not attempt to determine. But we are quite sure that in 
those who can understand his effort and his disappointment, he 
will inspire an affection that renders admiration superfluous. If 
he had been a stronger man he might, without resigning those 
impulses that were the heart of his nature, have betaken himself 
to some line of material study, and performed some definite work 
in this. If he had been less emotional, he might have been 
eminent in science; if he had been less intellectual, he might 
have been a poet of a more ordinary type; if he had been remark- 
able neither for intellect nor sentiment, his laborious conscien- 
tiousness would have made him a good practical man of business. 
It was the combination of diverse qualities that made him what 
he was—a man unsuccessful, according to ordinary notions, but 
peculiar and unique beyond any of those among whom he stood. 

One of his poems, not published, but printed, and known to 
all who take an interest in him, is called ‘ Dipsychus,’—‘ the 
man of two souls.’ This, indeed, was his nature, in which he 
cannot but remind one of Hamlet. Vividly feeling the great- 
ness of the world, of the transactions that were carried on around 
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him, he saw with clearness the two principles, the two parties, 
that divide the world with their never-ending warfare; those 
whose eyes look forwards and those whose eyes look back- 
wards—the Liberals and the Conservatives—those who hope 
eagerly for great things not yet attained, and those who fear 
lest what has been attained should be lost. Men of a more 
material cast will often be undecided between these two prin- 
ciples; but such men in the end usually form definite 
opinions on each separate question; they will be for change 
here, against change there; they will be for the ballot, but 
against the disestablishment of a National Church; they will 
be for compulsory education, but against universal suffrage. That 
Clough did not, to any great extent, form such definite opinions, 
was in part a weakness in him. But in part it was the philo- 
sophic impulse to unite all diverse phenomena under one law, to 
abstain from definite judgment until, by the possession of a uni- 
versal rule, it was possible to make such a judgment completely 
and minutely accurate. Thus Clough’s better and worse quali- 
ties combined to make him an enigma. He was classed as a 
Liberal, but few Liberals understood him. And this was not 
merely the case in his life, but has continued even after his 
death. Mr. Palgrave, who has edited Clough’s poems, and who 
might be expected to have some understanding of him, either 
does not understand him at all, or waives his understanding of 
him, and seeks to recommend him to the world by common- 
place and rather patronising praise. ‘He was authenticated,’ 
says Mr. Palgrave, ‘as a true Man by the broad seal of Noble- 
ness,’ which is not very distinguishing. 

But that characteristic of man in the abstract, which we are 
taught by poets ‘to look before and after,’ Clough had in per- 
fection. He looked so strenuously before and after, that he was 
unable to find any key to his research in the actual present. 
Hence, when he comes to deal with the present, he deals with it 
in a spirit either of mournful scepticism or of bitter irony, The 
exclamation of Hamlet seems to be ever on his lips :— 

‘ The time is out of joint; O cursed spite, 
That ever I was born to set it right.’ 

Or to quote his own words: here is a passage from ‘ Easter- 
day,’ his greatest poem, in which his doubleness of view is very 
strongly apparent (for certainly Strauss or Renan would as little 
have written these lines as an ordinary Christian) :-— 

‘ Through the great sinful streets of Naples as I past, 
With fiercer heat than flamed above my head 
My heart was hot within me ; till at last 
My brain was lightened when my tongue had said— ici 
ris 
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Christ is not risen ! 
Christ is not risen, no,— 
He lies and moulders low; 
Christ is not risen ! 
* * * * * 

Eat, drink, and play, and think that this is bliss : 
There is no heaven but this ; 

There is no hell, 
Save earth, which serves the purpose doubly well, 

Seeing it visits still 
With equalest apportionments of ill 
Both good and bad alike, and brings to one same dust 

The unjust and the just 

With Christ, who is not risen. 


Eat, drink, and die, for we are souls bereaved : 
Of all the creatures under heaven’s wide cope 
We are most hopeless, who had once most hope, 
And most beliefiess, that had most believed. 
Ashes to ashes, dust to dust ; 
As of the unjust, also of the just— 
Yea, of that Just One too! 
It is the one sad Gospel that is true— 
Christ is not risen!’ 


Afterwards, indeed, in a more peaceful mood, he wrote the 
following lines :— 
‘ Sit if ye will, sit down upon the ground, 
Yet not to weep and wail, but calmly look around. 
Whate’er befell, 
Earth is not hell ; 
Now, too, as when it first began, 
Life is yet life, and man is man. 
For all that breathes beneath the heaven’s high cope, 
Joy with grief mixes, with despondence hope. 
Hope conquers cowardice, joy grief; 
Or, at the least, faith unbelief. 
Though dead, not dead ; 
Not gone, though fled ; 
Not lost, though vanished : 
In the great Gospel and true creed, 
He is yet risen indeed ; 
Christ is yet risen.’ 
Here, again, is one of his pieces of ironical satire, entitled 
‘The Latest Decalogue :’°— 
‘ Thou shalt have one God only; who 
Would be at the expense of two? 
No graven images may be 
Worshipped, except the currency : 
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Swear not at all; for, for thy curse 
Thine enemy is none the worse : 

. At church on Sunday to attend 
Will serve to keep the world thy friend : 
Honour thy parents; that is, all 
From whom advancement may befall : 
Thou shalt not kill; but need’st not strive 
Officiously to keep alive : 
Do not adultery commit ; 
Advantage rarely comes of it: 
Thou shalt not steal ; an empty feat, 
When it’s so lucrative to cheat: 
Bear not false witness ; let the lie 
Have time on its own wings to fly: 
Thou shalt not covet; but tradition 
Approves all forms of competition.’ 


In the last few years of his life the character of Clough was 
somewhat smoothed down, so to speak; his peculiar vein is 
much less prominent in his last and unfinished set of poems, the 
‘Mari Magno.’ These are distinguished by pure naturalistic 
painting, like that of Crabbe, by translucent sentiment, and by a 
drawing of character at once subtle and intelligible. The first 
and second of these tales are peculiarly graceful; here are four 
lines from the second, spoken by the hero of it :— 


‘O for some friend, or more than friend, austere, 
To make me know myself, and make me fear ! 
O for some touch, too noble to be kind, 

To awake to life the mind within the mind! 


The difference of tone from the preceding poems will be 
immediately felt. It must be noticed, however, that his best 
known poem, ‘The Bothie of Tober-Na-Vuolich, which was 
published some time previously, is likewise comparatively 
simple, The hexameter metre, in which this poem and the 
‘Amours de Voyage’ are written, has doubtless hindered their 
popularity. There was, indeed, a cause why the Bothie should 
be written in this metre; for a great deal of it is in the mock- 
heroic style. A vein of cheerful comedy runs through it, which 
is very effective. But the most interesting parts of it are, 


perhaps, the descriptions of Scotch scenery; here is one, for 
example :— 


‘ But in the interval here the boiling pent-up water 
Frees itself by a final descent, attaining a basin, 
Ten feet wide and eighteen long, with whiteness and fury 
Occupied partly, but mostly pellucid, pure, a mirror ; 
Beautiful there for the colour derived from green rocks under ; 
Beautiful 
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Beautiful, most of all, where beads of foam uprising 

Mingle their clouds of white with the delicate hue of the stillness, 
Cliff over cliff for its sides, with rowan and pendant birch boughs, 
Here it lies, unthought of above at the bridge and the pathway, 
Still more enclosed from below by wood and rocky projection,’ 


We doubt if a more perfect description of the surroundings of 
a waterfall can be found anywhere. It is a refreshing change 
from the trouble and the doubt which extended itself, not merely 
into the opinions, but into the whole life and desires of Clough. 
To pass from Clough to Mr. Matthew Arnold, is to pass from 
one who poured out his whole soul in verse to one with whom 
verse is a pleasant recreation. Mr. Matthew Arnold’s poems are 
extremely agreeable reading; and they have a distinctive cha- © 
racter, though not so decided as altogether to absorb and carry 
away the reader. One of the most beautiful of them is certainly 
‘Tristram and Iseult.’ And this is eminently a simple poem, 
alike in conception and execution. It deals, not with the con- 
fused, complex, meditative, sceptical life of modern times, but 
with an era in which all events were taken to happen in ways 
easily intelligible to the most ordinary comprehension. This is 
the era which in the lives of each one of us is represented by 
childhood—the time when it seems not incredible, but perfectly 
natural, that the stroke of a magician’s wand should change a 
palace into a hovel, or that an enchanted draught should affect 
a man with a lifelong passion. And it is from the remembrance 
of our own childhood that it is so pleasant to us to go back to 
these fancies. They revive our past selves; and for the sake of 
this we gladly forgive their discordance with our present selves. 
But what adds to the charm of ‘ Tristram and Iseuit’ is, that with 
these imaginations guiltless of logic is combined the passion and 
chivalry of youth. This, too, is simple—with more of flesh and 
blood in it, no doubt, than the arbitrary flights of the ‘ Arabian 
Nights ’—but not overburdened with any weight of thought or of 
purpose. And the style in which all this is depicted answers to 
the matter; it is perfectly straightforward and easy. Take the 


following lines :— 


‘ Ah, tired madcaps, you lie still! 
But were you at the window now 
To look forth on the fairy sight 
Of your illumin’d haunts by night ; 
To see the parkglades where you play 
Far lovelier than they are by day ; 
To see the sparkle on the eaves, 
And upon every giant bough 
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Of those old oaks, whose wet red leaves 
Are jewelled with bright drops of rain— 
How would your voices run again! 

And far beyond the sparkling trees 

Of the castle park one sees 

The bare heaths spreading, clear as day, 

Moor behind moor, far, far away, 

Into the heart of Brittany. 

And here and there, lock’d by the land, 

Long inlets of smooth glittering sea, 

And many a stretch of watery sand 

All shining in the white moonbeams— 
But you see fairer in your dreams.’ 


Yet there is something wanting here; and still more is there 
something wanting in such poems as ‘ Sotrat and Rustum’ and 
‘ Mycerinus,’ There is not sufficient verve and impetus to com- 
pensate for the absence of thought and reflection. Mr. Arnold 
professes to take as his model the Greek dramatists; and the 
Greek dramatists certainly progress in measured movement, and 
not with an overpowering torrent. But then Aschylus and 
Sophocles have a fullness of matter which it was impossible to 
deal with except by a somewhat slow mode of composition ; and 
Mr. Arnold has no such excuse to set up for himself. The 
power of a poet, if we may use a mathematical expression, is the 
product of his swiftness into the amount of matter he puts into 
his verse; and where both of these are moderate, the power of 
the poet is moderate also. There are, however, other of Mr. 
Arnold’s poems in which he has shown more of what is peculiar 
to himself than he has in those we have mentioned. We do not 
entirely sympathise with the idea expressed in ‘ Self-dependence ; 
but it is eminently characteristic of Mr. Arnold. The poet, 
weary and sick of self-questioning, looks up to the stars (standing 
on the prow of a vessel) and entreats them to compose him :— 

* Ah, once more,” I cried, “ ye Stars, ye Waters, 
On my heart your mighty charm renew : 
Still, still let me, as I gaze upon you, 
Feel my soul becoming vast like you.” 
‘From the intense, clear, star-sown vault of heaven, 
Over the lit sea’s unquiet way, 
In the rustling night air came the answer— 
“Would’st thou be as these are? Live as they. 
‘“ Unaffrighted by the silence round them, 
Undistracted by the sights they see ; 
These demand not that the things without them 
Yield them love, amusement, sympathy. 
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‘« And with joy the stars perform their shining, 
And the sea its long moon-silvered roll : 
For alone they live, nor pine with noting 
All the fever of some differing soul. 

*“ Bounded by themselves, and unobservant 
In what state God’s other works may, be, 
In their own tasks all their powers pouring, 
These attain the mighty life you see.”’ 


We should precisely reverse Mr. Arnold’s argument here. 
From the opposite premise we draw the opposite conclusion. 
Men, we say, are better than the stars, and attain a more mighty 
life, just because they are not ‘ unobservant in what state God's 
other works may be.’ It is true a man may be overburdened with 
observation, with thought, with feeling, so that his animal life— 
the necessary condition of his presence on earth—decays under 
the weight ; he may sigh, as Mr. Arnold does, for the quiet un- 
distracted rhythm of the starry movements. But this is a mere 
transitory feeling ; it does not interfere with the truth that the 
nobility of man results from his capacity of affecting and being 
affected by others. And though a poet may express wishes that 
are not wise, and thoughts which are not accurate, and be liked 
all the better for it from the naturalness of his utterance, he must 
not enunciate these sort of maxims with too solemn an air. And, 
indeed, though quietism used to be a sort of creed with Mr. 
Amold, and almost the very gospel that he preached, in his latest 
volume a change is discernible. He no longer attempts that 
roundness, that perfection of a model, that correctness according 
to academical rule, which used to be his aim. And we find 
such lines as the following truer and more affecting than all his 
efforts at an antique symmetry :— 


‘ Ah, no! the bliss youth dreams is one 
For daylight, for the cheerful sun, 
For feeling nerves and living breath— 
Youth dreams a bliss on this side death ! 
It dreams a rest, if not more deep, 
More grateful than this marble sleep. 
It hears a voice within it tell : 
Calm ’s not life’s crown, though calm is well. 
"Tis all perhaps which man requires, 
But ’tis not what our youth desires.’ 
Surely this is true. And though Mr. Arnold has discovered it 
rather late—though his poems fail of that fullness and depth 
which they would have possessed had he given the reins to his 
nature earlier, had he sought less for premature tranquillity, had 
he 
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he resigned himself to the fact that life, however calm in outward 
appearance, must be fundamentally unquiet and unresting—yet 
no one can close this his last volume without feeling him to be a 
friend, and a man alive to the fears, the doubts, and the hopes of 
other men. 

No one can say of Mrs. Browning that she affected too much 
an air of serenity. Her fault was the very opposite—to exagge- 
rate her passion. And in her earlier poems this was done to so 
great an extent as almost to preclude any pleasure in the reading of 
them. It could not but be felt from the first that she was a woman 
of greater ambition than ordinary, and of a consistency and indi- 
viduality of purpose rare among men; and for this reason she 
was well known, if not popular, long before she had written any- 
thing worthy to last. The first work in which she reached down 
to true originality was ‘ Aurora Leigh ;’ and this and her posthu- 
mous volume of ‘ Last Poems’ are the only poems by which she 
is likely to be remembered. It is a pleasant thing, in her case 
as in that of Mr. Arnold, to find this consistent improvement in 
maturer years, just as on the other hand it is sad to see, what 
happens with some writers, a luxuriant youth followed by a man- 
hood that fails to accomplish anything worthy of its promise. 

Mr, Ruskin has called ‘ Aurora Leigh’ ‘the greatest poem of 
the century.’ We do not the less utterly dissent from this opinion, 
that we think we understand the causes which induced Mr. 
Ruskin to enunciate it. Partly, it is an example of a rule which 
Mr. Ruskin has both given and by his own writings copiously 
illustrated—a rule which, however, we do not adopt so unre- 
servedly as he proclaims it—that poets make the worst critics of 
poets, because they can so easily imagine excellence where none 
is. For Mr. Ruskin is himself a poet, and a most beautiful and 
original poet; and being this, he has in ‘ Aurora Leigh ’—as, we 
think, in other celebrated instances—imagined an excellence 
greater than that which really exists. But, secondly, the im- 
petuous effervescent spirit of ‘ Aurora Leigh’ is not very dis- 
similar to that of Mr. Ruskin himself; and, thirdly, we do not 
doubt that he has been attracted by the disquisitions on art which 
it contains. Now, in our opinion, these disquisitions, though 
often remarkable in themselves, were yet a snare and a delusion 
to Mrs. Browning, and hindered her from a more legitimate mode 
of exercising her genius. It is a graceful thing in poets not to 
think too highly of the poetic art, but rather to direct their 
thoughts to the action and practical life of the world in general. 
‘ Aurora Leigh,’ on the other hand, is full of passages like the 
following :— 


© What 
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* What form is best for poems? Let me think 

Of form less, and the external. ‘Trust the spirit 
As sovran nature does, to make the form ; 
For otherwise we only imprison spirit, 
And not embody. Inward evermore 
To outward,—so in life, and so in art, 
Which still is life. 

Five acts to make a play, 
And why not fifteen ? why not ten? or seven? 
What matter for the number of the leaves, 
Supposing the tree lives and grows? exact 
The literal unities of time and place, 
When ’tis the essence of passion to ignore 
Both time and place? Absurd. Keep up the fire, 
And leave the generous flames to shape themselves.’ 


All most true, and only out of place. Mrs. Browning ought hardly 
even to have thought to herself what she has written in the above 
passage—the method she recommends ought to have been an in- 
stinctive habit with her, not a conclusion needing to be expressed 
in words ; much less ought she to havé written it down. Indeed, 
she need only have followed the advice given by herself. ‘ Let me 
think of form Jess, and the external,’ she says, and then proceeds 
to condemn the critics and their rules, which surely belong to 
forms and the external. The result is, that having not accustomed 
herself to concentrate her attention on action, when she comes to 
deal with action, she shows a marvellous ignorance. The whole 
plot of her poem is wild and improbable to the last degree. The 
hero, Romney Leigh, is most inadequately drawn. No doubt, he, 
might have done any of the actions ascribed to him: he might 
have proposed to Aurora and been rejected— might have engaged 
himself to Marian Erle, the peasant-girl—have founded his pha- 
lanstery—have been burnt out of his home, wounded and made 
blind through those whom he had relieved—and lastly have 
married Aurora after all. All these things are possible. But 
they are told in the poem as mere isolated facts ; there is no con- 
secution among them—no development of character; we are 
absolutely without that key to the nature of Romney Leigh, which 
it was the duty of the poetess to have given us. She means us to 
admire him ; but there is an apparent excess of ignorance in his 
pursuit of an ideal, to explain which needs much more than is 
told us in the poem. So, again, Mrs. Browning describes a 
Roman Catholic and an infidel in controversy—and this is how 
she makes them talk; the Roman Catholic speaks first :— 


* The church,—and by the church I mean, of course, 
The catholic, apostolic, mother-church,— “ 
raws 
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Draws lines as plain and straight as her own wall ; 
Inside of which, are Christians, obviously, 
And outside . . . dogs. 
We thank you. Well I know 
The ancient mother-church would fain still bite, 
For all her toothless gums,—as Leigh himself, 
Would fain be a Christian still, for all his wit ; 
Pass that; you too may settle it for me.’ 


It is plain that Mrs, Browning did not perceive the extreme and 
needless rudeness of the interlocutors in this dialogue. 

Yet ‘ Aurora Leigh’ is a very striking poem. Comparing it, 
for instance, with the ‘ Princess’—a poem that like this, deals 
largely with the position of woman in the world—no one can 
fail to see how much fuller it is of thought and matter, though Mrs. 
Browning nowhere reaches up to the level of the lyrics in Tenny- 
son’s poem, And given that the efforts of an artist for excellence 
in his art form a proper subject for a poem, no one can deny that 
Mrs. Browning has depicted it well. Nor does she ever fail in 
largeness of sympathy, though perhaps this is not always directed 
with the clearest discernment. But part, at any rate, of the 
passage respecting France at the beginning of the sixth book of 
her poem is not only generous but in a great measure judicious :— 

‘ And so I am strong to love this noble France, 
This poet of the nations, who dreams on 
And wails on (while the household goes to wreck) 
For ever, after some ideal good,— 
Some equal poise of sex, some unvowed love 
Inviolate, some spontaneous brotherhood, 
Some wealth that leaves none poor and finds none tired, 
Some freedom of the many that respects 
The wisdom of the few. Heroic dreams; 
Sublime, to dream so; natural, to wake.’ 


But some of the ‘ Last Poems’ excel anything that Mrs. Browning 
has elsewhere written. In the ‘ Forced Recruit,’ in ‘ Bianca 
among the Nightingales,’ and ‘ De Profundis,’ the strained effort 
which elsewhere mars her poetry is comparatively very little 
apparent. And of all her works, the gem is that entitled ‘A 
Musical Instrument.’ 

The poets of whom we have written had their youth, and in 
some cases their maturer years, cast in times of peace. But since 
1848 times of greater restlessness have set in, and within the last 
ten years changes have been effected in the world which have 
equalled, not in the violence of their accompaniments, but perhaps 
in permanent importance, those which took place at the beginning 
of the century. Will any poet rise great enough to grasp this 
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condition of things, and to render the picture and visible sha 
of the age eternally present to posterity? We do not know; the 
advent of such men is not a thing to be calculated upon. There 
are ages in the world’s history politically momentous, yet in- 
glorious— 

‘ carent quia vate sacro.’ 


But the final culmination of a period is when great actions are 
crowned by a splendid record. Meanwhile within the last few 
years a school of poetry altogether novel has been springing up— 
a school which, taking the classical legends as its main theme, 
only occasionally and in lyrical fashion glances from thence at 
the thoughts which are most prevalent among the inquirers and 
workers of the age. Of this school Mr. Morris is the most 
powerful writer ; but the most striking single passages have, we 
think, been composed by Mr. Swinburne, in that volume of as 
yet unfulfilled promise, the ‘ Atalanta in Calydon,’ To these 
poets we may recur on some future occasion; but at present we 
must be silent about them. Nor can we say more concerning 
such a graceful minor poet as Mr. Barnes, in his Dorsetshire 
poems ; nor of those very notable writers, who, like Dr. Newman 
and ‘ George Eliot,’ have expressed in verse the superabundance 
of feeling and thought that remained to them after the greater 
fullness of their labours in prose. 





Art. Ill—1. Principles of Geology; or the Modern Changes 
of the Earth and its Inhabitants considered as illustrative of 
Geology. By Sir Charles Lyell, Bart., M.A., F.R.S. Tenth 
and entirely revised Edition. London, 1867 (Vol. I.), 1868 
(Vol. IL). 

2. Elements of Geology ; or the Ancient Changes of the Earth and 
its Inhabitants, as illustrated hy Geological Monuments. By Sir 
Charles Lyell, Bart. F.R.S. Sixth Edition, London, 1865. 


HE first edition of the ‘Principles of Geology’ appeared 
in 1830: the tenth edition was completed in 1868. In 
this period of thirty-eight years the work has grown to double 
its original bulk, and has besides given birth to two vigorous 
children, the ‘Elements of Geology’ and the ‘ Antiquity of 
Man,’ These have reached, the one a sixth and the other a 
third edition, and are both of them bulky volumes, the former 
even surpassing in size the entire parent work at the time when 
it first came beforé the public. Translations of all these works 
into French and German, and even into the Russian language, 
have made them widely known over the whole civilised world. 


We 
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We believe we are correct in saying that no other work on 
geology has ever reached ten editions; and we may perhaps go 
further, and say that no purely scientific work, not specially 
educational or popular, has ever had so large a circulation during 
its author’s life. As another distinctive character of this work, 
we may point out that in its whole scope and aim it stands en- 
tirely alone and without rivals. Books on geology, like books 
on almost every other branch of science, can be counted by the 
dozen and the score; but among them all there is not one that 
goes over the same ground as Sir Charles Lyell’s great work. 
We have volumes on every branch of the subject, mineral- 
ogical, stratigraphical, and palontological; we have ‘ Hand- 
books’ and ‘ Manuals,’ ‘ Treatises’ and ‘ Introductions ;) we have 
educational, systematic, picturesque, and theological Geology : 
but we have no other work whatever on the Modern changes of 
the Earth and its Inhabitants considered as the very foundations 
and principles of Geology. And yet the subject is one of the 
most wide and varied interest, as we hope to be able to convince 
our readers, It admits of description of the most marvellous 
natural phenomena, and discussions of the most curious nature 
into the past history of the earth and even of the solar system. 
If, therefore, Sir Charles Lyell has been permitted to retain un- 
disputed possession of this wide and fertile field of research for 
so long a period, we must impute it to his having treated the 
subject so exhaustively, with such lucidity of argument and such 
a charm of style, as completely to satisfy both scientific readers 
and the educated public, and thus render competition hopeless, 
A book with such a history is certainly worthy of our attention. 
We propose, therefore, to lay before our readers in the first place 
a short sketch of its main purport, bearing in mind the state of 
scientific opinion at the date of its appearance; and then to 
discuss some of the matters of very great interest which first 
appear in this tenth edition and make it in many respects an 
entirely new work. 

At the time when Sir Charles Lyell first came before the 
public, the standard work on Geology both in this country and 
throughout Europe, was Cuvier’s ‘Essay on the Theory of the 
Earth.’ In 1827, a fifth edition of the English translation was 
published, and so late as 1830 a German translation appeared,— 
striking proofs of its wide popularity, due no less to the great 
name of its author than to the authoritative tone in which it was 
written, the beauty and clearness of its style, and to its being 
almost the only recent work that discussed, however briefly, the 
great gman of theoretical Geology. 

In this essay, besides giving an abstract of his researches on 
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fossil animals, Cuvier proposed to show how far the ‘history of 
the revolutions of the globe’ had been restored, and he believed 
that he had determined many parts of it ‘in such a rigorous 
manner’ that they would be ‘ regarded as points definitely fixed, 
and form an epoch in science.’ He then proceeds to contrast 
the calm and peaceful aspect of the surface of the earth with 
the appearances discovered when we examine its interior. Here 
in the raised beds of shells, the fractured rocks, the inclined or 
even vertical stratification, we find abundant proofs ‘that the 
surface of the globe has been broken up by revolutions and 
catastrophes.’ The different character and constitution of suc- 
cessive strata, and the diverse organic remains found in them, 
showed that the nature of the ocean and the matters which it 
held in solution must again and again have changed, and that 
there must have been various successive irruptions of the sea 
over the land. He then goes on to prove that these irruptions 
and retreats of the sea have not been slow or gradual; ‘ but 
most of the catastrophes which have occasioned them have been 
sudden; and he remarks that ‘this is especially easy to be 
proved with regard to the last of these-catastrophes: that which, 
by a twofold motion, has inundated and afterwards laid dry our 
present continents.’ This proof is so remarkable that it deserves 
to be quoted entire :— 


‘In the northern regions it [the inundation] has left the carcasses of 
large quadrupeds, which became enveloped in the ice, and have thus 
been preserved even to our own times, with their skin, their hair, and 
their flesh. If they had not been frozen as soon as killed, they would 
have been decomposed by putrefaction. And, on the other hand, this 
eternal frost could not previously have occupied the places in which 
they have been seized by it, for they could not have lived in such a 
temperature. It was, therefore, at one and the same moment that 
these animals were destroyed, and the country which they inhabited 
became covered with ice. This event has been sudden, instantaneous, 
without any gradation: and what is so clearly demonstrated with 
respect to this last catastrophe, is not less so with reference to those 
which preceded it.’ * 

This 


* Cuvier was at this time acquainted with Playfair’s ‘Illustrations of the Hut- 
tonian Theory,’ in which that author maintains that the ice-preserved rhinoceros 
and mammoth of Siberia inhabited that country at a time when the climate was 
very little different from what it is now. After showing the untenability of every 
other hypothesis, Playfair thus sums up :—‘ On the whole, therefore, no conclusion 
remains but that these bones have belonged to species of elephants, rhinoceros, &c., 
which inhabited the very countries where they are now buried, and which could 
endure the severity of the Siberian climate. The rhinoceros of the Wilui certainly 
lived on the pce hem of the Polar circle, and was exposed to the same cold when 
alive, by which, when dead, its body has been so long and so curiously preserved.” 
—(Playfair’s Works, vol. i. p. 464.) This view, which is that universally held 
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This passage may be taken as a good example of the style 
and tone of the whole work, which then proceeds to. show that 
life has not always existed upon the globe, and that ‘it is easy 
for the observer to distinguish the point at which it has begun to 
deposit its productions.’ The ‘ primitive mountains’ are said to 
afford this evidence, and their ‘sharp and bristling ridges and 
peaks are indications of the violent manner in which they have 
been elevated.’ On the flanks of these mountains ‘a sea with- 
out inhabitants’ deposited schists, porphyries, sandstones, and 
limestones destitute of shells, and prepared materials for the 
mollusca and zoophytes which were presently to deposit upon 
these formations vast heaps of their shells and corals. 

After giving a sketch of the changes now going on, and de- 
scribing erratic blocks, alluviums and volcanoes, he concludes that 
‘it is in vain we search among the powers which now act at the 
surface of the earth for causes sufficient to produce the revolu- 
tions and catastrophes, the traces of which are exhibited in its 
crust.” 

He is not less confident of the ‘newness of the present conti- 
nents,’ of which he furnishes physical proofs :— 

‘It must,’ he says, ‘have been since the last elevation of the land 
above the sea, that precipices began to disintegrate and to form heaps 
of débris at their bases; that our rivers have begun to flow and to 
deposit alluvial matters; that our present vegetation has spread over 
the surface and has produced soil; that our cliffs began to be corroded 
by the sea; that our sand downs began to be thrown up by the wind, 
and that men have begun to spread themselves over the surface.’ 


He then shows that all these processes go on rapidly, and 
concludes :— 


‘that if anything in geology be established, it is that the surface of 
our globe has undergone a great and sudden revolution, the date of 
which cannot be referred to a much earlier period than five or six 
thousand years ago; that this revolution overwhelmed and caused to 
disappear the countries which were previously inhabited by man, and 
the species of animals now best known; that on the other hand it laid 
dry the bottom of the last sea, and formed of it the countries which 
are at the present day inhabited.’ 


We have thought it necessary to bring forward what Cuvier 
taught, as nearly as possible in his own words, or it would hardly 
be credited to what extent the theory of ‘ convulsions’ and 
‘ catastrophes’ was really carried. These doctrines, had held 





the pont day, and is a striking example of the logical acuteness of its author, 
was however far too simple for Cuvier, who preferred calling in the aid of a most 
awful and utterly unimaginable catastrophe, which, had it ever occurred, must 
have destroyed every living thing in a large portion of the Palearctic region. 
undisputed 
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undisputed sway for nearly twenty years, and had been weighted 
by the authority of one of the greatest scientific names in Europe. 
The chief writers on Geology in France and England supported 
similar views, while the doctrines of Hutton and Playfair, so 
much in advance of their age, seemed to be utterly forgotten. 
It was at this juncture, when Cuvier was at the height of his 
fame, and his ‘ Theory of the Earth’ was still being translated 
into foreign languages, that a hitherto unknown author, Mr. 
Lyell, had the audacity to strike at the very root of this theory, 
and to demonstrate by masterly reasoning and by a vast array 
of facts, that almost every portion of it was radically unsound. 
From the date of the completion of the ‘ Principles of Geology’ 
there appeared no more English editions of the ‘ Theory of the 
Earth.’ 

Instead of that hasty and superficial view of natural causes 
now acting, which led Cuvier and so many other writers to 
the conclusion that they were totally inadequate to explain the 
phenomena of geology, Mr. Lyell investigated them with the 
most painstaking minuteness, applied the tests of survey and 
measurement, and showed that, takirig into consideration the 
element of long periods of time, they were, in almost every case, 
fully adequate to explain those phenomena. He showed at the 
same time, that violent and convulsionary action, vast débacles 
and sudden upheavals, would not at all account for the observed 
facts. That if we descended from vague general comparisons, 
and studied in detail all the ‘appearances presented by the crust 
of the earth, we found everywhere proofs of slow and continuous 
action, everywhere the minutest correspondence with what was 
now taking place, if we but took the trouble to learn what that 
really was, He showed that modern volcanoes had poured out 
equally vast masses of melted rock, which had covered equally 
extensive areas with any ancient volcano; that strata were now 

forming, comparable in extent and mass to any ancient strata ; 
' that organic remains were being preserved in them, just as in 
the older formations: that the land was almost everywhere rising 
or sinking as of old; that valleys were being excavated and 
mountains upheaved; that earthquake-shocks were producing 
faults ; that vegetation was now preparing future coal-beds ; that 
limestones, crystalline, metamorphic, and igneous rocks, were 
still being formed; and that, given time, and the intermittent 
or continuous action of the causes we can now trace in operation, 
and all:the contortions and fractures- of strata, and every other 
phenomenon supposed to necessitate catastrophes and cataclysms, 
may be’again and again produced. 

The views advocated with so much talent have steadily gained 
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wider and wider acceptance, and have led to considerable modi- 
fication in the doctrines held by those who have most consistently 
opposed them. The ‘Convulsionists’ of the present day, are 
very different from those of the time of Cuvier. 

There is one objection made to the doctrines of the ‘ Uniformi- 
tarians,’ as the followers of Sir Charles Lyell have been termed, 
which appears very plausible, but which rests upon a miscon- 
ception of what those doctrines really are. It is said, that it is 
unphilosophical and almost absurd to believe, that in our little 
experience of a few hundred or at most a few thousand years, we 
can have witnessed all forms and degrees of the action of natural 
forces ; that we have no right to take the historical period as a 
fair sample of all past geological ages; and that as a mere matter 
of probability we ought to expect to find proofs of greater earth- 
quakes, more violent eruptions, more sudden upheavals, and 
more destructive floods, having occurred during the vast zons of 
past time. Now this argument is perfectly sound if it limits 
itself to the strict laws of probability and average, and no Uni- 
formitarian would deny the possibility and even the probability 
of their having been some greater convulsions in past geological 
ages than have ever been experienced during the historical 
period. But the Convulsionists do not confine themselves to 
this. They maintain that, as a rule, all the great natural forces 
tending to modify the surface of the earth, were more powerful 
and worked on a larger scale than they do now, and that there 
has been a steady if not an uniform decrease in those forces from 
the earliest epochs to the present day. The Uniformitarians 
demand proofs of any such decrease of energy ; and Sir Charles 
Lyell’s book is in great part a critical examination of all these 
supposed proofs, and a more or less vigorous demonstration of 
their fallaciousness. His doctrine is simply that of real against 
imaginary causes, and he only denies catastrophes and convul- 
sions to have been the course of nature in early times, because 
he finds that forces analogous both in kind and degree to those 
of existing nature are quite competent to explain all the phe- 
nomena. 

We will now proceed to a consideration of the many interest- 
ing additions to this tenth edition of the ‘ Principles of Geology’ ; 
and some of these will serve to show how willing the author is 
to admit a former condition of the world very different from its 
present state, whenever there is direct evidence of such a change, 
and whenever causes which are known to have been in operation, 
seem adequate to have produced it. 

In the first volume we find, besides many smaller additions, 
that five entire chapters have been added or re-written. These 
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are, Chapter IX. which treats of the progressive development 
of organic life, and will be better considered when we come to 
the new matter in the second volume ; and Chapters X. to XIV. 
which discuss in great detail geological vicissitudes of climate 
and their probable causes, and are so exceedingly interesting as 
to deserve our attentive consideration, 

One of the earliest and most striking deductions from the 
study of fossils, was, that the climate of former ages was warmer 
than that of the present day; and this was held to support the 
hypothesis of the primeval fusion of our planet. It was tacitly 
assumed that all the facts went to show a greater heat in the 
more ancient than in the comparatively modern epochs; and the 
scarcity or total absence of organic remains in the most ancient 
formations, was supposed to be due to the earth having then just 
solidified and begun to cool down, without being yet in a fit 
condition to support animal or vegetable life. This very simple 
hypothesis received its first shock when the existence of a former 
glacial epoch was demonstrated, and a more accurate study of 
all the indications of climate in past ages seemed to imply 
alternations of temperature rather than a regularly progressive 
decrease of heat. Proofs of a very warm climate in high northern 
latitudes, during the early and middle tertiary epochs were next 
discovered, while there seemed to be no satisfactory evidence 
that it was still warmer in the remotest paleozoic times. Then 
came the calculations of the physicists, who demonstrated that 
very soon after the crust of the earth had solidified, the climate - 
of the surface would cease to be affected in any perceptible 
degree by the temperature of the interior, however high that 
might be; and it was at length perceived that the problem was 
a far more complicated one than had been at first imagined. Of 
late years our knowledge of the structure, affinities, and distribu- 
tion of fossil animals and plants has immensely increased ; the 
relation of existing organisms to climate has been more accu- 
rately studied ; terrestrial and astronomical causes of change of 
climate have been inquired into, and we are enabled to approach 
this difficult question, with a full appreciation of its difficulty, if 
not with much confidence in our ability to solve it. 

One of the most startling geological revelations of modern days 
is the demonstration, that at so comparatively recent a period as 
the Miocene a temperate climate prevailed within the Arctic 
circle, and poplars, planes, and lime-trees grew within twelve 
degrees of the pole. ds of fossil-plants of this epoch have been 
found in Iceland, on the Mackenzie River in North Canada, in 
Banksland, in North Greenland, and in Spitzbergen. A hundred 
and forty-four species of flowering plants and nine ferns have 
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been described by Professor Heer. Seventy-eight of these were 
probably trees, and fifty shrubs. There were no less than thirty- 
one Conifer, among which were four species of Sequoia, allied 
to the gigantic Wellingtonias of California (a group which was 
abundant in Miocene times), and three of these were also inha- 
bitants of Central Europe. Species of Thujopsis and Salisburia, 
genera now found only in Japan, inhabited Spitzbergen and 
North Greenland, along with beeches, oaks, planes, poplars, 
maples, walnuts, limes, hazels, and even a magnolia. Among 
the shrubs were buckthorn, holly, dogwood, and hawthorn; while 
ivy and vines twined round the forest trees, and large broad- 
leaved ferns grew beneath their shade. Many of the limes, 
planes, and oaks had very large leaves, and the tulip-trees and 
maples bore large fruits; in some cases even the flowers are pre- 
served, and the specimens are so abundant and so _ perfect, 
that it is impossible to escape the conclusion that all the plants 
grew upon the spot, and that the climate must have been at the 
very least as mild as that of the South of England at the present 
day. Yet in North Greenland an enormous glacier now covers 
the whole country, leaving only a narrow strip of land free from 
ice in summer, and no woody vegetation but a few dwarf willows 
can exist. 

Here, then, we have absolute proof that the warm climate 
which characterised the Miocene epoch in the north temperate 
zone extended into the Arctic regions; and it is Professor Heer’s 
opinion that forests might then have flourished at the North Pole 
itself. But although this is by far the most striking and the 
most satisfactory case, it is not the only indication of a mild 
Arctic climate in past ages. Ammonites, Belemnites, and an 
Icthyosaurus, have been found in Oolitic rocks about 77° N.— 
animals which we are almost certain could not have inhabited 
a frozen sea. Coal and characteristic coal-fossils have been 
found about the same latitudes. Again, in the oldest of all the 
formations which produce sufficient organic remains to afford any 
indications of climate—the Silurian—Encrinites, Corals, and 
Mollusca have been discovered in the Arctic regions, and seem 
unmistakeably to indicate a warm and open sea where there is 
now an almost perpetually frozen ocean. 

Besides these indications of warm or temperate climates in 
past ages, extending sometimes far into the Arctic regions, the 
opinion has of late years been steadily gaining ground among 
geologists that there are also very satisfactory proofs of cold 
intervals or glacial epochs intercalated among them. In the same 
Miocene formation in which we find such abundant remains of 
the luxuriant sub-tropical fauna and flora that pervaded Central 
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Europe, there occurs south of the Alps a series of beds containing 
immense angular blocks of serpentine and greenstone, sometimes 
striated and polished, and thus exactly resembling those which 
occur in true glacial drift. The geological position of these beds 
is indisputable, since they rest upon Lower Miocene strata and 
are covered by an Upper Miocene shell-bearing formation ; and 
Sir Charles Lyell admits, after close personal examination, that 
no other hypothesis than ice-action is at present tenable. Again, 
in the Eocene formation north of the Alps is an immense series 
of beds of sandstone and shale entirely devoid of all organic re- 
mains but fuci, and some of which contain angular blocks varying 
in size from 10 to 100 feet in diameter. These facts clearly point 
to deposit by icebergs in a cold sea, 

Still further back in the Cretaceous period, isolated blocks of 
greenstone and syenite, often with granitic sand attached, found 
in the white chalk of the south of England, is held to indicate 
the action of ice, and to imply a cool climate somewhere near. 
It is now admitted that chalk is a deep-sea formation, and some 
of the stones found, weighing from thirty to forty pounds, cannot 
be accounted for by any other means of transport than floating 
icebergs. 

We have no more indications of cold till we reach the Permian 
or Magnesian Limestone period, at which time Professor Ramsay 
has almost demonstrated the intercalation of a glacial epoch. 
A red unstratified marl occurs frequently in Worcestershire, 
Shropshire, and other parts of England containing angular 
fragments of various rocks, some half a ton in weight, and many 
of them polished and striated. They lie confusedly, just as do 
the rocks and pebbles in the boulder drift, and many of the blocks 
must have come from the mountains of Wales, twenty, thirty, or 
fifty miles distant. All this is so exactly characteristic of ice-action 
at the present day and in the recent glacial epoch, that we are com- 
pelled, however unwillingly, to admit that so far back as the 
Permian our seas were at times actually colder than they are now. 
Earlier still, in the Devonian, many geologists see evidences of ice- 
action in the conglomerates containing blocks and pebbles, some of 
which are polished and striated ; and even in the still more ancient 
Cambrian strata some indications of a similar nature have been 
traced ; but even if we neglect these more doubtful cases, we 
have sufficient evidence to give us a completely new idea of the 
past history of our globe. Instead of the regular increase of tem- 
perature in past ages which early geological and cosmical theories 
took for granted, we find proofs of alternations of warm and cold 
periods far back into the Paleozoic epoch, and no proof that the 
climate which produced the coal-plants was any warmer _ 
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that of the comparatively recent Miocene flora. Where we had 
expected to find a marked contrast between the old and the 
existing world, we discover on a more extended survey a close 
resemblance; and this resemblance extends in some cases to 
physical details of climate, which we might have supposed would 
leave no permanent record on the leaves of the great stone book, 
but which are so curious and instructive as to deserve more atten- 
tion than has been given to them. In some of the older rocks 
small hemispherical impressions are found, which exactly resemble 
the marks left on a surface of fine sandy mud by a shower of rain. 
Circular pits of various sizes are thus formed, with a somewhat 
raised rim, and they are often all a little deeper on one side, 
showing the direction of the wind when the drops fell which 
produced them. Fine specimens of these rain-prints were obtained 
by Sir Charles Lyell from the mud-flats of the Bay of Fundy, in 
Nova Scotia, where in summer the sun dries and hardens the 
surface so rapidly that the succeeding tide covers them over with 
a layer of sediments, and thus effectually preserves them. A cake 
of this dried mud can be split, and will sometimes show the rain- 
marks and their casts on two opposite surfaces. Now the markings 
on certain Triassic and Carboniferous shales of North America 
correspond in the minutest particulars to these recent rain-prints, 
and even agree with them in the average size and depth of the 
pits; so that we learn, not only that rain fell in those early times, 
but that the general atmospheric conditions were so similar, that 
the size of the drops was about the same as they are now, that 
the sun shone out afterwards and hardened the surface, and that 
within a few hours the tide flowed gently over that ancient shore 
and deposited its preserving layer of sediment. There isa stratum 
of Triassic shales in New Jersey which preserves layer upon 
layer of these rain-prints, and among them Mr. Redfield, the 
well-known meteorologist, has detected curious indented sub- 
angular impressions which exactly correspond to the marks pro- 
duced by a storm of angular hail; a most curious corroborative 
proof of the striking similarity of our present climates to those of 
the most ancient geological periods. 

The evidence we have here briefly sketched, of alternations of 
cold as well as of warm climates, far into the remotest past of 
which Geology gives us any knowledge, and the proof it offers us, 
that in the enormous lapse of ages between the Carboniferous 
and the Miocene epochs there was no clearly-marked decrease of 
temperature, seems quite incompatible with the notion of the 
‘climate of our globe having been affected even in the earliest 
times by internal heat derived from a central fluid mass, The 
geological evidence of climate in the remotest epochs of - 
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earth’s history gives absolutely no support to the view of its 
having ever been in an intensely-heated molten condition. Many 
attempts have been made to account for the alternations of climate 
about a mean condition somewhat warmer than that which we 
now enjoy. It has been supposed that the solar system passes 
through regions of space of higher and lower temperature. But 
this view has received very little support, for not only is it 
entirely beyond proof, but the astronomical and physical diffi- 
culties in the way of its reception are enormous. True to his 
great principle of seeking, in the present condition of the earth, 
for a clue to its past history, Sir Charles Lyell, in former 
editions, put forth a very beautiful theory of past changes of 
climate having been mainly due to a different distribution of land 
and sea from that which now exists. Many striking facts show 
that this is a real and efficient cause of abnormal climate. 
Cumberland House, in North America, has the same latitude as 
our city of York, but its mean temperature is the freezing point ; 
Newfoundland, about the latitude of Paris, has the same mean 
temperature as Stockholm and St. Petersburg; while Ireland, in 
the latitude of frozen Labrador, has a uniform climate whose 
mean is the same as that of New York in the latitude of Naples. 
Turning to the Southern hemisphere, we find that in the island 
of South Georgia, in the same latitude as Yorkshire, the perpetual 
snows descend to the level of the sea, there are no trees or shrubs, 
and even at midsummer the heat rarely rises ten degrees above 
the freezing point. Yet at Terra del Fuego, in the same latitude, 
and only 800 miles further west, the snow-line is 3000 to 4000 
feet high, the slopes of the hills are covered with forests, and in 
summer there are abundance of gay flowers, which are visited by 
humming birds! Now, all these striking differences, and many 
others equally curious, are known to be due to the distribution of 
sea and land. Water is an equaliser of temperature. Warm 
currents are continually flowing towards the poles, cold currents 
towards the equator. Land surfaces within or near the tropics 
produce heat, near the poles cold. High mountains always 
produce cold ; and this cold or heat is carried by prevalent winds 
to adjacent and even sometimes to far distant lands, Thus, the 
winds that blow direct from Australia to New Zealand, 1500 
miles distant, melt the snow on the Southern Alps of the middle 
island and produce floods, a fact which shows how much the 
climate of those islands might be modified, either by a south- 
eastern extension of Australia, or by a submergence which should 
lay its hot plains and deserts under water. In the former case 
the glaciers might almost disappear; in the latter (especially 
if an extension of antarctic land occurred at the same time 
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towards New Zealand) they might descend to the sea, and so 
deteriorate the climate as to render the island uninhabitable. 
The direction taken by icebergs greatly affects temperature, and 
this must depend on the direction of ocean currents, which are 
themselves dependent on the distribution of the land, The south- 
westerly winds which prevail in the temperate zones are an 
important factor in determining climate. They cause the western 
coasts of the great northern and southern continents to be so 
much milder and more uniform in temperature than the eastern, 
and we can scarcely doubt that if an archipelago of broken land 
occupied the place of these continents, the whole region would 

enjoy a more genial climate than any portion of it does now. 
The present distribution of land and sea upon the globe is 
exceedingly irregular and unsymmetrical. The eastern hemi- 
sphere contains twice as much land as the western—the northern 
more than twice as much asthe southern. But what shows the 
irregularity ina more striking manner is the fact that the globe 
can be divided into two hemispheres, one of which shall have 
about eight times as much water as land, while in the other the 
land and water shall be about equal, and of the latter hemisphere 
the British isles form the centre or pole. Now, as it is certain 
that much which is now land has very recently been sea, and as 
every spot which is now land has at some time been sea; and 
yet further, as we know that changes from land to sea, and from 
sea to land, have taken place over and over again at almost every 
part of the surface, we may feel pretty sure that many other 
equally abnormal distributions of ]and and sea have occurred 
during past ages, and that hardly any peculiarity of distribution is 
impossible. Yet, without any very extravagant supposition, we may 
see how very great changes of climate might be brought about. 
At present the oceans have free communication over the whole 
globe ; the warm waters of the equator can penetrate to the poles, 
while the accumulated ice of the Arctic regions is melted by the 
warm southern currents, But suppose the Arctic and north 
temperate seas were ever completely, or almost enclosed by land 
—as might easily happen by a comparatively limited elevation 
of the sea bottom between Greenland, Iceland, and the Orkneys, 
and at the entrance to Davis’ Straits—would not the ice of each 
successive winter accumulate so as to form a vast ice-cap which 
would inevitably produce a glacial epoch over the whole north 
temperate zone. If, on the other hand, the polar regions were 
as free from land as the Atlantic Ocean is now, and if almost all 
the highest land were situated within forty-five degrees of the 
equator,—which it might very easily be since those limits include 
considerably more than two-thirds of the whole surface of the 
globe,— 
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globe,—it is certain that no ice would ever be formed at sea, and 
that islands within ten or twelve degrees of the pole might enjoy 
a climate as mild as the south of Ireland or the warmest parts of 
New Zealand. The differences of temperature of places in the 

same latitude at the present day fully warrant this belief. 
Changes of distribution of sea and Jand are therefore a sufficient 
cause for any changes of climate of which we have geological 
evidence. That changes of the required amount must certainly 
have occurred at various epochs of past time is also certain ; yet 
Sir C. Lyell himself furnishes us with a very strong argument 
against these changes having been the sole cause of those variations 
of climate of which we have such clear evidence, although they 
may have been always an important, and perhaps an essential, 
collateral agent in their production. This argument depends on 
the fact that the depth of the oceans is much greater than the 
height of the continents. It has been calculated that the mean 
height of the whole land of the globe above the sea-level is only 
1000 feet, while the mean depth of the oceans is 15,000 feet. 
Now, as there are mouhtain ranges of 20,000 feet and upwards, 
and many extensive plateaux of 8000 and 10,000 feet, it follows 
that a very large portion of the surface of the land cannot be 
much more than 500 feet high, so that a sinking of a hundred 
fathoms would convert a vast extent of land into sea. Again, all 
the shallow seas are near land, while the remoter portions of the 
great oceans are enormously deep, so that an elevation of 1000 
or 2000 feet would only produce new land adjacent to existing 
land; while to change the ocean beds into dry land would 
require a continuous elevation of 15,000 or 20,000 feet. It 
follows from this, that while local changes of land and sea may 
be frequent and comparatively rapid, those greater changes which 
would result in the complete submergence of continents and 
elevation of the deepest ocean beds, can only be the work of 
long periods of time, comparable at least to the age of entire 
geological formations. When, therefore, we find evidence of 
great change of climate in the same formation, such as the glacial 
epochs of the Eocene, Miocene, and Newer Pliocene formations, 
which seem to have been immediately preceded and followed 
by warm or temperate periods, it may be argued that we can 
hardly impute such changes entirely to modifications in the dis- 
tribution of sea and land, of which we have in most cases no 
evidence. But, on the other hand, it may be urged—and the 
argument is a very forcible one—that, as we know that Newer 
Pliocene strata in Sicily have been raised to a height of 3000 feet 
above the sea, and the still later glacial drifts in the British 
Islands to more than 2000 feet, it is evident that such an amount 
of 
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of change is possible in a very limited portion of geological time 
as to be capable of producing important modifications of climate. 
A subsidence of no greater amount than the elevations now 
referred to would depress the Isthmus of Panama and a large 
portion of Nicaragua to the depth of a thousand feet below the 
sea-level, so that the Gulf Stream might pass entirely into the 
Pacific ; and it is a very curious circumstance that quite recently 
it has been ascertained by Dr. Gunther that no less than 57 
species of true marine fishes are found on both the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts of Central America out of 173 species known to 
inhabit those waters.* These species, Dr. Gunther remarks, are 
absolutely identical, and present no local modifications whatever, 
so that we are almost driven to the conclusion that there has 
really been a temporary connexion between the two oceans at a 
very recent period. The Mollusca, it is true, show no such 
striking identity of species, but this is not difficult to explain 
when we consider how comparatively limited are their means of 
dispersal, and how completely their existence is dependent on 
local conditions, which might not be favourable on the shores or 
in the bed of the interoceanic channel. 

It is now generally admitted that during the glacial epoch a con- 
siderable part of northern Europe was submerged, admitting of 
the southward passage of the cold and iceberg-laden water of the 
Arctic seas. Add to this the undoubted recent submergence of 
the Sahara, and the very probable divergence of the Gulf- 
stream,—and we have three distinct changes in the distribu- 
tion of land and sea probably occurring about the last epoch 
of excessive cold. Each of them is admitted to be capable 
of producing a very considerable effect on climate, and it does 
not seem improbable that the three combined would have 
had so powerful an effect, that if their occurrence were really 
synchronous they might well have proved a sufficient cause for 
the glacial epoch. 

For some years past great attention has been paid to the 
question of what effect astronomical causes may have had upon 
climate, and Mr. James Croll has published a series of able 
papers on almost every phase of this subject. The thirteenth 
chapter of the ‘Principles’ is devoted to a discussion of the 
facts and arguments of Mr. Croll and others on this interesting 
problem, which is connected with some of the boldest specula- 
tions of modern science. 

The earth in its revolution round the sun describes an ellipse, 
differing very little from a circle, The excentricity of this 
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ellipse varies slowly and irregularly, and it may in the course 
of ages approach very nearly to a circle, or become very per- 
ceptibly elongated. The excentricity cannot however exceed 
certain limits, which are pretty accurately known. When the 
excentricity is least, the difference between the earth’s perihelion 
(or least) distance from the sun, and its aphelion (or greatest) 
distance is about half a million of miles; when greatest the 
same difference may amount to 14 millions, At present the differ- 
ence is about 3 millions of miles. The total quantity of heat 
received by the earth from the sun in each revolution is inversely 
proportional to the length of the minor axis of the ellipse, and 
this varies so little for all changes of excentricity, that the 
extreme possible differences of total annual heat due to this cause 
alone are as 1000 to 1003, or so small as to have no perceptible 
effect upon climate. 

But the obliquity of the ecliptic, leading to the difference of 
seasons and the long polar day and night, materially affects 
this result, because the two hemispheres will be differently 
acted upon by an extreme degree of excentricity according as their 
summer or winter occurs at perihelion or aphelion. If the north 
pole is turned away from the sun when the earth’s distance is at 
a maximum, the winters will not only be colder but also longer 
than they would be if the earth were at its minimum distance ; 
while at the same time the southern hemisphere will have shorter 
and milder winters. Now, the procession of the equinoxes, com- 
bined with the revolution of the apsides, cause all these changes 
to be gone through in about 21,000 years, so that if at any given 
period winter in the northern hemisphere occurs at aphelion, in 
10,500 years afterwards it will occur at perihelion, and at the 
end of the full period of 21,000 years will occur again in aphelion. 
It has been stated that the change of excentricity is irregular, but 
it is also very slow ; so that several complete revolutions of the 
equinoxes may occur during a period of great excentricity, and 
the question is to discover whether these alternations of very long 
and cold with very short and mild winters, at intervals of about 
10,500 years during periods of great excentricity, will account 
for the glacial epochs which seem to have occurred, as it were 
suddenly, in the midst of warmer periods. 

The heat derived from the sun varies as the square of the 
distance, and it is calculated that when winter occurs in aphelion 
during an extreme excentricity, that hemisphere will be receiving 
one-fifth less heat than it does now when the excentricity is very 
small, It is therefore supposed that all the moisture in high 
latitudes would fall as snow instead of rain, and would accumu- 
late to such an extent that the heat of summer, although very 
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great (but of short duration), would be insufficient to melt it. 
The power of the sun in summer would, it is said, be diminished 
by the quantity of fog and cloud produced by the action of so 
much melting snow and ice. Thus the snow would accumulate 
year by year till a sheet of glacier ice covered all the high lands, 
and even descended over much of the plains, as we know it did 
during the glacial epoch. 

At the same time the opposite hemisphere, enjoying a short 
and mild winter, would have little snow, and the long moderately 
warm summer would soon melt it and thus lead to an almost 
perpetual spring near the poles, while the temperate zone, Mr. 
Croll thinks, would enjoy a perpetual summer. Thus would be 
produced a condition of things similar to that of the carboniferous 
epoch, when there was a warm, moist, and equable climate 
throughout temperate and even Arctic latitudes. These results 
are supported by a great array of calculation of temperatures, 
which are, to say the least, of very doubtful value, as it is im- 
possible to determine how far they would be modified by terrestrial 
conditions. A striking example of the preponderating influence of 
terrestrial over astronomical causes in determining climate is 
afforded by the present state of the earth. The excentricity 
is now 3 millions of miles, and we are to that extent nearer to 
the sun in winter than in summer, while the southern hemisphere 
is so much farther from the sun in winter. The difference is 
one-thirtieth of the mean distance, and the whole earth ought 
therefore to be one-fifteenth warmer in December than in June. 
But exactly the reverse is found to be the case, and the whole 
earth is really colder in December, owing to the greater masses 
of land in northern than in southern regions. According to 
calculation, the northern hemisphere ought to be warmer in 
winter and colder in summer than the southern, since the earth 
is in that phase of procession which ought, according to Mr. 
Croll, to produce some approximation to a perpetual spring in 
the north temperate zone; but the reverse is again the fact, as 
shown by the following mean temperatures given by Dove :— 


° o ce] 
Northern Hemisphere .. Summer, 70°9 .. Winter, 48°9 .. Difference, 22°0 
Southern Hemisphere ¥ . 9 
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Here we see that the southern hemisphere, taken as a whole, 
approaches to the perpetual spring which ought to occur in the 
northern, and there is little doubt that if the great mass of lofty 
antarctic land were to be submerged and the same quantity 
raised near the tropic of Capricorn, this would actually exist in 
all the south temperate zone. Now, when we find that not only 
does our present amount of excentricity produce absolutely no 
perceptible 
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perceptible effect on our climate, but that the real differences of 
the two hemispheres are in an exactly opposite direction and of a 
very considerable amount, and when we know that this effect is 
produced solely by terrestrial causes, we must feel very doubtful 
whether an excentricity three or four times as great might not 
also have been often partially neutralised by similar causes. 

Mr. Croll has calculated a table of the amount of excentricity 
for the last million of years, for the purpose of seeing how far 
the probable date of the glacial epoch could be determined. He 
finds that there was about three times the present excentricity 
100,000 years ago; three and a half times 200,000 and 210,000 
years ago ; and nearly as much 850,000 years ago. Mr. Croll 
was at first disposed to place the glacial epoch at the remotest of 
these dates, and Sir Charles Lyell thinks that the more recent 
periods do not afford time for those changes in physical geography 
and in organic life of which we have proof. Since then, however, 
Mr. Croll has changed his opinion, and thinks that the middle 
period, or 200,000 years ago, is quite as far back as we can place the 
date of the glacial epoch, while 850,000 years ago will mark the 
Miocene glacial epoch. His reasons fot this change of opinion 
will introduce us to some of the most curious speculations of 
modern geology. 

Taking the glacial epoch at about 800,000 years back asa basis, 
Sir C. Lyell has calculated, by the proportionate change in the 
forms of life, the approximate age of the entire geological series. 
He puts the Eocene at 60 millions of years back, the Carboniferous 
at 160 millions, and the Cambrian at 240 millions of years. Now 
Sir William Thomson, of Edinburgh, has argued, and Mr. Croll 
thinks demonstrated, that it is absolutely impossible that the 
existing order of things on our globe can go so far back, because 
the sun is emitting heat at such a rate that no conceivable agency 
could have maintained it the required number of years. 

It may be fairly doubted, however, whether our knowledge of 
the forces of the universe is at present so accurate or so complete 
as to enable us to speculate with any chance of arriving at the 
truth, on such tremendous problems as the age of the sun and 
the sources of its light and heat. Even among physicists 
and mathematicians there are radical differences of opinion on 
these questions, and Professor Challis has published a paper on 
the ‘Source and Maintenance of the Sun’s Heat,’ * in which he 
directly opposes Sir W. Thomson’s views, and maintains that 
the light and heat of the sun are due to the dynamical action of 
different orders of vibrations of the ether upon each other; and 
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he seems to think that they are closely related to the force of 
gravitation and are equally inexhaustible. When such great men 
as these disagree, the geologist may take heart, and pursue his 
researches into the past history of our globe, unchecked by the 
dread of overdrawing his account at the bank of time. 

But although we may feel satisfied that the physicists have not 
yet quite settled the antiquity of the sun, and thus placed a limit to 
the age of the earth and the other planets, recent geological inves- 
tigations of a very definite character do seem to show that the 
time required for the past changes of the earth has sometimes 
been over-estimated. Sir Charles Lyell has given a full account 
of the enormous quantity of sediment brought down by the 
Ganges and the Mississippi, and has calculated at what rate the 
deltas of these rivers have been formed, and how vast an extent 
of new strata they may be building up at the bottom of the 
ocean, But these and similar statistics have been made use of 
in a still more instructive manner by Mr. Croll and Mr. Geikie, 
as a means of proving the unexpected rapidity of sub-aérial de- 
nudation, not only in forming valleys and mountains, but in 
steadily and surely lowering the surface of whole continents. 
This subject deserves our attentive consideration, since it appears 
to afford one of the most reliable measures of geological time. 

It is evident that all the sediment, sand, and gravel carried by 
a river to the sea must come from some part of the surface 
drained by that river, and when the quantity of solid matter 
and the area of the river-basin are known, it is easy to calculate 
the average depth annually taken from the surface. In many 
cases the quantity of solid matter carried down by rivers has 
been accurately determined, and the following are some of the 
results given by Mr. Geikie :— 

The Ganges has its basin lowered 5; of a foot per annum, 

The Mississippi ,, 

The Hoang-ho ” ” ” Tet 9» ” 

The Rhone ” ” ” Ths ” ” ” 
In other words, in about 1500 years the whole basins of the 
Hoang-ho and the Rhone will be lowered a foot ; in 15,000 years, 
10 feet ; and in 1,500,000 years, 1000 feet. But the mean height 
of Europe is only about 670 feet, so that if other rivers carry down 
as much sediment as the Rhone, in little more than a million years 
Europe will be planed down to the level of the sea. Of course 
as the surface becomes lower, the denuding and carrying power 
would be less, and this would greatly lengthen the process ; but 
on the other hand, large tracts of the basins of all large rivers are 
alluvial flats, and are subject to occasional overflowings. These 
are all raised rather than lowered, and therefore imply a greatly 
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increased action on the sloping surfaces. Again, wherever there 
are lakes, as in the Rhone basin, an immense quantity of the 
sediment goes to fill up the lake, and this has to be added to 
the quantity brought down to the sea, and goes to increase the 
action on the hills and slopes. We must consider further, that 
the denuding action goes on with exceeding irregularity; in 
some parts the surface wears away rapidly, in others it remains 
unchanged for thousands of years. Solid rock-surfaces retaining 
glacial striz and loose moraines still remaining in Welsh valleys 
sufficiently indicate how local and partial is the denuding action. 
But this only proves how powerful it must be in other places,— 
how valleys must be deepened, how precipices must be eaten 
away (as is often indicated by the taluses at their feet), how 
chalk and limestone must be dissolved, and how sand, gravel, 
and the less tenacious clays must be rapidly carried down by 
every shower of rain and every tiny brooklet. If in two or three 
thousand years the average surface of a country is lowered a foot, 
then certainly the definite lines and limited surfaces, where denu- 
dation is most active, must be lowered ten or perhaps fifty feet; and 
in 80,000 years, the very lowest of the periods that can be assigned 
since the close of the glacial epoch, changes of surface must have 
been produced that would be measured by hundreds of feet ; and 
in the much vaster period adopted by Sir Charles Lyell, by 
thousands. 

It must, we think, be admitted that this actual measurement of 
the quantity of matter conveyed away from the surface of a country 
by its rivers at the present day is a very powerful, though not per- 
haps a conclusive, argument against adopting the epoch of 850,000 
years ago as the date of the glacial period; and at first sight it 
seems equally strong against that of 210,000 or 80,000 years. 
We must consider, however, that a considerable portion of 
the matter carried down by rivers consists of loose materials, 
through which they and their numerous tributaries cut their 
channels; and if such loose materials were scarce, the quantity 
of denuded matter would be very much diminished. The well- 
known black-water rivers of South America bring down exceed- 
ingly little sediment, and the amount of denudation effected in 
the vast granite district of the Upper Rio Negro must be almost 
infinitesimal. Among the mountains of Wales and Scotland we 
often see streams which even in floods have clear brown waters, 
and hardly bring down any sediment, while others are heavily 
charged with earth, gravel, and stones. Now, every subsidence 
of a country beneath the sea will tend to fill the lower valleys 
with such loose materials, which will furnish afterwards a large 
portion of the sediment carried down by the rivers, Such sub- 
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sidences and elevations have perhaps occurred many times since 
the glacial epoch; unequal subsidences will have sometimes 
altered the level of valleys and diminished the carrying power of 
rivers; and we can hardly solve this question of the rate of 
denudation satisfactorily till we find a river-basin which contains 
no gravel, drift, or loose soil already deposited in it, and, by 
determining the quantity of matter it carries away annually, get 
some notion of the amount of average rock-formations denuded 
by sub-aérial action. We are inclined to think that this would 
be found to be a very small fraction of that given by most of the 
rivers which have already been measured. 

If this view of the case is correct, it will follow that the enor- 
mously rapid rate of denudation going on now is only rendered 
possible by recent submergence of the land, especially during the 
last glacial epoch, when vast deposits of gravel, drift, and clay 
were formed in the valleys and lowlands, and even to the height of 
several thousand feet on the mountains, The quantity of matter 
now carried away by our rivers is therefore no measure of the 
rate at which solid rock formations can be denuded, or whole 
continents eaten away. To determine this we require measures 
of the sediment carried away from purely intertropical river- 
basins, whose sources do not descend from snowy mountains. 
Such rivers as the San Francisco and the Tocantins in Brazil 
would perhaps serve for this purpose, although from the 
abundance of the tropical rains there can be little doubt that 
they must possess more denuding power than the rivers of 
temperate latitudes ; unless the powerful agency of frost in loosen- 
ing and decomposing rocks should balance the effect of the 
tropical rainy seasons. 

It may however be argued, that no measure of the rate of 
destruction of our continents can be obtained by a study of denu- 
dation alone, because the subterranean elevating forces must 
always on the whole have fully balanced the degrading forces, 
and are probably still doing so. But though the mean height of 
a continent may be kept stationary, or may even be increased by 
the action of subterranean forces, this will actually assist the 
denuding power, by loosening rocks, causing mountain slides, 
raising and inclining alluvial deposits, and altering the slope of 
valleys. The form of the surface will therefore be continually 
more and more changed, and the existing rate of denudation on 
the most moderate estimate, shows that the amount of this alter- 
ation of the surface would be enormous in the course of hun- 
dreds of thousands of years. 

We have been able to glance only at a few of the more im- 
portant considerations that enter into the difficult questions of 
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geological climates and geological time. The subject is now 

being discussed so vigorously and studied so carefully that we 

may soon hope to arrive at more definite results than have 

hitherto been possible. The impression produced by our own 

study of the subject may be expressed in the following pro- 
itions :— 

1, That geology affords no evidence in support of the view 
that, on the whole, the more ancient were hotter than the more 
recent climates, The Paleozoic age may have been, for any- 
thing we know to the contrary, less tropical than the Tertiary. 

2. That the present climate of the globe, and especially of the 
northern hemisphere, is abnormal ; and this can be clearly traced 
to the very abnormal distribution of land and water that now 
obtains. 

3. That the main vicissitudes of geological climate, and espe- 
cially the alternations of warm and cold climates of which we 
have distinct evidence, have been to some extent due to regu- 
larly recurring astronomical causes, whose effects were, however, 
profoundly modified, or sometimes entirely neutralised, by ter- 
restrial changes of surface acting in conjunction with, or in 
opposition to them. 

4, That the date of the glacial epoch may not have been earlier 
than some portion of the latest period of great excentricity (from 
80,000 to 250,000 years back), and was probably due, in great 
part, to its coincidence with one or more of the very important 
changes of physical geography (the subsidence of the Sahara, of 
the Isthmus of Panama, and the communication of the Arctic 
Ocean with the Baltic), which are known to have occurred some- 
where about the same time. 


We have dwelt at so much length on one of the important 
subjects first discussed in detail in the tenth edition of the ‘ Prin- 
ciples of Geology,’ that we must pass over the new and valuable 
matter in the eight interesting chapters on Etna and other vol- 
canoes, and on the general phenomena of earthquakes and of 
elevation and subsidence of land, in order to give some account 
of what will always be considered the great distinguishing fea- 
ture of this edition,—the adoption in its main outlines, if not in 
all its details, of Mr. Darwin’s theory of the Origin of Species. 

In all previous editions of his work Sir Charles Lyell had 
strenuously opposed the theories of transmutation or develop- 
ment put forth by Lamarck, or by the author of the ‘ Vestiges of 
Creation,’ and had endeavoured to show that they were unsup- 
ported by facts. True, however, to his grand principle of ex- 
plaining the former history of the earth by a reference to the 
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phenomena of existing nature, he entered into an elaborate 
investigation of the causes which now lead to the extinction of 
species, and showed that this was a gradual process, for ever 
going on, and by no means necessarily connected with cataclysms 
and convulsions of the surface. He also opposed the hypothesis 
of a decline in the vital energy of species, put forward by some 
philosophers to account for extinction, and maintained that such 
causes as the influence of hostile species, the diminution of food, 
mutations of climate, and changes of land and sea were amply 
sufficient to account for it. Yet, while rejecting transmutation, 
he was equally opposed to the popular theory that the creative 
power had diminished or been in abeyance since man had come 
upon the earth. He showed the improbability that a renovating 
force, which had been in full operation for millions of years, 
should cease to act while the causes of extinction were still in 
full activity, and were even intensified by the destroying power 
of Man and his civilization; and he argued that the introduc- 
tion of new species must be a regular part of the system of 
nature, and that the reason why we could not detect the mode 
of its action was that the rate of change was of a slowness com- 
parable with the changes of the inorganic world. He showed 
that if one species were to die and one new one to appear 
annually upon the globe, yet, taking into consideration the im- 
mense proportions of minute organisms, the large surface of the 
oceans and of uninhabited lands, and the very short time nature 
has been carefully observed, it was exceedingly improbable that 
the introduction of any conspicuous animal should yet have been 
detected. More than thirty years ago, therefore, Sir Charles 
Lyell maintained the doctrine of ‘ continuity’ in the organic as 
in the inorganic world, and strenuously opposed the theory that 
whole floras and faunas had died out together and been replaced 
by creative fiats; but he at the same time denied that the process 
was yet discovered by which new species of animals and plants 
were introduced. It was, therefore, to be expected that, as soon 
as a naturalist appeared, who, following out his own mode of 
research, deduced from an exhaustive study of the changes which 
now occur in animals and plants how they may have changed in 
past ages, and who was able to show clearly how the slight 
alterations of form and structure continually occurring in organised 
beings might be accumulated during long periods of time—just. 
as he had himself shown that the almost imperceptible changes 
of the earth’s surface have been accumulated—the new doctrines 
would be accepted as being in perfect harmony with his own 
general views. At the same time it must be admitted that it 
required no little moral courage to adopt such a course. For 
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more than thirty years, and during the issue of nine editions of 
his work, Sir Charles Lyell had been constantly quoted as the 
greatest and most authoritative opponent of ‘ transmutation:’ a 
doctrine which he had, in fact, very strongly condemned. In 
his tenth edition he re-writes the whole of this portion of his 
book, and gives in his adhesion to a theory which to superficial 
readers will appear hardly distinguishable from that which he 
had all his life so unmistakably opposed. The history of 
science hardly presents so striking an instance of youthfulness 
of mind in advanced life as is shown by this abandonment of 
opinions so long held and so powerfully advocated ; and if we bear 
in mind the extreme caution, combined with the ardent love of 
truth, which characterise every work which our author has pro- 
duced, we shall be convinced that so great a change was not 
decided on without long and anxious deliberation, and that the 
views now adopted must indeed be supported by arguments of 
overwhelming force. If for no other reason than that Sir Charles 
Lyell in his tenth edition has adopted it, the theory of Mr. 
Darwin deserves an attentive and respectful consideration from 
every earnest seeker after truth. 

The statement is often made that Darwin has only revived the 
theory of Lamarck under a new name, and although the mere 
fact, that so cautious and acute a thinker as Sir Charles Lyell 
sees in them the wide difference between truth and error, is 
almost a sufficient answer to this accusation, it may be as well 
to point out briefly in what the difference consists. The theory of 
Lamarck was, that there were two causes tending to effect changes 
in animal and vegetable forms,—the influence of external 
conditions leading in animals to changes of habits, which 
in time modify their form and structure, and the tendency to 
progressive development. The first is a real cause, but one 
quite inadequate, as is best seen in its application to plants; for 
although the constant running of an antelope in endeavouring 
to escape from its enemies may be supposed to increase the length 
of its legs and the rapidity of their motion, we can see no such 
reason why one plant should acquire the power of climbing, 
and another that of floating at the surface of the water, or why 
a herb should acquire the woody trunk of a tree. Again, we 
have no shadow of an explanation given us of the complicated 
adjustments of the parts of organisms, of the stamens to the 
pistils of plants, of the teeth and claws to the stomach of animals, 
of the colours of animals to the purposes of concealment, of 
flowers to the insects that fertilise them. We are now referred 
to the second cause of change—the tendency to progressive 
improvement. But this is a purely imaginary one. Its exist- 
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ence is not demonstrated; we are not told how or whence it 
arises, or how it can act, nor are we able to form any clear con- 
ception of a power capable of producing such a result as the 
progressive improvement of all the varied forms of life, except 
through the intervention of a variety of subsidiary laws and 
actions. Such a supposed tendency is as vague and as useless as 
it would be to impute all life and all its forms to the action of 
a ‘vital principle,’ or an ‘ organising fluid.’ It is evident, there- 
fore, that Lamarck was unable to give any intelligible explana- 
tion of nature. 

Darwin, on the other hand, is at all events clear and intel- 
ligible. He calls in the aid of no ‘ tendencies’ or ‘ principles,’ 
which he does not clearly explain, and he supports every posi- 
tion by an appeal to the facts of nature. More than this, he 
appeals to all the facts, and applies his theory to the explanation 
of the most varied and the most complicated phenomena; and 
he is ready to give up his whole system if one fact can be found 
absolutely irreconcileable with it. 

Mr. Darwin’s theory is based on a very few groups of observed 
facts, and on one demonstrable principle. The first group of 
facts is the variability of all organisms descended from the same 
parents ; a variability not confined to external form or colour, but 
extending to every part of the structure, and even to constitutional 
and mental characteristics. This variability is found to be one 
of the most universal facts in nature. It is not common or 
general only, but absolutely universal. Every one knows from 
his own experience that no two individuals of a family, whether 
human or animal, are absolutely alike, but no one knows the 
large amount, or the infinite phases of this variability, but the 
naturalist or the breeder. 

The fact of universal and all pervading variability being 
proved, it is next shown that every kind of variation can be accu- 
mulated, by the simple process of choosing from a great number 
of individuals those which possess any given variation in a 
marked degree, and breeding from these. It is found that in 
the next generation, the offspring do not, as might perhaps have 
been supposed, cease to vary further in the same direction, but 
generally vary from their parents as a centre in every direction, 
and if a large number of individuals are produced, a consider- 
able increase of the first variation may be obtained. For example, 
the wild jungle cock (Gallus bankiva) has an average size about 
equal to that of our smaller kinds of domestic poultry, and out of 
thousands or millions of individuals none are ever so large as the 
‘Shanghae,’ or so small as the ‘Bantam’ breeds. Yet these 
are descended from the same race, made permanently larger or 
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smaller by the process above described. In pigeons, the bill, 
the feet, the wings, and the tail have been altered in size and 
form to an extent nowhere seen in the original wild stock, and 
Mr. Darwin has shown that the bones and internal organs are 
capable of modification to an equal extent. The power of accu- 
mulating every kind of variation is therefore proved, and this is 
the very corner-stone of the theory, and that which best distin- 
guishes it from all hypotheses of transmutation or development 
that have preceded it. 

Another fact of importance is, that all living things have the 
capacity of increasing in a geometrical ratio. Ifa pair produce 
ten young ones once during their lives, and these breed at a 
year old, there will be nearly 20 millions produced in ten years. 
Many animals, and most plants, have far greater powers of in- 
crease than this, and even the slowest breeding of all, the elephant, 
would in 500 years increase from a single pair to 15 millions. 
But we know that in any country once stocked with animals 
and plants, the number of individuals may fluctuate slightly, 
but never regularly increases, Taking an average of all the 
species, it certainly remains nearly stationary. It follows, there- 
fore, that the deaths every year are almost exactly equal to the 
births, If the number of sparrows in England is on the average 
half a million, and if a million young ones are hatched every 
year, then before the next year a million sparrows must die. So 
in a forest of oaks, the number of trees cannot increase on the same 
space of ground, yet millions of acorns are dropped annually, and 
would all become oak-trees under favourable conditions, but all 
must die before maturity till an oak falls and leaves room for some 
of them. Now when, according to our supposition, a million 
sparrows die every year, what is it that determines which indi- 
viduals die and which survive? We know that wild animals 
die of diseases, of hunger, of cold, by the attacks of enemies, 
and perhaps from other causes. Will it be the healthy or the 
sickly that will die of disease,—the strong or the weak that will 
die of hunger,—the well feathered or the poorly feathered that 
will die of cold,—the active and wary or the slow and careless 
that will be killed by enemies? We can only answer these 
questions one way. We are as sure of the average result, as 
we are that an Insurance Company, which charged the ordinary 
rates to all people with consumption and heart-disease would soon 
be bankrupt ; and we may well express it by the term—‘ survival 
of the fittest,’ * a term which states the absolute fact, that those 





* This term was first used by Mr. Herbert Spencer in his remarkable work, 
‘The Principles of Biology,’ and its more general adoption would alone answer 
some of the popular objections to Mr. Darwin’s theory. a 
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best adapted to survive do survive, and those least adapted die. 
This is Mr. Darwin’s celebrated theory of ‘ Natural Selection,’ but 
which is more properly aself-evident principle or axiom. Having 
been led to it by the analogy of the choosing or selecting by 
man of certain varieties to continue the breed, while others 
were neglected or destroyed, he personified the various natural 
causes which led to the preservation of the half million, and 
the death of the million, and termed them ‘natural selection.’ 
But people are continually forgetting that the term is an analogical 
one, and object over and over again that ‘selection’ implies a 
selecter ; whereas if they would take pains to understand the 
thing, instead of puzzling over the mere term, they would see 
that the preservation of those best fitted to live, was as much 
the secondary result of the powers of nature as is the arrange- 
ment of sand and pebbles by water, or the selecting of leaves 
to be drifted into heaps by the wind, while the stones and sticks 
are left behind. 

Fully bearing in mind these great and demonstrable facts—the 
universal variability of all organisms and of all their parts,—the 
possibility of accumulating these variations in definite directions 
—the enormous reproductive powers of all living things; and 
the mortality equal to the births,—and lastly the necessary sur- 
vival of the fittest—we shall be able to see, that the changes 
in external nature animate and inanimate continually going on, 
must produce indirect effects vastly greater and more important 
than any which, as Lamarck supposed, they can produce by their 
direct action on individuals or species. 

Let us take first the differences of colour in animals. These 
are absolutely inexplicable on Lamarck’s theory, for we do not 
find that any change of conditions produces definite changes of 
colour, still less does it produce the varied spots, lines, bands, 
and patches of colour that occur in animals. Neither have the 
motions of animals, their desires, or their food been proved to 
produce any definite effects on their colours. But we know that 
colour is the most variable of al] an animal’s characters, and yet 
in a state of nature colour as a rule is very constant in each 
species, Mr. Darwin has shown, however, that colour is often 
intimately associated with other constitutional peculiarities. In 
Virginia the paint root (Lachnanthes tinctoria) is eaten by pigs, 
and makes their hoofs drop off. But black pigs are uninjured 
by it. Consequently, in places where this plant is abundant the 
farmers never keep any but black pigs, as no others can be 
raised except in confinement. Here we have a beautiful illus- 
tration of the mode of action of ‘natural selection.’ The pigs of 
Virginia are not all born black any more than in other countries, 
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but those of all other colours soon die, and therefore in a state 
of nature a black race would be produced; and from the 
powerful action of the law of hereditary descent there can be 
little doubt that in time the litters would consist almost entirely 
of black pigs. If after this had happened it were first discovered 
that white or brown pigs could not live in the district, we 
should have a striking example of adaptation ; but the adaptation 
would evidently be an adjustment brought about by the simple 
law of ‘natural selection’ or ‘survival of the fittest,’ and the 
rigid extermination of all individuals not adapted to the sur- 
rounding conditions. It can be easily seen that in this case 
‘natural selection’ does not imply a personal selector, since 
exactly the same result must happen whether the farmer kills off 
the white pigs himself and turns the black ones loose, or turns 
out all together. 

This case, although curious, is by no means isolated. White 
terriers suffer most from distemper, and white chickens from the 
gapes. In Sicily the Hypericum crispum is poisonous to white 
sheep alone. White horses suffer severely from eating honey- 
dewed vetches, while chestnuts and bays are uninjured. Purple 
plums in North America are subject to a disease from which 
green and yellow plums are free. Again, the white pigeons of a 
flock are the first to fall victims to the kite. White rabbits of a 
very hardy kind have been turned loose but fail to maintain 
themselves, and black fowls on the west coast of Ireland are 
picked off by sea-eagles, Here we have the explanation of the 
otherwise puzzling fact, that white quadrupeds and birds are so 
rare in nature, although abundant among all domesticated 
animals; and the explanation is all the more satisfactory because 
it accounts for the exception to the rule, in the case of many 
arctic birds and quadrupeds as well as of sea birds, for to these 
the white colour is a protection instead of a danger. Now this 
same principle will apply to structural and constitutional pecu- 
liarities and to habits. Man can accumulate variations either 
in the root, the leaf, the flower, or the fruit of plants, their colour, 
odour, or taste; in the size, swiftness, or scent of dogs; he can 
alter the bill, the feet, the tail, or the habits of pigeons; can 
increase the milk of the cow or the fat of the pig; can alter the 
length of ear in the rabbit and of horns in the bull, or can attend 
to two or even more of these points at once. In like manner the 
law of ‘ survival of the fittest,’ by simply determining which out 
of the immense surplus annually born shall be the parents of the 
next generation, must lead to the modification of every part of 
an animal’s organization that affects its welfare,—that is to say, 
sooner or later of its whole organizatién, So long as the changes 
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of land and sea of which geology assures us, and their con- 
comitant changes of climate, of soil, and of vegetation, and of the 
distribution of animal forms, are going on, each species in turn 
must be exposed to new conditions and new dangers, must have 
to live upon new food, or to struggle with new enemies. Those 
whose organization is sufficiently flexible to furnish in each 
generation favourable variations, will become adapted to the 
new conditions and will appear as the new or representative 
species of the naturalist; such as could not vary quickly enough 
would die out, and furnish the extinct species whose remains 
the palzontologist disentombs. 

Here we have at all events a real and a powerful cause in 
action, and one which is accurately defined, and has been copi- 
ously illustrated by observation and experiment. No occult 
powers are postulated, but instead of them demonstrable groups 
of facts ; and Mr. Darwin has developed his theory so fully and 
has shown it to be in accordance with such a vast mass and 
variety of phenomena which on any other hypothesis are un- 
intelligible, that it has commanded very general acceptance, 
especially among geologists with whose general doctrines it so 
well harmonizes. Yet geology has furnished perhaps the most 
formidable or at least the most often quoted objections to it; 
but these objections are of a nature to weigh more with the 
public than with men of science, since they depend in a great 
measure upon the assumption that our knowledge of the past 
history of the earth is tolerably complete. Mr. Darwin, how- 
ever, lays great stress upon the extreme imperfection of the 
geological record itself, and the very small portion of that record 
which we have yet brought to light. This was fully established 
by Sir Charles Lyell even in his first edition, but as the subject 
is an important one and very commonly misunderstood, it will 
be as well to give a short sketch of it. 

The first consideration is, that as the ocean covers by far the 
larger portion of the globe, and has, as long as our continents 
have retained their present outlines, received much of their pre- 
servable organic remains, we are at once precluded from ever 
obtaining a sight of a large portion of the record. On the land 
itself we only get a glimpse of its interior here and there: in 
valleys, in railway cuttings, or in quarries, mines, and wells, 
and only in a few of the more civilised parts of the globe. But 
even in the places where we have access to the strata formed at 
any former period of the earth’s history, we know that those 
strata will not contain anything like a consecutive record of the 
animals and vegetables that lived in its vicinity. As long as 
the surface at that spot was dry land, few or no organisms could 
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be preserved, except at the mouth of some large river which 
might carry down their remains and cover them with sediment. 
But when the strata thus formed came to be raised up again 
above the waters, they would be exposed to the action of the waves 
and in most cases be eaten away and redistributed on the sea- 
bottom. Only when a long-continued subsidence had allowed 
strata of great thickness to be formed, and when the subsequent 
elevation was so rapid or the situation was so favourable that 
they could resist the denuding action of the sea, would fossili- 
ferous strata ever rise above the surface. We might, therefore, 
anticipate, that between the formation of any given beds and others 
of different composition lying upon them, there would often elapse 
vast and unknown intervals of time, allowing for a complete change 
in animal and vegetable life; and this is exactly what geologists 
find. In the infancy of the science it was supposed that this 
indicated a catastrophe by which hundreds of species were 
destroyed, and a sudden creation of hundreds of new ones. 
Now it is universally admitted to prove only a vast lapse of 
time, 

But even under the most favourable conditions different 
groups of animals will be very unequally preserved. Shelly 
molluscs will, perhaps, be abundant; corals sometimes equally 
so; crustacea and fishes, being easily decomposed, more rare ; 
terrestrial reptiles and mammals still scarcer; and flying birds 
and insects the scarcest of all. All soft creatures, naked mol- 
luscs, zoophytes, meduse, and the more delicate insects, will 
never be preserved at all. Bearing these various facts in mind, 
how rash it must be to conclude that because we do not find the 
remains of any group of animals in certain strata, those animals 
nowhere existed on the globe at that time! It seems almost too 
absurd to hold any such opinion ; yet this is really the essence 
of the most common argument against Mr. Darwin’s views. 
‘Where,’ it is said, ‘are the intermediate forms connecting 
distinct groups of animals which must have existed if your 
theory is true?’ The sufficient answer to this objection is, that 
the chances against any particular intermediate type being found 
are so nearly infinite, that we need not expect to find it; but 
that numerous intermediate types have been discovered, and 
their number steadily increases with the process of geological 
investigation. Professor Owen has repeatedly declared that 
one of the chief characteristics of extinct animals is to be more 
generalised in structure than existing species, and this is exactly 
what we should expect if the one has descended and diverged 
from the other. Cuvier considered the ruminants and the pachy- 
derms as two most distinct orders of mammals; but Owen and 
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others have now demonstrated that there once existed a variety 
of genera and species connecting, by almost imperceptible grades, 
such widely different animals as the pig and the camel. Scarcely 
a more isolated group than the genus Equus (comprising the 
horses, asses, and zebras) can be found among living quad- 
rupeds; but through the intermediation of three fossil genera it 
is connected by a regular series of forms to the Eocene Palao- 
therium, itself allied to the existing tapir and rhinoceros, The 
recent researches of M. Gaudry in the Miocene strata of Greece 
have furnished much new evidence in the same direction. He 
has discovered the group of the Simocyonide, intermediate 
between bears and wolves; the genus Hyenictis, which connects 
the hyznas with the civets; the Ancylotherium, which is allied 
both to the extinct mastodon and to the living pangolin or scaly 
ant-eater ; and the Helladotherium, which connects the giraffes 
with the deer and antelopes. Between reptiles and fishes an 
intermediate type has been found in the Archegosaurus of the 
coal formation, and the Triassic Labyrinthodon combined cha- 
racters of the Batrachia with those of crocodiles, lizards, and 
ganoid fishes, Even the birds, the most wonderfully-isolated of 
all existing orders of animals and the most rarely preserved in a 
fossil state, yet furnish evidence of a former connection with 
reptiles. The Oolitic Archeopteryx, in its long tail and some 
other characters, approaches the reptiles much more nearly than 
does any existing bird; and the Compsognathus, an extraordinary 
reptile from the same formation and allied to the Dinosaurians, 
according to Professor Huxley approaches birds even more 
than the Archeopteryx does reptiles. Now, in the face of these 
undoubted facts (and hundreds less conspicuous but equally im- 
portant are known to paleontologists), it cannot fairly be main- 
tained that the absence of intermediate types is a valid objection 
to Mr. Darwin’s views. 

But now another objection is raised. It is said that in strata 
where a group of animals first appears we often find a great 
abundance of distinct species and very highly organized types, 
such as the abundance of Lower Silurian trilobites and cepha- 
lopods, of Devonian fishes, of Carboniferous ferns and conifera, 
of Liassic reptiles, and of Eocene mammals. ‘ Why,’ it is asked, 
‘do we not find traces of the slow growth and development of 
these groups through successive formations, instead of finding 
them, as it were, bursting at once into vigorous life?’ This 
is, no doubt, a serious objection, as long as we consider the 
change from one formation to another to have been effected by cata- 
strophes and convulsions rather than by slow changes during vast 
periods of time. But a full appreciation of the imperfection . 
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the geological record, and of the almost unimaginable succession 
of years that may have intervened between the Eocene and the 
Cretaceous or between the Devonian and Silurian formations, 
will enable us to understand how an important group like the 
fishes or the reptiles may for ages have existed on the earth 
while their fossil remains were either not preserved or have not 
yet been discovered by us, and then seem to appear at once in a 
state of high development. Sir Charles Lyell furnishes us with 
an excellent illustration of the inconclusiveness of all such 
reasoning by giving a table * showing the dates at which the 
different groups of Vertebrata were discovered in successively 
earlier formations. For twenty years the Palgotherium and other 
Eocene mammalia were held to have been the first warm-blooded 
Vertebrates that appeared upon the globe, and their variety and 
high organization were such as entirely to oppose all ideas of 
their development from lower forms. But in 1818 the Stones- 
field mammals were discovered far back in the Lower Oolite, 
and in 1847 in the Upper Trias, nearly at the commencement of 
the secondary formations. Birds were not found in the Lower 
Eocene till 1839. Nineteen years later they were discovered in 
the Upper Greensand, and so recently as 1863 in the Oolite. 
Reptiles are nowhere abundant below the Lias, but a single 
specimen had proved their existence in the Permian formation 
so long back as the year 1710. In 1844, however, they were 
found in the coal formation, and there show evident signs of an 
earlier and more generalised organization. Fishes have steadily 
advanced in age with increasing research, Before 1793 they 
were not known to be older than the Permian age, but in that 
year they were detected in the Mountain Limestone; in 1828 in 
the Devonian; in 1840 in the Upper Ludlow beds; and in 1859 
in the Lower Ludlow beds of the Upper Silurian formation. 

These facts all point to the imperfection of our knowledge, 
and should teach us that the absence of a group of animals or 
plants can never be inferred from the fact of our not having yet 
found any of its remains. Quite recently the Hozoon Canadense 
has been discovered in the lowest of all known strata, far below 
what have always been considered as the Primary and Azoic beds 
of European geologists ; and only last year an endogenous land 
plant, the Eophyton, was discovered in the Cambrian strata of 
Sweden, proving the existence of land vegetation of a highly- 
organized type at that early epoch. 

With this mass of evidence, all tending in one direction, we 
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can scarcely deny the fairness of Mr. Darwin’s assumption that 
not only is the geological record imperfect, but we only have 
fragments of the last volume of it: an unknown series of pre- 
ceding volumes having been- lost or destroyed. In other words, 
he believes that before the Cambrian and Laurentian rocks were 
deposited there was life upon the globe; and we know that a 
number of formations which may have contained the relics of 
that life must have been ground down to form those early 
stratified rocks, while others, equally ancient, have probably been 
so metamorphosed by heat as to have lost all trace of their 
original structure. It is certain that, if the world has been in 
existence long enough, and denudation, upheaval, and subsidence 
have always gone on, the earlier formations must have been so 
lost ; and if we find a convergence backward of all forms of life 
towards simpler and more generalised types, and if we lose, one 
after another, the higher and more specialised groups (as we 
‘certainly do), then we have a right to claim a sufficiency of past 
time, wherein to lose successively all but the very lowest forms 
of life, and to follow out our converging lines of existence till 
they meet in the same remote point, For this the known forma- 
tions will not suffice ; and Mr. Darwin claims, as a reasonable 
assumption, an earlier series, which have left no recognisable 
proofs of their existence, but which, nevertheless, modern geolo- 
gists are not disposed to deny him. 

To those who accept the doctrine of the development of all 
organisms from pre-existing species by variation and survival of 
the fittest, the group of insects offers some most suggestive illus- 
trations of the extreme remoteness of the origin of life upon our 
globe. Taking into consideration their strange metamorphoses, 
the isolation of the various groups, their complex and highly 
specialised structure, and their wonderfully diversified forms, no 
class of animals more impresses us with the immensity of the 
time required for their development. Yet when we go back as 
far as the period of the Lias, we-find a number of the most highly- 
organized groups,—as Elateride and Carabidae among the beetles, 
Gryllide among the Orthoptera, and Dragon-flies among the 
Neuroptera, already in existence. Still more extraordinary, in 
the remote carboniferous epoch, the insects that haunted the 
fern-groves and Sigillaria swamps were still of forms that can in 
some cases be classed in existing families, such as cockroaches, 
crickets, white ants, and such extremely specialised forms of 
beetles as Curculionide and Scarabeide! If the development 
theory be true, these facts compel us to the conclusion that the 
ages since the carboniferous formation, vast though they are, — 
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only be a small fraction of the whole period during which these 
complicated forms have been slowly evolved from the simpler 
Annulosa, 

In adopting the views of Mr. Darwin, Sir Charles Lyell carries 
them out to their legitimate results, and does not shrink from the 
logical necessity, of the derivation of man from the lower ani- 
mals; and he has written a very interesting chapter on the 
‘Origin and Distribution of Man.’ Into this subject, however, 
we cannot now enter, except to remark briefly on some aspects of 
the question which all who have hitherto written upon it seem 
to have neglected. 

It would certainly appear in the highest degree improbable, 
that the whole animal kingdom from the lowest zoophytes up to 
the horse, the dog, and the ape, should have been developed by 
the simple action of natural Jaws, and that the animal man, so 
absolutely identical with them in all the main features and many 
of the details of his organization, should have been formed in 
some quite other unknown way. But if the researches of geolo- 
gists and the investigations of anatomists should ever demonstrate 
that he was derived from the lower animals in the same way that 
they have been derived from each other, we shall not be thereby 
debarred from believing, or from proving, that his intellectual 
capacities and his moral nature were not wholly developed by 
the same process. Neither natural selection nor the more gene- 
ral theory of evolution ‘can give any account whatever of the 
origin of sensational or conscious life. They may teach us how, 
by chemical, electrical, or higher natural laws, the organized 
body can be built up, can grow, can reproduce its like; but 
those laws and that growth cannot even be conceived as endow- 
ing the newly-arranged atoms with consciousness. But the moral 
and higher intellectual nature of man is as unique a phenomenon 
as was conscious life on its first appearance in the world, and the 
one is almost as difficult to conceive as originating by any law of 
evolution as the other. We may even go further, and maintain 
that there are certain purely physical characteristics of the human 
race which are not explicable on the theory of variation and sur- 
vival of the fittest. The brain, the organs of speech, the hand, and 
the external form of man, offer some special difficulties in this 
respect, to which we will briefly direct attention. 

In the brain of the lowest savages, and, as far as we yet know, 
of the pre-historic races, we have an organ so little inferior in 
size and complexity to that of the highest types (such as the 
average European), that we must believe it capable, under a 
similar process of gradual development during the space of two 
or three thousand years, of producing equal average results, 
But the mental requirements of the lowest savages, such as the Aus- 
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tralians or the Andaman islanders, are very little above those of 
many animals, The higher moral faculties and those of pure in- 
tellect and refined emotion are useless to them, are rarely if ever 
manifested, and have no relation to their wants, desires, or well- 
being. How, then, was an organ developed so far beyond the needs 
of its possessor? Natural selection could only have endowed the 
savage with a brain a little superior to that of an ape, whereas 
he actually possesses one but very little inferior to that of the 
average members of our learned societies. 

Again, what a wonderful or ganis the hand of man ;* of what 
marvels of delicacy is it capable, and how greatly it assists in 
his education and mental development! The whole circle of the 
arts and sciences are ultimately dependent on our possession of 
this organ, without which we could hardly have become truly 
human. This hand is equally perfect in the lowest savage, but 
he has no need for so fine an instrument, and can no more fully 
utilise it than he could use without instruction a complete set of 
joiner’s tools, But, stranger still, this marvellous instrument was 
foreshadowed and prepared in the Quadrumana ; and any person, 
who will watch how one of these animals uses its hands, will at 
once perceive that it possesses an organ far beyond its needs. 
The separate fingers and the thumb are never fully utilised, and 
objects are grasped so clumsily, as to show that a much less 
specialised organ of prehension would have served its purpose 
quite as well; and if this be so, it could never have been pro- 
duced thropgh the agency of natural selection alone. 

We have further to ask—How did man acquire his erect pos- 
ture, his delicate yet expressive features, the marvellous beauty 
and symmetry of his whole external form ;—a form which stands 
alone, in many respects more distinct from that of all the higher 
animals than they are from each other? Those who have lived 
much among savages know that even the lowest races of man- 
kind, if healthy and well fed, exhibit the human form in its 
complete symmetry and perfection. They all have the soft 
smooth skin absolutely free from any hairy covering on the 
dorsal line, where all other mammalia from.the Marsupials up to 
the Anthropoid apes have it most densely and strongly deve- 
loped. What use can we conceive to have been derived from 
this exquisite beauty and symmetry and this smooth bare skin, 
both so very widely removed from his nearest allies? And if 
these modifications were of no physical use to him—or if, as ap- 
pears almost certain in the case of the naked skin, they were at first 
a positive disadvantage—we know that they could not have been 
produced by natural selection. Yet we can well understand that 





* See the admirable volume on the ‘ Hand,’ by the Jate Sir Charles Bell, in the 
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both these characters were essential to the proper development of 
the perfect human being. The supreme beauty of our form and 
countenance has probably been the source of all our esthetic ideas 
and emotions, which could hardly have arisen had we retained 
the shape and features of an erect gorilla; and our naked skin, 
necessitating the use of clothing, has at once stimulated our in- 
tellect, and by developing the feeling of personal modesty may 
have profoundly affected our moral nature. 

The same line of argument may be used in connexion with the 
structural and mental organs of human speech, since that faculty 
can hardly have been physically useful to the lowest class of 
savages; and if not, the delicate arrangements of nerves and 
muscles for its production could not have been developed and co- 
ordinated by natural selection. This view is supported by the 
fact that, among the lowest savages with the least copious voca- 
bularies, the capacity of uttering a variety of distinct articulate 
sounds, and of applying to them an almost infinite amount of 
modulation and inflection, is not in any way inferior to that 
of the higher races, An instrument has been developed in ad- 
vance of the needs of its possessor. ; 

This subject is a vast one, and would require volumes for 
its proper elucidation, but enough, we think, has now been 
said, to indicate the possibility of a new stand-point for 
those who cannot accept the theory of evolution as express- 
ing the whole truth in regard to the origin of man. hile 
admitting to the full extent the agency of the same great 
laws of organic development in the origin of the human 
race as in the origin of all organized beings, there yet seems 
to be evidence of a Power which has guided the action of those 
laws in definite directions and for special ends. And so far from 
this view being out of harmony with the teachings of science, it 
has a striking analogy with what is now taking place in the 
world, and is thus strictly uniformitarian in character. Man 
himself guides and modifies nature for special ends. The laws 
of evolution alone would perhaps never have produced a grain 
so well adapted to his uses as wheat; such fruits as the seedless 
banana, and the bread-fruit; such animals as the Guernsey 
milch-cow, or the London dray-horse. Yet these so closely re- 
semble the unaided productions of nature, that we may well 
imagine a being who had mastered the laws of development of 
organic forms through past ages, refusing to believe that any new 
power had been concerned in their production, and scornfully 
rejecting the theory that in these few cases a distinct intelligence 
had directed the action of the laws of variation, multiplication, 

and survival, for his own purposes. We know, however, that 
this 
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this has been done ; and we must therefore admit the possibility, 
that in the development of the human race, a Higher Intelligence 
has guided the same laws for nobler ends. 

Such, we believe, is the direction in which we shall find the true 
reconciliation of Science with Theology on this most momentous 
problem. Let us fearlessly admit that the mind of man (itself 
the living proof of a supreme mind) is able to trace, and to a 
considerable extent has traced, the laws by means of which the 
organic no less than the inorganic world has been developed. 
But let us not shut our eyes to the evidence that an Overruling 
Intelligence has watched over the action of those laws, so direct- 
ing variations and so determining their accumulation, as finally 
to produce an organization sufficiently perfect to admit of, and 
even to aid in, the indefinite advancement of our mental and moral 
nature, 








Art. 1V.—English Statesmen since the Peace of 1815. By J. E. 
Kebbel, M.A. London, 1868. 


E have so long been accustomed to Parliamentary Govern- 
ment, to regard it as an indisputable and exceptional 
blessing, to be proud of it and proud of ourselves for having it, 


and to look down with a kind of Pharisaic compassion and con- 
tempt upon all nations which have it not,—that it will actually 
startle most of us to be asked to consider whether it has not 
accompanying evils to which we have been resolutely blind, and 
whether we do not pay a price for it of which we have never 
dreamed ; and it sounds like disloyal heresy and lese-patriotism 
to suggest a doubt whether it is really so great a good after all, 
and a suspicion that it may be fast growing into a mischief, 
Yet something very like this is becoming the dim sentiment of 
numbers, and the half-confessed belief of a few; and both the 
vague thought and the definite conviction can find much justifi- 
cation in a close observation of our political progress and posi- 
tion. That we shall ever abandon our cherished system of 
government by party and legislation by a popular assembly, it is 
of course idle to fancy, and would be a grave error probably to 
desire; but it is something to take an impartial and searching 
view of its real working, and perhaps when once the country has 
fairly realised its mischiefs and its dangers, it may not be indis- 
posed to listen to suggestions designed to mitigate the one and to 
avert the other. Therefore let us sit down for a few moments 
and count the cost. 
What Parliament was to us in the days of our forefathers, what 
it 
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it has been to us throughout our history, as a security for our 
liberties, as an instrument of our progress, as an education of 
our patriotism, it is impossible to estimate too highly, and the 
estimate may well be held to explain and to warrant the reveren- 
tial worship with which we are habituated to regard it. When 
popular rights were inchoate or undefined, and our dearest privi- 
leges and possessions were in danger now from the encroach- 
ments of the Sovereign and now from the oppression of the nobles, 
Parliament was a notable and grand device for consolidating 
and extending them, and for enabling the people to protect them- 
selves against both forms of power by alliances with each in turn. 
It enabled them to make themselves heard without violence, and 
recognised as an influence that must be counted with and con- 
ciliated without driving it to the necessity of asserting itself by 
riots or rebellion; it offered an organisation which at once 
taught them to feel their strength, and to achieve great aims by 
reason of that strength ; it fostered and concentrated public spirit 
and public opinion, if it did not create them; it first won our 
freedom, and then secured it ;—and to that freedom we owe our 
developed energies and our historic grandeur. Parliament may 
be said to have been the condition of our safety and our great- 
ness. As a preservative against mis-government it has been 
invaluable. It is as an instrument of self-government that it fails. 
For that it was not designed: that it does not do, scarcely 
perhaps could do, well. The work for which it was fitted it has 
done thoroughly and splendidly ; and we owe it all gratitude and 
reverence for the achievement. We have now set it to a task for 
which it is not fitted, and there is some risk that it may be dis- 
credited by undertaking inappropriate functions. 

The true indictment against parliamentary government may be 
summed up in very few words:—and in using this term, Par- 
liamentary Government, we must be understood to mean the form 
which it has assumed in this country,—a form, of which party 
struggle for parliamentary supremacy and consequent adminis- 
trative command, constitutes the main feature and almost the 
essential element. Nominally it is government by an elected 
popular assembly; virtually it is (as it was called, we believe, 
by Mr. Bagehot in his excellent and original work on the 
‘English Constitution’) government by a public meeting, modi- 
fied by sundry empirical contrivances, which experience and inge- 
nuity have devised to mitigate the difficulties and perils of 
such a machine. Practically it subordinates and sacrifices the 
primary to the secondary—the main to the incidental—aids of a 
polity. Admirable, to a certain point, for educating the nation, 
and diffusing throughout the community that vigilant interest in 
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politics which constitutes so essential a part of national life, it is, 
for the immediate purposes probably of wise legislation, assuredly 
of good administration, about the clumsiest and most inefficient 
contrivance extant. Everything is done by amateurs, and most 
things by novices. The entire system of our government is per- 
vaded and saturated with the vestry taint and tone. We are con- 
tent to administer ill, in order that we may learn to administer. 
We constantly discard or displace our experienced men, in order 
that as many men as possible may gain experience. We quicken 
our skill and gain our knowledge by experimenting, not in cor- 
pore vili, but on the sacred person of our country. We are con- 
stantly obliged by the force of party ties and the exigencies of 
party obligations to allot high offices to incapable or unpractised 
hands, though the gravest interests may be compromised thereby. 
We compel ourselves to select our men of action exclusively from 
among our men of speech. We judge of a man’s claim to a post 
demanding especially sober wisdom, thorough knowledge, and 
sagacious deeds, by his position in the front ranks of an assembly 
where fluent words, plausible statements, and shallow but incisive 
arguments confer distinction and bear sway. 

This last remark contains, in fact, the clue to the whole matter. 
For government, for legislation, for administration, we need 
statesmen; and the House of Commons is not a school either to 
train statesmen or to mend statesmanship. It stimulates oratory, 
it enthrones oratory, it makes oratory the indispensable condition 
of high office—where rank does not presume eloquence or atone 
for stammering or silence ; it places orators in posts where oratory 
is about the last thing needed; and, moreover, the peculiar 
character of the oratory which is most successful in a popular 
assembly is often the most questionable indication of the peculiar 
qualifications required in the ruler and administrator. 

‘ A politician,’ it was said forty years ago,* ‘ must often talk and act 
before he has thought and read. He may be very ill-informed respect- 
ing a question ; all his notions about it may be vague and inaccurate; 
but speak he must; and if he be a man of ability, of tact, and of intre- 
pidity, he soon finds that, even under such circumstances, it is possible 
to speak successfully. He finds that he may blunder without much 
chance of being detected, that he may reason sophistically, and escape 
unrefuted. He finds that, even on knotty questions of trade and 
legislation, he can, without reading ten pages or thinking ten minutes, 
draw forth loud plaudits, and sit down with the credit of having made 
an excellent speech. . . . It would be as idle in an orator to waste 
deep meditation and long research on his speeches, as it would be in 
the manager of a theatre to adorn all the crowd of courtiers and ladies 





* Macaulay’s review of Gladstone’s ‘ Church and State.’ h 
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who cross over the stage in a procession with real pearls and diamonds. 
It is not by accuracy or profundity that men become the masters of 
great assemblies; and why be at the charge of providing logic of the 
best quality, when a very inferior article will be equally acceptable ? 
Why go as deep into a question as Burke, only to be, like Burke, 
coughed down, or left speaking to green benches and red boxes? 
This has long appeared to us to be the most serious of the evils which 
are to be set off against the many blessings of popular government. 
It is a fine and true saying of Bacon, that “ reading makes a full man, 
talking a ready man, and writing an exact man.” The tendency of 
institutions like those of England is to encourage readiness in public 
men, at the expense both of fulness and of exactness. The keenest 
and most vigorous minds of every generation, minds often admirably 
fitted for the investigation of truth, are habitually employed in pro- 
ducing arguments such as no man of sense would ever put into 
treatise intended for publication, arguments which are just good 
enough to be used once, when aided by fluent delivery and pointed 
language. The habit of discussing questions in this way necessarily 
reacts on the intellects of our ablest men, particularly of those who 
are introduced into Parliament at a very early age, before their minds 
have expanded to full maturity. The talent for debate is developed 
in such men to a degree which, to the multitude, seems as marvellous 
as the performance of an Italian improvisatore. But they are fortunate 
indeed if they retain unimpaired the faculties required for close rea- 
soning or for enlarged speculation. Indeed, we should sooner expect 
4 great original work on political science—such a work, for example, 
as the Wealth of Nations—from an apothecary in a county town, or 
from &@ minister in the Hebrides, than from a statesman who, ever 
since he was one-and-twenty, had been a distinguished debater in the 
House of Commons.’ 


In a ministry which is really to do its work, thoroughly to 
discharge the function of ruling, we require certain elements of 
intellectual and moral competence, as well as certain favouring 
conditions to which our present system of government by party 
ls hostile and all but fatal. For, be it observed, the tasks that 
lie before a British Cabinet in our times are no longer the com- 
paratively simple ones they once were. Society has grown won- 
derfully complex, its relations deplorably involved, its constitu- 
tion horribly deranged and diseased, its requirements propor- 
tionally numerous, intricate, and urgent, while at the same time 

€ power, the means, of meeting these requirements are decidedly 
reduced. We have to do harder work, and incomparably more 
work, with feebler instruments and more fettered hands. We 
have not only to keep things going, but to set them straight. We 

ve not only to keep the e at home, to wage necessary 
Wars, and to maintain the national honour, but to solve a number 
of the knottiest problems in social, economic, and administrative 
252 science. 
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science. We have to govern and legislate for, as well as to 
defend, an empire singularly varied as well as singularly wide— 
an empire which includes India and Ireland, Canada and 
New Zealand, the Hudson’s Bay territory and Hong-Kong. 
We have to administer the affairs, and deal with the sufferings, 
and redress the wrongs of a crowded community, where wealth 
is at once greater and more unequally distributed than in any 
other, where enterprise is wonderfully daring, interests wonder- 
fully complicated, passions wonderfully strong, and freedom 
wonderfully unrestrained. In a word, we have duties to perform 
needing the greatest intellectual gifts and the most thoroughly 
scientific training. We want the most special qualifications 
assigned to the precise post where they are most signally and dis- 
tinctively required—the right men in the right places, in short. 
Yet the exigencies of our parliamentary and party system abso- 
lutely preclude our obtaining these things. We need profound 
thinkers and consummate actors; and, as we have seen, our 
system gives us clever talkers and subtle arguers. We want the 
ablest law adviser the entire profession can produce, and we 
are forced to confine our choice, not only to those who are 
in Parliament, but to those whose seats are secure. We neel 
a Secretary for War of first-rate experience and talent, and 
of inflexible volition; and we are reduced, or find it ‘advis- 
able under the circumstances,’ to nominate a young noble- 
man of somewhat incongruous antecedents, but of powerful 
connexions and great parliamentary influence, or a statesman of 
acknowledged and unusual capacity, but utterly -misplaced in 
such a post. We are in a position which renders it most im- 
portant to appoint as Home Secretary or Minister for Foreign 
Affairs a man of known and tried fitness and capacity ; but 
before we can do this we must pause to consider whether this ot 
that capricious and perhaps insignificant constituency will 
confirm our choice, 

But passing over the mode in which parliamentary govert- 
ment limits and perverts our choice of the most suitable indi- 
vidual statesmen, we have a yet more serious indictment to bring 
against it. One of the chief needs of the day is a stroig 
ministry,—strong, not only in talent, but in position ; strong, 
not only in definite purpose, but in resolute volition; strong 
enough to have no anxiety about its own existence, and to 
driven to no unworthy or damaging compliances in order t 
secure it. No man can do first-rate work in first-rate style who 
lives from hand to mouth, and is always fighting for his life. No 
cabinet can legislate wisely or govern firmly which has 
legislate and govern with a view to its own security instead @ 
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with a single eye towards the country’s wants. It is not only 
humiliating, it is evil—and evil in a degree which we never 
adequately estimate — when a Government has to decline 
grappling with a great question or introducing a courageous 
measure, because it doubts its own power to grasp the one or 
carry the other in unmutilated and efficient integrity. It is almost 
as great an evil when ministers are forced to curtail or emas- 
culate a well-considered and consistent scheme of regeneration or 
control, in order to meet blind prejudice, or conciliate shallow 
sentiment, or buy off interested opposition which they are not 
strong enough to put down or disregard. It is miserable to see 
legislation thus spoiled, reform thus paralysed, government thus 
dishonoured ; yet it is, as we all know, the commonest, as well 
as the saddest of spectacles; and it is one for which our system 
of parliamentary and party conflict is clearly responsible. Every 
ministry has its rival and successor ever in its front, strict to mark, 
severe to punish, vigilant to detect each error, and skilled to 
represent as an error and to magnify into a sin any step or 
measure of which the public mind is too uneducated to discern 
the real bearing, or too impatient to wait for the result which 
would vindicate its wisdom. Whatever the Government in 
office may propose, it is all but certain the Government in 
expectancy will object to or pick holes in, and will resist by all 
the stratagems and weapons deemed permissible in party warfare ; 
and it is scarcely possible, therefore, that a Cabinet should not 
frame its schemes rather with a view to the minimum of oppo- 
sition than to the maximum of good; that it should think more 
of what will pass than of what is intrinsically desirable ; that, to 
borrow a ship-builder’s phrase, it should seek first and chiefly 
in its constructions to discover ‘the curve of least resistance.’ 
Nor is there anything necessarily selfish or condemnable in this 
tendency, though its sagacity may be short-sighted ; for ministers, 
like actors, ‘must please to live,’ and the maintenance of their 
position is the first condition of their administrative usefulness. 
Popular favour is proverbially fickle, and the existence as well 
as the power of Cabinets now-a-days depends on popular favour, 
As long as parliamentary government is carried on by the com- 
petition of two not very unevenly-balanced parties for the helm 
of State and the dignity and emoluments of office—which is the 
very essence of our system—so long must each successive 
Cabinet be deficient in that strength (and notably in security, 
that is, consciousness of strength), which is the indispensable 
pre-requisite of the highest wisdom, the calmest courage, or the 
most stainless integrity—so long will it not dare to be a 
an 
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and foreseeing in its legislation, or inflexibly righteous in its 
administrative appointments. 

It is but another phase of the same argument to say that some- 
thing of permanence is necessary to good government, and that 
now-a-days our system of party rivalship forbids permanence, 
This evil would appear to be on the increase, Formerly we 
had ministries which lasted for half a generation. In our times 
they seldom last for half a decade. Pitt was in office, with an 
interval of only two or three years, from 1784 till his death in 
1806. Lord Liverpool was in office from 1811 till 1827. The 
party of which these men were leaders held the reins of power, 
with a very brief exception, for six-and-forty years. We see 
nothing of this sort now, probably never shall see it again. 
Ministers now succeed each other like dissolving views. No 
administration is long enough in power to plant and build—to 
look to the future and let the future be its judge—to consider the 
next generation and trust to that generation to vindicate its 
sagacity—to sow seed for any but the most immediate harvest— 
yet no good or great crop ripens instantaneously ;—to lay deep 
and secure foundations—yet no noble or enduring edifice can 
be raised without them. No administration, none at least that 
is not almost prophetic in its insight and almost martyrlike in 
virtue—none that knows it must be short-lived—will have courage 
to begin great works which need years to mature; to incur 
present outlay in order to secure future economy ; in a word, to 
introduce measures or inaugurate a system of which the effect 
will only be seen under, and the recompense reaped by, their 
successors and probably their rivals. We need not illustrate 
the obvious truth in any detail. Examples of what we mean 
will occur to every mind. One of the most urgent needs of the 
hour is a complete and systematic reorganisation of the muni- 
cipal government of the metropolitan districts. Yet the task is 
so difficult, would prove so laborious, would encounter such 
powerful opposition, would arouse such vehement hostility, 
would give such perilous advantage to party antagonists, that a 
ministry which only looks to a brief tenure of office may well 
hesitate to make it briefer still by undertaking the Herculean 
and unthankful toil. The railway system offers another case in 
point. To deal with it successfully, courageously, and on prin- 
ciple, would cover any ministry with glory. But the attempt 
would be hazardous in the extreme, and failure would be fatal as 
well as ignominious. Why should ‘the insect of an hour’ cut 
short the thread of its existence by an enterprise beyond its 
strength? To deal systematically and thoroughly with the giant 
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evil of pauperism, now advancing upon us with portentous 
strides, would bring those who undertook it face to face with 
the vast opposing army of vestryism, strong in its ignorance and 
its inertia, strong in its identification with the narrowest pre- 
judices and the harshest feelings of the half-educated middle 
ranks, strong too in its influence over both the borough and the 
county representation. To handle the matter boldly and 
effectually would need both the assertion of a broad principle— 
to which vestryism is intrinsically unequal, and a large imme- 
diate outlay—which it always hates; while the results, both in 
saving money and in curing a social gangrene, would require 
time to realise, and faith and intellect to conceive. The hos- 
tility, which might wreck the scheme, would have to be encoun- 
tered by one Government; the beneficent harvest of success, 
which would justify the sagacity and repay the expenditure of 
the undertakers, would be reaped under subsequent Govern- 
ments, composed, in: all likelihood, of the very men who had 
made political capital by opposing the unpopular adventure, A 
similar difficulty will be felt in dealing with crime and disorder. 
To exterminate that enormous system of professional and organ- 
ised depredation and ruffianism, which is the curse and the 
obloquy of a community like ours,.it must be grappled with 
scientifically and on principle. To do this would eventually 
save millions, but would involve an immediate outlay of some 
hundred thousands, It would, as a first consequence, considerably 
augment the rates, and therefore exasperate the ratepayers. It 
would require the unflinching application of rules of stern and 
rigid justice, such as the maudlin and foolish sentimentality of 
our humanitarian age would be perpetually interfering to set 
aside. The endeavour would, therefore, meet with a certain 
opposition, both from prejudice, and softness, and stinginess, of 
which party warfare would not be slow to take advantage, and 
might not improbably so work upon as to secure a party victory. 
In fact, no ministry which has not a sufficiently secure tenure of 
office to be able to wait for results, and appeal to the ultimate 
operation of its measures, can ever have what the French call 
‘the courage of its convictions,’ or be bold enough to risk life 
and reputation on slowly-ripening issues. 

But this does not exhaust all the mischief of those short-lived 
Governments which are the product of party politics, We 
suffer greatly from the quick succession of individuals at the 
head of the more important departments of State. As soon asa 
Minister has mastered his business, formed his plans, and com- 
menced his improvements, he is turned out—possibly upon some 
entirely side question—and a rival succeeds him, with new 
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schemes and a wholly different set of ideas, and bent upon 
showing that his predecessor has been on a wrong tack. We 
need go no further than the Admiralty for an illustration. It is 
scarcely possible to overcalculate the millions that have been 
sacrificed in that department by the alternation of competing 
systems and hostile chiefs. Probably the permanence of the 
least able man who has ever presided there would have been 
cheaper and not less efficient than the rapid succession of the 
most able. It is not so much this party or that party which is 
extravagant and wasteful, as party government itself. In public 
as in domestic life nothing is so costly as perpetual change. 
Yet perpetual changes are inevitable wherever party is the 
ruling system. It not only involves a change of men with 
every change of popular sentiment or political caprice :—it 
often involves such change where no shadow of dissatisfaction or 
dissent exists. Men are constantly turned out of posts which 
they are managing admirably and where their policy meets with 
universal approval, simply because some one of their colleagues 
has disgusted the public or got into a scrape, or because the 
Cabinet has been defeated upon an entirely unconnected ques- 
tion, and because it is a maxim of party honour and etiquette for 
all members of a Government to stand by one another. A 
Foreign Secretary, who has won golden opinions from all classes 
and all sections, and who has by universal admission conducted 
our external relations with unexampled good sense and success, 
is forced to resign the helm, because his party take unfashionable 
views on the subject of the Irish Church. The head of the 
Home Office may be a man peculiarly adapted for his place and 
may be discharging all his difficult and delicate functions with 
admirable tact, yet may be lost to his country because he cannot 
agree with his colleagues on a Colonial issue, which happens for 
the moment to have assumed an unnatural prominence. One of 
the very best Indian Ministers we have ever had found himself 
under the necessity of abandoning his work, much as he liked it 
and well as he was doing it, because he was not prepared to 
join the rest of the Ministry in conceding household suffrage 
pure and simple. Or a first-rate financier, whom the nation 
would wish to see established permanently at the Exchequer, is 
obliged to give way to an incompetent successor, because the 
Foreign Secretary has made a blunder about a Conspiracy Bill 
or a Chinese War,—and the Cabinet feels called upon to resign 
in consequence. 

And this brings us to another feature of the case, and opens a 
wider question. Government by party constantly prevents the 
country from securing or retaining the services of its ablest 

statesmen. 
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statesmen. The best men, the most consummate and expe- 
rienced politicians in their several departments, can never join to 
form an administration, because they belong to opposite camps, 
and must, therefore, according to the recognised creed and the 
established practice, be always busy in decrying each others’ 
merits and thwarting each others’ work. They may agree as 
individuals and in their specialités, but they differ as party men, 
and must, therefore, not co-operate but fight. This comes of 
our theory of government by party, and is one of the heaviest 
items in the price we pay for it. It forces us to take our 
Ministers in the lump, instead of selecting them in detail. We 
determine that Cabinets ought to agree among themselves on all 
the points of their policy, and we assume that they do,— 
knowing very well all the time that they do not and cannot, and 
only gain the appearance of doing so at a serious cost. Yet still 
we insist upon the theory though suffering from it day by day. 
It is scarcely too much to say that as a rule nearly half our great 
offices might be filled far more satisfactorily to the country than 
they habitually are, were we able to select their occupants from 
both sides indiscriminately. 

Government by party, again, involves another mischief which 
is not the less serious from being more subtle and less manifest 
than several of those we have named. Being based on the 
theory that the administration of the country must be carried on 
by men who, belonging to the same camp and section, may be 
held to agree in their general principles of policy, it proceeds 
to assume further that they must agree on all essential views, 
whatever department these may relate to, or that if they do not 
agree they must act and speak as if they did; that each Minister 
must stand by his colleagues, and that the proceedings and 
decisions of each must be taken to be the acts of the whole 
Cabinet. Now this system entails a double evil—the evil of 
actual compromise, and the evil of apparent insincerity. Four 
statesmen sit in the same Cabinet, each a consummate master in 
his own line, but an amateur only, though a deeply interested 
amateur, in all the other lines. Each knows that he will have 
to defend the policy of his colleague in Parliament, and he 
therefore naturally endeavours by discussions in conclave so to 
modify it as to render it such as he can conscientiously defend. 
The colleague, again, recognising this necessity, feels also the 
justice of conceding all he can, and probably more than he 
ought,—and requires a corresponding concession in his turn. 
Harmony is thus sought and obtained through the channel of 
compromise,—and compromise in such cases means the spoiling 
of the original conception or the scientific scheme. The 
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financier modifies and mars some portion of his \well-devised 
and self-consistent plan to humour the crotchets of the Indian 
Secretary or the First Lord,—and ensures vulnerability and 
perhaps risks failure by the concession, The Foreign Secretary, 
respecting the scruples and needing the eloquence of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, suppresses a despatch or alters his 
instructions, and thus introduces perplexity and an appearance 
of vacillation or timidity into a previously clear and courageous 
policy. The Home and Colonial Ministers follow suit, requiring 
consideration for their own crotchets, and therefore yielding it 
to those of others. ‘The consequence is that every one of these 
Ministers has succeeded in damaging the policy of the others, 
and rendering it comparatively weak and assailable ; they have 
all spoiled their own judicious and masterly plans, and it is no 
consolation to the country, though it may be so to themselves, 
that they have spoiled those of their colleagues likewise. The 
wisdom of the Cabinet has been sacrificed to its union—or 
rather to the shadow and simulacrum of that union. In order to 
obtain a creed which they could all repeat in unison, they have 
to put up with a creed which none of them thoroughly believes. 
In order to obtain a policy in which they could all unite, they 
have to adopt a policy which none of them thoroughly approves. 
The first evil, therefore, of the constitutional theory we are 
impugning is that each department is conducted on less sound 
principles and in a less judicious fashion than need be the case. 
The second evil is that when Parliament and the Ministry differ 
upon any important question, the whole Cabinet resigns instead 
of one single Minister retiring ;—an honest and sagacious 
Government is ousted in order to get rid of a blundering Indian 
Secretary or an incapable President of the Council; we burn 
down a house to roast a potato, The third evil is that, as the 
real views of leading statesmen are usually well-known before 
they enter the administration, and as their differences with their 
colleagues are certain to leak out afterwards,—it is constantly 
found that they have been defending in the House a line of 
action which they had opposed in the Cabinet, had, in fact, 
been acting and speaking (possibly for years) against their own 
convictions ;—a proceeding which, though defensible enough 
and even necessitated by the system in question, yet, to the broad 
instinctive moral sense of the nation, savours of double-dealing 
and dishonesty, and gives a rude shock to public confidence in 
public men. In fine, government by party, in its present form 
assumes what can never be quite true, and necessitates what is 

not strictly righteous. 
The evils arising from the spirit and the practices of party are 
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even yet far from being exhausted. Not only are they costly 
in actual expenditure, costly in mistaken steps, costlier still in 
retarding progress towards a better day, but they are fraught 
with actual peril—peril to our national position, our national 
strength, sometimes even to our national honour. In the long 
death-struggle with Napoleon, in which we spent the first fifteen 
years of the century, we caught a glimpse of what might be done 
in this direction, when, under the brilliant leadership of Fox, and 
inspired by his implacable hostility, the Whig party, weak in 
numbers and popularity, but strong in talents and hereditary 
possessions and prestige, did all that faction could do to hamper 
the action of Government, to damage and discredit our cause both 
with foreign powers and with our own people, to crush zeal, to 
spread despondency, to praise our enemy and extenuate his mis- 
deeds, to stint and grudge the resources of the country, and even 
to starve, cripple, and depreciate the gallant armies who were 
fighting an up-hill battle in a distant land. It is painful even 
now to read the speeches of the great Liberal orators in those evil 
days, though the perusal might bring us some warnings not quite 
untimely. We should scarcely, we fancy, go as far now ; though 
at the commencement of the Crimean war a faint echo of the old 
unpatriotic voices might be heard. The danger in future wars 
would be, not that we should stint men and money for the 
conflict—popular sense and enthusiasm would effectually prevent 
that ; but that the Ministry of the day, in the presence of ruthless 
party antagonists, prompt to mark, severe to punish, unscrupulous 
to misrepresent, might be shorn of that daring confidence and 
enterprise which is essential to victory, might be more anxious 
to avoid damaging errors than to achieve signal triumphs, and 
might in critical moments prefer a course of action which could 
be easily defended in Parliament, to one which, while more open 
to criticism, would be more really likely to secure success. They 
would be always casting a side-view to the reflex action of events 
upon their own position, instead of struggling with a concentred 
purpose and a single eye. They would be like the French 
generals in the early revolutionary battles, ever fighting with 
suspicious and half-hostile Commissioners from the National 
Assembly at their side, fettering every movement, watching 
every error, and ready to condemn without mercy on every, 
even unavoidable, reverse. Another danger, and a no less 
serious one, which the spirit of party and the system of parlia- 
mentary government would bring upon us, were we again 
engaged in a desperate struggle with a powerful foe, is that 
every weak point in our armour, every vacillation or division in 
our councils, would be infallibly drawn out and recklessly 
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exposed in the heat of debate; while each attack made by the 
Opposition on the Ministry would be regarded by the enemy as 
a diversion in his favour, and would even sometimes actually 
operate as such; would encourage him to prolong the contest, 
and to drive a harder bargain when the period of negotiation 
came. In fine, till the patriotism of our public men is both more 
careful, more deep, and more self-denying than it has shown 
itself as yet, the existence of parties in the British Parliament 
will always be felt by a foreign potentate at war with us as an 
ally in the camp of his antagonist. 

Even in our domestic affairs, moreover, the spirit of party is 
inherently dangerous, from its tendency to choose as its battle- 
field questions whose perilous elements ought most especially to 
mark them out as sacred from such treatment. If there are two 
subjects which on every ground should be kept scrupulously 
apart from needless controversy, and which all parties might be 
expected to feel were too hazardous for wanton handling, they 
are India and Ireland. The politics of both are strangely com- 
plicated ; our hold over both is precarious ; in both countries 
we are face to face with fellow-subjects of alien races and dis- 
crepant creeds ; in both cases the national peculiarities imperatively 
demand a treatment at once tender, considerate, calm, uniform, 
inflexible, and instructed ; in both cases it is scarcely too much 
to say that our dominion as well as our tranquillity is every hour 
at stake. We appear to have felt this as regards India ; though 
perhaps the immunity which that great dependency has hitherto 
enjoyed from being made the scene or subject of party strife may 
be more owing to languid interest and scanty knowledge than to 
wise and deliberate abstention. But Ireland, with a fatal and a 
strange perversity, has for generations back been constantly 
selected by both parties as their favourite arena for conflict. 
They have consistently chosen the especial powder magazine of 
the empire as the spot on which to play with fire and to let off 
their squibs and crackers. Whig and Tory seem to have known, 
just as well as America and France, that Ireland was our 
vulnerable point—and to have used the knowledge just as un- 
scrupulously. If ‘ political capital’ is wanted, it is sought by 
some proposal for flattering the hopes or relieving the grievances 
of Ireland. If a Ministry is to be upset, it is always their Irish 
policy that is assailed. If their position is to be made untenable, 
the object is effected by dangling before the eyes of Ireland some 
mad boon that neither Government nor Opposition could ever 
seriously dream of bestowing. If a particularly obnoxious states- 
man is to be struck at, it is through the side of Ireland he can 
best be stabbed. Ifa disorganised party is to be re-united, or a 
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grand coup to be struck for popularity, the Irish Church or the 
Irish land offers the readiest means. If the two sides are nearly 
balanced and a death-struggle for office is preparing, the ground 
preferred for the conflict is some piece of policy which will catch 
the Irish votes ; and the bidding between the competitors grows 
reckless, till they lose sight alike of the true value of the prize 
and the probability of being able to realise the promised payment. 
The peril of this course of proceeding is so manifest and so grave 
that the faintest lingering sense of patriotism should prevent it ; 
yet it is precisely the one most persistently pursued, and is likely 
to land us in difficulties, discoverable enough one would fancy, 
but kept curiously and resolutely out of sight. 

But Ireland is not the only subject on which party spirit acts 
with the same reckless disregard of consequences. Indeed it is 
difficult to name the political question on which it does not so 
act. Two illustrations only need be specified; and these two 
are so notorious that they present themselves to the mind at 
once. Electoral Reform has long been one favourite ground for 
party fights. In the heat of conflict, in the very wanton ferocity 
of mutual animosity, in the keen competition for the conquest or 
the retention of office, Whig has bid against Tory, and Tory 
against Whig, for Radical support or popular enthusiasm; and 
orators, and even statesmen, who might have kept cooler heads 
and sounder hearts, have given utterance to sentiments and pro- 
claimed doctrines so wide and wild, as to cover and entail 
practical conclusions which they never meant to sanction; till, 
among them, they have ended in handing over constitutional 
preponderance, and the possibility at least of actual supremacy, 
to the lowest and least educated classes in the community, and 
made Great Britain a virtual and contingent, if not yet a realised 
democracy. And now the same party strife, the same incon- 
siderate rivalry, threatens to land us in a further danger, and 
to relieve from the burdens of the State the classes whom they 
have already invested with its government—to exempt from 
taxation those whom they have just endowed with power. For 
such indisputably would be the effect of that substitution of 
direct for indirect imposts which at least one member of the 
Cabinet is pledged to bring about, and for which others have 
shown an ominous inclination. What patriotism does, it should 
do at all events with its eyes open. What party warfare does, it 
does always with its eyes shut—thinking only of immediate 
victory, never of remote issues—seeing nothing but the heredi- 
tary foe in front, and never dreaming of the time, drawing nearer 
with each fresh error and each added year, when the alliance of 
that foe will be sought in desperation to help against the rit 
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rival to whom their senseless contests have given the mastery 
over both. It is the fashion to treat these distant dangers as the 
exaggerated and distorted visions of alarmists, or as too far off to 
claim the attention of men who have only a life-tenure of this 
earth. We hear it said on every side that property, rank, edu- 
cation, and refinement, will always command due respect, will 
always wield vast influence, will always practically be able to 
keep the government in their hands; and if it were not for the 
inveterate habits and the inevitable operations of party strife, 
the saying would be true and reassuring. But those who lay 
this flattering unction to their souls, and cradle themselves in 
the comforting consideration, lose sight of one main feature of the 
case—which is, that these four grand elements of political pre- 
ponderance and strength are not found fighting side by side 
against a common danger and a common rival, but are split into 
hostile camps and arranged against each other—the rich, the 
noble, and the cultivated Liberals contending with the rich, 
the noble, and the cultivated Conservatives for the alliance and 
the leadership of the masses, who have their own objects and their 
own ideas, and amid the disunion and consequent weakness of 
the other combatants, will be able to dictate terms and bear away 
the prize. 

The last indictment we have to bring against our system of 
Party Government will appear to earnest minds perhaps 
the heaviest of all. We speak of its ceaseless and inevitable 
operation in retarding real progress, in postponing year after 
year the most urgent social and administrative reforms to mere 
struggles for the mastery. The strife for power is naturally 
more exciting to ordinary natures than the dry hard work of 
legislation or inquiry. The exigencies of parliamentary conflict 
need things to fight over, not things to do. Now practical 
measures, however important or comprehensive, do not supply 
this want; it is often not easy to differ about them materially, or 
to wrangle over anything save their details, which are wearisome 
to the operators and not interesting to the country. «Nay, the 
Opposition are not anxious, as a rule, to see the Ministry take 
them up, lest they should gain credit by their mode of dealing 
with them. Even the sorest social grievances are no favourites 
with the spirit of party, if they are so undeniable and grave that 
they cannot be ignored by either side, or transmuted into weapons 
or occasions of reproach and assault by intertwining with them 
some vulgar prejudice or popular passion. Party conflict must 
have a party ‘cry, and measures of administrative progress and 
reform do not usually furnish materials for a cry. They must 
therefore be thrust into the background, and other questions, 
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more available for the purpose; must be brought forward or 
manufactured. 

Few periods of our history afford an ampler illustration of 
this evil than the present and the very recent past. Rarely has 
so great a burden of responsibility lain at the hoe of statesmen 
who, session after session, insist on struggling with each other 
in place of labouring in unison, in mending their tools instead 
of working with the tools they had, in seizing the helm of State 
instead of aiding those who held it to manceuvre skilfully and to 
steer for the right haven. Some allowance must no doubt be 
made for the inveterate conviction which parliamentary conflict 
seems to ingrain into the minds of nearly all who enter it, that 
their adversaries cannot legislate wisely or govern well, and 
that the only hope and safety for the nation lies in a transfer 
of power to the right hands, Still more, perhaps, may be con- 
ceded to those who, after sincere and patient effort in the cause 
of practical improvement, have been forced to feel that no great 
progress could be made till increased popular influence gave 
increased power to statesmen who were pleading the people’s 
cause to overpower the obstacles whith privilege and tradition 
placed in their way. But neither plea can avail much to politi- 
cians who, professing to be par excellence the people’s friends 
and to seek power only in order to promote the people’s welfare, 
have already wasted two or three Sessions in profitless disputes 
over the extension of the franchise, and are now about to waste 
at least one more in fierce controversies over the Irish Church, 
when it was impossible honestly to plead that the opening of 
either question was essential to those objects of progress and 
improvement which all sides declared they had in view ; when 
the old House of Commons was not only able to carry, but was 
powerless to refuse, any beneficent measure on which the nation 
had really set its heart; when no reason whatever could be 
assigned for believing that the recent exacerbation or the standing 
nucleus of Irish disloyalty would be cured by tinkering or sur- 
rendering the Irish Establishment ; and when, at the same time, 
such a multitude of grave and painful questions, affecting the 
daily life and the deepest interests of the most numerous and 
helpless classes of the community, were clamouring for solution.* 
Let us consider for one moment what these questions are, which 
Mr. Gladstone has obliged to stand over for some years, till rate- 
payers or seven-pounders had been placed upon the voting list, 





* Ministers are, it is true, preparing to break ground with some of them ; but, 
amid the grand conflict of the session, it is next to impossible that they can obtain 
more than fitful and scanty attention. 
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and till the Irish Church controversy, with all its uncalculated 
perplexities and unforeseen ramifications and entailed elaborate 
enactments, shall have been laid to rest ;—and then pronounce 
whether what has been dragged to the front, or what has been 
pretermitted and thrust into the background, had the prior claim 
to the attention of benevolent and earnest statesmen. 

First on the list comes the whole subject of the condition of our 
agricultural population,—a subject especially large as affecting the 
most numerous section of the labouring poor,—especially urgent 
inasmuch as they are of all classes the most helpless, and as 
their condition is perhaps the greatest blot upon our social state, 
and a matter both for grief and shame,—especially difficult, since 
few of us can tell at which end to begin, or what agencies to call 
to our aid, It is enough to remember that as a rule, it is simply 
impossible the average English peasant should live as Christians 
ought to live, should feed as men must feed who are to work 
efficiently, should clothe and educate his children as our fellow- 
citizens ought to be clad and trained, should make any provision 
for old age by which he can escape parish charity and the work- 
house, and end his days in comfort when he can no longer toil, 
—it is enough to remember all this, which no one attempts to 
deny, and not recognise a question far otherwise grave and 
pressing than the franchise. It is sinful to postpone matters like 
this: it is merely hopeless to attempt to deal with them while 
every one is passionately busy and resolutely blinded with the 
heat and dust of party strife——Next to this and closely connected 
with it, though embracing many other classes, is the Reform of 
our Poor Law Administration—the Law of Settlement, the 
equalisation of Rates, the systematic classification of the Paupers, 
so that while the able-bodied and the idle should be sternly 
handled, the aged and infirm may be dealt with tenderly, and the 
young severed from corrupting influences and companionship, and 
trained up to be something better than hereditary and incurable 
paupers,—and, lastly, some more efficient control, which shall, 
in cities, at least, take the administration of the rates out of 
perhaps the unfittest hands to which any fragment of government 
was ever yet committed. One might have expected that the 
perpetually recurring floods of unmanageable distress, such as we 
saw last winter, and are seeing again now at the East end of 
the Metropolis, and the frequent individual instances of deaths 
from starvation, and diseases sure to end in death, scandal- 
ising and shocking us at our own doors, and in the midst of 
the wealthiest capital in the world—scenes that could scarcely 
occur or at least would not be long endured under any system 
of administration less strangely anomalous than Parliamentary 
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Government entails upon us—would have induced all political 
combatants to stay their strife, and rush in rivalry to aid the 
suffering and to stave off the calamity in future. 

Passing over the wide subject of Education, which has excited 
considerable attention even in the midst, and in spite of, our 
party conflicts, and which is at least as large and urgent as it 
is difficult, what have we done towards improving the dwellings 
of our metropolitan and other city poor, and providing new 
dwellings for those whom our public works turn out of their 
homes by thousands? Here, again, the distress and the scenes 
of brutality, infamy, and filth, lie close around us, and might be 
witnessed for ourselves any day at the cost of a couple of miles’ 
walk; there is no doubt about the facts—the shocking and 
disgusting details have been published till we have been 
nauseated by them; there is no more doubt about the danger 
than about the shame,—for when cholera or other epidemics 
threaten us we wake up in a panic, and talk wildly of ‘doing 
something ;’ there is no question as to the social and moral evil 
generated by this state of things, and no ignorance as to the vast 
numbers concerned in it; yet statesmen and philanthropists, 
sitting in the midst, shut their eyes to it, fold their arms over it, 
put it off till a more convenient season, and Jet hundreds of thou- 
sands go to their premature graves with the wrong unremedied, 
while they grow frantic over the figure of the franchise, or an 
ecclesiastical grievance over the water.—But besides these 
subjects there are many others affecting the general community 
which can no longer be neglected with impunity. We need a 
Minister of Justice and public Prosecutors, so that scandalous 
crimes and gigantic frauds shall not, day after day, escape 
exposure and punishment because the prosecution of them is left 
to the option of private sufferers, who either shrink from the toil 
and expense, or prefer to save and spare themselves by com- 
pounding with the offender, rather than do their. duty to the 
nation by resolutely exacting penalties for the offence. We 
need to have justice, in small things as well as great, made easy, 
prompt, accessible, and cheap, so that the injured party shall 
not dread the process of atonement and retaliation far more than 
the endurance of the wrong, and that witnesses and jurymen 
shall not be made to hate and evade their duties, and find 
it almost more annoying and vexatious to have seen a robbery 
or an assault, and to be called upon to judge it, than to be 
either the victim or the criminal.—Then we have the vast 
problem of the criminal classes to solve,—to discover how to 
baffle them and cripple their powers of mischief, how to neu- 
tralise their gradual growth in numbers and in daring ; how, in 
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a word, to protect the community from the army of malefactors, 
scarcely fewer than the Queen’s army, which is for ever en- 
camped in the midst of us, making war upon us, feeding on the 
produce of our industry or the accumulations of our wealth, 
menacing our peace and destroying our security. What other 
civilised state in Europe, what other Government than a Parlia- 
mentary one, would endure decade after decade, the existence, in 
the very heart of society and of the metropolis and the great 
cities of the Empire, of 150,000 known ruffians and rascals, who 
live by crime and make a good living out of it, who keep us in 
a state of perpetual uneasiness and frequent panic, who disgrace 
our civilisation by their occasional outbursts of defiant turbu- 
lence; yet whom we insist upon dealing with as tenderly as if 
our first object were to avoid any possibility of trampling on 
their rights or materially interfering with their vocation,— 
giving them merely a casual rap on the knuckles when we catch 
them in the act, and then turning them loose again to follow 
their trade a trifle more cautiously and skilfully than before? 
Those who have studied the subject most closely entertain little 
doubt that it is in our power almost wholly to extinguish 
habitual and professional crime by cutting off its feeders, locking 
up all its practisers peremptorily and permanently, and stopping 
the earths of its encouragers and capitalists,—in a word by 
merely resolving that it shall no longer flourish unopposed, by 
making it too perilous and difficult and unpleasant a business to 
be carried on for gain, Yet in spite of all we have gone on, year 
after year, session after session, simply growling at the nuisance, 
simply nibbling at the evil, simply applying poultices and 
palliatives to the eating cancer, and devoting our best energies 
and our warmest interest to the compound householder of London 
and the Fenian cottier of Tipperary. 

We have already incidentally mentioned two other great ques- 
tions, both very complicated, very extensive, and very urgent,— 
the government of the metropolis, and the reform of our Railway 
Management and Legislation,—with which it is impossible to deal 
comprehensively or satisfactorily while parties are struggling for 
power, and contending on barren battle-fields. The municipal 
administration of this overgrown congeries of cities which we 
call the Capital of the Empire, is notoriously inefficient, imbecile, 
and absurd,—without system and without grasp. Its police is 
feeble and inadequate, its public works are administered by an 
improvised makeshift of a Board, and everything else is managed 
by vestries. In short, the affairs of a town population of three 
millions of souls are more clumsily provided for and more dis- 
gracefully transacted than those of any decent provincial city, 
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yet no Government has either time or strength to grapple with 
the problem. Our railways have cost four hundred millions 
when they ought only to have cost three; half of them are 
insolvent, many are in abeyance, some in Chancery ; thousands 
of shareholders have been ruined, and the incomes of others are 
indefinitely suspended in consequence of proceedings so nearly 
imbecile as to look like fraud, and so manifestly illegal as to 
invite the penalties of the law; the nation is heavily taxed, and 
at the same time inadequately served ; the entire subject calls 
clamorously for the most searching investigation and the most 
energetic handling ;—yet the attention of the public, and the 
powers of the Administration are so engaged with more exciting 
topics, that nothing can be done ; there is no leisure, no strength, 
and apparently no capacity or daring, in any set of statesmen to 
take the thing in hand. These grave and pressing questions 
have already been pushed aside for three sessions, and are most 
of them still pushed into the background, in order that we might 
force on an electoral scheme which has done so little to change 
the face of England, and an ecclesiastical one which will do even 
less to change the temper or the tone of Ireland. Is there no 
guilt and no folly in all this ? 

In closing this sketch of the heavy price we pay for the 
blessing of Parliamentary Government, if it be a good—of the 
manifold mischiefs it entails upon us, if it be’an evil and a 
blunder—one grave consideration may be just alluded to. 
Whether its drawbacks and intrinsic defects are to be cured or 
to be aggravated by our recent changes, it would be rash to 
predict, But one thing is certain. Whatever be its failings 
and incompetencies they can no longer be attributed to a re- 
stricted suffrage or an imperfect representation of the People’s 
will. If they continue and augment, it must be because they 
are inherent in its essence,—because, for a great Empire and a 
complicated social State,Government by a Popular Assembly or 
a ‘Public Meeting,’ is a system essentially at fault. 








Art. V.—The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri. Translated 
by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. London, 1867. 


ie is one of the hopeful signs of the literature of our time that 

the great poet-prophet of the Middle Ages seems more and 
more to draw towards him those who have any kindred elements 
of nobleness. As we welcome translations of Homer, A’schylus, 
Sophocles, not only on account of their intrinsic merit, but 
because they are witnesses of the power which the great master 
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minds of Greece still exercise to purify and strengthen, so it is 
with Dante, The task may be a more difficult one, the excellence 
which men seek to reproduce in another language more un- 
approachable, but the attempt is good for those who make it, 
and for many others. Each translation has, at least, its own 
circle of readers, and helps to draw them to the study of the 
original, and swells the number of those who drink from the pure 
and undefiled wells of the world’s loftiest poetry. So long as 
this influence is at work, we may look to it as counteracting 
the sensuous effeminacy which at present threatens to plunge 
the art and literature of Europe into an almost Caprean de- 
basement. It is pleasant to think that Germany, in the trans- 
lations published by the King of Saxony, under the nom de 
plume of ‘Philalethes,’ Képpisch, and others, has the same 
purifying element. To France, on the other hand, in the works 
of MM. Ozanam and Fauriel, we owe some of the most valu- 
able helps to the study of the ‘Commedia.’ It is not our present 
purpose to note the several excellencies and defects of the trans- 
lations to which we have referred. But the fact that they have 
all of them made the name of the great Florentine more of a reality 
to English readers than it has been hitherto—that Mr. Longfellow 
has supplied them with a large mass of illustrative materials * 
which were not before so easily accessible—that Mr. Theo- 
dore Martin and Mr. Rossetti, by their translations of the ‘ Vita 
Nuova’ and the ‘ Minor Poems,’ have given them the key to the 
marvellous inner life which had its outcome in the ‘ Divina Com- 
media’—that Mr. Barlow has brought the labours of years to 
bear on some of the obscurer points in the poet’s life and works— 
this renders it, we believe, a fitting time for an attempt to portray 
that life, as far as our limits permit, with something like com- 
pleteness. The labours of Italian scholars, and the munificent 
enthusiasm of an English nobleman, have supplied materials of 
another kind, and those who are acquainted with the publications 
executed at Lord Vernon’s cost, and with the Memoirs written 
by Balbo, Fraticelli, and others, will own that no industry has 
been spared in bringing together all that can be found in public 
or private archives in the shape of documentary evidence. 
Removed as we may be by the distance of nearly five hundred years, 





* Strangely enough, however, with all his soomsingly omnivorous reading on 


this subject, Mr. Longfellow appears to be ignorant of the existence of the masterly 
essay on Dante, — by the Rev. R. W. Church in his volume of ‘ Essays and 
Reviews,’ and of another, very interesting in its way, by Mazzini, now included 
in vol, ii. of his collected works. The excellence of the former is acknowledged 
by Goeschel in his able article on Dante in Herzog’s ‘ Real-Encyclopidie.” We 
have looked in vain in Mr. Longfellow’s notes for any reference to either, or to 
the admirable notes to the King of Saxony’s translation. 


our 
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our knowledge of the facts of Dante’s life, and of what he himself 
was, is far fuller and clearer than was that of the generation 
that immediately succeeded him. The celebration of the sixth 
centenary of his birth in a.p. 1865, which for a time turned 
the current of political enthusiasm at Floreiice into another 
channel, though it does not appear to have been productive (such 
celebrations seldom are) of any literature* beyond the average 
number of odes and orations, must yet take its place among the 
tokens that the great Florentine, ‘ being dead, yet speaketh,’ and 
that his influence cannot be set aside when we are forming an 
estimate of the probable future of the Italian people. 

It is not necessary here to trace the remoter ancestry of the 
poet's family, or to enter into the hot controversies which, as with 
our own Shakespeare, have gathered round the orthography of his 
name.f We may content ourselves with noting as facts that helped 
to mould his character, that the Aldighieri, or Alighieri prided 
themselves on belonging to the populus of the old Florentine 
burghers, who traced their origin to Rome ; not to the plebs, rough, 
and mean, and brutal, who had flocked in from Fiesole ;{ nor, 
again, to the nobles, who had been compelled by the growing 
power of the citizens to pull down their castles and to live within 
the walls of the city as on the same level with the others. The 
glory of their house was the memory of the poet’s great grand- 
father Cacciaguida, through whom they claimed kindred with 
the nobler and more powerful branch of the family that retained 
the old name of the Elisei. In the great struggles of the thirteenth 
century they had been consistently on the Guelph side, not only 
or chiefly from any enthusiasm for the Papacy as such, or devotion 
to individual Popes, but because they were Italians fighting 
against the foreigner, citizens against the nobles, maintaining at 
once their municipal freedom and the independence of the 
Church’s spiritual head. The immediate kindred of the poet 
had stood the test of suffering in that cause. They and the other 
members of the party were twice driven by their opponents into 
temporary exile—once in 1248, when Frederick of Antioch, the 
son of the Emperor Frederick II., attacked Florence and com- 
pelled them to seek safety in flight, and again (the death of the 





* An exception must be made in favour of Professor Ferrazzi’s valuable 
*Ciclopedia Dantesca,’ which brings together a large store of biographical and 
bibliographical materials. Of this also Mr. Longfellow does not seem to have 
availed himself. 

+ As with most names in medieval documents we find every possible variety, 
sometimes even in the same document. We do not know that any advocate of 
Shakspere or Shakespear has grown into such a white heat of fury as Scolari shows 
against ‘Terroneo, storpio, illegittimo, ingiusto e detestando Alighieri.’ 

t ‘ Bestie Fiesolane,’ Inf. xv. 75. 
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Emperor, in 1250, having allowed them in the mean time to 
return) in 1260, five years before Dante’s birth, after the dis- 
astrous battle of Montaperti. On the latter occasion his uncle 
Brunetto was one of the chosen guard of the great war-chariot, 
the Caroccio, which served as the rallying-point of the Florentine 
armies in all their battles. His father apparently shared the 
fate of his party; but as they did not return to Florence, asa 
body, till 1266, when Clement IV. called in the intervention of 
Charles of Anjou, Count of Provence, against the dominant 
Ghibelline faction, and the birth of Dante took place on May 
14th, 1265, we must believe either that he obtained permission 
to return before the others, or that his wife preceded him by 
a few months. 

The position of Aldighiero degli Aldighieri on his return to 
Florence, as an advocate in profession and the proprietor of one 
or more houses in the central quarter of the city, gave him a good 
position among his fellow-citizens. By his first wife, Lapa di 
Cialuffi, he had a son Francesco; by his second, Bella (her 
family name is unknown), he became the father of the poet. It 
is uncertain whether a daughter, who completed the family, 
belonged to the first or second marriage. Whether the surround- 
ings of his childhood exercised any influence on the growth of 
the poet’s mind and character is a question which we have but 
inadequate materials for answering. Few men have left scantier 
traces of personal affection towards those with whom he was 
united by closest family relationship. From first to last, though 
he exults in belonging to an ancient family, and cherishes its 
noble names, there is no mention in his writings of father or 
mother, brother or sister, wife or children. A master passion 
came across his life and absorbed the affections which enter so 
largely into most men’s characters. In the absence of any direct 
evidence we must fall back upon what is, it may be, a half- 
mythical after-thought, and say that if his mother dreamt the 
dream which Boccaccio says she dreamt before his birth, her 
son may have inherited from her some elements of a poet's 
imagination :— 

‘She dreamt,’ Boccaccio says, ‘ that she was under a lofty laurel, on 
a green meadow, by a clear fountain, and that she there brought forth 
ason ; that he fed upon the berries which the laurel bore, and drank 
of the clear waters, and grew up and became a shepherd; and strove 
to pluck the leaves of the laurel, the fruit of which had fed him; and 


that struggling to reach them he fell down, and rose up no longer a 
man, but in the form of a peacock.’ 


Of the boyhood of Dante we accordingly know nothing till 
we come to that marvellous history which he has himself recorded 
in 
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in the ‘ Vita Nuova.’ In the whole range of literature there is 
no parallel to that narrative by a man of twenty-seven of his 
emotions as a boy of nine, of a change like that of a new birth 
passing over his spirit, so that his life could never afterwards be 
as it had been before. ‘ Incipit Vita Nova’ was written in the 
calendar of his spirit on that first of May, a.p. 1274, when Ali- 
ghieri took his boy to the house of Folco Portinari, and his eye 
fell upon the form of Beatrice, then a year younger than himself, 
clad in crimson, and seeming to him as a vision of heavenly 
beauty, fulfilling all the promise of her name, the ‘ youngest of 
the angels.’ Unless he transfers to that first interview the 

sionate feelings of later years, his whole being was convulsed with 
a strange spiritual, rather than physical precocity, to its inmost 
depths, He shook with agitation and cried to himself in words 
which came as an oracle ‘ Ecce Deus fortior me, qui veniens domi- 
nabitur mihi. Then came, as from a calmer, more spiritual 
intuition, revealing to him the meaning of this strange fascination, 
‘ Apparuit beatitudo vestra.’ Then once more, as from the lower 
nature that shrank from this subjugation to a lofty and ideal 
purity, ‘ Heu, miser! quia frequenter tmpeditus ero deinceps.’ 

From that May morning the whole life of Dante received 
its colouring. The few hours which to all but one boy of nine 
years old seemed a time of ordinary festivity, were pregnant 
for him, and through him for the literature of Europe, with 
issues of incalculable moment. From that moment his life 
was not as the lives of other men. He saw what they 
could not see, and heard what they could not hear. We 
might«almost say of him, in the language of another time 
and race, that the Word of the Lord had come to him and 
marked him out when yet ‘a child,’ as the seer of Anathoth was 
marked out, to be a prophet of the Truth. He had looked on 
one in whose childish beauty he had seen, as it were, an im- 
personation of heavenly wisdom, and he had experienced in all 
its power that passionate intensity of love (Sewvods épwras), of 
which Plato had spoken, as the sure consequence of any visible 
manifestation of it.* 

The first impression was not followed by any familiar intimacy, 
and so was left with edge unblunted and clearness undiminished. 
Partly, it may be, the death of the poet’s father in the same 
year, partly the seclusion of a girl’s life and the absence of any 
close friendship between the two families, kept them asunder. 
All that was possible was to watch for opportunities to get one 





* Plato, Phedr. p. 250. é 
glimpse 
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glimpse of her as she went to and fro to church, and gaze on her 
from a distance with a devout and awe-stricken adoration. 

In the mean time his education went on, and he threw himself 
into the studies of boyhood with the same vehement enthusiasm. 
Love did not distract him. It only seemed to strengthen the 
authority of his higher reason and open his ears to hear the voice 
of conscience more distinctly. In the fathomless corruption of 
Florentine society—as dark, if we may trust his own picture of it, 
as the age of Tiberius or of the Medici—such a safeguard must 
have been invaluable. The contrast between that celestial purity 
and the impurity of the teacher, whose ‘cara e buona imagine 
paterna’ had at first won his love, whose wide knowledge he 
could not help revering, but whom he discovered to be base and 
sensual with the foulest form of ‘sensuality, helped to keep him 
pure. The shock of that discovery to a nature such as Dante's 
must have been hardly less mighty than the early vision of beauty 
had been. It opened his eyes to see the infinite evil into which 
men may fall when they yield to their lower nature, and against 
which no culture or gifts of intellect can guard them, and to turn 
from it with the scorn and hatred which it deserved. He had a 
vision even then of Paradise and Hell. The union of the old 
respect for the intellectual superiority of his teacher and of the 
sharp stern judgment which places him in torment,— 

‘Yea, in my mind and heart there still is set 
That face kind, tender, fatherly of thine, 
When thou didst teach me, in the world’s life yet, 
By slow degrees how man becomes divine ; ’— 
—Inferno, xv. 82-85. 


this does but reproduce the blended feelings of admiration and 
loathing with which, in the years of his more advanced youth, 
he must have pursued his studies under such an instructor as 
Brunetto Latini.* 

As a teacher Brunetto did his work effectively. Dreary and 
unprofitable as the contents of the ‘Tesoro’ may seem to us now, 
it was then an encyclopedia of knowledge, historical, scientific, 
ethical, storing the minds of his pupils with facts that were 
hardly otherwise accessible. Dante, and the others whom he 
taught, were led through the whole cycle of Latin classical 
literature, possibly even to the great epic of the ‘ Sovrano Poeta’ 


— ee a — 


* Few English readers, and not many Italian, can claim to have mastered 
Brunetto’s other poem ‘II Pataffio,’ but the choice of the slang patois of Florence, 
and the subjects of which it treats indicate, to say the least, a corrupt taste. In 
his own Tesorelto he describes himself as among those who are ‘un poco mon- 
danetti’ The word, as then used, was only too significant. 

of 
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of Greece.* Under him he learnt to admire and strive to imitate 
the ‘bello stilo’ of Virgil, and the lofty line of Lucan, and the 
smoother grace of Statius. Boethius led him to think of Divine 
Philosophy as the comforter of human sorrows, and furnished the 
starting-point for the symbolism which identified it with the 
fairest of all human forms, The imagery was, of course, in 
part such as might present itself to men’s minds at any period, 
in part also may be traced to the personification of Wisdom in 
the Book of Proverbs, But the opening vision of the De Conso- 
latione Philosophie, with its picture of the ‘mulier reverendi 
admodum vultus, oculis ardentibus, colore vivido atque inex- 
hausti vigoris, was at once nearer to Dante in point of time, 
and a book so popular at that period that it was not likely to 
have been unread by him. The Ethics of the great Stagirite 
‘il maestro di color chi sanno, but also, as he says, ‘id mio 
maestro, helped him, as they helped Roger Bacon, and many 
other medizval thinkers, to look upon morality as a science resting 
on broad, unchanging principles, not as a mere aggregate of 
arbitrary precepts. The wide culture which such an education 
brought with it, though it left his theology to bear the impress 
of his age, gave it also a nobleness and width which a more 
rigidly ecclesiastical training would have lacked. If the dog- 
matism of his time hindered him from accepting the hope that 
there was room in the ‘many mansions’ of the Father’s house 
for all who have loved the Truth, he yet turns to those who had 
been his teachers with love and reverence. He places them 
where they suffer only the pain of those 


* Who without hope live ever in desire,’ 
Though in the outer circle of the Inferno they dwell almost as 
in the calm of the Elysian meadows, in the limbo which 


medieval theology represented as a fair region with clear rivers 
and goodly groves and 


‘Pleasant field where fresh green grass grew tall.’ 








* We incline to the belief that he had at least ‘ tasted’ Homer in the original. 
No translation had at that time been made; yet he speaks of him with the glowing 
admiration which all but implies knowledge. There were many at Paris at 
that time, as the works of Roger Bacon show, who studied Greek and spared no 
expense in obtaining Greek books. Grosseteste had brought Greek scholars even 
to England. It was probable enough that such studies should not be neglected on 
the south side of the Alps when they flourished in the less genial North, and there 
are traces enough in Dante’s prose works of at least some knowledge of its 
elements. Comp. in the Convito, the derivation of ‘ Protonoe’ (11. 3), of ‘ Philo- 
sophia’ (111. 11), of hormen (dpuhv) (1v. 21), of ‘ émeleea’ (De Mon. 1.), of 
‘tragedy,’ ‘comedy,’ and ‘allegory,’ in the Letter to Can Grande. So in the same 
book, he speaks of Homer as ‘ not easily bearing translation into Latin, losing his 
beauty in the process as the Psalms of David lost theirs’ (1. 7). I 

t 
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It is the poet’s highest glory in his manhood, as it had been the 
longing hope of his youth, to be one of— 
‘ That goodly fellowship of noblest song.’ 


In one respect Italy and Europe may rejoice that Dante did 
not follow the example of his teacher and many other men of 
talent of the time. The influence of Provengal literature, and 
the fashion set by the partisans of Charles of Anjou, had made 
that dialect, as it were, the Court language of Florence. Young 
poets chose it for their sonnets. Brunetto himself adopted it for 
what he looked upon as a great educational text book, the Tesuro, 
which his scholar makes him remember, even in Hell, with some- 
thing of an author’s pride. Those who gave themselves to the 
graver tasks of literature, as a matter of course, used Latin. Here, 
however, Dante’s pride in being an Italian and a Florentine, 
perhaps also his inherited Guelph prepossessions against any 
foreign domination, guided him aright. He did for the lan- 
guage and literature of Italy what, a little later, Gower and 
Chaucer did for those of England. Loving his native speech 
with a passionate admiration for its ‘ dolcissima ed amabilissima 
bellezza, he made it the instrument with which to utter his pro- 
foundest thoughts, and from which he brought forth tones of 
unequalled melody. He scorned those who, like Sordello of 
Mantua, despised it, as themselves ‘ abominabili cattivi.’ Once or 
twice he tried his hand, as in sport, at patchwork sonnets 
in which Italian and Provencal appeared in alternate lines. 
Latin was naturally the vehicle for treatises which were addressed 
to scholars, but in all that was most truly characteristic he 
continued faithful to the language of his love, and, in the ‘ De 
Vulgari Eloquio,’ written at the age of forty, deliberately asserted 
and vindicated his preference. 

The arts which were afterwards to be the glory of his country 
were not wanting to his completeness. To music, both in its 
theory and practice, he gave himself up with a passionate devo- 
tion. To him, as to Milton, the chants and hymns of the 
Church came with an ineffable power to cheer and strengthen. 
The ever-varying strains of angels and the spirits of the blessed, 
are the chief elements of the joy of Paradise. In the ‘ milder 
shades of Purgatory’ music is the chief purifying influence that 
soothes and cleanses. He remembers Casella’s song of love as 
that which had brought tranquillity to all the passionate longings 
of his youth, and wedded his own words to music worthy of 
them.* In the sister art, too, he, like his young friend — 

felt 


» The passage is at once so beautiful and so characteristic that we are fain to 
quote it. The poet speaks to his friend— And 
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felt the impulse which had been given by the genius and power 
of Cimabue and Oderisi, and filled up the blank which the loss 
of his beloved one left by tracing that which had been to him as 
the face of an angel, and which he now pictured to himself as in 
angelic glory. 

The life of the scholar and the artist did not hinder the free 
development of the man. Though toiling as a student with a 
sleepless energy and a passionate thirst for fame, he hardly 
seemed to work. Men wondered how one whom they so seldom 
saw at his desk could get through so much. He was the centre 
of a circle of friends, some, like Guido Cavalcanti, older than 
himself; others, like Cino da Pistoia and Giotto, younger,—one, 
too, of princely birth, Charles Martel, the son of Charles of 
Naples, who died young, and whom the poet places in Paradise— 
enthusiastic, as young Italians have been for many generations, 
in their devotion to arts and letters, interchanging sonnets, dis- 
cussing sometimes with a passionate vehemence, which endan- 
gered the continuance of their friendship, the merits of the 
beauties or the poets whom they most admired. Nor were 
the stir of the camp and the thrill of the battle-field alien to his 
nature. When the death of Charles of Anjou and Nicolas III. 
enabled the remnant of the Ghibelline party to raise their heads, 
and Arezzo fell into the hands of Bishop Guglielmo degli 
Ubertini as its leader, Florence and Sienna joined in a league, 
and an expedition, in which Dante took part, was sent out against 
it in 1288, but returned without having made any effective 
demonstration. In the following year (June 11th)—no longer a 
_ novice, and yet, as he himself tells, young enough to know in 
their power, all the strange emotions of battle, the nervous 
agitation which is all but fear at its beginning, and exulting joy 
when it was over—he took part, as one of the advanced guards, 
in the battle of Campaldino, in which the Ghibelline party 
under Guglielmo were utterly routed. The opening words of 
Canto xxii. of the ‘Inferno’ probably refer to this his first 
campaign— 





‘ And I, “ If thy new state to thee doth spare 
The skill and memory of the songs of love, 
Which stilled of old my every eager care, 

I pray thee yet thy power to comfort prove, 
On this my soul which with its fleshly mould 
O’erburdened, slow and wearily doth move.” 

“* O love, who with my soul dost converse hold,” 
He then began in such melodious tone, 

That still that sweetness thrills me as of old; 

My master, and I too, and every one 
Of those with him seemed in it so to joy, 

As if our minds could dwell on that alone.’ 
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*I have seen knights break up their camps for war, 
Commence the attack, ond, march in full array, 
And sometimes seek a safe retreat afar. 

I’ve seen the plunderer o’er your fair fields stray, 
Ye Aretines, yea, seen the invaders wheel, 
And now in joust and now in tourney play, 

Now with bell’s chime and now with clarion’s peal.’ 


He returned to experience, after a short interval, the first great 
sorrow of his life. ‘Through all the years that had passed since 
their first meeting hitherto he had been true to his first love. 
At the age of eighteen it had revived in him with a new 
intensity. A kindly glance, a gesture of salutation had opened 
the deep fountains of his heart, and made him conscious of his 
power to bea poet. It wasasif the Deus fortior had indeed come 
upon him with a might which he could not resist, bestowing 
new gifts of thought, and speech, and action. To one whose 
passion was so pure and idealising, so free from all thought of 
possessing the object of his love, her marriage with another 
(though it might cause a momentary pang so sharp that he 
could only hint at it when he retraced the history of his love, 
as having led him to the boundary which he might not pass if 
he wished to return in peace) made but little difference. Her 
presence was as a spell to banish any evil thought. Jf there was 
a struggle it was not as between conscience and desire, but as 
between the feebleness of the mortal vessel to bear the strain 
of a passion so intense, and the apocalypse of Beauty, Truth, 
Purity, which had thus been given to him. Mingling with the 
joy and the pain which were thus inextricably blended, there 
came dim foreboding and fear that the presence he loved would 
not long be his. As with a singular parallelism to a poet of our 
own, who has told us how there flashed across his soul a sudden 
thrill of fear— 


‘*Oh Mercy!” to myself I cried, 
“Tf Lucy should be dead!”’ 


he said to himself, ‘Of a surety it must needs be that the most 
gentle Beatrice will die.” The thought grew into a vision. The 
sun went down, and the stars appeared, dim as if with weeping, 
and the birds fell dead from the sky, and one came to him and 
said, ‘ Hast thou not heard? She that was thine excellent lady 
hath been taken away from life; and he went to look on the 
dead body, and saw that it seemed to speak unto him in its 
calmness, ‘I have attained to look on the beginning of peace.’ 
The vision was too true a prophecy. On the 9th of June, 
1290, the light of his life passed away from him. He would - 
dwe 
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dwell upon the circumstances of her death, To him she was living 
with a nobler life, with a power to bless and purify beyond that 
which she had possessed on earth. For a time he was drawn to 
something like a passion for one who shewed pity for his sorrow, 
who reminded him in complexion of his lost 4 beautiful and 
bright as she had been; but the vision of the child Beatrice in 
her purity came once again before him, and made him look on 
the new affection as poor and unworthy. He would devote him- 
self to the work of making the name of his beloved immortal, 
‘writing what had never yet been written of any woman,’ in the 
hope that it might be given him, when the struggles of life were 
over, to share the blessedness of her immortality. Already, though 
as yet in the indistinctness of a dream, there was the germ of the 
‘Divina Commedia’ in his mind. He had to pass through a 
varied and bitter experience before it took form and shape. 
What has happened with twice ten thousand others happened 
also with him, Intense as may be the agony of sorrow, sacred 
as may be the memories of the past, the great stream of life 
sweeps on around a man, and bears him on its current. He must 
live with his fellows as he best can, he acts on their counsels, 
forms new ties, enters on new lines of action in literature or 
politics, So it was with Dante. The ink of the ‘ Vita Nuova’ 
was hardly dry * when he whose life seemed consecrated to that 
first love became the husband of Gemma Donati, the daughter 
of one of the leaders of the wealthy Guelph families of Florence. 
It may be that he was guided, as Boccaccio says, by the advice of 
his family, who looked on this as a natural remedy for the 
absorbing sorrow which was injuring his health, and threatened 
to throw him back in his career. It may be, as Mr. Rossetti 
(following Fraticelli) conjectures, in his notes on the ‘Vita 
Nuova,’ that she was the ‘fair lady’ who had sympathised with 
his grief, and thus gained for a time a place in his affections, 
The marriage is said not to have been a happy one, and it is 
clear that from the first the conditions of all true wedded happi- 
ness were wanting. The heart of the husband was in the grave 
of Beatrice. It was a ‘vita vedova’ at the very moment of 
his nuptials. The common course of life brought with it 
a haunting sense of shame and self-repreach that he had been 
able to acquiesce in it, Even the birth of his children seems 
to have brought no touch of the joy of fatherhood. He never 
mentions them. They are to him as the accidents of his life, 
belonging to its outer courts, having no claim to enter within its 





* It may, indeed, have been written in the first months after marriage. Dates 


are uncertain here. 
sanctuary. 
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sanctuary. There seems to have been no actual breach, like 
that which separated Milton from his first wife, and there may 
be slight foundation for the charge that she had the temper of 
Xanthippe, or that the poet provoked her by his unfaithfulness, 
They lived together for twelve years, till his home was broken 
up by the decree of banishment, and had seven children.* 
During his exile she looked after his property, watched every 
opportunity for obtaining its restoration, and brought up her 
family. Judging by their subsequent career she must have done 
her work well. But it is painfully decisive of the terms on 
which the two had lived that there was no effort to bring about 
a reunion ; she preferred to remain in Florence. If, in one so 
capable of intense bitterness, the silence of the ‘Commedia’ may 
be taken as fair evidence that his feelings towards her had not 
passed into hate or scorn, it at least indicates that his whole 
married life was a thing to which he would not willingly recur, 
a mistake drawing him down from his ideal, part of the great 
confusion in which the unity of his life was lost. Without 
accepting to the full Boccaccio’s statement (made however, we 
must remember, by one who knew the poet’s nephew intimately, 
and derived from him most of the materials of his memoir), that 
he was ‘conspicuously licentious’ both before and after his 
exile, it yet remains true that there were sins of this kind which, 
as in his own words to Forese (‘Purg.’ xxiii.), and those of 
Beatrice to him, when she meets him, in the ‘ Purgatorio’ (xxx. 
and xxxi.),f he could not remember without shame and confusion, 
and that, writing in his exile, he speaks, with a strange forget- 


* It is significant that he gave his first daughter the name of Beatrice. 
+ Once again we are led to quote what is almost essential to our understanding 
this period of the poet’s life. Beatrice is speaking— 

‘ Awhile my face was strong his life to build, 
And I, unveiling to him my young eyes, 
In the right path to Jead him on was skilled. 

So soon as I had reached the point where lies 
The threshold of new life, and change came fast, 
He left me, lured by other fantasies : 

And when I from the flesh to spirit passed 
And loveliness and beauty in me grew, 
Less dear, less loved was I to him at last. 

He turned his feet to paths that were not true, 
Following of good the semblance counterfeit 
Which ne'er to promise gives fulfilment due. 

Nought it availed God’s teaching to entreat, 
Wherewith, in vision oft and otherwise 
I called him back, but little heed to meet; 

So low he fell, that ways however wise 
Were all too feeble found his soul to save, 
Except to show the lost ones’ miseries,’ 

Purgat, xxx. 120-138. 
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fulness both of the heavenly and earthly ties against which he 
was offending, of having found rest and comfort in the com- 
panionship of a third mistress. We turn willingly from this 
dark page in Dante’s life, knowing that he judged himself more 
severely than we can judge him, and that therefore the sins, 
whatever their number and their kind, brought with them their 
own punishment. They left no lasting taint upon the inmost soul 
of the poet. From first to last, with a consistency quite mar- 
vellous when we remember the corruption of the society in 
which he lived and the erotic character both of the Provencal 
and Italian literature in which his contemporaries delighted, 
there is not one trace of the baseness which revels in the memory 
of voluptuous joy, and so at once intensifies the evil in the 
writer’s own soul, and transmits the infection onwards, 

The absence of anything in his home life to satisfy his cravings 
—his scorn for the mere trade of the littérateur, who works only 
for danari e dignita—drove him to the study of philosophy. 
What had been the text-books of youthful studies—the treatise 
of Boethius, ‘ De Consolatione Philosophie,’ and Cicero’s ‘ De 
Amicitia "—now came to have a fresh life and meaning for him. 
For nearly three years from the date of his marriage (1292-1295) 
he gave himself to these pursuits with hardly any interruption. 
Partly they attracted him because they served to raise him out 
of his two-fold trouble, partly also because he saw in them the 
means of fitting himself for the great enterprise over which he 
was still brooding. In this work, though Brunetto’s encyclo- 
pedaic knowledge may have helped him at the outset, he must 
soon have gone beyond his old master. Philosophy became for 
him, as for all great thinkers of the time, but the vestibule of 
theology, and the representatives of theology were to be found 
in the dogmatic teachers whom the Mendicant Orders had given 
to the world, and who were filling Europe with their fame. The 
fourfold system of interpretation, giving to every divine word a 
meaning, literal, or ethical, or allegorical, or anagogical (sc. 
mystical), on which he dwells, in his letter to Can Grande, with 
such manifest delight, and which is the key to the manifold 
meaning of his own symbolism, must have been learnt from 
them. And still, as he studied with an intense application 
which brought with it the risk of loss of sight, so that he too 
had almost taken his place, like Milton, with— 

‘ Blind Thamyris, and blind Mwonides, 
Tiresias and Phineus, prophets old,’ 


the memory of Beatrice was with him. She came to him 
with warning voice in dreams and visions of the night. Each 
new 
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new thought, each intuition of the truth, gathered round her 
and formed part of her aureole of glory, . He could not think 
of philosophy as other than a ‘gentle lady,’ compassionate in 
look and act. He identified his beloved one with heavenly 
Wisdom, as Comte identified Clotilde des Vaux with his cultus 
of Humanity. Her presence led him through all lower spheres 
of truth to the very Heaven of Heavens. He saw her image before 
him as he plunged into the dreams of the Areopagite, or the 
subtleties of the ‘Summa Theologie.’ Partly, it may be, from 
the convictions of an earnest soul seeking after truth, but partly 
also from yielding himself to the guidance of this element in his 
nature with all its power to purify, he kept clear of the epicu- 
reanism in thought and life which the example of Frederick II. 
had made fashionable, and which drew away many of his con- 
temporaries. Throughout, indeed, he was faithful to what he 
had received as the teaching of the Church. In spite of his 
stern words against the sins of individual popes, in spite of 
the later theory which made him foremost in the list of pro- 
testants against the temporal authority of the Bishop of Rome, 
his theology was in all essential points thoroughly medieval, 
stamped with the stamp of Bernard, and Dominic, and Aquinas, 
If the words of Goethe— 


‘Das Ewig-Weibliche 
Zieht uns heran ; 


are applicable to him as the votary of Beatrice, they are not less 
so when we remember his magnificent hymn to the honour of 
the Queen of Heaven. 

The statement that at this period of his life he contemplated 
joining the Franciscan Order, and took the initial step of 
entering himself as a probationary brother, must be rejected 
as resting on no trustworthy evidence. It probably rose out of 
his devotion to studies in which so few laymen took an interest, 
so alien from the tastes of the littérateurs with whom he had 
hitherto associated. To seek the knowledge on which his heart 
was set he had to frequent the lecture-rooms of religious teachers, 
and here he found himself chiefly, if not exclusively, in the com- 
pany of those who were either training for the priesthood, or 
devoting themselves to the preaching work of the two great 
Orders. For the founders of those Orders he felt the profoundest 
reverence and admiration. For himself, however, there seems 
to have been no intermission of the life either of the citizen or 
the scholar. In the former character he joined the Florentines 
in their expedition against Arezzo, and fought with them at 
Caprona. Under the short-lived constitution which had pre- 
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vailed at Florence since the settlement of 1282, he could not 
hold any public office till the age of thirty, nor then unless he 
was enrolled in one or other of the guilds of the seven ‘ greater se 
arts. Though, this step was manifestly taken for the sake of hy 
the opening which it gave for political activity, there was some- “ 
thing characteristic in his choice. He: passed over the corpora- 4 
tions of the notaries, the money-changers, the dealers in linen, «| 
silk, and woollen, and furs, and chose that of physicians and * 
apothecaries, Here there was at least something of a scientific 
side to the employment, connecting itself with his studies of 
Galen and Dioscorides, which brought it into contact with his 
favourite tastes. He could not work in it without gaining a 
knowledge of many facts in nature and in art, worthy to be 
treasured up as materials for after use in the store-house of his 
memory. It is possible, as one commentator has suggested, that 1 
he may in this way have come in contact with Marco Polo, the 3 
great Venetian traveller, who about this time returned from 
the East to Italy. 

The ability and knowledge which his fellow-citizens could 
see and comprehend, little as they dreamt of what was passing 
within him, soon gave him the prominence he was seeking. His 
name appears as taking part in the debates of the Council of 2 
the Podesta in 1295, in the Council of the Hundred (the Con- : 
In 1299 he was sent on an 
embassy to settle a dispute with the neighbouring commune of 
San Gemignano. A somewhat apocryphal statement extends the 
number of diplomatic missions to fourteen, including two to 
Venice, one to Genoa, two to Naples, four to Rome, one to the 
King of France, and one to the King of the Huns (! ). 

The political state of Florence when Dante thus became pro- 
minent was that of a temporary lull. The Ghibelline party 
had been crushed; many were still in exile. Those who 
remained at home were compelled to give in their adhesion 
to the Guelph cause. Pisa and Arezzo no longer contested the ide 
supremacy of their victorious rivals, But the old jealousies of i 
party, family quarrels, personal pique, still smouldered, and were 
ready to burst out at any moment, with a ferocity which reminds A 
us of the conflicts of Corcyra, or the most embittered struggles 
of the Populus and Plebs, the Senate and the Tribunes, in the 
history of the Roman Republic. The party of the nobles found 
a leader in Donati, that of the middle-class in Vieri de’ Cerchi. 
A private quarrel gave the latter in 1295 (the year of Dante’s 
entrance on the stage of public life), the support of an aristocratic f 
leader, Gian della Bella, and under his direction a Gonfaloniere i 
of Justice was appointed with 1000 soldiers as a body guard, 
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and sharp decrees passed with a special eye to Donati and his 
party, making all the members of a house responsible for the acts 
of any who belonged to it. Riots took place, in which the palace 
of the Podesta was injured, and that of the Donati attacked. 
This provoked a counter-movement, and Della Bella was accused 
of treason. The people rushed to his defence, the nobles armed 
themselves. Bloodshed seemed inevitable, when the contest 
was for a time averted by the nobleness of the popular leader, 
who chose a voluntary exile rather than endanger the tran- 
quillity of the State. 

For five years (the historians of Florence dwell with signi- 
ficant emphasis on the length of the period), this tranquillity 
continued. It was broken by one of those seemingly meaning- 
less quarrels, like Irish ‘ faction-fights,’ in which no shadow of 
principle is at issue, which is simply the occasion upon which 
old grudges and hereditary enmities fasten. In this case the cause 
of the quarrel was imported from another city. The jealousies 
and blood-feuds of two branches of the house of the Cancellieri at 
Pistoia threw that city into confusion. The Florentines, exercising 
their supremacy, took its affairs into their hands, and, as a mea- 
sure of precaution, arrested the leaders of both sides, and kept 
them in custody at Florence. Their presence was almost as fatal 
as was that of the Spartan prisoners from Sphacteria on the 
political combinations of Attica, Each found sympathy and 
support. The Cerchi took up the cause of the Cancellieri 
Bianchi (so called as tracing their descent from Bianca, one of the 
wives of the founder of the house) ; the Donati naturally allied 
themselves with those who, by way of contrast, had taken the name 
of the Neri. The conflagration spread with a rapidity which 
showed how combustible were the materials on which it fed. 
In its new shape the quarrel began to connect itself with party 
traditions, if not with political watchwords, The official leaders 
of the old Guelph party were afraid that the Ghibellines might 
re-assert their claims in the chaos and confusion of the time. 
They sent to the Pope, Boniface VIIL., for counsel and support, 
and in the month of June, 1300, he despatched the Cardinal 
dell’ Acquasparta to arrange matters. When he arrived Dante 
was in office as one of the Priori of the Guilds, and short as 
his tenure of it was (it lasted but for two months, from the 15th 
of June to the 15th of August), it was to him, as he himself 
says, ‘the beginning of all the troubles of his life.’ It may be 
that he clearly felt and showed his profound distrust and scorn 
for the Pope’s character, and that this led him, in conjunction 
with his colleagues, to decline acceding to the Cardinal’s pro- 
posals. As it was, they adopted a policy of their own. bir 
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heads of the Donati (the Neri) party, were imprisoned in the 
Castello della Piove, those of the Cerchi in Serrazzano, Among 
the latter was the Guido Cavalcanti who had been the poet’s 
earliest friend and the companion of his studies. 

The step which he thus took drew upon the poet’s head the 
vindictive hatred of Donati and his party, and forced him 
against his will into the position of a partizan. Cavalcanti and 
others of the same side obtained leave to return from their exile, 
on the ground of ill health, and, although Dante was out of 
office at the time, it was whispered that it was owing to his 
influence and that he was in alliance with the Bianchi. Some 
months afterwards the Neri too returned, and took more active 
measures for crushing their opponents. The arrival of Charles 
of Valois, in 1301, recalled the precedent of 1266, when 
Charles of Anjou had been invited to take the leadership of 
the Guelph party against the Ghibellines, and the Neri held a 
meeting in the church of the Holy Trinity, and decided on 
asking him to come, backed with the Pope’s authority, as a 
pacificator, and so to settle matters in their favour. To do this 
they had to give a new colour to the quarrel, The party of 
the Bianchi were represented as tainted with Ghibellinism. As 
regards some of them, traders, like the Cerchi, rich and easy- 
going, the type, as some thought, of those whom the poet 
scorns as ‘A Dio spiacenti ed a nemici sui,’ the charge pro- 
bably meant only that they wished for a quiet life, and would 
not join in extreme measures against the remnant of the Ghi- 
bellines, As regards the poet, who was the one man with 
power of thought and will among their opponents, there were 
stronger grounds for the imputation. It is, we believe, unjust 
to his memory, and shows a want of insight into his cha- 
racter, to assume that the political theories of the ‘De Monar- 
chia’ were an after-thought forced upon him by the necessities 
of his position and by intercourse with expatriated Ghibellines. 
It is far more in harmony with the intense idealism of his nature 
to believe that he had already worked out for himself a view of 
the relations of the Church and the Empire, which was not that 
of popular Guelphism, that he had brooded over this, and 
perhaps given utterance to it. The minutes of the Council of 
the Hundred for June 1301, show, at all events, that he took 
even then an attitude of resolute opposition to the Pope who at 
that time filled the throne of St. Peter. The Cardinal dell’ Ac- 
quasparta had in the course of his negotiations asked the citizens 
of Florence to supply the Pope with 100 soldiers. The proposal 
was laid before the Council of the Hundred on the morning of 
the 18th, The Secretary records briefly the line taken by each 
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speaker. ‘Dante Alagherii consuluit quod de servitio faciendo 
domino Pape nihil fiat.’ He met with no support, but the ques- 
tion was adjourned for a few hours, in order to take an unanimous 
vote on another question, Ata second meeting on the same day, 
the subject was again mooted, and again we find the same record : . 
* Dante Alagherit consuluit quod de servitio faciendo domino Pape 
nihil fiat The division followed, and he was left in a minority, 
of 32 against 48. The rest of the party acquiesced in what 
seemed a necessary result of this, that money should be voted 
for the expenses of the troops so sent. But the votes were 
registered, and there was one still given in the negative. Is it 
too much to think that it was that of the indomitable and now 
solitary leader of the opposition ? 

If we see in the vividness of the picture which Dante draws 
of the crowds at Rome during the jubilee, evidence that the poet 
had seen them with his own eyes, it would follow that in the 
negotiations which were carried on in the previous year (1300) 
he had already gone as ambassador to Rome, and there learnt to 
hate the subtlety and baseness of the reigning Pontiff. In the 
month of September the Priori then in office had recourse in 
their perplexity to another embassy, and Dante was sent to 
Rome, with three others, possibly with the hope that he might 
bring about some amicable arrangement ; possibly also to get out 
of the way one whose independence might have been inconvenient 
in the execution of the schemes which the Neri were maturing. 
The words which Boccaccio records as spoken at this time, and in 
which he sees only an enormous egotism— If I go, who is there 
toremain? If I remain, who is there to go ? ’—speak, we believe, 
much more of the sense of isolation which he felt with increasing 
bitterness, as of one whom neither party understood and who could 
himself put no trust in either, The ambassadors arrived in 
Rome. The Pope made declarations of his peaceful intentions, 
but demanded unqualified submission. Two out of the four 
were sent back for fresh instructions. Dante remained behind. 
In the mean time the coup-d’état was effected. The French 
prince appeared, with loud professions of his devotion to the 
Church, his wish for peace, his love of Florence. The Pope 
had sent him as lord and pacificator of the city. The force 
with which he came, and the predominance of the Neri in the 
city itself, forbade resistance. ‘The Council did all it could in 
stipulating that he should exercise no jurisdiction, do no violence, 
respect the existing constitution. He swallowed all that was 
demanded of him. As soon as he was admitted the promises 
were thrown to the winds. The looks and words of Charles were 
sullen and threatening. The Priori as a last resource sent to 
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instruct Dante to endeavour to persuade the Pope to send the 
Cardinal de Montefiore as a pacificator in the room of Charles. 
The Neri, however, lost no time. Donati led his forces to the 
gate of the city, broke it down, was joined by his partizans 
within the town, broke open the prisons, and began the work of 
massacre, plunder, and destruction. Charles, who was encamped 
on the other side of the Arno, looked on with indifference. The 
Bianchi fled in terror. 

What had begun in open violence was carried on under the 
form of legal action. Cante de Gubbio was elected as Podesta 
with dictatorial power, and Dante, with three other leading 
members of his party, was condemned (January 27, 1302) with- 
out a trial, without any evidence but vague rumour (‘ publica 
fama referente’), on the charges (1) of corrupt dealings during 
his two months’ term of office as one of the Priori; (2) of oppo- 
sition to the Pope, and Charles, and the Guelph party generally. 
He and those who were accused with him were fined five thousand 
florins each, and if the fines were not paid within three days 
their personal property was to be destroyed, and their lands con- 
fiscated. They were banished for two years, and excluded for 
life from all public office. On the 10th of March another 
decree was issued, of almost unexampled ferocity. Dante and 
his companions were condemned afresh as contumacious. If 
they ever appeared within the walls of Florence they were to be 
burnt alive. 

We enter now on the dreary history of homeless wandering, and 
wretched poverty, and fruitless conspiracy, and vain dreams, which 
made up the remainder of the Poet’s outward life. Happily it 
was relieved by the kindness of many friends, by his own lofty 
nature, by the opportunities which he found in the midst of all 
his troubles for carrying on the studies in which he, for a time, 
forgot them ; we may add also, by the memory of Beatrice, and 
the vision of the unseen world into which that memory had 
ripened. The suffering was sharp enough; but the biographers 
of the poet have failed to note the significance of the fact that it is 
not to this period that the ‘ Divina Commedia’ points as the time 
of his greatest misery. It is at least probable, according to Boc- 
caccio’s statement, that the first seven cantos were written before 
his exile. But, whether written before or after, they refer the 
perplexity and wretchedness of which they speak to the time that 
immediately preceded his term of office, when outwardly he 
seemed entering on a career of political activity. It was then, 
at the age of thirty-five, when he was still at Florence, that 
his whole life seemed to him a chaos and a mistake—the wood 
dark, and the way lost; then that he strove in vain to rise 
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above the confusions of his time; then that the faults of his 
own life, reproduced in the vices of those around him, seemed to 
bar all progress. And then it was also, if we accept the obvious 
meaning of the opening canto of the ‘Inferno,’ that the work of 
liberation and discipline began. The poet, whose words had, 
from youth upwards, seemed to him faultless in their beauty and 
their harmony, in whose great epic he read his own thoughts as 
to the greatness of Italy, and the true form of its polity, and the 
methods of Divine retribution, became for him a raidaywyds eis 
Xpicrév, the representative of human wisdom as leading to the 
knowledge of divine Truth. So it was that when the time of 
suffering came he was prepared to meet it, and to profit by its 
teaching. 

On hearing of the success of the Neri at Florence, his first 
step was to leave Rome, and to meet the exiles of his own 
party, who had found refuge in Sienna. They met in a castle 
belonging to the Ubertini at Gargonza, and in February or 
March, a.p. 1302, determined to ally themselves with the rem- 
nant of the old Ghibelline party, and to make Arezzo their head- 
quarters. Count Alessandro di Romana was chosen as their 
commander, Dante as one of a Council of Twelve to act with 
him. To him, as we have seen, the change was not an act of 
sudden tergiversation, forced upon him by the necessities of his 
position. He had long felt that the Guelph theory was one- 
sided, and that, in practice, it led only to the war of factions, in 
which all reverence for law, and all hopes of peace, were sure to 
perish. It does not follow that he found much to sympathise 
with in his new allies. With them Ghibellinism, in its opposi- 
tion to the Pope, meant also opposition to the Church and its 
teaching, an Epicurean indifference or open scorn towards the 
theology which, to his mind, was the crown of all human 
wisdom. To be in contact with such men was a perpetual 
irritation. It was bad enough to know— 


‘ Come sa di sale 
Lo pane altrui, e com’ ¢ duro calle 
Lo scendere e il salir per Valtrui scale.’ 


It was far worse to live with that ‘ compagnia malvagia e scempia, 
‘matta e impia,’ with whom he now found himself associated. 
To this, however, there were some exceptions. The Podesta of 
Arezzo, Uguccione della Faggiuola, recognised his greatness, and 
showed himself for many years his constant friend. To him, in 
1309, the poet dedicated the ‘Inferno.’ With him he found 
shelter first at Montefeltro, and then at Lucca. To him he owed 
his introduction to the hospitality of the Scaligeri at Verona. 
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Whether he paid his first visit to them under Bartolomeo in 
1303, or Alboino in 1308, or Can Grande (the youngest of the 
three brothers) in 1314, must remain one of the questions which 
depend on a doubtful reading, and the yet more doubtful theories 
of commentators. 

In the mean time some attempts were made to bring about an 
adjustment. Benedict XI., who succeeded Boniface VIII. in 1303, 
sent Cardinal Niccola degli Albertini to Florence as a pacificator. 
The Bianchi, under Romana and his twelve councillors, pro- 
mised to abstain from all offensive movements. The Neri, how- 
ever, were impracticable. They got rid of the cardinal; they 
cared little for his appeals and remonstrances, little even for his 
interdict. An attempt was made by the exiles to force an en- 
trance into tle city, with nine thousand infantry and six hundred 
horse, and it failed utterly, and brought with it the abandonment 
of all hopes of any immediate change for the better. The party 
was broken up. Dante for two years (1304-6) wandered ‘ peregrino 
quasi mendicando,’ drifting like ‘a ship without sails and without 
a helm,’ from place to place, from Arezzo to Casentino, Montefeltro, 
Forli, Bologna. The last-named city had attractions for one to 
whom the consolatio philosophie was at all times the most healing 
of all balms for the soul’s wounds and sores. There he would seem 
to have passed some months, attending lectures in theology, and, 
with his characteristic fondness for linguistic studies, noting the 
peculiarities of its dialect. He was not permitted, however, to 
enjoy this comparative ease for more than a few months. In 
March, 1306, the people of Bologna, urged by the Neri of 
Florence, expelled him and his party. Cardinal Orsini, sent 
from Avignon by Clement V., in vain attempted to bring about 
their return ; and, on their refusal, in addition to the customary 
excommunication, closed the University. ‘The exiles were thus 
all but driven to another warlike movement. They contracted 
(Dante’s name appears as one of the parties to the agreement) 
with one of the Ubaldini for the occupation of the castle of the 
Montaccianico, in which they had taken refuge, and gave him an 
indemnity against all injuries it might sustain in consequence. 
The ill fate of the party followed them here also. Their host 
found he could make a better bargain with the Neri, sold his 
castle to them for fifteen thousand florins, and was content to see 
it pulled to pieces by the Florentines. More wanderings fol- 
lowed. In August, 1306, he was at Padua; in October at 
Lunigiana, with the family of the Malaspine. Here, as at 
Montefeltro, he found warm and stedfast friends. The Marquis 
Moroello employed him to negotiate a treaty of peace with the 
Bishop of Luni, with whom there had been a long-standing 
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quarrel, and the magnificent panegyric on their house in the 
‘ Purgatorio’ (canto viii.) shows that he had enjoyed their hos- 
pitality before 1307. A letter which is extant, addressed to 
Moroello in that or the following year, shows that he was once 
again on the banks of the Arno, probably at Casentino, and there 
formed a short-lived attachment to a lady, who suited, as he 
says, ‘his principles, his habits, and his fortune.’ A somewhat 
doubtful story in ‘ Boccaccio’s Memoir’ relates that Gemma, 
who had remained all this time in Florence, took occasion to 
urge her claim to the goods which had been sequestrated at the 
time of her husband’s banishment, and that, on searching his 
papers, with the help of his nephew Andrea, they found what 
turned out to be the first seven cantos of the ‘Commedia.’ They 
took it to Dino di Frescobaldi, as a judge of such things; and 
he, appreciating its excellence, sent it to the Marquis Moroello, 
with whom Dante was known to be staying. At his entreaty, 
the story goes on, the work which had been not only interrupted, 
but forgotten, was resumed, The first part, finished in 1309, 
was sent by him, through Hilario, the Prior of Santa Croce di 
Corvo, to his first benefactor, Uguccione della Faggiuola. The 
second was inscribed in 1311 to Moroello. 

At this period his travels took a further range. When he had 
stayed at the Monastery of Santa Croce, and had been asked 
what he wanted, his answer was in one word, ‘ Peace, peace.’ 
This was yet to seek. Despairing, it may be, of any successful 
issue to the efforts of his party ; out of harmony with most of its 
members ; eager, with the old enthusiasm of his youth, to fill up 
what was lacking in his knowledge of theology, he went to the 
University of Paris, and appeared there, after the fashion of the 
time, partly as a student, partly as a disputant. There he must 
have found the immediate successors of Bonaventura and Thomas 
Aquinas, some who had listened to Albert the Great, some who, 
like Roger Bacon and his friend Peter de Maharncuria a few years 
before, were pursuing their inquiries in another direction, reading 
Averroes and Avicenna,and studying optics and astronomy. We 
can hardly doubt that, over and above the indication of personal 
acquaintance with the teachers at Paris, and the very streets in 
which they lectured, which we find in the ‘ Paradiso’ (x. 137), 
it was there that the knowledge which makes the ‘Commedia’ 
almost an encyclopedia of medizval science became more full- 
orbed and systematic. There are good grounds, we think, in 
spite of the discredit thrown on the statement by most recent 
biographers, for believing that his desire for completeness brought 
him to our own shores, and that the face of the Florentine exile 
was seen for a brief period in the lecture-rooms of Oxford. If 
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vivid description be accepted as evidence of personal knowledge, 
he had seen the country in the neighbourhood of Bruges, the 
route which a traveller bound for England would naturally take 
(‘Inf.,’ xv. 1-6). The fact is alluded to by Boccaccio, who was 
intimately acquainted with Dante’s nephew, and must have known 
many of his contemporaries.* It is mentioned as a well-known 
fact but a century later by Giovanni da Seravalle, Bishop of 
Fermo, who wrote a Commentary on the ‘Commedia.’ Internal 
circumstantial evidence strengthens this direct testimony. He 
touches on persons and places connected with English history, 
with the living interest of one who has seen them near at hand. 
The story of the deadly feud between Henry II. and his son’ John, 
of the murder of Henry III.’s nephew (Henry, son of Richard of 
Cornwall) at’ Viterbo, and how the heart of the murdered man 
was held in honour on the banks of the Thames (sc. on the shrine 
of Edward the Confessor in Westminster Abbey), the character 
of Henry III. himself as ‘il ré della simplice vita, —of Edward I. as 
warlike and successful, and plunging into wars with Scotland ;— 
even his mention of a writer so thoroughly English as the Vene- 
rable Bede ;—all this, though it does not prove, at least enters 
into this circumstantial evidence in favour of, the tradition, It 
is interesting to remember that, if this were so, he must have been 
there within eighteen years after the death of Roger Bacon, and 
eight after that of Duns Scotus, that William of Ockham and 
Bredwardine were then in full activity as teachers. No traces 
of their teaching, it is true, are to be found in any of his writings. 
Nor was this to be expected. His stay was, in any case, too 
short for him to come under their influence. His mind had been 
trained under the philosophical system to which they were opposed. 
They were Nominalists; he was, in the mediaval sense of the 
term, essentially Realistic. The teachers to whom he looked for 
guidance were Bernard, and Bonaventura, and Aquinas, 

He was recalled from Oxford or from Paris by a change in 
the political position of Italy, which filled him for a brief time 
with visionary hopes, and left him to a blank disappointment. 
The first two Emperors of the House of Hapsburgh, Rudolf 
(1273) and Albert (1298), had taken but little interest in the 
affairs of Italy. They had never come to Monza or Rome to be 
crowned, had never even crossed its borders, had left their 
Ghibelline supporters to their fate. In the election which fol- 
lowed on Albert’s death in 1308, the efforts of Philip the Fair to 





* Boccaccio does not name it, it is true, in his ‘ Life of Dante,’ but in the Latin 
verses which he sent to Petrarch with a copy of the ‘Commedia,’ he speaks of 
him as having visited 
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secure the imperial crown for his brother Charles (the Charles 
of the Neri coup d état) roused the activity, not only of the old 
Imperialist party, but also of all who did not wish to see the 
removal of the Papacy to Avignon followed up by the complete 
absorption of all Italian independence in the hands of Philip. 
The result was the election of Henry of Luxemburgh in Novem- 
ber, 1308. For two years, however, he remained in Germany. 
In the autumn of 1310 he crossed the Alps, and on January 
6th, 1311, the iron crown was placed upon his brow at Milan. 
The news of his arrival reached Paris, and the heart of Dante 
thrilled with a fresh hope. In the support which Clement V. 
had given to the new * sated he saw the promise of a new 
peace, the close of the long strife which had set Emperors against 
Popes and Popes against Emperors, the recognition of the prin- 
ciple that Peter and Cesar were to reign, each supreme in his 
own province, in harmonious sovereignty. In a letter which 
reminds us at once of Milton’s addresses to the Lords and Com- 
mons of England, and Mazzini’s manifestoes to the people of 
Italy, he called on his countrymen, kings, dukes, marquises, 
senators, people, to bow before the new Moses, to see in him at 
once their sovereign and their liberator. Italy was to dry her 
tears. Parties were to forget their animosities. The acceptable 
time had come. The sun of peace and righteousness had risen. 

There was much in the character of Henry—courage, calm- 
ness, impartiality—to justify these hopes. He sought to hold 
the balance even between Guelphs and Ghibellines. He had in 
speech and manner the charm of a frank, benignant courtesy. 
In this instance personal contact had given a substance to the 
dreams of the idealist. The poet had knelt at the feet of the 
Emperor and kissed his hands. But the dreams were destined 
to be rudely broken. The Florentines refused to hear the voice 
of the charmer, made a fresh alliance with Robert King of 
Naples (he had succeeded Charles in 1309), and prepared them- 
selves for resistance, Other cities joined them. The unity of 
Italy, the ideal polity, the kingdom after God’s will, ran a risk 
of being thwarted once again by the perversity of men. The 
indignation of Dante’s soul on hearing the ill-boding news was 
proportionate to the glowing hopes to which he had given utter- 
ance. He wrote another letter, as in a prolonged scream of 
wrath, to the ‘ Sceleratissimi Fiorentini.’ He sets forth his 
theory of government once more, rebukes their hardness of heart, 
threatens them, as one who sees the future unveiled, with utter 
destruction. For them and their children there was nothing 
left but death or exile. Their city would pass into the hands of 
strangers. The vengeance which Barbarossa had wreaked on 
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Milan would be a light thing compared with that which they 
would suffer at the hands of Henry. 

Whatever other element of the prophetic character may be 
claimed for Dante, that of prevision was at all events absent. 
The reply which the citizens of Florence made to his menacing 
epistle was simply to exclude him and the other more violent 
members of his party from an amnesty which allowed many of the 
exiles to return. More difficulties gathered round the Emperor’s 
cause. The cities of Lombardy, Mantua, Bergamo, Cremona, 
rose against him and delayed the progress of his armies towards the 
south. Dante and the other Ghibellines grew impatient of delay. 
He poured out the bitterness of his soul in a letter to Henry. 
He and his had sat long enough by the waters of Babylon. 
They had hailed the dawning of a brighter day. Dante himself 
had even said, ‘ Behold the Lamb of God that taketh away the 
sins of the world.’ Now they were compelled to ask, ‘ Art thou 
he that should come, or do we look for another?’ Why should 
he who might claim lordship over the world, as wide as that of 
Augustus, linger on the banks of the Po? When he might be 
as another /Eneas, why should he risk’ the fate of him who lost 
his high calling because he spared the sinners the Amalekites? 
As in accents hoarse with rage, he calls him to slay the she- 
fox that had her den in Florence. In that city he saw the 
viper that was to be crushed, the Myrrha who sought an incest- 
uous union with her own spiritual father, the tainted sheep that 
was spreading a murrain through the flock, the Goliath of the 
host of the Philistines. 

We cannot wonder that the Emperor refused to follow the 
counsels of one who must have seemed to him as a dreamer of 
dreams rather than a politician. Instead of marching upon 
Florence he went to Genoa, then to Pisa, then to Rome for his 
coronation on June 29th. Five months later he began his march 
through Umbria and laid siege to Florence. But the citizens 
had had time to prepare for his approach, Their forces sur- 
passed his own. He did not venture on an assault, and raised 
the siege in Novémber. In the summer of the following year he 
was attacked by fever in the Maremma, died (August 24, 1313), 
and was buried in the Campo Santo at Pisa. 

So passed away from the poet’s grasp the hot dream of the 
triumph of his ideas, of return to the city which he loved, of 
revenge sharp and signal on the citizens whom he hated. The 
life of wandering poverty began again with a deeper sense of 
despondency. In time, if we take the ‘ Paradiso’ as reflecting 
his inner life, he passed to a clearer vision, learnt to acquiesce 
in the inevitable, accepted the failure of his schemes, lived more 
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in the unseen. The house of a friend at Gubbio (Raffael 
Bosone) and the monastery of Fonte Avellana, illustrious as 
having been the dwelling of St. Peter Damiani, near that city, 
gave him a resting-place for a large portion of the years 1313- 
1315. In the intervening year the death of Clement V. brought 
with it another short-lived delusion. He had failed in bringing 
about his ideal polity from the imperial side. There might yet 
be a chance on the side of the Pontiff. Peter might achieve 
what Cesar had been foiled in. If there could only be a true 
Pope, an Italian, ruling at Rome, instead of a Frenchman at 
Avignon—one who should feel that he owed his success, not to 
the Guelphs of Florence, but to the exiled Ghibellines—then 
there might yet be hope. The Cardinals were intriguing and 
hesitating in conclave at Carpentiers. Was he not called to stir 
them up to their true policy? ‘To them accordingly he wrote 
(July 14, 1314), urging them to have pity on the ‘ city that sat 
solitary,’ the ‘widowed queen of the nations.’ His language 
does not show much hope or desire of conciliating them. He 
tells them that they burn strange fire on the altar, that they 
are like those that sold doves in the Temple. If they spoke of 
him as an Uzzah laying profane hands on the ark of God, his 
answer was that what he dealt with was not ‘the ark, but the 
oxen that kicked against the pricks. His was the one voice 
that spoke in the desolation of the Church. They were leaving 
the old Fathers, and giving themselves to wretched commentaries 
on the Decretals. But those who had grown up on the banks 
of the Tiber (Orsini and the Italian Cardinals) might yet 
retrieve themselves; they might, with one accord, contend in 
the coming struggle for Rome and Italy as the spouse of Christ, 
and leave the Gascons (the Provencal and French Cardinals) to 
everlasting shame. 

The thunderbolt proved to be a ‘ te/um imbelle.’ The Italian 
Cardinals were overpowered by force or driven away. The 
Papal chair remained vacant for two years, and then the French 
party succeeded in electing the Bishop of Avignon under the 
title of John XXII. Some consolation might, perhaps, be 
found in the temporary success of the Ghibellines under the 
poet’s friend Uguccione della Faggiuola, which enabled him in 
the latter months of 1314 to offer him an asylum at Lucca, that 
city having fallen into his hands. Here accordingly Dante 
remained for some months, and seems to have found some 
comfort for his sorrow in the beauty or the sympathy of the 
Gentucca, to whose name he has given a place in the twenty- 
fourth canto of the ‘ Purgatorio.’ The Florentines in the mean 
time, alarmed at the growing strength of their opponents, sent to 
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their allies for reinforcements. The two armies encountered at 
Montecatini (August 6, 1315), and the Guelphs were defeated 
with great loss, Four months ‘afterwards, as if retaliating on 
one whom they looked on as the chief agent in all the Ghibelline 
movements (November, 1315), the Commune of Florence again 
sentenced Dante to immediate execution if he ever appeared on 
their territory, and he and his sons (the addition of their names 
is significant) were outlawed. They might be outraged or 
murdered with impunity. A few months afterwards another 
change in the state of parties at Lucca withdrew that city from 
the control of Uguccione, and Dante lost the asylum which it 
had given him. 

It seems probable that he was again sheltered by Malaspina 
at Lunigiana. In 1316 the Florentines, no longer alarmed, 
and therefore disposed to try milder measures, gave him and 
his fellow exiles an opportunity of returning. But it was on 
conditions which he could not accept without degradation. To 
pay a fine, to appear in public in the dress of a penitent carrying 
a wax taper, to go in procession to the church of San Giovanni : 
this was what Florence demanded of her greatest citizen, and to 
this he could not stoop. Much as he loved the city of his birth, 
he would never enter it at all unless in a more honourable way. 
Could he not ‘look upon the sun and the stars, and meditate on 
Divine truth everywhere?’ Had he not learned to take his place 
among those to whom the ‘ whole world is their fatherland’? In 
the consciousness of his innocence he was content to wait and 
take the chances of the future. For a little while those chances 
seemed to smile on him. The youngest of the three Scaligeri, 
whose regard he had probably won on his former visit to 
Verona in 1309, had now succeeded to the signory of that city 
by his brother’s death; and on Dante’s arrival there (pro- 
bably on some diplomatic business of Uguccione’s), he was 
received with warm and courteous welcome. Here, if we 
accept the well-known passage in the speech of Cacciaguida 
(‘ Parad.’ xvii. 70), wholly or in part, as referring to this period, 
he found himself for the first time in something like a home. His 
eldest son came to live with him. Giotto came in 1317 to 
Padua to paint the chapel of the Scrovigni, and the two friends 
there or at Verona were able to renew their intercourse. It was 
a popular tradition that the painter once again introduced the 
portrait of the poet into one of his groups, substituting for 
the orange which he bears in the Bargello picture, the pome- 
granate, which, by some strange process of association, as in 
the story of Proserpine, had become symbolical of Hades. In 
the first flush of gratitude and hope caused by Can Grande’s 
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reception of him, Dante dedicated to him the ‘Paradiso,’ 
which he was then writing; and to this we owe an exposition 
of the plan and purpose of the whole poem, which is to the 
‘Divina Commedia’ what Spenser’s letter to Sir Philip Sydney 
is to the ‘ Faery Queen.’ 

It is satisfactory to think that the memory of both poet and 
patron has been relieved from the reproach thrown on it by the 
gossip which Boccaccio and Petrarch retailed as history. It is 
possible enough that the self-absorbed, lofty, sensitive nature 
of the exile may have led to some sharp passages with the 
courtiers and jesters of Can Grande’s. palace, or even with Can 
Grande himself. The dreamy abstraction which led him to 
sit or stand motionless for hours would seem to them as madness.* 
They would point to him as the man who had seen Hell, and had 
not recovered from its horrors. He in his turn would scorn the 
sympathy in folly which bound them together, and tell the patron 
of buffoons and fools that, ‘like loves like.’ But there is no ground 
for believing that their friendship passed into alienation, or that 
Dante had to leave Verona and to seek a refuge once more in 
Casentino or Fonte Avellana. It is true that about this period 
we find him at Mantua, present at a discussion on the sphericity 
of the earth, in which, as in all like questions, he was much 
interested ; but the thesis which rose out of the discussion was 
read by him in the chapel of St. Helena at Verona, in January, 
1320, in the presence of nearly all the clergy of that city. The 
panegyric on the Scaligeri in the ‘ Paradiso,’ and the fact that 
he sent the cantos as they were written for Can Grande’s 
perusal, must be admitted as evidence of the continuance of 
friendly relations between them. 

This seems, however, to have been his last public appearance 
there. The fame of Guido da Polenta (nephew of the Fran- 
cesca whom the fifth canto of the ‘Inferno’ has immortalised) as 
a munificent friend to literature and men of letters, attracted him 
to Ravenna a little later in the year just named. He found there 
all the kindness for which he looked, and evidence came to him 
from other quarters that, in spite of his poverty and exile, he 
was already permitted to enjoy a foretaste of that perennial fame 
after which he had thirsted from his youth. Giovanni del 
Virgilio, one of the leading men of letters of Bologna, wrote, 
partly to reprove him for deserting Latin and writing in the 
common ‘vulgar’ tongue, but partly also to invite him (this 
implies obviously the assent of others) to come to that city and 





* The same thing was recorded of the great schoolmen whom Dante held in 


honour, Francis of Assisi and Thomas of Aquinas, and had been related, of old, of 
Socrates, 
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receive the crown of laurel which it was ready to bestow on 
him. His answer showed that he had risen above the desire for 
the poor honour of such a distinction, that his heart was still in 
Florence, though he would not purchase his return to it at the 
price of degradation. In no other city would he receive the 
poet's wreath, now that his hair was white, than in that in which 
it had once been golden. The great work on which he had 
laboured for so many years, which had made him old and 
haggard before his time, was now drawing to a close; and the 
hope which he utters in the ‘Paradiso’ (c. xxv.) amounted 
probably to an expectation that it would one day lead his own 
countrymen to recognise his worth, to forgive the past, and to 
give him the wreath of glory in the selfsame church in which he 
had been dipped in the baptismal waters.* 

The end was not far off. Not many months after this corre- 
spondence, in 1321, he was sent by his new patron to negotiate 
a treaty of peace with the Republic of Venice. Such a treaty 
was, we know, agreed to and signed in the following year; and 
it is a natural inference that he must have had, at least, some 
share in bringing it about. For himself personally, however, the 
result was one of disappointment. In a letter to Guido da Polenta, 
which is probably authentic, though mis-dated, he complains 
bitterly of his disappointment. An elaborate Latin oration was 
cut short before he had finished his exordium, and he was told to 
speak as those did to whom he was sent, in the vulgar tongue. 
The few words which he then uttered (we can imagine them 
sufficiently bitter and haughty) met with hardly a better reception. 
He begged that he might never again be sent on such a task to 
such a people. They in their turn seem to have been irritable 
and suspicious, and refused him permission to return to Ravenna 
by sea, lest he should win over the Admiral of their fleet (who 
had plenary powers for peace or war) to inconvenient concessions, 
He, accordingly, had to take the land route, caught a marsh 
fever, and died shortiy after his return to Ravenna, on the 14th of 
September, 1821. 

So passed away the poet-prophet of the fourteenth century, 
‘not without honour, save in his own country and in his 





* “Should it e’er chance that this high song divine 
To which both Heaven and Earth their hands have set, 

So that Jong years it made me waste and pine, 

Should tame the sternness which excludes me yet 
From that fair field where I in infancy 
Slept, lamb-like foe of wolves that it beset, 

With other voice and other fleece will I 
Forthwith as poet enter, and will take 
The laurel wreath my font of baptism nigh,” 
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father’s house.’ Friends, patrons, praises, these he found 
abundantly, but he was to the last an exile without a home, 
vexed with hot thoughts, brooding over dreams which were never 
_to be* realised. For good and for evil, the sorrows of his life 
left their impress on the great work with which his name is iden- 
tified. They at once purified and embittered him. In the 
midst of an age of licence, when half the men of letters of his 
time were writing verses more or less sensuously erotic, they 
kept him free from any touch of sensuousness. They gave to 
his condemnation of evil, embodied, as he represented it to 
himself, in his personal and political antagonists, a pitiless 
ferocity which has hardly a parallel in literature. High as 
he stands among the supreme poets of the world, we cannot class 
him with those whose art has led them to a serene, healthy 
tranquillity, in which, the emotions of past years being left be- 
hind,—forgotten, or treated only as part of the education of the 
artist,—the mind lives for its art only, adapts itself easily to the 
outward circumstances of its life, and finds an artist’s pleasure 
in bringing its work to perfection. Such, beyond doubt, were 
Sophocles, Shakespeare, Gosthe. Such, if in the absence of all 
biography, we may draw an inference from the poems that pass 
under his name, must have been Homer. ‘Sweetness and light,’ 
in the sense in which they have been represented as conditions of 
the highest culture, were not the heritage of the great Florentine. 
But there is another class of minds in whom, as in Dante, Milton, 
and Lucretius, art, however noble, is subordinate to the passionate 
love of truth in other regions than those of art, and to the belief 
that they have found it. The prophetic character in such men pre- 
dominates over the zsthetic. They have schemes of polity which 
no statesman will accept, which aim at an ideal nobleness ; and 
for these they are content to suffer. In those who oppose them 
they can see nothing but blindness and baseness. Art has not 
brought to them, as to the others, the lessons of tolerance and 
the wisdom of accepting the inevitable. The poetry of our 
own time has but little of this character to leaven it; 
and we find, accordingly, the analogues of the Dante tempera- 
ment not among them, but among idealists of another class. We 
are tempted to name a writer of our own whose repute is that of 
a theologian rather than a poet-—John Henry Newman, as pre- 
senting, in most respects, a striking parallel. No writer of our 
own age has been more thoroughly imbued with the scholastic 
theology which pervades every page of the ‘ Divina Commedia,’ 
or embraced it with a more intense conviction. Those who 
know his ‘ Apologia’ will see in it, if we mistake not, something 
analogous (in all but the entire absence of a Beatrice) to the 
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‘Vita Nuova’ and the ‘De Monarchia.’ There is the same 
unveiling of the secrets of the heart, the same pursuit of an 
ideal Church and an ideal State. Those who are familiar with 
the less-known poems which he contributed to the ‘ Lyra 
Apostolica,’ or with the more recent ‘ Dream of Gerontius,’ can 
scarcely fail to see in them touches for which no other word than 
Dantesque can well be found. Tender affection and prophetic 
sternness, subtle thought and vivid speech, the mingling of 
beauty, horror, grotesqueness in his vision of the unseen world— 
these all remind us of the great poem in which the Florentine 
portrayed what lies ‘behind the veil.’ And here too, as far as 
we can judge, the resemblance is not due to derivation. We do 
not recollect that there is any trace in Dr. Newman’s writings 
that his mind ever came (even in the degree in which most 
students of medizval literature have felt it) under the spell 
of the great Italian. 

We trust that we shall not be thought to be treading on holier 
ground with an undue boldness, if we follow up a hint thrown out by 
Professor Plumptre in Dr. Smith’s ‘ Dictionary of the Bible,’ and 
suggest a parallelism in character, and to some extent even in 
style, between the prophet of Anathoth and the seer of Florence. 
The contest between the Egyptian and Chaldean parties in 
Jerusalem was as bitter as that between the Guelphs and 
Ghibellines, between the Neri and Bianchi. Each clung to the 
faith in which he had been brought up, each saw in the priests 
and princes of his time those by whom that faith was corrupted 
and destroyed. Each at times all but gave way under the sense 
of a burden too heavy to be borne. Each was sustained by a 
vision of restored unity and righteous sovereignty. Each was 
plotted against and persecuted by his friends and countrymen, 
and met their attacks with the sharp words of a spirit intensely 
sensitive. It was characteristic of both that they deliberately 
chose for the utterance of their strongest emotions forms that 
were difficult, complicated, artificial ;* that they rejected no 
word or image that did its work effectually, however mean 
or trivial it might seem to others. It is, at least, signifi- 
cant that there is no book in the whole Bible to which Dante 
turns so frequently, as if drawn by the secret spell of an un- 
conscious affinity, as to the Prophecy of Jeremiah. The 





* Compare Jeremiah’s use (1) of the acrostic structure in his Lamentations, 
passing in ch. iii. into a triplet of verses under each letter of the Hebrew alphabet ; 
and (2) of the Athbash, or cypher of an inverted alphabet, in which Sheshach in 
ch. xxv. 26, li. 41, became the equivalent of Babel, with Dante’s employment 
(1) of the complicated terza rima ; and (2) of enigmas like that of the ‘ Veltro’ in 
‘Infern.’ x. 101, and the p.v.x in ‘ Purgat.’ xxxiii. 45.’ 
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opening vision of the wolf, the panther, and the lion, with all 
its manifold meanings, ethical, spiritual, political, comes from 
the words in which the prophet had spoken (v. 6) of the army 
of the Chaldeans, interpreted as those words were by the exegesis 
of the Middle Ages. When ke is crushed to the ground by the 
death of his beloved Beatrice in the ‘ Vita Nuova,’ his sorrow 
utters itself in the opening words of the Lamentations. He takes 
the same words as the motto for a letter to the chief citizens of 
Florence, and long years afterwards for that which he addressed 
to the Cardinals at Avignon. He quotes from the prophet once 
again in his letters to Henry of Luxemburgh. We own that, as 
we trace his life, it helps us to understand that of his greater 
prototype, and when we endeavour to picture to ourselves the 
features and the expression of the prophet of Anathoth when he 
began his work in earliest youth, or when he was worn out 
before his time with sorrow and contention, there rises before us 
a pale, half-dreamy, half-fiery face, deepening from melan- 
choly to sternness, such as was traced by the pencil of Giotto or 
reproduced from the plaster-cast of Ravenna. 

It has been the tendency of many minds who follow Mazzini 
in his reverence for Dante to see in him one who was in 
another sense as a prophet, aiming at an ideal Italy which 
they, the patriots and republicans of our own time, are bent on 
realising, The language in which he speaks of Rome as the 
natural seat of sovereignty attracts those who are either ready to 
embark in the wildest enterprises to make themselves masters of 
that city, or look forward to possessing it, as the capital of Italy, 
from the slower process of internal decay and diplomatic com- 
binations. They deceive themselves, however, if they fancy that 
their dreams are as his dreams. No vision of a free Church in 
a free State entered into his hopes for the future of Italy. What 
he brooded over was the vision of a universal monarchy, a 
restored Roman Empire ruling over the human race by divine 
right, all kings and people doing homage to the Emperor. To 
the power of that monarch in things secular there was to be no 
limit. Side by side with that authority there was to be a 
spiritual despotism as absolute over the conscience and the 
intellect of men, chastising heresy and licence ; and to it in its 
own province, as the secular arm executing its behests, the 
Emperor himself was to be subordinate. How harmony was to 
be maintained, in what way the idea was to be realised, what 
was to happen when the two powers came into collision—about 
these details, he in the profound ideolatry of his nature, did not 
trouble himself. His boundary lines between the two powers 
might differ from those of the ecclesiastical rulers of his time ; om 
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might protest against the dotation of Constantine as polluting 
the purely spiritual authority of the pontiff and robbing the 
supreme civil power of a part of its territory and jurisdiction ; 
he might point the finger of scorn against the vices of individual 
pontiffs who had roused his antipathy, but the polity which he 
framed for himself was not less irrational and visionary than that 
which rested on Boniface’s analogy of the two lights set in the 
firmament of heaven. Could we think of it as ever becoming a 
historical reality, it would unite the worst evils of sacerdotalism 
and imperialism. 

It is no less idle to attempt to make of Dante a prophet of the 
freer thoughts which lay in the far future, a Reformer before the 
Reformation. Whatever condemnation he may pass on indi- 
vidual popes, there is no spirito antipapale, such as men have 
dreamt of, permeating his great poem. If he maintains that, not 
the traditions of the Church, but the Old and New Testaments 
are the ‘ fundamentum fidei, it is as against the Decretals, not as 
against the doctrinal systems of his time. In theological as in 
political thought he is essentially medlizval, behind the bolder 
thinkers of his age (such as Roger Bacon), rather than in advance 
of any. His Mariolatry is as passionate as that of Bernard. 
He limits the possibility of salvation to those who are members 
of the visible Church on earth. Even the gates of purgatory are 
closed to the noblest heathen and to unbaptised infants, The 
‘sweet Master’ who led his footsteps through the unseen world 
is to remain for ever ‘ senza speme’ in the yearnings of unsatis- 
fied desire. With him, as in the popular story embodied in the 
‘Golden Legend,’ Trajan is the one heathen who by the inter- 
cession of a saint has passed through the gates of Paradise. 
Dominic and Francis of Assisi and Bernard are his highest 
patterns of Christian excellence, Albert the Great and Aquinas 
his inexhaustible treasure-house of Christian wisdom, And 
accordingly he stands before us as a typical representative of that 
theology of the past in its evil as well as in its good.* There is a 
capacity for ecstatic devotion; an intense appreciation of the 
beauty of purity ; a profound sense of the soothing, purifying in- 
fluence of sacred music and song; a freedom from all sensuous 
thoughts of the blessedness of heaven, such as thrill, strengthen, 
ennoble us, But with this, and in a degree equally transcending 
what later centuries have known, there is the relentlessness, the 
ferocity, the cruelty, which were the special characteristic of medi- 
eval thought as well as of medieval action, The temptation 








* One exception may be noted in the Convito, 1v. 28, where he maintains that 
‘religion ’ is not confined to the followers of Benedict, or Francis, or Dominic ; 
that ‘a buona e vera religione si pud tornare in matrimonio stando, che Iddio non 
vuole religioso di noi se non il cuore.’ p 
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which lies before one who undertakes to be an interpreter of the 
divine judgments is at all times perilous, and in that age and with 
a character so intensely self-concentrated as was Dante’s, it was all 
but fatal. If in some cases, as in that of Brunetto Latini, we trace 
a struggle of emotion, and may ascribe the condemnation which 
he passes to a profound sense of righteousness, triumphing over 
personal emotions—yet, for the most part, his enemies become to 
him as God's enemies; those whom he places in the depths of 
Hell are the men who have thwarted and oppressed him in the 
political intrigues of Florence. With a remorseless fierceness 
which has hardly a parallel in literature (Tertullian’s magnifi- 
cent and terrible apostrophe, perhaps, comes nearest to it) he 
represents himself as beholding with satisfaction the torments of 
his friends and neighbours. He adds to their misery by taunts, 
mocks, false promises, and brutal cruelty.* Our flesh creeps as 
we read the words which betray a temper more utterly evil than 
any sin which he condemns. In another sense than that of 
which he dreamt he was indeed passing through an Inferno, 
knowing by a terrible experience, as a transition stage in his 
life, the evil passions which make the soul a hell. 

Happily, we may believe that it was only a transition stage. 
He commenced his great work in the midst of conflict; he 
continued and finished the first part of it in the early years 
of his exile. He gave it the strange name which has been 
the crux of commentators, because it began in darkness and 
horror and ended in the brightness of the blessed. Then the 
wounds were fresh and the smart keen, and the passions which 
they raised hot, and he vented his antipathies as we have seen. 
But by a happy parallelism, as time passed on, his plan led 
him away from the regions of dark horrors to those of purifi- 
cation and of joy, and the society of new friends tempered in 
some degree the bitterness of exile, and, like the blind king at 
Colonos, he had learnt the lesson of endurance and had gained 
the ‘stout heart’ that bears them with patience and serenity. 
Bursts of passion there might be, as we have seen, at moments 
of excitement, when new projects kindled wild hopes; but these 
were more transitory, and no longer found utterance in the same 
measure in his poem. There is, if we mistake not, a mystic sig- 
nificance, obviously intentional, in the fact, that each part of the 
great ‘Commedia’ ends with the self-same word, and the dif- 
ference in the context in which it stands illustrates the progress 
of which we have been speaking. When he leaves the gloom of 





_ * In the ‘Inferno,’ c. xxxiii., he had promised to open the frozen eyes of a soul 
in torment, if it told its story. The story is told, and then ’ 
‘I oped them not, 
For to cheat him was noble act and true.’. 
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Hell he notes with joy how he welcomed once more the lights 
that were set in the firmament :— 


‘E quindi uscimmo a riveder le stelle,’ 


The mere glimpse was joy. But they were then far off. After 
he has passed through the cleansing of Purgatory, they are more 
than a vision of beauty inaccessible. He himself is 


‘ Puro e disposto a salire alle stelle.’ 


Lastly, when he has been led through the mansions of the blessed 
ones, and there is given him a vision of the uncreated Glory in 
the Heaven of heavens, that is to him as 

*‘ L’amor che muove il sole e I altre stelle.’ . 


He has seen that and is satisfied.* 

With this we may well end. Many regions of enquiry lie 
spread out before us and tempt us to explore them: the relation 
of Dante to medieval science and to medieval art—the varying 
degrees in which his poem blends in one the elements of the 
artist, the scholar, and the mystic. We might be led to pass in 
review the translations in which the last few years have been so 
fruitful, and to note the excellencies and defects of each—the 
merits or demerits of the commentaries which in our own language, 
or in the poet’s own, or among the German critics, who here, as 
in other regions of literature, have distinguished themselves by 
the exhaustive completeness of their studies, have attempted to 
follow his thoughts through all their labyrinthine windings and to 
all their profoundest depths. But for the present, at least, we must 
refrain. It may be enough to record our conviction that there is 
yet room for another version, which shall be faithful alike to the 
form and spirit of the original ; for another commentary, which 
shall neither slur over difficulties, nor overcrowd with detail, nor 
import the thoughts of the nineteenth century into the poem of 
the fourteenth; but which, being in sympathy with the man and 
with the period, may help English readers to understand the 
relation of the one to the other, and so to estimate the greatness 
of the man who, in his lonely wanderings through the ‘avia 
Pieridum loca,’ was fashioned, in a far higher degree than he 
himself was conscious of, to be the representative poet—one might 
also say the prophet—of medieval Christendom. 


* It is right to note, though the above paragraph was in type before the writer 
became acquainted with the fact, that the thought expressed in it is brought out 
with admirable force by the Royal commentator whose translation has been 
referred to at the beginning of this article. 
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Art. VI.—1. Report, Minutes of Evidence, §c., of the Schools 
Inquiry Commission. 1868. 

2. The Education of the People: our weak Points and our 
Strength, Occasional Essays. By J.P. Norris, M.A., Canon 
of Bristol. Edinburgh, 1868. 

3. Principles of Education, §c. By the Author of ‘ Amy Her- 
bert,’ &c. London. 

4, Memoranda of the principal Points in the Constitution and 
Management of Alexandra College, Dublin. Belfast. 

5. The Coming Woman. Boston, United States, 1868. 


T ought to surprise no one that the air is thick with plans for 
female education. The rights and wrongs, the merits and 
defects, the present and the future of women, have taken posses- 
sion of the field. They fill our bluebooks, our magazines, our 
newspapers. Scientific gatherings, Revising Barristers’ Courts, 
the walls of Parliament, echo with the questions which they 
raise. One profession and trade after another is startled with the 
notes of intrusion. They are now invading our educational do- 
mains and laying claim to a treatment identical with that of men 
in schools and Universities. But though this rather sudden flutter 
and buzz may take us by surprise, there is nothing really strange 
in the phenomenon. The one sex is but following the other in 
the less sudden but equally pronounced development of ‘'pro- 
gress” which has been of late taking place. The female franchise 
comes to the front as soon as the arguments against household 
suffrage for men have broken down. When the franchise is given 
to ignorant men, how, it is said, can it be denied to educated 
women? The education of boys has only just ceased to be a 
mystery ; how can girls be any longer kept behind the lattice? 
The reform of the Universities has been in every one’s mouth 
for a long time; the women begin to think they must set an 
example themselves. Young men of the upper class have of late 
been so prominently before the public in physical and mental 
contests, that it is natural their sisters should think their turn 
has come. Then we have the great overpowering fact that we 
have considerably more than half a million of women in excess 
of men within these islands, the growth of popular literature, 
so much assisted by women, and the notoriety of Sisterhoods 
and ‘girls of the period’ to help us to account for the phe- 
nomenon. Whether we understand it or not, here, however, it 
is. Perhaps the most appreciable landmark of the change of 
tide may appear to some in the fact that the Laureate’s name 
figures in the list of promoters of the proposed ‘College for 
Women,’ 
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Women,’ framed after the most approved University pattern. His 
‘Princess,’ stillheld by some judges to be the best of his works, 
certainly formed for a quarter of a century the most solid barrier 
English wit had erected against the encroachments of the femme 
savante, It now only serves to measure the strength of the tide 
which has lifted the barrier from its moorings and left it far 
inland, 

In point of fact the question has advanced beyond the reach 
of banter. It must be dealt with on its merits. There will be 
absurdities enough in any such movement to tempt sarcasm— 
absurdities which a little ridicule will be very useful in checking ; 
but there is a sober earnestness about the movement which quietly 
passes over the jokes. We shall all be obliged to lend our best 
energies to the consideration of the problem how to place women 
on a level with the age in regard of education, Nor must we be 
deterred by the too often offensive enthusiasm of theorists or the 
self-interested advocacy of particular persons. 

The Bluebook at the head of our list will first demand our 
attention. The education of girls occupied a large part of the 
labours of the Royal Commissioners. -The novelty of this inves- 
tigation, the width of its range and its inevitable vagueness, 
suggest the use of it as a basis for the treatment of the whole ques- 
tion. The schools used by the higher classes of society are, indeed, 
scarcely touched in these pages; but the chief points raised affect 
them equally with their less pretentious sisters, and the arduous alti- 
tudes of the ‘higher education for women’ must be resolutely faced 
as much in reference to the one class of society as to the other. We 
may perhaps draw attention in this place to the peculiar value of the 
Reports of the Assistant Commissioners on the subject of female 
education, Visiting every part of the country, they had the 


_ advantage of hearing both sides of the momentous questions 


involved in the inquiry, and some of the most useful remarks 
will be found in the answers furnished by schoolmistresses and 
others to their papers ; whereas the ladies selected for examination 
by the Commissioners seem to have belonged almost entirely to 
one school of thought, what may be called without offence ‘ the 
advanced school,’ and the Commissioners themselves exhibit, if 
we may say so, no inconsiderable bias in that direction. The 
result is, that the Report itself does not leave the impression that 
you have fairly heard both sides of the female-education question. 
On one main point the Commissioners have certainly proved 
their case, The Grammar schools for boys, though so seriously 
abused in numerous'cases as to form the ground for issuing this 
Commission, have nevertheless kept alive a higher standard of 
education in our country than exists in any other. No such 
schools 
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schools have kept the education of girls above low-water mark 
A good and cheap education for the lower-middle class—we must 
apologise for using this painful nomenclature, but really there is 
no choice—is rare enough for boys; it scarcely exists at all for 
girls. The Universities have worked with Grammar schools in 
educating teachers of boys; but there has been no such aid for 
girls. When we add to this the consideration of the intrinsic 
difficulties of the case as regards home, and the future for which 
girls are to be educated, it will not surprise us to learn from the 
Report that there is almost everything to be done before we can 
roll away from our land a great reproach. The faults in girl- 
training with which parents of the upper class are so painfully 
familiar are found in the class below, and still more, of course, 
in the schools where the daughters of our small tradesmen and 
farmers are educated, in a greatly exaggerated form. The sacrifice 
of everything else to ‘accomplishments,’ and the pitiful character 
of those ‘ accomplishments’ when acquired—the poverty of the 
French, the worthlessness of the music, the absence of any 
training and strengthening of the mind, the miserably deficient 
school-books, the waste of time and energy in consequence of 
bad methods of teaching, and the inefficiency of the teachers 
(with some brilliant exceptions)—all this is transparent in every 
part of these voluminous documents, and is not denied by the 

persons concerned. 
It is indeed touching to observe the simplicity and candour 
with which failure is acknowledged in many quarters ; as it is 
ually touching, though somewhat diverting too, to read how 
the first advances of these ‘ heralds of progress’ were received by 
the fluttered mistresses when their secure repose was first startled 
by the Assistant Commissioners, as by something dropped from 
the clouds. Was it quite wise to put this delicate task into the 
hands of so many young Fellows of Colleges fresh from the Uni- 
versity, and knowing little more about girls than they could 
gather from novels? Possibly, however, it was a stroke of cun- 
ning. The experienced married man might have been received 
with still more suspicion, It was, at least, a fair challenge. 
Indignant at first, softening little by little, and then giving way 
with true feminine frankness, the ladies yielded up their secrets 
only to the most captivating of the knights; while in the case of 
other Assistant Commissioners, whether from too great abrupt- 
ness, or a little extra priggishness, which we must say is rather 
apparent in most of them, the ladies steadfastly bit their lips and 
kept silence. Like the typical monkeys, who, the negroes say, 
will not speak for fear they should be made to work, a Spartan 
resolution sustained many a martyr to the last. The sacred cause 
might 
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might be damaged by others, but not by them. In one great 
district of England scarcely any answers were returned to the 
formidable papers issued by the Commission; in others not 
half the mistresses sent answers. But itavailed not. There were 
traitors in the camp. The more efficient schools were only too 
willing to be advertised. Quite information enough has been 
obtained to afford materials for a complete judgment. 

We have stated the matter a little jocosely ; but, in truth, the 
reticent mistresses had a great deal to say for themselves. And 
this brings us to the grounds on which it seems probable the 
Commissioners will be arraigned by the public for not taking 
a sufficiently large view of the matter in hand. These were 
all, with scarcely any exceptions, private schools; no one had 
the least right to inquire into their affairs. Prima facie it 
was an act of gross impertinence, as many of the ladies hinted 
in tolerably plain language; though for a great public object 
the intrusion was not only justifiable but wise. But did not 
this shrinking from publicity —this vehement claim to be 
allowed to continue ‘ private, limited, and unassuming ’—suggest 
some obvious thoughts which might have balanced the con- 
fident statements of the ‘intellectual’ party? After all, with 
all its defects, the English people have become what they are 
under this state of things. Perhaps there are compensations, 
Perhaps there is more in this notion of a ‘ home life,’ of ‘a moral 
training rather than an intellectual,’ than the Commissioners have 
admitted. Perhaps there is more difference between boys and 
girls than they have allowed. Perhaps parents are even better 
judges of what their daughters ought to be in their own class of 
life than these somewhat doctrinaire authorities. Perhaps the 
relative position of the men to whom these daughters are destined 
to be married—and far more of them marry than in the upper 
class—is more a matter for private than public consideration. 
However strongly the case is made out for a need of improve- 
ment, most people will think that there is an equally strong case 
for proceeding with the utmost caution, for interfering as little as 
possible with the most tender side of our English susceptibilities, 
our home life, and for adapting our plans so that they shall infuse 
the spirit we desire gradually and almost imperceptibly. 

Such views are represented by a very large number of persons, 
male and female, in these pages, under phrases like the following : 
‘ A girl’s character ought to be different from a boy’s; the educa- 
tion which is well calculated to form the character of the one 
may actually injuré that of the other.’ ‘The proper sphere of 
woman is to be dependent and domestic.’ ‘The less girls are 
brought before the public the better.’ ‘The chief thing — 
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class schools want is a system of training mistresses, such as 
Whitelands and Salisbury so admirably supply for the National 
schools.’ However, in the eyes of some, deserving of scorn 
and neglect, these, we suspect, are the principles and ideas which 
represent the convictions of the nation. The Commissioners are 
eloquent on the ‘ grave and radical misconceptions’ entertained 
of the proper qualifications for married life, the idea of ‘ mere 
gentleness and amiability’ as the proper object of cultivation. 
Of course such notions are inadequate. Badly-taught schools are 
a very unsatisfactory preparation for married life; but it is 
scarcely fair to parade this view as the alternative to the sugges- 
tions made by the witnesses whose opinions are endorsed in the 
Report, The Commissioners do, indeed, guard themselves from 
adopting totidem verbis the doctrines of the ‘advanced school ; 
they are so far guilty of heresy as to suggest that there may be a 
difference between boys and girls after sixteen years of age ; they 
approve of day schools rather than boarding schools, on the ground 
of the amount of home life they imply ; and they are cruel enough 
to say that they believe the statement of the defects in the educa- 
tion of grown-up women of the upper class to be exaggerated. 
They even conclude by enunciating the wise and moderate senti- 
ment that the difficulty really rests very much with the parents, 
and that we must look for redress to the gradual improvement of 
society. But, we take it, the ‘ female pioneers of progress’ will 
give them full absolution for these peccadilloes, The Report is 
substantially in favour of their school. If its practical sugges- 
tions are put in execution, the ‘coming woman’ will soon be a 
reality. 

We proceed to illustrate these remarks, but it will help us to 
see our way if we glance for a moment at the principles which 
must at bottom guide the investigation. Let us ask ourselves, 
What do we aim at? What do we want in the woman whea 
we have educated her? We all admit that her intellectual 
training should be good and thorough of its kind, and that 
much requires to be done before that result is attained ; but the 
proportion which intellectual culture is to bear in the compound 
is not so easily settled. Nor can we pretend to settle it. We 
can only state the facts of the case, and suggest the importance 
of principles as a guide to practice. We shall make no apology 
for quoting a woman on a woman’s question, and one who has 
long ago established a right to be heard :— 

‘This idea,’ says Miss Sewell,* ‘of making a boy’s attainments the 
standard by which to measure the girl’s is indeed obviously unfair. . . 





* «Principles of Education,’ vol. ii. p, 290. N 
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Not one girl in a hundred would be able to work up the subjects 
required for an Indian Civil Service examination in the way which 
boys do. Her health would break down under the effort: and health 
is the obstacle which, even under the most favourable circumstances, 
must stand in the way of a girl’s acquiring the intellectual strength 
which at this age is so invaluable to a boy. He has been tossed about 
in the world, left in a great measure to his own resources, and been 
inured to constant physical exertion. He has been riding and boating 
and playing at cricket, and both body and mind have been roused to 
energy ; and so, when he comes to study, he has a sense of power 
which acts mentally as well as physically, and enables him to grasp 
difficulties and master them. The girl, on the contrary, has been 
guarded from over-fatigue, subject to restrictions with regard to cold 
and heat and hours of study, seldom trusted away from home, allowed 
only a small share of responsibility ;—not with any wish to thwart 
her inclinations, but simply because, if she is not thus guarded, if she 
is allowed to run the risks which to the boy are a matter of indiffer- 
ence, she will probably develop some disease which, if not fatal, will 
at any rate be an injury to her for life. The question of health must 
be a primary consideration with all persons who undertake to educate 
girls, It will be a perpetual interruption to their plans for study and 
meital improvement, but it is one which can never be put aside. 
Parents in private, and the intellectual world in public, will demand 
that girls should be brought forward and taught all that an age, which 
makes intellect its idol, thinks fit to require, and the attempt to satisfy 
them must be met in one of two ways; either by the over-mental 
exertion which ends in a break-up of health, or by a superficial intel- 
lectual show which resembles actual knowledge and moral power only 
as the veneered table resembles solid wood.’ 


~ In expressing an opinion exactly contrary to the above as to the 
difference between male and female education necessitated by 
health, the Commissioners fortify themselves by evidence which 
they seem to consider satisfactory. May we not appeal with the 
utmost confidence from the Commissioners and their witnesses 
to the only true judges in this court, the mothers of England, 
and ask them which is true? It is the absence of a due apprecia- 
tion of this main condition of the problem which forms the most 
marked feature in the Report, The whole tenour of it proceeds on 
the supposition of the equality of the sexes, or at least a similarity 
which is not distinguishable from equality ; and in order to remedy 
acknowledged defects in female education, it recommends plans 
which do not take into account the real difference between boys 
and girls, Thus it traces much of the bad teaching in girls’ 
schools, bad teachers as well as bad results, to the fact of their 
being in general so small, and applies the experience of large 
boys’ schools and of certain large girls’ schools to prove the 
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advantage of the latter. But it only takes one side of this question. 
We take the liberty of again quoting from Miss Sewell :*— 


‘The aim of education is to fit children for the position of life whici. 
they are hereafter to occupy. Boys are to be sent out into the worid, 
to buffet with its temptations, to mingle with bad and good, to govern 
and direct. The school is the type of the life they are hereafter to 
lead. Girls are to dwell in quiet homes, amongst a few friends; 
to exercise a noiseless influence, to be submissive and retiring. There 
is no connexion between the bustling mill-wheel life of a large school 
and that for which they are supposed to be preparing 


Again :— 


‘ A boy’s mind is not so easily sullied asa girl’s. Indiscriminate com- 
panionship may with the former have an injurious effect for the time, 
but it does not leave the same lasting stain as with the latter. Unde- 
sirable knowledge is not an equal shock to the moral nature. If a 
girl’s natural delicacy and modesty are wounded by intercourse with 
those who have learnt evil, of which she has hitherto been ignorant, 
the scars of the wound remain for years, and the conversation of one 
hour will leave its stamp upon the memory for life. And so also the 
spirit of independence and determination, the conflict of opinion, the 
roughnesses even of a large school are congenial to a boy’s nature; 
they are utterly opposed to that of a girl. There is an element of 
good in these things, but when applied to girls the evil preponderates. 
Strong-minded, or, in other words, masculine women are no doubt 
useful in their generation; but we may desire to be delivered from 
them asa race. And yet further—there is amongst boys, especially 
at public schools, a recognition of the world’s opinion, a traditionary 
honour which acts as a check to the pettiness, the deceit, and frivolity 
that too often characterise assemblies of girls. Boys sin more openly 
but less meanly than girls. . . Girls in a large school may for months 
carry on a course of deceit which may injure them for life, and no one 
will be the wiser. . . Many other evils (of large schools) might be 
adduced, but public opinion, though in this case often exhibited in the 
form of prejudice which can give no reason for its decision, is for the 
most part enlisted on the same side; and therefore the subject does 
not need to be enforced further. The best that can be said for the 
opposite view of the question is, that large schools are generally 
cheaper than those with limited numbers; and that it is hard that 
women who have to labour in the arduous vocation of teaching should 
not make a full profit by it.’ 


These sensible remarks must commend themselves to all un- 
prejudiced persons. Instead of encouraging the formation of large, 
we ought rather to devise methods of improving the small schools. 
Common sense would say :—‘ Do not apply the mere intellectual 
argument too exclusively—do not gather your examples from the 


* «Principles of Education,’ vol, ii. p. 219. 
case 
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case of boys—do not look too much to the political economy of 
the question, the inducements for mistresses to enrich themselves 
and for parents to obtain cheapness—but approach the subject on 
all sides, believing that the instincts of parents are the very voice 
of God, the very wisdom of antiquity, to which wise legislators 
should most exceedingly dread doing violence.’ 

Again, it is evident that in order to remedy the proved evils 
of existing schools it is highly desirable that some sort of exami- 
nation should be available. We shall all admit this. Of course 
even ‘ Liberal’ Commissioners do not propose such an invasion 
of the liberties of the subject as a compulsory examination of 
private schools would involve; they only lay down rules and 
principles for public or semi-public schools, and trust that the 
example will spread to others, which will by degrees avail 
themselves of the same machinery. But in nothing will the 
opposite views of this question be more apparent than in the 
manner in which it is proposed to bring such examinations to 
bear upon girls, The University of Cambridge has, as we all 
know, set the example of applying the ‘Local Examinations,’ 
which have some years existed for’ boys, to girls; and its 
example is being followed by the Scotch Universities. Oxford 
has, however, preferring to see the example tried first by others, 
hesitated to follow suit. But the ‘Report’ unhesitatingly gives its 
approval of the course pursued by Cambridge (pp. 554, 555). 
Now, when we turn to the earlier pages of this ‘ Report,’ where it 
deals with the whole question of the Local Examinations in 
the case of boys, we find the Commissioners acknowledging that 
the local investigations conducted by their Assistant Commis- 
sioners prove the result to be eminently unsatisfactory. The 
Reports of Messrs. Bryce, Giffard and Green, especially that of 
the former, convey with accuracy the impression produced on the 
masses of practical and yet cultivated men who have watched 
the working of the plan on the spot; and the Commissioners 
sum up the evidence by stating that the present system is ‘ (1) too 
expensive and (2) too severe; (3) that too small a number of 
candidates is sent in by each school; (4) that the attention of 
masters is drawn off to a few picked boys; and (5) that the 
Universities do not co-operate’ (pp. 532-5). 

As to the first point, the holding of examinations only at certain 
centres makes the journey, the living at the place of examination, 
and the fee, a too expensive process for the middle classes of society ; 
and, indeed, ‘quite exclusive for schools of the third grade’ (p. 533). 
The Commissioners seem to prove the second point. As to the 
third and fourth, they prove that, out of 1046 schools examined 
by the two Universities, no less than 990 have sent up during 
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the last three years fewer than six boys apiece each year, while 
‘the great majority of schools did not obtain as many as three 
in the three years.’ ‘It follows that in the vast majority of cases 
these examinations are not examinations of the schools at all.’ 
Thus they ‘tend to direct the attention of the master, not to his 
school, but to the cleverest of his scholars, and are, therefore, 
temptations to neglect all those whom he believes it to be im- 
possible to prepare for passing the examinations, It is said that 
special cramming of selected boys is sometimes practised with 
success.” (This very notorious fact is rather mildly put.) ‘ Mr. 
Bryce and Mr. Giffard report that for this reason success in these 
examinations is not a safe guide to enable the parents to dis- 
tinguish good schools from bad, . . . The evidence on this point 
is too general to leave any doubt that the complaint is founded 
on fact’ (p. 534). The fifth cause of failure is notorious. The 
Commissioners believe, however, that the system may be made 
efficient, chiefly by the simple expedient of examining whole 
classes, and not selected boys. On this we will give no opinion, 
merely remarking that the system cannot remain where it is, and 
that some immediate action must be taken by the two Univer- 
sities. 

But it is remarkable, and very much to our present purpose, 
to note, that while the system as it is, is thus condemned 
wholesale for boys, the experiment of using it as it is for girls, is 
highly commended. No doubt the immediate result of any sort of 
stimulant will be at first to awaken life and encourage emula- 
tion. No doubt those witnesses who aver that the effects have 
been already beneficial thoroughly believe what they say. There 
was but one chorus of the same sort as regarded the boys till 
quite lately. But the evils now brought to light in the one case 
cannot but be, in reality, equally evils in the other; and if the 
whole thing is pronounced to require remodelling, it is an odd time 
to choose to make the experiment, with the same instrument, in a 
fresh field. But over and above the evils of the system for boys, there 
is the peculiar evil as regards girls, that they cannot but suffer 
from the excitement of being carried off from school to these local 
centres for examination; that their quick, lively nature is not 
the better for, and certainly does not require, the spur of this 
system of emulation; and that such publicity is wholly foreign 
to what English parents desire for their girls. It is true that 
the ‘Report’ accepts with approval the Cambridge plan of mode- 
rating these evils by not publishing the lists, and not arranging 
the successful candidates'in order of merit. But can any one 
really think such precautions meet the case? Though the names 
of the girls are not published, must not the fact of their having 
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been selected, and successful in examination, be known to a great 
many people, and must not this have very much the same 
effect? It is impossible, in fact, to avoid the conclusion, with 
all this before us, that the recommendations of the Commission 
as to applying the present Local Examinations to girls are 
founded on the principles which we have already combated. 
They are made because they involve the recognition of the 
principle of the equality of the sexes as regards capacity and 
scope of education; because, in short, they are a long step in 
the direction of treating girls precisely like boys. Indeed, there 
is no secret made upon the subject. It is avowed.* 

How, then, should the principle of Examination be applied ? 
It may be answered, without hesitation, that the schools them- 
selves must be inspected, and not selected girls, either on the 
spot or at a distance. A system which would enable schools to 
place themselves voluntarily under inspection and examination 
by recognised external authority might gradually elevate all 
female education, Every species of publicity affecting indi- 
viduals should be avoided ; the general state of the school being 
alone reported, as in the case of the existing schools under 
the Privy Council. Inspectors should be selected with the 
greatest care, and, as we find recommended by the high authority 
of the Archbishop of York and Mr. Norris, by a special Board 
for the purpose, chosen from amongst those who have made 
female education their peculiar study ; or, which would probably 
be quite sufficient, the examination papers might be sent down 
by this Board to each school simultaneously in a particular 
district, a committee of ladies superintending the local arrange- 
ments, The results might be printed with numbers instead of 
names, and thus the condition of any school could be ascertained 
at a glance. This is in substance the plan recommended by 
Mr. Norris, from whom we cannot forbear quoting some reasons 
for preferring a special Board ¢ :-— 





* Few people who know the facts can refuse to endorse the opinion of Miss F. 
Martin, the head of Bedford College School (London), that the Local Examinations 
for girls and women ‘ foster vanity,’ and that ‘ vanity is used as the great motive 
for inducing girls to go up for these examinations. —(Vol. v. p. 683.) ‘Those 
who have had experience as teachers are not sure that the best training for boys 
would be the best, or even good, for girls, and they fear that the examinations and 
certificates which would show that a girl had been well instructed might make 
education in its true sense difficult if not impossible. The moral and religious 
training of women means the moral and religious training of the human race; 
they think that it cannot be fostered by an examination and a certificate, 
ought not to be sacrificed to a little more or less of mental culture.’—(p. 685.) 
Other witnesses while vehemently approving of the Local Examinations for girls, 
admit that they are far more er for the schools and the mistresses than for 
the selected girls themselves. 

t ‘The Efueation of the People,’ p. 167. 
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‘There remains the more difficult question, Who should be tho 
Examiner? Before this question is answered, there is a consideration 
of the highest importance which should be taken into account. Those 
who have not been much experienced in examinations may not be alto- 
gether aware how universally, how inevitably the examination reacts on 
the studies of those examined. This necessary tendency of examinations 
constitutes at once their great value and their great danger. Not only 
does the Board of Examiners tend to become a sort of council of 
reference for the guidance of teachers, but the character of their ques- 
tions one year will certainly influence the character of the studies 
during the next. If they happen to give prominence to any one 
branch of knowledge in their papers of questions, that branch of know- 
ledge will receive increased attention on the part of the teachers ; if they 
happen to omit, or to touch very slightly, any one subject of instruc- 
tion, that subject will be neglected. The experience of the Inspectors 
of Schools and the experience of the University Local Examiners (we 
might add all examining experience whatsoever) proves this unmis- 
takably. Now this inevitable tendency throws a very heavy responsi- 
bility upon those who shall undertake to conduct these examinations 
of girls. Whether they wish it or no, they will be influencing and 
modifying girls’ education—at least girls’ studies—all over the country. 

. . . To whom will the teachers, to whom will the nation, entrust 
with confidence the determination of these problems ?’ 


After pronouncing against the Universities as utterly unac- 
quainted, especially the junior Fellows of Colleges, with girls 
and their requirements, and as a machine never intended to be 
put to this use, he goes on as follows :— 

‘ But, seriously, do the women of England desire that the course of 
girls’ study should be altogether assimilated to that of boys? And at 
the risk of weariness it must be repeated that every subject omitted in 
this examination will more or less go to the wall in consequence ; 0 
that it will be of no avail for parents or teachers to say, “ You will not 
be examined in needlework, nor in vocal music, nor in domestic eco- 
nomy, but we wish you not to remit your attention to these subjects 


during the year.” Assimilated more and more the two courses will’ 


inevitably be, if one and the same Board of Examiners undertake 
both. And is this what the nation wishes? . . . Let the two organi- 
sations be distinct for fear of forcing into one groove what nature 
meant to be in two.’—p. 170. 


This Council of persons ‘such as the nation would trust, 
would be unpaid, and would appoint a sub-committee of 
examiners, paid by fees, the Council determining subjects, revis- 
ing questions, and superintending the whole. ‘ Do not tie them 
down,’ says Mr. Norris, ‘ with too stringent regulations at first; 
but let the thing grow like a plant, gathering and assimilating 
the nourishment of experience and of criticism as it goes on’ 
(p. 171). It is the more desirable that these views should ” 
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noticed as publicly as possible in consequence of Mr. Forster’s 
Bill. Should the scheme there advocated become law, we 
are in danger, judging from the ‘Report’ on which the Bill is 
founded, of witnessing the very oat caus which the above 
remarks are intended to guard, viz., the single and identical 
machinery for the examination of boys and girls. It may super- 
sede, and perhaps with advantage, the present clumsy and in- 
adequate method of Local Examinations; but it will never 
command the confidence of the country, and it will certainly 
act very injuriously on the institutions it proposes to serve. 
After all, however, we must not attach too much im- 
portance to examinations. There is every reason to fear that 
the great mass of our girls’ schools would not put themselves 
under ‘any system of the sort, however perfect. ‘I give satisfac- 
tion to my employers,’ says in effect many a mistress in reply to 
her tormentors ; ‘ and I don’t know what more I need.’ No one with 
a grain of common sense would dream of interfering with private 
arrangements, nor would the country stand it. And, as we have 
seen, no system of examination which is to be part of a public 
scheme can altogether avoid what by hypothesis we wish to 
avoid, the effect of publicity on individual girls. We see nothing 
then that will be really effective on a large scale except a gradual 
improvement of schoolmistresses. How this is to be put in 
motion opens out a large subject, the education of women as 
distinguished from girls, the ‘higher education,’ of which we 
are now hearing so much. Supposing some large and sys- 
tematic scheme of educating middle and upper-class teachers 
can be set on foot, is there good reason to believe that all the 
main difficulties will gradually disappear? We believe there is. 
That it will be a gradual process is its greatest merit. The 
chief fault of the ‘advanced school’ is its hasty resolution to 
amend all defects off-hand. Such reforms are never permanent, 
for they rudely rend and tear the whole fabric of social life. If 
certificated mistresses and governesses could be procured as 
easily as they can for the National schools, no one would employ 
any one else. The present evil of female teachers setting up a 
school or offering themselves for governesses without any special 
training or qualification, would disappear. The daughter used to 
comforts and independence, suddenly bereaved, the widow left to 
struggle as she may with life, the wife of the ruined tradesman— 
this class of incompetent persons would by degrees cease to be 
teachers. Teaching would be recognised as a liberal and digni- 
fied profession, for which every aspirant must be regularly and 
thoroughly prepared ; charlatans would be at once deterred or 
detected ; and the whole level of English girlhood and woman- 
Vol. 126.—No. 252. 21 hood 
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hood would in no long time be greatly elevated. It will some 
day be thought astonishing that we could ~o on so long without 
establishing a system of this sort. 

Perhaps nothing brings this need more immediately home to 
those who have the power to assist the required organisation so 
much as the universal experience in private families with refer- 
ence to modern governesses. Most families of girls in the 
upper class of society, and a large proportion of the class below, 
are taught at home, There are many reasons why this is pre- 
ferable where possible. The ‘school-girl’ type is not a favourite 
one in good English society. ‘The mischief learnt so often 
at school is only too well known. School is after all a make- 
shift. Home is the school intended by nature. There are many 
reasons why we are obliged to adopt a system for boys which is 
really artificial, but these reasons do not apply in the case. of girls 
under ordinary circumstances, and where there are more than one in 
afamily. The parents and the governess are the proper superinten- 
dents and teachers, the sisters the proper schoolfellows. Where 
there are no companions, or where peculiar circumstances make it 
necessary, the school must be tried; and then, very naturally, 
povenss seek out the ‘homes’ which so disgust the Commissioners. 

e ‘finishing’ school, for the almost adult young lady, is not in- 
deed an uncommon institution, flourishing, as the Assistant Com- 
missioners tell us, very unsatisfactorily, chiefly in London, Brighton, 
Clifton, and one or two other watering-places. But the need for 
home governesses is the one prevailing experience, and the one 
educational fact which most tries the patience of all concerned. 
Of course there are some admirable teachers among this class ; 
but happy is the family where, after trying a dozen or so, such a 
person is discovered. The most excellent testimonials are pro- 
duced, the references are unexceptionable ; but somehow or other 
a month is sufficient to show that the lady has had no training. 
She may know some one thing very tolerably, or even more, but 
her inaptitude for imparting what she knows makes it almost 
useless, or the gaps in her repertory are so profound that it is felt 
to be quite impossible to keep her; or, as constant changing 
is felt to be so prejudicial to the girls, she is, perhaps, kept 
dragging on until the startling results of her failure become 
too apparent to play with any longer. In the mean time this 
has been bad work for the young ladies. Nor is the difficulty 
really evaded by sending them to school. For one good there 
are dozens of bad schools. The same want of trained teachers 
affects them also, The few really good head-mistresses make 
this complaint universally. 

The extremely low salaries given to female teachers perpetuates 
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this state of things, which state of things to some extent itself 
excuses the niggard custom. People naturally say :—why should I 
give a large sum for so imperfect an instrument? There is some 
truth in this excuse of course; but it is absolutely certain that 
great mischief is done by the very inadequate notion generally 
entertained of the value of the services of a really good governess. 
At this moment there is a family of the highest rank in the 
nobility, where 1007. a year is considered a sufficient salary for 
a governess who is equal to the very best of her class, who has 
several of the daughters under her care, and who is spoken of 
by the family as a ‘ perfect treasure’! She ought to be receiving 
3007. or 4007. a year at least; but her employers have never 
thought of this. They know that 100/. a year is considered the 
salary of a good governess, and they take it as a matter of 
course that they should give no more. A system of thorough 
training and certificates, which would give confidence to em- 
ployers, would go far to remove this evil. The superior teachers 
would be known, and would command their own price; the 
inferior ones would have something mote to show than they have 
now, and would at any rate cease to feel that they ought to be 
paid as well as the others; all parties would gain, teachers and | 
taught, parents and schools. 

There is very little organization as yet of any regular and 
satisfactory method of training teachers for the upper and 
middle classes, The only institutions of the sort (though there 
are some others on a small scale) noticed by the Commis- 
sioners, are Queen’s and Bedford Colleges in London, where 
a large proportion of the pupils attend Lectures with a view 
to obtaining certificates as teachers. These Colleges are spoken 
of in the above ‘Report’ in the highest terms. Queen’s Col- 
lege is distinguished from its younger sister by its connexion 
with the Church of England. Many distinguished clergy- 
men, with the present Archbishop of Dublin, when Dean of 
Westminster, at their head, and some well-known laymen, have 
assisted its progress from the first. Bedford College was founded 
more lately, and on a different system. At that institution there 
is a more limited range of subjects taught (vol. v. p. 679) for the 
purpose of encouraging a greater thoroughness in the work, and 
what distinguishes it still more, there is no religious instruction 
given there. A school is attached to each, on which the young 
ladies try their ‘’prentice hands.’ - They are under the control of 
ladies, assisted by a mixed committee ; and gentlemen of emi- 
nence in their various departments give lectures on a wide 
range of subjects. The rivalry between the sister colleges is 
not perhaps a bad thing. They hold much the same relative 
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position to one another as the old English Universities to the 
new, the one considering the religious element indispensable, 
the other, which will thus be more acceptable to many dissenting 
families, leaving the matter to be dealt with as it may, outside 
the walls of the College. It is notable, however, that one of 
the lady-examinees before the Commission, who has taken a 
chief part in the establishment and government of Bedford 
College, admits that ‘she greatly regrets’ the absence of reli- 
gious instruction, but still ‘thinks we are right,’ for this curious 
reason :—that ‘secular instruction is not necessarily evil ; sectarian 
would be so’ (vol. v. p. 707). While on this point we may 
also notice that the Commissioners observe ‘ that a larger 
number of girls’ schools profess to be Church of England schools 
than of boys’ schools’ (vol. i. p. 540). This general con- 
nexion of English women with the Church is also recognised in 
the scheme of the proposed ‘ College for Women,’ where ‘the 
students will on Sundays attend the parish church ;’ ‘no restraint, 
however, being placed upon Nonconformists.’ This, so far as it 
goes, is.as it should be, Whatever we may think about the 
education of young men in regard of the ‘religious difficulty,’ 
we are justly sensitive about our girls and women. With them, 
if any where, the salt which keeps our nature from corrupting 
must be kept from losing its savour. The Church must still 
be considered as claiming them, with such exemptions as may be 
necessary for combination with those who, in the early stages of 
a training system, cannot find their place in the only satisfac- 
tory manner, a denominational arrangement. Those who feel 
it to be a sine qua non that the religious element should be, not 
only not put out of sight in a ‘regrettable’ manner, but made 
a part of all training, and who, having no faith in the education 
of children apart from religion, have still less ina similar training 
for educators themselves, will doubtless withhold their confi- 
dence unless this is secured. Nor, to judge by the words of 
the Commissioners, does there seem any sufficient reason why it 
should not be definitely secured. 

But to return to these existing institutions. They are very far 
from meeting the wants of the day. They are more ‘Schools 
than Colleges.’ The students do not, as a rule, remain to the 
age at which ‘the higher education’ can be successfully 
given. Nor are the certificates, bestowed by the College itself 
on leaving, thought to hold a sufficiently high value, Those 
who have gone with us hitherto, who perceive the need of 
some great improvement in female teachers, and who feel they 
cannot expect much from the examinations of schools, still 
less of particular girls, must therefore be willing to go with 
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us a little further, and consider the best mode of extending 
to a much larger number what has been shown to work well 
with afew. There are two principal methods of extension, These 
small London Colleges are chiefly, but not entirely, on the 
‘Professorial’ system, The students, with few exceptions, lodge 
elsewhere, and resort to the College for lectures. The Tutorial 
system—we are using the words which have been consecrated 
by University use—is but little developed. Now it is possible 
either to develop this Professorial system exclusively, or to esta- — 
blish a full Tutorial system with some infusion of the Profes- 
sorial. In fact, we very naturally come across the old question 
of choice between the Continental method of Universities for 
men, and the English, as understood at Oxford and Cambridge. 
The first, the exclusively Professorial method, is already under 
trial in several places, Edinburgh, Dublin, Liverpool, &c., and, 
it seems, is shortly to be organised in London. The other is 
the plan of the proposed College for Women lately advocated 
by some experienced and distinguished persons of both sexes, 
approved by the School Inquiry Commissioners, and eloquently 
expounded by Miss Emily Davies in the ‘ Contemporary Review.’ 
There is the further subject of discussion, whether these schemes 
are advisable only as a means of training professed teachers, or 
whether they are to subserve the purpose of giving a quasi- 
University education to all who choose to avail themselves of 
it, and thus, as Miss Davies quotes from one of the Assistant 
Commissioners, raising female education ‘by teaching not only 
all the actual, but all the possible teachers, that is, women at 
large.’ 

Of the last two alternatives, as regards the College, the first 
is that which was most prominently put forth in the original 
scheme above mentioned, to which the Commissioners have 
given in their adhesion, though the other was also recognised. 
Such an institution ‘would not only be eagerly welcomed by the 
higher class of teachers, but would also be made use of by many 
other young women, having no definite object in view other than 
that of self-improvement’ (‘ Memorial,’ &c., ‘ Report,’ &c., vol. ii. 
p- 194). The latter view of the question is that which Miss 
Davies herself, the Secretary to the ladies who promoted the 
Memorial, chiefly enlarges upon, and it is that which comes most 
generally before the public in a popular form. 

Now, as we know, the ladies always get what they have made 
up their minds to have; and as they seem determined to have 
this College, a College ‘intended to be a dependency, a living 
branch of Cambridge, aiming at no higher position than, say, 
that of Trinity College,’ it would be quite a waste of paper to 
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attempt to oppose it, even if we wished ever so much to do so, 
A College of some sort there will be, no doubt. Whether it will 
attain to ‘no higher position than Trinity College, Cambridge,’ 
or whether it will fall at all lower in its standard of attainments 
and public reputation, we will not be rash enough to prophesy ; 
nor would it be polite. Let us suppose that it is built, endowed, 
filled, and taught, its female tutors clothed in their academical 
costume, its male professors from Cambridge, ‘though it is not 
intended to limit the choice of teachers to that University,’ in full 
career, its girl-under-graduates ‘drawn to the College by a real 
desire for improvement, not driven there by fashion or by their 
parents and guardians, and therefore the élite of their class,’ only 
entered on the books after an ‘ entrance-examination,’ each enjoying 
the luxury of a ‘small sitting-room to herself, where she will be 
free to study undisturbed, and to enjoy at her discretion the com- 
panionship of friends of her own choice,’ while she meets her 
fellow-students (not at a chapel, for there is to be no chaplain), 
but at family prayers, at lectures, and at ‘active games, not too 
violent and straining, but amusing enough to be a real distrac- 
tion,’ and abjures the charms of ‘society,’ which she relegates to 
‘the vacations, under the guardianship of her mother.’ 

The practical question is, whether this sweet Arcadian picture 
is one which fits in with the fundamental notions and instincts of 
our social life, not gay butterfly life, nor mere Beeotian animal 
life, but wise, cultivated, gentle, modest English life of that 
highest kind to which the ultimate appeal lies, and will lie; 
whether, when applied to women in general and extended, as it 
would be if a single College failed to meet the demand, this 
‘University education’ would produce the kind of woman that 
we should wish as the representative of the nineteenth-century 
English lady. This must of course be a matter of opinion. It 
is impossible to deny that there are already, and, as cultivation 
becomes more general, that there always will be, a certain num- 
ber of young women, and, still more, of women no longer young, 
whose mental needs demand a higher course of study than is 
given at the best girls’ schools, or is easily pursued under ordinary 
circumstances at home. For these a College, or a system of 
Lectures in towns, will no doubt offer peculiar advantages. There 
is also something in the saying so often applied as a stimulant to 
the other sex—that powers and aspirations would not be given 
without a purpose, and that their very existence points out the 
duty of cultivation. But the question is larger than this. We 
have to consider the whole complex phenomena of life, the rela- 
tions between the sexes, the formation of the whole character of 
the woman, the difference between men and women which we 
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have already touched upon in speaking of boys and girls. A 
great deal of this is much more easily felt than expressed; a 
great deal had better not be expressed; but we cannot think the 
strong prevailing instinct amongst our people which declares 
against the ‘ University-woman’ quite deserving of the contempt 
poured upon it by Miss Davies, Miss Becker, and their class. 

It is, no doubt, a low sort of consideration, and it may be said 
that it is mere prejudice which will pass away, but there is no 
doubt that this sort of woman will not be popular with men. 
The half-educated very naturally do not like it; the highly 
educated, as a rule, prefer a less intellectual type. Some few 
there will be who, yearning after mental sympathy, will be 
regardless of Byron’s warning :— 


*O, all ye lords of ladies intellectual, 
Now tell me truly, have they not henpecked you all ?’ 


But we believe they will ever be as exceptional as the cases for 
which, as we have said, the proposed College will be suitable. 
The one thing men do not like is the man-woman, and they will 
never believe the College, or University, woman is not of that 
type. Sensible men will always like sensible and cultivated 
women; but they will always prefer that their good sense and 
cultivation should have come through channels which they recog- 
nise as suitable for the womanly character. The learned woman 
does not make the best educator of children. We require the well- 
trained and well-balanced woman. The duties of women do not 
to any great extent lie in the intellectual direction. Their 
sprightly intuition is often, in practical matters, worth far more 
than the reasoning faculty which a laborious education has 
developed in man. The irrepressible ‘femme savante’ must, 
indeed, be let alone. She is a portent. But whatever Mr. John 
Stuart Mill may think, England is not prepared for either female 
suffrage or a female Parliament, for women as Poor-law guar- 
dians, attendants at vestries, public lecturers, public speakers, 
doctors, lawyers, clergy, or even, to any much greater extent 
than at present, as authors, The attempts of Miss Becker and 
her friends to prepare the country for this change simply defeat 
their own object. They are received with unmitigated disgust by 
all but an isolated few. The sphere of women is home. Sucha 
cultivation as will make a really good wife, sister, or daughter, 
to educated men, is the thing to be aimed at, and this must be 
something which recognises woman not as a ‘fair defect of 
nature,’ something which may be brought up to the same point 
as man by education, and taught to be his rival; but rather as 
the comightonnan of man, perfect in herself, and intended to hold 
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an entirely different place in the world, a something which is 
expressed in such words as these :— 
‘For nothing lovelier can be found 
In woman than to study household good, 
And good works in her husband to promote ;’* 


or in Wordsworth’s beautiful lines, beginning with— 
‘She was a phantom of delight ; 

or in Tennyson’s, ending with— 
‘ Perfect music set to noble words.’t 


There will always be something inconsistent with the idea of 
a fit channel for receiving such true cultivation in a system 
where adult women are lectured to by men (and they will gene- 
rally be young men), where strictly intellectual pursuits are 
exclusively pursued away from home, and where, consequently, 
that ‘freedom of thought’ and freedom of reading, which to some 
persons opens such glorious vistas, will become as much the 
characteristic of one sex as it already is becoming of the other. 
Thus it is hardly probable that any large number of ‘ young 
women having no definite object in view other than that of self- 
improvement’ will find their way to the College. The notion of 
‘ improvement,’ they and their friends will say, begs the question. 
Nor will parents be found very ready to provide the required 
funds, Fathers may be ‘ pliant,’ as Miss Davies says, ‘and when 
daughters set their hearts upon a thing they generally manage in 
the end to get it. A reasonable request, urged with due per- 
sistence, is not likely to be refused.’ This may be true; but, 
all other considerations aside, the social condition of things must 
undergo a great change before any large number of parents put 
their hands in their pockets and produce several hundred pounds 
for this University sdacation which is to lead to nothing tangible, 
if it does not lead away from much that is tangible. Even 
wealthy men find the expense of sons at the Universities quite as 
much as they like; but then they ‘grin and bear it,’ because 
they know that such education is a passport to employment and 
independence. Many professions are only reached through the 
Universities. It is the best investment of capital. In the upper 
classes of professional life the demand is even increasing. Where 
men sent one son to Oxford and Cambridge, they now much oftener 
than a short time ago send two or three. The future clergyman, 
lawyer, or civil servant will not take up his father’s position in 
life unless he has cost from one to two thousand pounds at school 





* “Paradise Lost,’ book ix. + ‘The Princess.” 
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and college, The statesman, the squire, and increasingly, the 
merchant and the man of business, must carry away the Uni- 
versity stamp. It may be questioned whether any amount of 
‘ persistence’ will produce *‘ pliancy’ on the part of fathers 
when they come to consider ways and means for this new 
demand, We are more inclined to think of the unhappy family 
where 
‘The mother did fret and the father did fume,’ 


when Miss Davies whispers a ‘ word to the ear’ of their daughters. 
In short no supply of any magnitude will, we suspect, be found 
to flow into the College from this ‘woman at large’ source. 
The cases will be exceptional. It is possible they may be enough, 
from the novelty of the thing, to start the College, but the question 
is as to the continuance. We know how Universities for men 
are supplied and why, though it is difficult enough to make the 
country understand their value sufficiently; it is not so easy to 
establish the raison d’étre in the case of the ladies, 

But when we come to the other side of the question, the 
teacher-training side, we are viewing the case under a wholly 
different aspect. For the reasons given above the proposed 
College is of course open to objection even asa place of educa- 
tion for this purpose ; but, if it is conceded that a special training 
is necessary for school teachers and governesses, the advantages 
may well be held to outweigh the disadvantages. The object of 
the promoters should be to neutralise the latter as much as 
possible, so that their institution may command general confi- 
dence. .They will, however, scarcely succeed in so doing unless 
(if they will excuse us for plain speaking), they come down from 
the very exalted platform on which they have placed themselves. 
They have not gone very far as yet, and may perhaps find it 
best to retrace one or two steps while there is time. May we 
give a word of kindly advice? We would say let it be a true 
College for women. ‘Let its promoters give up the ambitious notion 
of an institution on the same footing as a man’s College. Let 
them lay themselves out for courses of study and certificates of their 
own, quite independent of the courses of study and degrees of Cam- 
bridge or any other University, and connected with examinations 
by persons external to the College and such as will command 
national respect. Some Board, such as Mr. Norris recommends 
for superintending the examinations of girls, might perfectly 
well perform the same function for women, Let all the arrange- 
ments be made with reference to the special work of the College, 
the training of teachers; the ‘self-improvement’ class conforming 
to that standard in all respects. Thus simplicity of living, the 
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strictest economy, so as to suit governesses ; training in house- 
keeping, regular needlework, and, if possible, actual school- 
teaching, should be parts of a system to which all should with 
very slight exceptions, conform. Two sets of persons living and 
working, in the same institution, on different scales of diet and 
with different habits and notions of study, would never prosper. 
If the College is to succeed, there will be no such thing as free 
permission to read as much and as late as enthusiastic students 
may desire. The health of women cannot stand much evening 
reading. Nature is imperative in these matters. Reading aloud 
should be cultivated, and might be made exceedingly useful if 
some were to read out to others, who, in various self-arranged 
sets, practised making their own dress, or worked for others as 
in the mission-working-parties now happily becoming common 
in many places. Nothing could be more useful to governesses, 
who seldom at present possess this often necessary and always 
feminine accomplishment; while the relief from the constant 
strain upon minds ill prepared for hard and regular study, as 
most of them will be, may make the whole difference in the 
bill of health. 

With all respect for the ladies who are about to make this 
interesting experiment, no one of the slightest experience can 
contemplate without very great alarm the effect of indiscriminately 
applying the system of men to women. As we have already 
said in regard of boys and girls, the former have gone through 
a mingled discipline of physical and mental labour which enables 
them, when they have reached manhood, to grapple with the 
tasks of the real student, to apply any amount of patient study, 
and to suffer but little from the strain of the stiffest examinations. 
Even among them it is well-known how many, from want of 
proper care, break down before they arrive at the goal. It is an 
ascertained physiological fact that the actual capacity of the 
average male brain is considerably greater than that of the female. 


The very witnesses (in the Bluebook to which we have so often © 


referred) who are most inclined to make light of the differences 
between boys and girls, speak of the vigour and thought which 
appear in the former as contrasted with the quickness and vivacity 
of the latter, and that not only as the result of difference in train- 
ing. Indeed, who that knows much of young people of both 
sexes can doubt the fact ? 

Then, further, consider that, say what we please about ‘ accom- 
plishments,’ the young woman must necessarily have been 
heavily weighted in comparison with the young man during 
the years of her preparation for College life. We may deplore 
the mistakes made on this subject, but we cannot deny that 
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there is reason in the general demand that women should be 
‘accomplished.’ Society requires some power in the sex of 
pleasing others, yes, and of being useful to others in social life, 
over and above what it requires of men, who are necessarily 
trained to earn their bread or to govern. We may be quite sure 
that no writing, or lecturing, or reporting in Bluebooks will ever 
make any difference in this respect. But this process has taken 
time, much time, during which the boy has been acquiring the 
power which gives him such a start when he becomes a young 
man. 

This leads us to subjects of study. Miss Davies tells us that 
‘it is intended to apply, in due time, to the University of Cam- 
bridge for admission to the examination for degrees, and the 
requirements of these examinations will be met by the College 
curriculum. But the Cambridge examinations, supposing them 
to be available, will not be compulsory, and, in the plan of study, 
a certain amount of option will be allowed’ (‘Cont. Rev.’ p. 
555). Now we have said enough to show that the notion of a 
Cambridge degree is more than questionable. But supposing that 
itis considered a necessary part of the scheme, the difficulty must 
be faced of having at least three wholly distinct classes of young 
women pursuing their studies within the same walls and under 
the same teachers; and this independently of the stages which 
the different classes will have reached according to the time of 
residence, and of course wholly independently of any social 
distinctions, or departmental divisions such as the ‘ Classical,’ 
and the ‘Modern’ departments, now becoming common in 
schools. These three intellectual divisions will be, the candi- 
dates for Cambridge Honours, the candidates for the Poll degree, 
and those who will be allowed to study without aiming at a 
degree at all. Now the difficulty of combining even the two former 
sets of young men within a College is one of extreme difficulty 
both at Oxford and Cambridge, involving as it does a multipli- 
cation of lectures and constant confusion of various kinds; but it 
is met as well as may be by the large number of the well-endowed 
College Staff, and by the conveniences of a University system 
where Honour-men are very much taken off the hands of College 
Tutors by Professors and Private Tutors. These facilities cannot 
possibly be found in a solitary College in the country ; and as to 
the class whose members aim at no degree, it is not admitted to 
English Universities at all. 

The subjects for which a Cambridge degree is given are, 
respectively, Theology, Moral Science, Law, Natural Science, and 
Mechanism and Applied Science ; all candidates having already 
passed two examinations involving a fair knowledge of Latin and 
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Greek Grammar, Christian Evidences, certain Latin and Greek 
books, English and Latin Composition, Arithmetic, Algebra, 
Euclid, Elementary Mechanics and Hydrostatics. This is the 
Poll course. The Honour course is in Mathematics, Classics, 
Moral Science and Natural Science respectively. Now every one 
knows the low estimation in which the ordinary or Poll degree 
is held, It is acknowledged on all hands; yet the standard 
cannot, from various circumstances, be materially raised. The 
question is whether, supposing the College ladies are able to 
obtain this degree, they will have gained what they and their 
friends will consider really valuable. We are not saying that it 
will not be valuable, but will it be thought any the more of 
when obtained by women than when obtained by men? And 
yet this very course, poor as it is, involves a considerable 
amount of special previous training which boys have, and which 
girls, with scarcely an exception, have not. The years of ground- 
ing in Latin and Greek Grammar, Arithmetic, Algebra, and 
Euclid, which the most ordinary boys’ school, undertaking to 
prepare for the Universities, embraces in its curriculum, are as 
yet all but wholly unknown and untried in the case of girls. 
We entirely agree with many witnesses before the Schools’ 
Inquiry Commission and some of the Assistant Commissioners, 
that the introduction of Latin and Mathematics into girls’ schools 
as the main subjects of teaching, and with a view to strengthen 
the mental powers for future exercise, would have a most powerful 
effect in elevating the tone of female education ; Physical Science 
should also be more and more introduced ; and we most sincerely 
hope that the proposed College will itself play a great part in 
encouraging these studies; but to ran young women for the goal 
without the previous training will certainly be found to produce 
unsatisfactory results, 

This is, however, only part of the difficulty, and may be 
covered by Miss Davies’ prudent qualification, ‘in due time.’ In 
the course of a few'years the previous training may be forth- 
coming, though the health and the accomplishments will always 
be a heavy weight in the scale, which no power on earth can 
eliminate, and which, in our opinion, lies at the root of the 
whole matter. But who that knows anything of human nature 
will imagine that, if they have the option, ambition will not 
lead these young women to embrace the Cambridge Honour 
course. One course can hardly be open to them and the other 
closed ; but how much more will such a pressure as the Tripos 
tell upon them! No doubt there are many clever women who, 
with anything like a fair start, can easily beat in an examina- 
tion men who are not clever, and some who can even distance 
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those. who are, But will they be able to stand the wear and 
tear of the ‘pale recluse’? Will they be the better for working 
with intense energy nine, ten, twelve, or more hours, a day? 
Will they be able to avail themselves of the enormous assistance 
to the intellect given by boating and other violent exercises by 
which the majority of Honour men are enabled to keep their 
powers fresh up to the moment of the fiery trial? No doubt 
there are latent Mrs, Somervilles whose abilities would be drawn 
out in this way, but how large a proportion of wrecks would 
strew the shore for one vessel that got into harbour! Yet, 
knowing, as these ladies would, from intercourse with their own 
Oxford and Cambridge relatives, how little a Poll or Passman 
is really thought of at either University, how certainly would 
they spurn the lower and aim at the highest goal ! 

It is enough to indicate the ‘breakers a-head,’ In no carping 
or sneering spirit we have tried to point out what we believe to 
be the true use of a College for Women, how it may secure 
public confidence, and how it will fail if it starts upon a wrong 
tack, Taking up its proper place it may be a blessing to the 
nation and the prolific parent of kindred ‘institutions. Taking 
up a position which will only foster vanity and ambition under 
high-sounding names, it will perpetually suggest a sense of 
unfitness, speedily become a laughing stock, and end in igno- 
minious failure. It may, if properly started, be hailed with 
the liveliest gratitude by a large and increasing class of teachers 
who now go abroad to seek that training which they cannot get 
economically and well in England, and who, during the process, 
are not unfrequently half-starved and damaged for life. It may 
then rely upon being entirely self-supporting, and all the dis- 
agreeable remarks which are so distasteful to women of refine- 
ment will either be unheard, or pass harmless on one side. Nor 
would there be any difficulty in raising funds for the esta- 
blishment and endowment of the institution. The difficult 
arises from the want of confidence engendered by the high- 
flown, injudicious language in which the scheme has been too 
often advocated, and which indeed appears (we are sorry to have 
to say it) to be only too characteristic of the present intentions of 
the promoters. 

The other plan for promoting the ‘higher education’ of 
women, whether as teachers or not, is the simple Professorial 
system, the system of Lectures, in the subjects of which the 
students are examined and receive certificates. This can only 
exist in great cities, as it involves the necessity of a sufficient 
number of students to pay the Lecturers, and requires com- 
petent persons already on the spot to lecture. Where a city 
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possesses a University or great Collegiate establishment, it is 
of course much easier to combine these requisites ; still more 
where it has to its hand a practised, cultivated, and high-minded 
man like Archbishop Trench, in a great ecclesiastical position 
from which he can infuse a religious tone into the merely 
intellectual character of the system. This has been the case 
with Alexandra College, Dublin, which has received perhaps 
a greater amount of approval from competent judges than any 
other of the modern experiments. The College has also been 
fortunate in securing the active support of the most able and 
influential of the Dublin clergy as well as laity, and the services 
of an admirable Lady-Superintendent assisted by a body of bona 
fide, hardworking Lady Visitors.* 

We have supplied some extracts (which will be found in a 
Note) from the ‘Memoranda’ mentioned at the head of our 
article, because it is well that so prosperous a commencement 
should be widely known at a moment when the movement is 
so rapidly spreading, and partly also because personal obser- 
vation has convinced us that the happy mean has been very 
fairly hit off in this case. The young ladies do not seem to be 





* «The Committee of Education consists of the Professors of Theology, Moral 
Philosophy, History, Mathematics, Natural Science, Geography, English Litera- 
ture, and Latin, presided over by a chairman who has the title of Principal.’ 
The work of the College commences at 10 o'clock a.m., prayers and the psalms of 
the day having previously been read in the library at a quarter to ten (when the 
attendance of students is invited but not enforced), and continues until four o’clock 
p-m., for five days in the week, during three terms, of eleven or twelve weeks. 
* A large proportion of the students attend for a few hours on two or three days 
ouly—the course being so arranged that while the regular students or “com- 
pounders” who form the substantial nucleus of the college, can boast an education 
by which the various powers of the mind may be harmoniously developed; those 
ladies who desire to pursue merely one or two branches of learning, have every 
opportunity for doing so.’ ‘A certain number of pages of text-book is prepared 
by the students before hand, and rough notesare taken during lecture ; these notes 
are recast at home and written in a revised note book which is inspected once or 
twice during term.’ This applies to theology, literature, natural science, ancient 
and modern history ; languages and mathematics being taught more after school- 
fashion. Drawing, and music, both vocal and instrumental, form part of the course for 
those who prefer it. A setof young ladies in ‘Second Divisions’ labour at the rudi- 
ments, in preparation for higher study in the Division above. ‘ First, second and third 
class certificates of general proficiency are granted at the end of the two years’ course 
to students of five subjects, inclusive of English language and literature.’ Certifi- 
cates are granted in any one subject, and testimonials at the end of one year's attend- 
ance, to students who have obtained a certain minimum of marks. Examinations 
are held in December and June. Ten questions on each subject are set by the 
professors and printed; two hours are allowed in each class; external aids are 
prohibited. Students are encouraged, but not compelled, to attend the examinations, 
which have been for the most part thoroughly enjoyed by them, and a healthy 
spirit of generous emulation has pervaded the classes. All stimulants to excite- 
ment have been carefully patho tpt wor by the absence of class prizes, and in 
the result of the examination heing made known only to the student herself, or 
her guardians. 
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turned into ‘blues,’ nor to have lost that charming bloom of 
simplicity and modesty which would be ill exchanged for any 
amount of male degrees and honours. We discovered that in 
the case of one who had attended the class of Moral Philosophy 
the main thing which had remained with her was an intelligent 
appreciation of ‘ Butler’s Analogy,’ which, indeed, lectured on 
by a competent person, and thoroughly mastered, is an education 
in itself. These classes are already largely attended, but chiefly 
by the young ladies of Dublin, not intending to be teachers, who, 
brilliant enough already, are resolved to obtain a still higher 
polish, We are glad, however, to learn that a department is 
being specially formed for governesses, who, as a body, are too 
poor to take advantage at present of the classes. We suspect 
they will turn out to be the persons on whom the College will 
eventually depend, as the attendance of the others will always be 
precarious and liable to change with fashion. The example of 
Oxford, though mentioned by the Royal Commissioners as a 
sort of model, has been so little in favour of a steady continuance 
of young-lady-attendance that, long .before the ‘Report’ was 
circulated, the classes, except a very small one for French and 
German, had dropped away; but it was absurd, begging 
the Commissioners’ pardon, to make so much of what, as we 
learn, was, for the few months it lasted, an insignificant thing. 
The circumstances of a University town, when that town is 
small, offer no likelihood of success, The large society of a great 
city is the first requisite. 

The Edinburgh Ladies’ Educational Association is even 
younger than its Irish sister, having commenced a year later, in 
1867. The age of admission of students is greater than at 
Dublin. Class-prizes are given, as well as certificates; the 
subjects do not seem so numerous, and it is more exclusively a 
matter of mere Lectures. The number of students is large, and 
the courses appear to meet with the general approval of Edin- 
burgh society. 

The above will be as much as our space will admit on the 
Lecture-system. The similar experiments in some of our other 
great cities are only just commenced or about to commence. As in 
the case of the College, we have already stated our belief that the 
real criterion of the success of Professorial Lectures for ladies will 
be in the number of teachers who take advantage of them, But it 
is evident that the training of such teachers is very inadequately 
provided for by the system. They may learn something by being 
introduced to a higher class of subjects and minds than they would 
have met with in the ordinary course of preparation; but this is 
not training. The College, if properly conducted, will — 
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better. On the other hand, the system of Lectures leaves the 
home life untouched, and where teachers under instruction reside 
at these centres or can live with friends, they have at least that 
compensation for the want of thorough training by competent 
persons. 

There remains the simple preparation at home, or in any similar 
way, for University examinations such as those just established at 
London and Cambridge. The objections to this public system have 
been already noticed. The great use of such a system is that it 
removes a supposed grievance. If women are to be found who will 
prepare themselves for and succeed at such examinations, they 
have here the opportunity. We observe that Miss Becker, in the 
‘ Contemporary Review ’ for March, is by no means satisfied with 
the separate position assigned to women in these schemes. ‘Liberty 
and equality’ is still her cry, as it was once of certain other revo- 
lutionists. These things will soon find their own level. Let us 
hope the experiment may have a fair trial. We shall all know 
better what to think of it by and by. 

But it may be said that we have occupied our space without 
grappling with the half-million-superfluous-women problem, and 
that we seem to have been satisfied with protesting against what 
at least has the merit of professing to be a-solution, a method 
of education which will enable women to compete with men in 
various methods of obtaining a livelihood at present only open to 
the latter. We confess it; but we put in as a plea of defence 
that the proposed panacea will defeat its own object. For one 
woman who will beat the man out of the sphere he now occupies 
there will be two who will frighten him out of matrimony ; and, 
without going the length of the clever burlesque which has gone 
through eight editions in America off-hand, the ‘Coming Woman,’ 
where the law of the land is supposed to inflict a heavy annual fine 
on every man unmarried after thirty, we do not shrink from asserting 
that the education of girls for domestic life is the chief and prin- 
cipal fact with which we have to do. Improve this education and 
systematically train the teachers ; but keep the male and female 
types essentially distinct. For those young ladies who cannot 
obtain a ‘higher education’ through their parents, brothers, friends, 
and books at home, or by means of Lectures in cities, let a refuge 
be provided with the training governesses ; but, for heaven’s sake, 
do not let us establish the ‘ University-woman’ as the modern 
type. We want to entice our ‘golden youth’ into matrimony, 
not by wiles and plots and match-making warfare, but by the exhi- 
bition of a true, modest, retiring, useful, womanly character. If 
there were more such women, we should hear less of the later and 
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with whom they can set out on the domestic journey in a humble 
way, both parties willing to begin life below the condition of their 
parents, and willing to rise or fall together. This is not so much 
the case in middle-class life; let us beware how, in improving 
the too-backward condition of girls of that class, we undo as well 
as do. 

For the lower classes let us hope that some very gentle and 
indirect method of compulsory education, conducted on the 
denominational principle wherever possible, such as recommended 
by Mr. Norris,* will before long be adopted for both boys and 
girls. We should soon see a great change for the better in 
these classes, if the country were to adopt the plan, as there is 
good reason to believe it would. For the middle-classes, examina- 
tions and trained teachers such as we have described, and, for the 
upper, a certificated class of really well-taught governesses, small 
schools under trained mistresses, and homes of from six to twelve 
girls under ladies of birth and education,t with Lectures in cities, 
would, in time, remedy our existing too patent defects. The 
country is often said to be overstocked with governesses. ‘This 
is literally true, but it is, in reality, only overstocked with bad 
governesses. There is employment for an even larger number of 
teachers than we have already, if they were only competent. 
Funds for decayed teachers would be raised without difficulty 
were it not for the mass of incompetent persons who, people feel, 
should never have placed themselves in a condition to claim 
such support. With teaching raised as a profession, and matri- 
mony promoted by a better training of girls, some part of the 
problem would be solved. 

But a great part of the problem would even then remain 
unsolved, especially as regards the lower classes. For them, and 
even, to some extent, for the lower-middle class, there is nothing 
effectual on a large scale but emigration, The history of emigra- 
tion in all ages and countries of the world has been simply the 
exodus of a people, or classes of a people, for whom home had 
become too hard and barren, and for whom some other land 
offered comfort and plenty on the condition of applying that 
labour which was of no value at home. This is generally true 








* «Education of the People.’ Chap. II. 

+ It is surprising that more ladies of position who have no home ties to inter- 
fere with them, and who have a natural gift for teaching, aided by the cultivation 
of many years of refined life and intercourse with superior people, do not devote 
themselves to setting up such homes for our wealthier classes, With good 
masters, a trained governess to take off some part of the work, and the family life 
of a highly cultivated English home, such an education would be perfectly in- 
valuable for a large proportion of our girls. A few such exist, but far too few. 
What nobler work could a woman do for her kind ? 
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of England now, but it is precisely true as regards her female 
population. Our own colonies and the Western States of 
America have carried off a far larger proportion of men than 
women. What we have no use for here, they are languishing for 
there. It is easy to understand how this has taken place. It is 
one thing for a man to go and seek his fortune. It is quite 
another for a woman, One can act independently; the other 
must be protected. Some special agency is therefore required in 
order to bring both ends of the chain together. How is the 
balance to be redressed on any large scale? A great and deep 
question, on which there has been much talking and too little 
acting! Miss Rye and a few far-sighted and practical people have 
bent themselves to the task. They are doing something. Would 
there were more such people! Such names will go down to 
posterity along with those of Howard and Mrs. Fry, Wilberforce 
and Clarkson, Florence Nightingale and Sidney Herbert. A 
vast responsibility rests with those who have the power of 
assisting such a work, even in the humblest way, and yet who 
decline to stir in it.* 

As to trades and professions, we would not say that the cry for 
a share in them for women has nothing in it. The difficulty is 
that the men have possession, and that it is natural they should. 
It is hard to fight against nature and against possession. The 
men complain enough already of foreign competition; they do 
not regard that of their own kin, but of the opposite sex, with 
much satisfaction. Whoever does, however, succeed in finding 
employment for women which does not excite this rivalry, is a 
benefactor. Let him do so without forgetting the failure which 
is sure to ensue upon all attempts to mix up men and women in 
the same sort of work, whether railways, clerkships, or most kinds 
of handicraft. It is unnatural, and induces more ills than it cures. 
At the same time we believe there is a growing impatience of 
men-cooks, men-milliners, and men-shopkeepers generally, Most 
kinds of shops may be served quite as well by women as men. 
We want more industrial training-schools, more servant-teaching, 
more expenditure of brain and labour on this whole subject. 

As for the victims of fashion, the ‘ girls of the period,’ candid 
observers must admit that they have a great deal to say for 
themselves. We abuse them, we laugh at them, but we frown 
at their attempts to escape from their gilded cage. No doubt 
many more have home duties, silken chains which they ought 
to feel, than are at all aware of the fact. No doubt the cravers 
after intellectual cultivation in Colleges or Universities would 





* See, further, a letter from Miss Rye in the ‘ Times’ of Easter err, q 
n ? 
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find, after they had tasted the apple, that it was not quite so 
sweet as they expected. No doubt with many it would be 
only a change from one form of excitement to another, and would 
leave no mark for good on the character. Just as far as the 
desire for mental employment is indulged in a wise and womanly 
way, not overstrained or ridiculous, and without neglecting 
other duties, we may well hope that some vent for the craving 
may be found. But most surely this is not a complete answer 
to the problem. Is not this want of a use for the overplus of woman 
in the upper and upper-middle classes a simple waste of strength, 
an anomaly as great as the languishing of manufactures in a 
peopled land which overflows with coal and water power? For 
what has Providence ordered the juxta-position of the two things, 
the present overplus of upper-class women and the vast modern in- 
crease of poverty and crime, except that they might be brought to 
bear one upon the other? We have twenty thousand Anglican 
clergymen in the land, to say nothing of the ministers of other 
denominations, There must be, at least, an equally large number of 
women willing and able to devote their whole lives to the spiritual 
welfare of the people. Why have we not more organisations for 
using them? Why so slow to establish paid or unpaid employ- 
ment for women as mission-women to our degraded parishioners, 
as deaconesses to assist our clergy, as bands of associated ladies 
for the relief of distress, for the nursing of our sick in hospitals 
and workhouse infirmaries, for the education of our pauper 
children? They are willing to be associated if leaders can be 
found, and the proper arrangements can be made. 

It will be’said that English Sisterhoods are on their trial, and 
have failed to become popular; some three or four hundred 
Sisters have attempted to solve the problem without much 
success. We reply that the experiment has not been tried. 
What we have done cannot be called a trial. If, in this 
intensely Protestant country, we set up establishments on the 
Roman model, with vows, virtual if not expressed, as they 
often are, dress and habits like those of medieval times, con- 
sisting, for the most part, of very young women, often be- 
taking themselves to the Anglican ‘Convent’ after some disap- 
pointment, and too often sadly wanting to get away without 
losing caste (much in the same way as we have lately seen in the 
celebrated Roman Catholic case), how can we expect such insti- 
tutions to take root? The need of some born genius who will 
organise our English women on a plan which shall command 
the confidence of the country, and press thousands into the 
service instead of hundreds, was never more apparent than now. 
Perhaps the numerous failures of the day will produce such a 
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regenerator. The times are ripe. The hideous stream of foul, 
corrupted, degraded humanity creeps along in our great cities 
sluggishly and offensively side by side with our growing wealth 
and luxury. Close observers are appalled at the spectacle, frozen 
with horror at the prospects for the not distant future. Clergy 
and philanthropists, Sisterhoods and District Visitors, schools and 
workhouses, fail altogether to grapple with it. The rural districts 
are not very much better. The old relations between employers 
and employed are not what they were. A race of nouveaux 
riches has taken the place of many an old family, caring far 
less for the welfare of the poor. Crime is on the increase. 
Transportation is at an end. The failure of our Poor Laws is 
forcing itself on public attention. The extension of the franchise 
has intensified the danger. Those degraded people are now our 
rulers. We cannot help ourselves. 

Then let us make use of the engine God has placed in 
our hands. Pour into the corrupted stream the pure, healthy 
disinfectant of English womanhood. Along with the noble, the 
dignified, the educated, the wealthy, take up the middle and 
lower-class women who are fitted to co-operate with them—and 
there are many more such than people suppose! Organise their 
work. It is the province of the men who fill our Pailiament, 
especially the Upper House, our Convocations, our Boards of 
various kinds, to promote and counsel these organisations. It 
would have been done long ago had it not been for our unhappy 
religious divisions. Surely we have arrived at a point when the 
luxury of such divisions must be foregone. It is quite true 
that religious principle alone can kindle and keep alive philan- 
thropic zeal, and that such principle can only flourish where 
people are in the main agreed; but there is room for all, and to 
spare. Let people band together—we had almost said anyhow ; 
but certainly without too great nicety, Combination is what is 
required, The vicious are combining only too fast. It is high 
time the virtuous combined. In the reign of William IIL, after 
the miserable period succeeding the Restoration, society was only 
saved by the formation of various associations for the suppres- 
sion of vice and encouragement of virtue. Those times are 
repeated in our own. The doubling of the population during 
this century, without any corresponding increase of the means 
of coping with the needs of the masses, has called upon us for 
a wholly new and perhaps exceptional organisation. Here are 
the very people to assist us! Shall we neglect to use them ? 

After what has preceded these remarks, we do not fear its 
being said that they are a curious ending for a notice of ‘Female 
Education,’ It is not of much use to discuss this subject unless 
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the true ends of woman’s existence are kept in view. Marriage, 
domestic and social duties, education, and charitable works are, 
at least for the classes we have been chiefly concerned with in 
this article, the true ends. We hope we have said enough to 
show how female training with reference to these ends may be 
healthily and wisely performed. For the sake of all we hold 
dear, do not let us in the process destroy the type, as yet superior 
to all others, of an English woman! 





Ant. VII.—1. Researches in the Highlands of Turkey, including 
Visits to Mounts Ida, Athos, Olympus, and Pelion, and to the 
Mirdite Albanians, and other remote Tribes; with Notes on the 
Ballads, Tales, and Classical Superstitions of the Modern Greek. 
By Rev. Henry Fanshawe Tozer, M.A., F.R.G.S., Tutor and 
late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. London, 1869. 

2. Reminiscences of Athens and the Mure1: Extract from a Journal 
of Travels in Greece in 1839. Ly the late Earl of Carnarvon, 
Author of ‘ Portugal and Gallicia’ Edited by his Son, the 
present Earl. London, 1869. 


N R. TOZER’S two unpretending volumes have the thorough 
a taste of that rare quality, a genuine traveller. We speak 
advisedly—as in religion and philosophy, so it is in the art of tra- 
velling: there are many who carry the thyrsus, but few who have 
the true Bacchic frenzy ; many who traverse foreign lands, but few 
who see them; many who go from Dan to Beersheba, but few 
who find the land flowing with milk and honey; many who travel 
for business, or change, or distraction, but few who find it a con- 
stant, ever-recurring, pleasure—the true medicine * of the nine- 
teenth century—the true ‘retreat’ of our over-heated civilization 
—the true corrective of our insular narrowness, prejudice, and 
insolence. Of these few is Mr. Tozer. He, as appears from 
these volumes, has again and again explored not only the beaten 
track, but the holes and corners of the countries which he has 
visited. Of him it may be truly said, in the words of the Greek 
proverb, which he good-humouredly applies to himself, that he 
was not one of those who ‘have eaten the ox and left the tail ’— 


* In speaking thus of the ‘ vis medicatrix’ of travelling, we are fortified by the 
best authority both in doctrine and example. ‘Those who have read the charming 
little volume of the reminiscences of his own experiences, privately printed by Sir 
Henry Holland, will see how a succession of journeys, brief in time but vast 
in extent, have kept alive the energy and fire of youth through an eventful life of 
more than eighty years, and shed upon a peaceful but not exhausted old age the 
evening lights and shadows of the most interesting scenes and characters of this 
country in the four quarters of the globe. 
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that is, who begin an enterprise without finishing it; nor, if we 
may give the proverb another turn which we have heard applied 
by a Scandinavian courier, is he one of those who think that they 
can ‘ buy the horse without his tail ’—that is, who have the charm 
of travelling without its discomforts, All the incidents of move- 
ment in barbarous countries are to him part of his day’s work, 
day’s adventures, day’s pleasures. Nothing comes amiss—nothing 
ruffles the imperturbable good nature or wears out the inex- 
haustible patience of the sturdy Oxford student or his faithful 
companion. Neither the fleas of Albanian cottages, nor the 
apathy of Thessalian mountaineers, nor the barbaric pomp of 
Montenegrin Princes, nor the wearisome quarantine of Volo 
(‘eleven days not unpleasantly spent in reading and writing’), 
nor the swinging net of Meteora. 

And this leads us to point out, besides the general aptitude 
for a good traveller, still more special qualifications which Mr, 
Tozer possesses for travelling in the East. There are two dangers 
to which all such wanderers are exposed. On the one hand they 
are infected with a universal cynicism, sometimes for al] that is 
Eastern, sometimes more peculiarly for all that is Greek, which 
fills the journal of the traveller with a monotonous wail against 
the roguery of the Greek guides, or the corruption of the Greek 
Government, or the superstitions of the Greek clergy. On the 
other hand, some, especially of our clergy, shut their eyes to all 
the ignorance of the Eastern Church, to all the defects of the 
Greek character, and see wherever they go nothing but primi- 
tive orthodoxy, oppressed Christianity, grand and majestic ritual. 
It may be truly asserted that by neither of these classes will 
the Greek Church ever be improved, or the East regenerated. 
The contempt of the one, the flattery of the other, are equally fatal. 
To neither of these does Mr. Tozer belong. Englishman as he is 
on one side, and sound Churchman on the other, he yet is able to 
see in the Greeks that which they are, and nothing else. He 
enters into their feelings, even when least sharing in them; he 
appreciates the hollowness of much of their religion, even when 
most impressed by its tenacity and its solemnity ; he makes allow- 
ance for the effects of their long servitude and ignorance, whilst 
he exposes their indifference, their falseness, and their vagueness. 
This is the stuff out of which our consuls and missionaries in the 
East should be formed—not, as has too often been the case, from 
aggressive proselytizers or servile admirers. This is the stuff 
which pervades every page of these volumes. 

The other volume which we have placed at the head of this 
article has also its own peculiar charm, of an altogether different 
order. It consists of selections carefully made and accurately 
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annotated with a graceful filial piety from the journals of the late 
Lord Carnarvon in 1839. They contain the record not so much 
of travels as of interesting passages in modern Greek life, told 
with a charm of feeling and of diction, which at times has a 
true touch of genius. Commending the special details of both 
these pleasant works to be read in their own pages—leaving Lord 
Carnarvon to describe his visits to the last of the great feudal 
chiefs in Maina and Arcadia—leaving the reader to follow 
Mr. Tozer over the well-worn plain of Troy, up the rarely- 
visited summits of Ida, Athos, Olympus, Ossa and Pelion, 
across the almost unknown regions of Macedonia, Bulgaria, 
and Montenegro, ‘to the almost forgotten glories of Suli and 
Yanina, through the vale of Tempe, up the precipitous cliffs of 
Meteora —we will take this opportunity of enlarging on the pecu- 
liar charm, to a scholar and historian, which modern Greece 
presents, and which, as we have already indicated, furnishes the 
background and basis of both of these agreeable works. We 
dismiss for the present its political situation, and treat it as a 
monumental nation. 

Every one visits Greece, in the first instance, for the sake 
of ancient Greece, but no one comes away without an interest 
in modern Greece also. It is quite a different interest from 
that which we take in modern Italy ; partly more remote, partly 
more near, and certainly far more difficult to awaken in those 
who have not been there. 

But it is certain that forty years ago it was as keen a passion 
in England as ever was kindled for the inhabitants of a foreign 
country. No doubt Lord Byron’s* poetry fanned the flame, but 
the flame itself warmed Lord Byron’s poetry, and there is no 
part of his inspiration more pure and more touching than that 
breathed by ‘the old poetic mountains’ and the modern deeds of 
Greece. This rage of Philhellenism has now passed away and 
given place to an Anti-Hellenism, perhaps as unreasonable. But 
this makes it the more easy to discuss calmly the real grounds of 
historical, apart from political, interest which the Greek race 
still suggests. 

The first question naturally asked is, how far the modern 
Greeks are descendants of the ancient? A very able argu- 








* It is a remarkable proof of the subsidence of this feeling, as well as of the 
difficulty of making a complete collection of the masterpieces of poetry, that the 
two most perfect compilations that exist of English lyrics—viz. Palgrave’s ‘ Golden 
Treasury’ and Archbishop Trench’s ‘ Household Poetry ’—omit entirely the most 
spirited ode that Byron ever wrote, that on ‘ the Isles of Greece,’ erying as it does 
to be admitted into some such familiar anthology, the more from its being buried 
in ‘Don Juan.’ In Dana’s admirable collection, published in the United States, 
where the ardour for Greece has lasted longer, this fine poem has found a place. 
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ment was some years ago maintained by the German Fallmerayer, 
to the effect that they are not Greeks in the least degree—that 
they are entirely Sclavonians, His book, however exaggerated 
may be its theory, is full of interest and full of genius, and may 
be strongly recommended to any one who wishes to explore the 
subject. In a more moderate and a more compendious form 
the same argument is again with great ability stated by Mr. 
Clark, the Public Orator of Cambridge, in his excellent work on 
the Peloponnesus. He affirms that the modern citizens of Sparta 
have no more right to the name of Hellenes than the citizens of 
Warsaw. We do not presume to attack the position of either 
of those distinguished travellers directly; the utmost that we 
shall attempt will be to outflank it in some of its outposts. There 
have been many endeavours to prove the converse of this view 
by Gordon, Zinkeisen, Thirlwall, who have maintained the sub- 
stantial continuity of the Hellenic race. Mr. Tozer opens his 
instructive 30th chapter with an excellent summary of both 
sides of the controversy. All that we shall here propose is 
to point out the relations, the resemblance, of the two histories 
to each other. But before doing so, we would venture to 
throw out one general remark on the identity of race. It is this. 
No doubt the physical influence of race is exceedingly import- 
ant. It is to nations what family character is to individuals. 
Every one who knows the effect of this must acknowledge the 
necessity of considering it. It is one of the most remarkable 
oversights in Mr. Buckle’s ‘ History of Civilization,’ that he 
almost or altogether excludes it, But granting the importance 
of actual descent, we must also make immense allowance for the 
effect of adoption into a race. It seems from experience to be 
perfectly possible for one nation so to succeed to another that 
there sha]! not be a drop of the old blood in the veins of the new, 
and yet that the atmosphere, so to speak, the force, the surrounding 
circumstances of the old race, have been such as that the new 
race actually becomes assimilated to its predecessor, and may 
thus fairly claim a kind of connexion with it, though there is in 
fact none. ‘ Adoption,’ we know, was with the Romans abso- 
lutely equivalent to ‘sonship’ in private families. And so on 
the great stage of history there must be many instances where the 
identity of character, almost amounting to identity of race, has 
been produced simply by this kind of national adoption and 
absorption. 

In our own history the Normans afford an instance of this 
kind. Henry III. and Edward I. had become, we cannot 
perhaps say Anglo-Saxons, but Englishmen. The Geraldines 
in Ireland, after five generations, had become ipsis Hibernis 
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Hiberniores. In Russian history there are two still more striking 
cases. The dynasty of Russia was Norman, no less than that 
of William the Conqueror, and yet, in a very few generations, 
it became completely Russian and Slavonic in character. 
Again, much later, if the Memoirs of the Empress Catherine 
are to be believed, there is not a drop of Russian blood in any 
of the Russian Emperors since the death of Peter II. But 
such has been the overwhelming force of the atmosphere, that 
Paul I., Alexander L., and Nicholas I., might almost be taken as 
representative men of the Russian nation, On the other hand, a 
total change of circumstances, or the proximity of an alien people, 
may produce a difference so great between the descendants and 
their ancestors, as almost to efface the identity of lineage. No race 
is so pure as the Jewish. Yet let any one go to Cracow, where 
half the population is Jewish, and he will feel that the diffi- 
culty of conceiving the Jews whom he there encounters to be the 
countrymen of David and Isaiah, is at least as formidable as 
that of believing any modern Greeks to be the descendants of 
Pericles or Leonidas. Accordingly this question of descent is 
not of primary importance in the case of the Greeks. They 
may possibly be of entirely Slavonic descent, but still there may 
have been causes which have so greatly modified this descent as 
to make it practically untrue to say that they stand to ancient 
Greece in any relation resembling that of the citizens of Warsaw. 

What then are the real resemblances ? 

1. The language. Modern Greek, whatever its corruptions, 
is still the child of ancient Greek, by a more direct and unmixed 
lineage than that which connects any of the Western languages 
with Latin. 

It is not our intention to wander into a philological discussion. 
But still language is an historical monument as truly as any 
Cathedral, and the words of a language are links of descent as 
truly as the pedigree of any child born of the race of Adam. We 
will confine ourselves to two classes of words, each of which has 
a direct bearing on the question. The first shall be those 
which connect the most modern with the most ancient times. 
"TéSwp, for ‘ water,’ has been in modern Greek entirely superseded 
by Nepo. What is Nepo? Can there be any doubt that it is a 
word belonging to the most primitive age of Greece—to the age 
when Nereus, and the Nereids were the Divinities of the Sea? * 
It never appears in classical works, but this only shows how deep 
down in the vitals of the national language it lay flowing on, lurk- 








* Nepé is now, properly speaking, running water : @dAacca still retains its pro- 
per meaning of salt water, as the salt spring in the Acropolis was in old times 
OdAagoa, as well as the sea; so a tub of sea-water is 0dAacca. 
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ing here and there in provincial dialects, till at last, when the 
superficial crust of literature was broken through, it appeared 
above ground, and entirely displaced its later rival. This, the most 
modern and universal of Greek words, is thus also the most ancient. 
Another word, less full of meaning but of the same class, is 
Bpicca, foraspring. It must be an ancient word—formed from 
Bpvw, to be abundant, to burst forth—but it never appears in the 
classics: it is unknown till it too reappears as the common name 
for the bursting abundant springs so grateful to the weary 
traveller—and so, like Nepo, a closely-connecting link between 
the old and the new Greece. 

A third which we mention with more hesitation is rpayodéd:, 
for a song. It may be that this is a mere generalisation of 
Tragedia into all poems, as Comedia was in like manner gene- 
ralised in Italian. But it may be, and more probably is, the 
primitive rustic word for the village songs for which the goat 
was a prize, which after shooting up in Athens into the exalted 
heights of the Tragedy of AEschylus and Sophocles, still lingered 
in the rural districts in its original sense, and is still so used for 
the very same kind of songs at the present day. 

Another whole group of words is that which contains the 
nomenclature of trees and plants, in almost every instance identical 
with the ancient names, and the more capable of verification 
from the numerous instances in which localities derive their 
names from their vegetation :— 


‘In every country, as might naturally be expected, this is one not 
infrequent source of nomenclature ; but here it prevails in an extra- 
ordinary manner, proving, amongst other things, the completely rural 
character of the population, whether Hellenic or Slavonic, at the 
time when these names were given, Thus on Olympus we have 
noticed Carya “the nuts,” and Leftocarya, “ the hazels,” and near 
Rapsani there is a village called Krania, “the cornels.” On Pelion, 
besides Kerasia and Polydendron, there is Kissos, “ the ivy,” near 
Zagora; and among Slavonic names we find Bukova, Bukovina, “ the 
beeches,” above Monastir, Arachova, “the nuts,” on the side of 
Parnassus, Navarino, ‘‘ the maples,” Vervena, “the willows,” and 
others. If the reader will take the trouble to examine the modern 
district of Laconia in Kiepert’s map of Greece, he will find that out 
of a very moderate number of names the following have a similar 
derivation : —Castania, from the chestnut, Platanaki and Platana 
from the plane-tree, Kyparissi from the cypress, Apidia from the 
pear, Achladokambos from the wild pear, Sykia from the fig, Valanidia 
from the valonea oak, Myrtia from the myrtle, Daphni from the laurel, 
Arachova from the nut, Kydonia from the quince; and others bear 
the names of plants, as Marathonisi of the fennel, and Phlomochori of 
the mullein.’—-(Tozer, ii. 107.) 
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These words (to which, no doubt, many more might be added) 
connect the present Greece with its most primitive age. There 
are others which connect it with a more modern, but stil] an 
ancient and most interesting stage. Some of the commonest 
forms of modern Greek are those of which we catch the 
first glimpse in the Greek of the New Testament, such as 
Aovrov for odv, imdyw for clus, POdvw for epyowat, merewvos 
for ddéxtwp,* midtw for XauBdve, iva with the subjunctive for 
the infinitive. These are enough to show us that the pro- 
vincial dialect spoken by the humbler classes, and which remained 
when all the outer crust of the educated classes was swept away, 
was that spoken by the Apostles and Evangelists. They moved 
in the same layer of society as that which forms the basis of the 
modern Greek nation. In dealing with the modern Greeks we 
have, therefore, a direct contact with the earliest age of Christ- 
ianity, such as we find nowhere else. The tongue of the peasants 
of Sparta and of Attica still retains something of the vital tincture 
of the sacred Greek of the Apostolic time. 

2. A second point of connexion between ancient and modern 
Greece is the scenery. This connexion of history and geography 
in all countries is especially seen in Greece. The compactness, 
the variety, the impressiveness of the natural features of the 
country, make them far more important to the ancient history and 
mythology of Greece, than is the case with any other scenery in 
the world. They seem to be absolutely instinct with life. We 
may almost say of the hills and plains of Greece what Luther 
said of the words of St. Paul, ‘ They are not dead rocks and dead 
valleys—they are living creatures, and have hands and feet.’ 
This connexion with the ancient history has been elsewhere 
drawn out at length, and it would be futile to pretend that the 
modern history depends upon it in anything like the same degree. 
That is, in fact, one of the points of contrast rather than of 
resemblance. But we may mention one or two instances in which 


* For the tendency to substitute the general for the particular, of which this is 
an instance, see an excellent passage in Mr, Tozer, ii. 110 :— 

‘Oak in these parts is called S€vdpov, as being the tree par excellence ; this is one 
among many instances in modern Greek of a generic name being used specifically 
for the most marked class that falls under it, as “ beast” in English commonly 
signifies ‘ bullock.” The modern Greek for a horse, &Aoyoy (as being the most 
important “irrational animal”) is a well-known instance ; p:(ép: also, the word 
for madder, is similarly the root par excellence. Colonel Leake somewhere men- 
tions that in the islands, where there are no horses, donkeys are called rpd-yuara, 
“facts,” or “ possessions :” but in reality throughout the district which we have 
been traversing the word mpayua (pronounced pramma) is applied to all beasts of 
burden, whether horses, mules, or asses, as they are the most important possession. 
In the Cretan dialect x7jjua, we are told, is used in the same way for a horse; and 
«rivos similarly signified a beast of burden in Hellenistic Greek.’ ah 
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the natural features have, as it were, driven the history of both 
periods into the same channels. 

In the Persian war the Delphians took refuge in the Corycian 
cave, Just in like manner the Greeks of the same district took 
refuge in the Turkish war. Both in the Persian and the Gaulish 
invasion of Greece the invaders were repelled by the rolling down 
of rocks from the cliffsof Delphi. We have ourselves conversed 
with a Greek, who, as a young man, was employed in this very 
work against the Turks. 

In like manner we cannot form a better notion of Athens as it 
was after the Persians had left it, than in the lively account of 
it, just after the evacuation of the Turks, given by the present 
Bishop of Lincoln, who was one of the first occupiers of the 
cluster of deserted houses. 

3. The customs of the people have partly been continued 
through the mere identity of place—but partly through the 
real likeness of character. Remember the Grecian shepherds’ 
dogs,* how exactly does their endless baying remind all travel- 
lers of the cives iAaxopwpor of the ‘Odyssey’—and, as Mr. Tozer 
observes, ‘more than one traveller, when alone on the mountains, 
has escaped from them only by sitting down in the midst of 
them, as Ulysses is described to have done, in which case they 
will surround you without attacking you.’ Look at the use of 
oil for anointing in ancient times, It is difficult to understand 
its wide diffusion. Yet perhaps a homely instance of it is still 
to be traced in the use of grease throughout the lower classes, for 
the sake of cleanliness to keep off insects. The Albanians dip 
their long shirts in grease—and then never take them off—but 
are perfectly free from vermin, Look at the way in which the 
Greeks will naturally arrange themselves on the slope of a rocky 
hill to gaze at any spectacle in the open air. ‘This at once gives 
us the first germ of the ancient theatre. Read Lord Carnarvon’s 
striking description of the anniversary of the Revolution at 
Athens. It is the germ of the ancient drama :— 


‘On this day many groups of peasants were collected under the 
columns of the temple of Jupiter Olympius, their favourite trysting- 
place ; some lying along the ground and basking in the sun, as if they 
had caught the dreamy spirit of the eastern world, others tracing in 
circles or half-circles the movements of their warlike dance. In the 
centre of this dance a man was moving, on whom, as on their leader, 
every eye was fixed. They imitated his paces, they kindled at his 
gestures, and they were calm again, under the influence of his ex- 
pressive eye. Sometimes they advanced rapidly and fiercely, some- 


* Tozer, ii. 16, 
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times they retreated with the semblance of slow determination, now 
gliding forwards stealthily as if to fall upon an unguarded enemy, 
now with starts and gestures of indignant pride, throwing down the 
handkerchief upon the ground or again resuming it; occasionally 
giving vent to bursts of simulated sorrow, but more frequently to 
transports of unbounded exultation, and chanting all the while a wild 
and irregular air. In that fantastic dance were comprised the habits 
and the history of a life; in it the passions engendered by their civil 
wars, and the varying character of their mountain hostilities lived 
again.’ —(Lord Carnarvon, p. 8, 9.) 


Or take the reproduction of the Arcadian shepherds :— 


‘As we descended the hill, we observed a shepherd playing on 
his pipe—the common Arcadian pipe, unchanged since those long- 
vanished days, not less dear to the ancients than to us, as even most 
ancient in their time, and cherished by their early poets as the especial 
characteristic of the golden age of pastoral life. It was the shepherd’s 
farewell tune, a sweet but melancholy air, played when they assemble 
before their tents, and take leave of their wives and families to go 
upon some distant expedition. Sad and soft and low it seemed: it is, 
indeed, intended to simulate the monotonous and rather mournful 
sound of many feet departing ; for on these occasions it is played at 
the very moment that the men move on, the women and children 
standing by and listening with patient sorrow to the melancholy 
strain as it grows fainter in the distance.’ 

‘However stern and inflexible the mask which his pride assumed 
when the eye of another was on him, the softened expression of the 
young shepherd’s countenance was not to be mistaken, as the reminis- 
cences of his distant home crowded upon him and lived in his notes. 
As he leant against the rock, the old traditional pipe, the sandalled 
feet, the handkerchief wound round his head in graceful folds, recalled 
the classic peasant of Arcadia.’—(Lord Carnarvon, p. 98-100.) 


Mr. Tozer quotes a striking comparison from Hahn between 
the bands of wandering masons among the Albanians and their 
possible prototypes the Pelasgic workmen of primeval times. 

The passionate friendships of the Greeks in old times—the 
strong ties formed between two friends by £evia—are illustrated by 
the custom of just such a religious consecration of two friends to 
each other in modern times.* One of the most touching and 
striking scenes in the novel of ‘ Anastasius’ is founded on such a 
bond formed between Anastasius and Anagnostes. 

The songs of modern Greece, the only really national poetry, 
have not much direct connexion with any extant forms of the old 
Greek poetry. Still they are of the same stock. They are sung 
at the village festivals; they consist of dirges; they bear, as we 








_* The whole institution (probatim) is well described both by Mr. Tozer 
(i. 309), and Lord Carnarvon (p. 57, 81). 
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have seen, the same name of ‘ tragedy ;’ they are preserved, as of 
old, in the mouths of blind wandering minstrels; they descend 
in substance, it may be, from the yet earlier stage of the race 
before the separation of the Aryan nations. 

On this whole subject we refer our readers to the extremely 
instructive chapter in Mr. Tozer’s* second volume, in which he 
investigates the whole question of these Romaic ballads with all 
the light which has been thrown upon them by the experience 
and learning of Ulrichs and Passow, and the taste and genius of 
Fauriel. But any traveller can add to his stock of knowledge— 
almost any song gives a new impression of the tenacity of the 
old Homeric touch—as well as of the Oriental feeling which 
unites the modern Greek more than the ancient Greek with the 
whole East. We ourselves have heard a song of this kind sung 
on the heights of Parnassus by the villagers of Aracova, which 
sprung directly out of the slaughter of a robber chief three years 
before. It was homely enough in its diction and its thoughts, 
but it was curious to taste in so absolutely genuine a form a 
smack both of the fighting scenes of the ‘ Iliad ’ and of the song 
of Deborah. 

In different parts of Mr. Tozer’s volumes are scattered frag- 
ments of these ballads. We select one, which is curious as 
illustrative of the superstitions connected with ghosts and vampires, 
and as giving in its most pleasing form the almost invariable 
introduction of the conversation of birds, as in the old mythology, 
or in the Aristophanic drama. It is also, as Mr. Tozer observes, { 
one of the finest of all the Romaic ballads; and it possesses an 
additional interest, from our being able to trace in it the way 
in which these songs are brought to perfection :— 


©‘ Tur SPEcTRE. 


‘ A mother had nine gallant sons, and one beloved daughter, 
One only daughter, dearly prized, the darling of her bosom ; 
For twelve long years she suffered not the sun to rest upon her, 
But washed her at the fall of night, and combed her locks ere day- 

break ; 

And while the stars were still on high ranged them in dainty tresses. 
Now, when there came an embassy from a far distant country, 
And sought to lead her as a bride into the land of strangers, 
Eight of her brothers were averse, but Constantine approved it: 
“ Nay, send her, mother mine,” he said, “into the land of strangers ; 
To the far country I frequent, where I am wont to travel ; 





* Chap. 28. 
+ Tozer, ii. 96,97. For the vampire see also Lord Carnarvon, p. 163, and for 
the prominence given to the birds, ibid., pp. 66, 71, 111, 128. 
So 
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So I shall gain a resting-place, a comfortable mansion.” 

“ Prudent you are, my son,” she said; “ but your advice is evil. 

What if fell sickness visit me, or gloomy death approach me, 

Or joy or sorrow be my lot, who then shall fetch her for me ?” 

He sware to her by God on high and by the holy martyrs, 

That if dark death should visit her, or sickness fall upon her, 

Or joy or sorrow be her lot, he would go forth to fetch her. 

And so she sent her Areté into the land of strangers. 

But when there came a season fraught with pestilential sickness, 

And they were struck with fell disease, and the nine brothers perished, 

Then, like a bulrush in the plain, the mother sat deserted. 

At all their tombs she beat her breast and raised her lamentation ; 

But when she came to Constantine’s she lifted up the gravestone, 

And “ Rise,” she cried, “my Constantine; I need my darling 
daughter. 

Didst thou not swear by God on high, and by the holy martyrs, 

When joy or grief became my lot, that thou would’st go to fetch 
her ?” 


‘Lo! from his tomb—there, where he lay-—her invocation raised 
him 


He rode upon the stormy cloud, the stars bedecked his bridle ; 

His escort was the shining moon ; and thus he went to fetch her. 
Before his flight the mountains rose, and disappeared behind him, 
Till he beheld her where she combed her tresses in the moonlight. 
Then from afar he called to her, and from afar he hailed her: 

* Come with me; come, my Areté! our mother calleth for thee.” 

“ Alas!” she answered, “brother dear, at such an hour as this is! 
Say, is thy summons one of joy ? shall I put on my jewels ? 

Or, if ‘tis gloomy, tell me so, and I'll not change my garments.” 

“ Come with me; come, my Areté; wait not to change thy garments!” 


‘Then as they passed along the road, accomplishing their journey, 
The birds began to sing aloud, and this was what they uttered : 
“O strange! a spirit of the dead leading a lovely lady!” 

“ © listen, Constantine,” she said, “to what the birds are singing: 
O strange! a spirit of the dead leading a lovely lady!” 
“ Regard them not, the silly birds; regard them not, my sister.” 
So they passed on; but, as they passed, again the birds were singing, 
“ © wondrous pitiable sight! O mystery of sadness, 
To see the spirits of the dead walking beside the living ! ” 
“ © listen, listen, brother dear, to what the birds are singing: 
Behold the spirits of the dead walking beside the living! ” 
“ Regard them not, poor birds,” he said; “regard them not, my 
sister.” 

“ Alas! I fear thee, brother mine! thy garments smell of incense.” 
“Tis naught,” he said ; “ on yestereve we worshipped at the altar, 
And there the priest, in passing by, fumed me with clouds of incense.” 
And once again, as they passed on, yet other birds were singing, 

“ Almighty 
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“ Almighty God! thine hand it is this miracle that worketh, 

To send a spirit of the dead to lead this lovely lady.” 

She heard the voices as they spake, and her heart sank within her. 
“ © listen, listen, Constantine, to what the birds are singing! 

Say, where are now thy golden hair, and flowing fair moustaches ?” 
“ A wasting sickness fell on me, near to the grave it brought me ; 
*T was then I lost my golden hair and flowing fair moustaches.” 


‘They came; and lo! the door was closed, the bolt was drawn 
before it, 

And the barred windows, one and all, with spiders’ webs were tangled. 
“ Open,” he cried, “my mother dear! behold, I bring thy daughter !” 
“Tf thou beest Charon, come not here; I have no other children. 
My Areté, unhappy one ; lodges far off with strangers.” 
* Open, my mother! tarry not; ‘tis Constantine that speaketh! 
Did I not swear by God on high, and by the holy martyrs, 
When joy or grief became thy lot, that I would go to fetch her?” 
She rose ; and as she reached the door the mother’s soul departed !’ 


4, From the poetry of the modern Greeks we turn to their 
general character. Many years ago we met a Scotsman who had 
gone out in the first Philhellenic frenzy, and who by experience 
of the Greeks in the triple experience of a soldier, a lawyer, and 
a professor, had known more of them than any one that we have 
ever met, who escaped with difficulty from the battle of Pha- 
lerum, who defended Mauromikali in the citadel of Nauplia, 
when tried for the murder of Capo d’Istria, and who instructed 
the youthful Greeks in Aristotle and the New Testament from an 
Attic chair of modern philosophy. We asked him the question, 
common enough for strangers to put,—‘ What is the character of 
the modern Greeks?’ He answered at once, ‘ There is no such 
thing, you must take each class by itself,’ and then proceeded to 
count on his fingers no less than nine different shades. 


‘ The Smyrniotes are the worst, not one good; the Fanariotes, that 
is, those Greeks who in different times and from different countries 
were collected into the Patriarch’s Court by the Fanari, or lighthouse 
of the Golden Horn of Constantinople, were the most cultivated, but 
also the most intriguing ; the grocers were grinding and avaricious ; 
the military chiefs, ferocious and depraved; the Bishops,* who in 





* A striking instance of the different effect of the character of the Greeks in 
the town and in the country, is the diverse impression produced by the two on those 
who best knew them both. Those who had the pleasure of the acquaintance of 
that accomplished and distinguished minister (the late Sir Thomas Wyse) only in 
Athens, can form no notion of the charm of his compauy in travelling through the 
Grecian mountains, as described in his posthumous work on the Peloponnesus. 
All the complaints, doubtless too well founded, engendered by his official life 
against the Greek Government fell off; and every Greek peasant, every Greek 
priest, was to him a source of never-ending delight, and drew from him in return 
a store of never-ending instruction and interest for his companions. 

former 
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former times were almost all Fanariotes, partook of the virtues and 
vices of that class;* the peasants were honest and simple; so, in a 
measure, were the feudal proprietors and the married parochial clergy ; 
so, in an eminent degree, were the Hydriote merchants. During their 
long period of carrying trade it is said that they never kept accounts, 
and never broke their word. Masses of specie were transported from 
island to island in the girdles of sailors, or poured out on the tables of 
cabins and then loosely tied up in a bag with a ship-rope; and in all 
their dealings they shrank from ever adding an oath to their word.’ 


But still we have usually one general impression which 
is probably correct, and which at any rate deserves notice 
as connecting them directly with ancient Greece. It has often 
struck us as curious that the two great Homeric characters 
are the types not so much of Greece in its classical age, as 
of Greece in its two, as we are in the habit of thinking them, 
debased ages. Achilles—the fiery, ungovernable, beautiful, 
impetuous youth—has nothing exactly corresponding to him 
through the long series of the transcendent worthies of the prime 
of the Greek commonwealth, till we come to the equally im- 
petuous, ungovernable, magnificent,.half-barbarian Alexander. 
Greek history, as it is strikingly expressed by Hegel in his 
pregnant work on the ‘ Philosophy of History ’—‘ Greek His- 
tory, the youth of the human race, came in with a youth— 
Achilles ; and went out with a youth—Alexander.’ 

Something of the same kind has happened to Ulysses. He, 
too, is the type, not so much of the sages or warriors of the 
Periclean or even of the Platonic age, as he is of the incessant 
restless activity and the craft and cunning which we now ascribe 
to the modern Greek. We do not mean that Ulysses has not 
qualities much higher, and that his craft is not exhibited on a 
more heroic scale. But that there is a real affinity between his 
career and even the baser form of the Greek character, as now 
known, is evident from the lower representations of him by the 
Greek tragedians. The first decided outburst of this Odyssean 
type was in the Greek as he appeared in the times of the sub- 
jection of Greece to Rome, and it is an argument for the 
identity of the present with the ancient Greek that, even if we 
cannot trace a likeness between him and the classical Hellene, 
no one can mistake the likeness between him and the Greek of 
Juvenal. 

This is the true versatility of Ulysses; but it is also the versa- 
tility of the modern Greek. The present writer once employed 





* These are ‘the Primates’ described in Lord Carnarvon’s Diary. “ee his 
interesting account of his interviews with Petro Bey, p. 42 (which recalls to us a 
visit of our own to the same venerable chief), aud with Colocotroni (p. 87). 
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a Greek servant at Madrid. It was impossible to conceive a 
better exemplification of Juvenal’s lines. In his cleverness, his 
self-adaptation, his unscrupulousness, his fertility of resources, in 
that totally unsympathetic land of Castille—as unsympathetic 
to him as once was Rome to an Achzan or Athenian—he was 
the ‘ Greculus esuriens’ all over. And this is continued through 
the Byzantine Empire. There is a story told of the Patriarch 
Jeremiah by Mr. Finlay, which is probably unexampled as a trait 
of national character. It is stated by the Greek historians that in 
the reign of Solyman the Magnificent, whilst Loufti Pasha was 
Grand Vizier, the divan was impressed with the duty of the Sultan 
to destroy every church in every town taken by storm, and there- 
fore, amongst others, in Constantinople. The Patriarch Jeremiah, 
to avert this catastrophe, held a secret conference with the 
Vizier, and between them the following scheme of escape was 
constructed. The Patriarch demanded a public audience. He 
was long kept waiting without. When he entered all admired 
the dignity of his aspect. His white beard descended to his 
breast, and the sweat fell, as in the agony of Gethsemane, in 
large drops from his forehead. He pleaded before the Grand 
Vizier, to the astonishment of all around, that Constantinople 
was not taken by storm, but was surrendered voluntarily by the 
Emperor Constantine, with the nobles and people, to Sultan 
Mohammed. The Grand Vizier warned the Patriarch that he 
must prove his assertion by Mussulman witnesses. The Patriarch 
consented, and the court was adjourned for twenty days. At the 
end of that time, two aged Turks, brought from Adrianople and 
well paid by the Patriarch, were introduced into the court :— 

‘ Their beards were white as the purest snow, red circles surrounded 
their eyes, in which the tears collected incessantly. Their heads and 
their feet moved tremulously. They stood together before the assembly 
like two brothers whom death had forgotten. They declared that 
they were eighteen years old at the time of the siege and were now 
one hundred and two, and they then in the most formal manner recited 
their story, that Mohamet was, under a solemn treaty, conducted by 
Constantine into Constantinople, and from him received the empire. 


The divan accordingly received their report, and the Sultan with- 
drew his decree.’ 


That a forged treaty should have been exhibited as a guarantee 
of the rights of the Church is no more than the False Decretals in 
the West. That the Grand Vizier and the Patriarch should 
have enacted this fraudulent scheme together is doubtless no 
more than has often taken place before and after both in East 
and West. But that the whole story should be an entire fable, 
and solely invented by the Greek ecclesiastical historians as a 
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glorification of their Church, is a union of candid simplicity, 
of ignorance, and of audacious cleverness, which could only S 
found amongst the modern Greeks.* 

A far better example of their quick wit and worldly wisdom (in 
the best sense of the word) has lately been given by a successor 
of Jeremiah—the present venerable patriarch, Gregory—in his 
admirable answer to the invitation of the See of Rome to the 
General Council. Assuredly in the Church and nation which 
could thus completely outflank the compliments and threats of the 
Vatican, and win for itself the approbation of the whole Protestant 
section of Christendom, we have a proof that Ulysses is not yet 
dead—that even Socrates has left a spark of vitality worthy of 
better things. 

5. There is one more phase of their history and character in the 
connexion between the religious forms of ancient and of modern 
Greece. Many treatises have been written on this connexion in 
respect to the old Roman heathenism and the Latin Church. 
But in the case of Greece it has been hardly enough considered. 
In some respects the gulph between Grecian Christendom and 
Grecian heathendom is far deeper than the gulf in the West. 
That saying of Hobbes, which has often been quoted, and can 
hardly be quoted too often, extends to this, as to so much 
besides.f ‘The Papacy is but the ghost of the dead Roman Em- 
pire’—it might almost be said of the dead Roman religion—‘sitting 
crowned upon the grave thereof.’ But this saying is not applicable 
to Greece. Between Pagan and Christian Athens there is, as 
Arnold once observed in one of his most striking letters, an 
impassable gulf. Not classical Athens, but Christian Constanti- 
nople, is the centre of the Greek race. The very name of Hellene 
and Hellenic became proscribed as identical with Paganism. 
The name Romaic has superseded it. The ‘Church of Rome’ 
in the far East is not the Latin Church of the West, but the 
great Eastern Church of the new Rome, of Constantinople, by us 
called the Greek. The Christian Holy Places of Greece are sin- 
gularly different from the Pagan Holy Places. There seem to 
have been blank spaces strangely left vacant, on which the new 
religion was able to fix itself, unencumbered by any Pagan 
recollections. The most celebrated monasteries in Greece are, 
in no instance, on the site of an ancient sanctuary,—neither 
Megaspelion in Arcadia, nor Meteora in Thessaly, nor St. Luke’s 





* Finlay’s ‘ History of Greece under Othoman and Venetian Domination,’ p. 173. 

{+ We first heard it quoted many years by'the late John Sterling, and the 
emphasis with which he repeated it as one of the most pregnant sayings of ecclesi- 
astical history has never been forgotten and has been justified by the innumerable 
applications of it which have occurred to us since. 
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in Beotia, nor the Taxiarch in Achaia. Most remarkably is this 
separation between the two to be seen in the north of Greece. 
There are three vast and beautiful mountains rising out of the 
Northern AXgean. On the East is the bare, rugged, primitive 
Samothrace, the seat of the earliest Pelasgic worship. On the 
West is Olympus, which, by its many-headed range, its wide 
bason as if for a vast council *—its curved summit as for the 
throne of Jove—became the natural seat of the Polytheistic 
Heaven of the Hellenic race. Between the two is Athos. That 
majestic, solitary peak—that long line of hill and dale, and forest 
—that paradise of unexampled beauty —was unaccountably omitted 
in the line of heathen sanctuaries. It remained almost wholly 
unoccupied by any religious associations, until Constantine, with 
the same insight into local fitness which he showed in the choice 
of Constantinople, fixed on Athos as the Holy Mountain of the 
Grecian Church. 


In accordance with this separation is the early history of 


Greek Christianity. Of all the great countries of Christendom, 
there is none of which the first beginnings of the Christian 
Church are so obscure. Pausanias travelled through Greece in 
the time of Hadrian, and saw or gave no trace of it.f— It would 
seem as if it came from so different an origin that the streams 
never blended, and that the transition was made so abruptly that 
we cannot see any joining. 

These are amongst the points which (setting aside the general 
antagonism between Christianity and Paganism) distinguished the 
modern from the ancient Greek religion. But still the example 
of the Latin Church would lead us to suppose that there must have 
been some influence exercised on the ecclesiastical system of the 
new by the ecclesiastical system of the old. We are sometimes 
—or perhaps rather we were sometimes—inclined to think that 
the old Greek religion was too volatile, superficial, and fantastic, 


to have any serious influence on the people. It has been one of 


the great services rendered by Mr. Grote in his history that he 
has shown how ungrounded this notion is. He has shown how 
deeply and powerfully the whole Greek life was affected by their 
excessive religious susceptibility. No description could, in one 
word, give a better notion of this side of the Grecian character 
than the one famous and unfortunately mistranslated epithet 





* We write from our own recollections; but it is fully confirmed by the very 
striking and elaborate description given by Mr. Tozer of his ascent of the mou- 
tain, which has been climbed only by two, or at most three other European 
travellers.—ii. 17-26, 

+ Only seventeen martyrs in all are reckoned from Peloponnesus, and of these 
nine from Corinth.—Fallmerayer, ‘Geschichte der Morea,’ p. 110. 
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hestowed by St. Paul on the Athenians: ‘Ye are of all men’ 
SeerSaypovertepor—not ‘too superstitious, but ‘devoted to the 
zods, the countless gods of which the city was full.’ Greece was, 
in fact, the Holy Land of Paganism. The words of the Twin 
Brethren at Regillus may be applied to the ancient gods gene- 
rally :— 
‘ By many names they call us, 
In many lands we dwell, 
But by the proud Eurotas 
Is our dear native home.’ 


Accordingly, every system of local religion in the world, whether 
Christian or Pagan, receives the best exemplification from this 
its greatest instance, It is for this that the study of Pausanias 
is so extremely curious and instructive. He is the prototype of 
the religious antiquarian of all times. It is like following an 
invisible guide amongst invisible wonders. At Thebes, for 
example, we stand with his book in our hand, at the gate of 
Electra, There, he tells us, 1 saw the chamber in which Alcmena 
gave birth to Hercules, The chamber is gone, but the gate 
remains. We pass on to Delphi. He tells us to go and look at 
the stone which was given to Jason by Jupiter; and then we are 
to visit the pictures in the Clubhouse (Lesche) representing the 
Odyssey and Iliad. In his volume we have the Handbook, 
the Murray of the ancient world. He shows that in this 
corner of the human mind, this peculiar phase of historical 
research and religious feeling, not only modern Greece, but 
modern Europe, has a counterpart to the other side of the im- 
iense chasm which separates the classical from the medieval age 
and Paganism from Christianity. We see no ground for sup- 
posing, with Dr. Wordsworth, that the Christian saints have 
generally taken the places of the Pagan deities. There are, 
however, a few exceptions. Possibly St. Nicholas may, as the 
patron saint of sailors, have here and there a chapel on the site 
of a temple of Neptune. Elijah, who always occupies the high 
places, may here and there have taken the place of Helios,* or 
Apollo. The ‘Holy Trinity’t is the name given to all the 
convents in Olympus, shall we conjecture from its triple peak, 
or from a lingering sense of the complex nature of the Divinity, 
which, having in Paganism found its expression in Polytheism, 
in Christianity could only be represented by the Three-fold Name 
of the One God. St. Dionysius the Areopagite is naturally a 
common patron saint in his native country of Greece, as well as 


* Tozer, i. 16. See also the curious legend in Lord Carnarvon, p. 66. 
+ Tozer, ii, 38. 
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in his adopted country of France. But, at least, in one striking 
instance, it seems likely that his story has been interwoven with 
that of the Founder of the Vine, Dionysus. 


‘ That the ideas connected with the ancient god and the Christian 
saint are confused in the minds of the people is shown by the follow- 
ing remarkable story, which was taken down by a German Professor 
from the lips of a Beotian peasant :— 

‘“ Dionysius, when yet a child, was travelling through Greece on 
his way to Naxia; but, as the journey was very long, he became tired 
and sat himself down upon a stone to rest. Now while he sat thus 
with his eyes fixed on the ground, he saw a tiny plant spring out of 
the earth at his feet, which seemed to him so beautiful that he at once 
determined to take it with him and plant it. So he pulled it up and 
carried it away with him; but, as the sun shone with great power, he 
was afraid it would wither before he reached Naxia. On this he found 
the bone of a bird, into which he put the little plant, and continued his 
journey. But in his holy hand it grew so fast that it soon projected 
from the bone both above and below. Again he was afraid of its 
withering, and bethought himself of some further device. So he found 
the bone of a lion, which was larger than the bird’s, and into this he 
put the bird’s bone which contained the little plant. Before long, 
however, it grew out of the lion’s bone also, Thereupon he found the 
bone of an ass, which was still larger than that of the lion ; into this 
he put the little plant with the bird’s and lion’s bone, and so arrived 
at Naxia. But when he was going to plant it he found that its roots 
had twined themselves close round the bones of the bird, the lion, and 
the ass; and accordingly, as he could not pull it out without damaging 
the roots, he planted it just as it was, and at once the plant sprang up 
on high, and, to his delight, bore the loveliest grapes, from which he 
proceeded to prepare the first wine, and gave it to men to drink. 
Then what a marvel did he behold! When men drank of it, at first 
they sang like birds; when they drank more of it, they became strong 
as lions ; and when they drank still more, they became like the ass.” ’— 
(Tozer, ii. 14.) 

The general religiousness of modern Greece, though now raised 
to higher cbjects, is, in fact, akin to the religiousness of ancient 
Greece. Even in detail there are curious resemblances, Mr. 
Clark (in an able Academical Sermon published some few years 
ago) has well observed how like the Parochial system of modern 
Christendom were the Demi of Attica. The decrdapovia of 
the old Athenisns, with their multiplied shrines, is well repre- 
sented by the 4000 chapels of modern Attica. The old ravryyupis 
or sacred festival is preserved even in name on the day of the 
patron saint of the village. 

The Pagan temples were occasionally, but not often, used for 
churches. Three at Athens, and one at Thessalonica, are, we 
believe, the only examples. One difficulty must have been that 
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of orientation. It seems as if the temples were always entered 
from the east, in order that the Divinity residing in the statue, 
and looking towards the entrance might always look to the rising 
sun; whereas, in the churches, the congregation, having to face 
the rising sun, always came in from the west. 

There is one peculiarity of the Greek arrangements of a 
church, which, though not borrowed actually from the architecture 
of the temples, seems to be borrowed from the old phraseology. 
Narthex, the outer porch of the church, according to Mr. Clark’s 
ingenious conjecture, is derived from the proverb quoted at the 
opening of this article, vapOnxopopor wév ToAdoi, Bayxor 5¢ radpot 
—the place for the uninitiated. In one respect, however, there is 
a constant identity of worship. Every spring in ancient Greece 
was consecrated by some legend or the presence of some divinity; 
and in modern Greece the very same springs are dedicated to 
some saint or angel. The Castalian spring is now the spring of 
St. John; the spring where CEdipus washed his hands after his 
father’s death is the spring of St. Theodore. ‘Ayiacya is 
almost the constant word for these sacred wells, and there is 
hardly a church without one. 

Some beliefs and traditions have come straight down from 
the days of Paganism. On Parnassus there still lingers a 
distorted account of the Muses. We record a conversation in 
which we ourselves took part during that grandest of all descents, 
from the heights of ‘the two-topt mount divine,’ to the oracular 
depths of the glen of Delphi. ‘ Who lived in the Corycian 
cave?” ‘The Muses.’ ‘And who were they?’ ‘A number, 
an immense number (7An@vopos) of young girls (xopirfia).’ ‘ And 
who was Apollo?’ ‘He was one of five brothers, who lived at 
Delphi, and so gave their name to the place. They did some- 
thing displeasing to God, and were then destroyed by lightning. 
The walls at Delphi are covered with writings—when they are 
read, perhaps we shall know more who Apollo was.’ 

Others, more permanent and universal, are detailed at length 
by Mr. Tozer, and we have heard them confirmed from other 
quarters. 

The ‘ Dragon’ is partly the old Python, partly the modern 
giant. We must refer to Mr. Tozer’s* most curious account of 
him. : 

Charon still survives as the conductor of ghosts to the shades 
below. But there is a female Charon (Charontissa), his mother, 
and instead of the old ferryman we find a fierce romantic horse- 
man, partly with the attributes of the ancient Hermes, partly 





* IL. 290-299, ; 
oO 
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of Death in the Apocalypse or of the Wild Huntsman of 


Germany.* 


‘He is seen sweeping over the mountains, which darken at his 
approach, accompanied by the train of spirits—the young in front of 
him, the old behind him, the children hanging from his saddle.’ 

‘His appearance is described in a manner calculated to inspire the 
utmost awe—“ his countenance like lightning, his shoulders like two 
mountains, his head like a castle.” When he starts on his hunting, 
he shoes his steed, that there may be no delay on the road. His 
victims he either shoots with an arrow, or bites in the form of a 
serpent, or swoops down upon asa bird of dark plumage.’—(ii. pp. 325, 
326.) 


The Nereids remain, with the mysterious ero, or Water, from 
which they spring—beautiful creatures, with green hair and 
dripping garments, sometimes with goats’ feet. But they are 
not so much the innocent nymphs of the sea, as Sirens, or wicked 
fairies that delude men to their ruin. 


‘That they have lost the genial and friendly disposition which the 
Greeks of old used to attribute to these deities, and have assumed a 
demon character, is probably to be accounted for by their having 
been outlawed by Christianity, and forced to take up a position of 
hostility. But in the places they frequent, and in most of their 
characteristics, they are still the same; so that in Milton’s description 
of their flight 

“From haunted spring and dale, 
Edged with poplar pale,” 
he fixed on one of the most essential elements in Greek mythology, 
but at the same time had hardly realised, perhaps, how permanent 
and ineradicable this belief was.’—(ii. p. 315.) 


Hamadryads, Fauns, and Pans, have ceased, but there are still 
ortovyeia (elemental spirits), or household genii, that lurk here and 
there in wells,t rocks, caverns, trees, and houses. 

The Fates reappear in the Plague. The Plague is personified 
in two ways. Sometimes as a blind old woman, who totters 
about, feeling her way by the walls of houses and rooms (infec- 
tion being supposed to be in the walls). Sometimes as three 
old hags: one with a register for the names; one with scissors 
which cut away the life; the third with a besom which sweeps 
off the dead. They are also the only divinities that still linger 
on the heights of Olympus, as they are the last whose names 
lingered in the Roman Forum. Listen to a song which, as Mr. 
Tozer tells us, is still sung there :— 


* Tozer, ii. 244. (See the very striking ballads there quoted.) 
¢ Tozer, ii. 315-320, 
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‘ From the summit of Olympus, 
From the triple peak of Heaven, 
Where the Fates of Fates abide, 
May my fated destiny 
Hear my call, and visit me!” * 

The Eumenides no longer exist. But the same feeling is 
found, not only in the universal sentiment of the evil eye and 
the danger of praise, but in the gracious names given to evil 
influences. The small pox, for example, is called eiAoyia— 
‘The blessing.” And Mr. Tozer (ii. 322) witnessed the exact 
continuance of the ancient mode of invoking them, the impassive 
gesticulation with which a modern Greek in a passion stoops 
down and strikes the ground violently with his hand. 

We have gone thus rapidly through some of the main points 
of general interest awakened by Mr. Tozer’s volumes. There are 
many special topics, which we have passed by, without notice, 
Amongst these is the complete description of the ‘ Holy 
Mountain ’—of which we have already spoken—Mount Athos. 
Put this is too large a field on which to enter at the close of 
this brief essay, We recommend our readers to examine it 
under Mr. Tozer’s agreeable auspices ; and we trust, for his sake 
and our own, that he may enjoy and narrate many more such 
delightful journeys to the Highlands and Lowlands of Turkey ; 
and for Lord Carnarvon, that public cares will not extinguish 
the zest which he has inherited from his accomplished father 
for wanderings more romantic than those in the precincts of 
Westminster. 








Art. VIIL.—1. The Massacre of St. Bartholomew, preceded by a 
History of the Religious Wars in the Reign of Charles IX. By 
Henry White. London, 1868. 

2. Les Guises, les Valois, et Philippe II. Par M. Joseph de 
Croze. 2 vols. Paris, 1866. 

3. Henri de Valois et la Pologne en 1572. Par le Marquis de 
Noailles. 3 vols. Paris, 1867. 

4. Guerres de Réligion. Par J. Michelet. Paris, 1856. 

5. Histoire de France. Par Leopold Ranke. 3 vols. Paris, 
1858. 


HE history of Protestantism in France has not yet received 
that attention which the subject demands at the hands of 
either English or French writers. M. Michelet and M. Henri 


* The word Fate. or Moipa has a special reference to marriage or childbirth, i in 
Wordsworth’s ‘ Athens and Attica,’ p. 231. 
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Martin have nevertheless by sympathetic treatment contributed 
much towards restoring in its true colour this portion of the 
history of France, and rendering justice to the memory of the 
Protestants whose portraits had hitherto been drawn by their 
enemies. Ranke, in Germany, had previously produced three 
volumes containing a history of the great contest between the 
Catholics and the Huguenots, by which the former writers 
have largely profited, and which have al] the merits of impar- 
tiality, good judgment, and patient examination of original docu- 
ments, which distinguish that eminent historian. Nevertheless 
a complete and unprejudiced account of the rise and fall of 
Protestantism in France is still to be looked for. Meanwhile the 
works, the titles of which stand at the head of this article, form 
valuable contributions to the history of this period. Mr. White’s 
volume, ‘The Massacre of St. Bartholomew,’ is a valuable fragment 
of historical narrative. We should have desired a more complete 
account of the rise and spread of Protestantism in France, and 
of the internal organization of the Huguenot party. He has, as 
his preface informs us, searched the public records of Mont- 
pelier, Nismes, Grenoble, and other cities for information, but 
it is to be regretted that he has overlooked La Rochelle, which 
was for so long a period the capital and head-quarters of the 
Huguenot party. The book is however a substantial, useful, 
and interesting product of much original research, written in 
a good style and with equitable judgment. The two volumes 
by M. de Croze contain, besides a brief, impartial, and clear 
narrative, a number of letters of the princes of the House of 
Lorraine, collected from various sources and now published from 
the original documents for the first time; while the work of 
M. de Noailles comprises likewise a mass of newly-published 
correspondence and State papers, and a complete -account of the 
election of Henri III. to the crown of Poland and of the con- 
nexion which that transaction had with the history of France 
and of Europe. 

The character of every nation in Europe underwent a great 
change during this sixteenth century, which will ever be regarded 
as one of the greatest crises in the world’s history. The faith 
and moral constitution of every nationality was then tried in the 
fiery furnace of new opinions, and for nearly the whole of its 
duration the spiritual destinies of mankind were subject to the 
dreadful and incessant arbitrament of sword and fire. It was 
an age of martyr-spirits and ferocious passions, of evangelical 
aspiration, of crime and violence of the most fearful atrocity, and 
of Machiavellian conspiracies against the rights of conscience, 
concerted with diabolical ingenuity, and wrought out on a 
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scale of appalling magnitude. France, as well from her peculiar 
position as from the character of her government and its alliances, 
offered a battle-ground for the rival creeds on which the partisans 
of the Papacy, aided by Italian and Spanish intrigue, gold, and 
auxiliaries, attempted by every appliance of art, perfidy, violence, 
and cruelty to annihilate Protestantism within the whole limits 
of the country. The history of this contest is crowded with 
tragic and pathetic incidents, with barbarous executions, with 
cruel massacres and persecutions under every form, with battles, 
sieges, and combats, with anarchy and sedition, and with intervals 
of peace hardly less cruel than the periods of war which they 
superseded, In no part of Europe was the great contest between 
Protestantism and Catholicism carried on with greater gallantry 
and perseverance on the side of the Protestants; and though 
Protestantism on the whole must be said to have failed in France, 
yet the history of the great struggle will ever remain among the 
most interesting of the records of humanity; while by its study 
the subsequent destinies of the French nation are in a large 
measure explained and accounted for. 

Up to the time of the accession of Francis II. (a.p. 1559) the 
Protestants had for forty years resigned themselves to be tortured 
and burnt. Calvin, whose spiritual authority was absolute over 
the whole of the Reformed party in France, had declared, in 
harmony with his belief in Predestination, that resistance to the 
civil power was not justified by the tenets of the Gospel. 
With the Renaissance, however, and the study of antiquity, 
republican doctrines, as evidenced by that burning, withering 
denunciation of tyranny, the Contr’ Un of La Béetie, began to 

revail among men of culture, the frightful sufferings of the 
Suheaien exasperated the minds of all with any pretence to 
human feeling, the high spirits of the daring and impetuous 
Protestant nob/esse assumed the lead of the new movement, the 
policy of saintly acquiescence under the cruel agressions of 
tyranny and bigotry began to be questioned, and men dared 
to look to the sword as the most righteous defence of the 
Gospel—to be drawn in defence of the insulted majesty of God 
—-Venger Dieu became henceforward a Huguenot watchword. 
Moreover, the accession of Francis II., a boy of not sixteen years 
of age, concurred to release the Reformers from the doctrine of 
servile and passive obedience to civil authority, for it was not the 
boy king who was really governing the country and responsible 
for the acts of cruelty and persecution which distinguished 
his reign, but the ruthless and persecuting Guises, the uncles 
of his wife Mary Stuart, who exercised real sovereignty in his 
name. 
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The Guises were a younger branch of the house of Lorraine, 
which claimed to be descended from Charlemagne ; they had, 
although strangers in France, usurped a place equal to and some- 
times above the princes of the blood, and became more insidious 
and hardly less dangerous rivals of the monarchy than the Dukes 
of Burgundy in the previous century. Francis, the second Duke 
of Guise, had added Metz and Calais to France ; and the vigour 
of his character, and occasional magnanimity in success by which 
he mitigated his ordinary ferocity and intolerance, rendered him 
the most redoubtable chief of the Catholic party. His brother, 
the Cardinal of Lorraine, was witty, eloquent, learned, and 
politic, but vindictive, violent and covetous, and said to be 
wanting in courage, unlike the rest of the Princes of the house 
of Guise, who, subtle in intrigue, daring in action and suspicious 
of friend and foe, united such pride and dignity of bearing with 
such dexterity, pliancy, and elegance of demeanour, that it was 
said, ‘les autres princes paraissaient peuples auprées deux.’ 

The chief rivals of the Guises were the Princes of the House 
of Bourbon—the vacillating and weak-minded but brave Antoine 
de Bourbon, King of Navarre, and his brother Louis, the brilliant, 
gallant, and chivalrous Prince of Condé; next to them came 
the powerful family of the Montmorencies, at whose head was 
Le Grand Connétable Anne de Montmorency. But all these, 
and the Chatillons, a great family of Burgundy, represented by 
Coligny and his brother d’Andelot, nephews of Anne de Mont- 
morency, were denied all approach to the King’s person, and 
the discontent thus excited exasperated the feelings of in- 
dignation caused by the cruelties perpetrated upon the Pro- 
testant party, which culminated in the celebrated but abortive 
conspiracy called the Conjuration d’ Amboise, the object of which 
was to deliver the young king from the tutelage of the Guises 
(A.D. 1560). Upon the failure of this plot, numberless sanguinary 
executions without trial were committed upon Protestant and 
other noblemen with merciless and unsparing ferocity. The 
Loire was covered with floating bodies, attached to poles, some- 
times fifteen together. The streets of Amboise flowed with 
blood, the spectacle of the execution of prisoners was a daily 
after-dinner amusement with the Guises and the court. The 
young king and Mary Stuart were taught to find delight in the 
dying convulsions of their subjects, and here the child, who was 
afterwards Charles LX., first snuffed that odour of carnage with 
which he grew furious at the massacre of Saint Bartholomew. 

The death of Francis II., one of the sickliest of the sickly 
brood of Catherine de Medicis, deprived the Guises of the regency, 
which was now assumed by the Queen-mother, after a life of sub- 
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jection and obscurity, in the name of Charles IX., a boy of 
twelve years of age. At first Catherine, who was perfectly indif- 
ferent to all moral and religious considerations, seemed inclined 
to lean to the Protestants, as being the weakest and more manage- 
able party, and published in January, 1562, the celebrated 
Edict granting to the Protestants permission to hold religious 
meetings, and abolishing all penalties enacted against them. But 
the Guises, urged by the rancour of disappointed ambition, 
now contracted that secret and treasonable alliance with Phili 

IL, which they continued till their fall. From the dark and 
monstrous power presided over by the solitary bureaucrat of the 
EscuriaJ, they began to derive that mysterious strength which 
enabled them to become ultimately the rivals of monarchy itself. 
They were, indeed, to make use of the term applied by his 
enemies to Henri de Guise, true Princes of Darkness, and the 
consummate address of their conduct and the duplicity of their 
nature renders it very difficult always to give the true interpreta- 
tion of their actions. The real purport of their designs seems 
to be that they foresaw that in the sickly sons of Catherine 
de Medici, the race of the Valois would come to an end, that 
the throne of France might then be seized by an audacious 
chief who had assumed the greatest share of influence in the 
country, and that the most certain way of arriving at such 
a dangerous eminence was to put themselves forward as the 
champions of Catholicism. The frightful massacre of the 
Protestants on the Ist of March, 1562, at the little town of 
Vassy, in Champagne, which was superintended by the Duke 
Francis in person, raised a furious irritation among the Pro- 
testants and a ferocious joy among their adversaries. Rough 
wood-cut representations, with a narrative of the horrible trans- 
action, passed from hand to hand, and this method of appeal- 
ing to the passions and imagination of the people by engravings 
and pictures was used by both parties during the whole of the 
wars. The gravest magistrates of the Parliament showed their 
horror of the frightful atrocity when Guise entered Paris after 
the massacre. ‘Two of them, Harlai and Seguier, refused to 
occupy their seats on the day on which the man of blood ap- 
peared in the Parliament of Paris. Montmorency, however, 
and the Parti Politique, the moderate party, as they styled 
themselves, had joined the faction of the Guises ;* and soon after 





* One of the most dramatic incidents of the time occurred at this period, 
Condé returning, as was his wont, from the Huguenot préche at the head of 500 
harquebusmen, met the Guises at the head of their troops in the streets of Paris, 
The rival chiefs saluted each other and passed on. Theodore Beza was the 
preacher that day. He wore a breastplate. Instead of the ringing of bells, the 
shots of harquebuses called together the Huguenot congregations, th 
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the Guises with Montmorency and Antoine de Bourbon, King 
of Navarre, who had deserted the cause of the Huguenots, got 
possession of the King’s person at Fontainebleau by a coup de 
main, This audacious usurpation, coming after the massacre 
of Vassy, and followed by the revocation of the Edict of January, 
was the signal for the outbreak of the great civil and re- 
ligious war. The mutual exasperation of the two sects had been 
increasing with frightful rapidity. The Protestants began to 
search their Bibles anew for texts to justify recourse to the 
sword. The poorer noblesse, full of the old traditions of 
feudal independence, were by no means likely to submit 
tamely to massacres as horrible as Vassy, and penalties which 
made life itself intolerable. Condé, the acknowledged chief 
of the Huguenots, had been for some time in the field, but 
he waited for Coligny, whose stern and upright spirit had 
long debated within itself the lawfulness of armed resistance 
to authority, and his doubts and hesitations on this head were 
terminated by the valiant counsel of his noble-spirited wife, 
Charlotte de Laval. 

One night, as the Admiral lay sleepless in his bed, ruminating 
on the wretched condition of the Protestants, and still hesi- 
tating, he heard sobs from the lady at his side, who mourned 
over the miseries of the Church, and the defenceless state of its 
children, ‘Madame,’ said Coligny, ‘put your hand upon your 
bosom and examine your conscience. Is that in a condition to 
encounter disaster, shame, and the reproaches of a people who 
judge of all things by success? Can you support treachery, flight, 
nakedness, hunger, the hunger of your children, death by an 
executioner, and to see, perchance, your husband drawn on a 
hurdle? I give you three weeks to consider.’ But his wife 
replied with impetuosity, ‘ Do not let the dead of three weeks rest 
on your head :’ and after this scene of real life—as pathetic as 
any in the whole range of the tragic drama—Coligny determined 
likewise to commit at once the cause of his creed to the arbitra- 
ment of the sword. 

War commenced on the side of the Huguenots* with a wild 
and brilliant exploit of the Protestant noblesse. The daring 
Condé, with two thousand young Protestant cavaliers, carried 
Orleans in a cavalry charge. The impetuous band rode for six 
leagues on a sunny afternoon, ventre d terre, with shouts and 





* The origin of the name ‘ Huguenot’ is, as is well known, involved in much 
obscurity. Some derive it from ‘ Eidgenossen.’ We incline, however, to the 
derivation from ‘ Hugues.’ The Guisards vaunted the descent of their chiefs, the 
Guises, from Charlemagne, and taunted the Protestants, who were royalists, for 
preferring the dynasty of ‘ Hugues Capet.’ 
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shrieks of laughter, as horseman or baggage rolled down in their 
headlong speed into the dust, and took the place by surprise. 
In such mad fashion began one of the most horrible civil wars 
in history. Village people who saw them pass said it was a 
wild frolic of all the mad fellows of France—de tous les fous de 
la France. The story of the massacre of Vassy had already put 
the Protestants in motion, but the news of that of Sens, where a 
hundred defenceless people perished, perpetrated also by one of the 
Guises, a month later, set every centre of Protestantism in France 
in a blaze. Every Huguenot deemed it prudent to take arms 
for his life and his family, and to risk all, rather than submit 
to be so tamely butchered. The couriers of Condé galloped 
with their fatal missives from Orleans to every point of the 
compass. With one impulse, as though at the signal of one 
electric current darting across the length and breadth of the 
land, the gleam of Huguenot steel flashed along the Loire from 
Blois to Tours and from Tours to Angers; it sprang from town 
to town in Normandy, and girdled the coast; the half of Lan- 
guedoc sprang to arms, and the great cities of Guyenne and 
Gascogny declared for the white scarf.of the Huguenots and the 
black minister’s gown of Geneva. Dauphiny, with the massacre 
of the Vaudois still in her memory, arose. Lyons was carried 
away by the hot fervour of the hour, and Chalons, Macon, and 
Autun, followed in her wake. The insatiable Erinnyes of reli- 
gious war were thus let loose, and France was doomed for nearly 
half a century to be the prey of fury and rage more sanguinary 
and detestable than the appetite for blood of the wolf and the 
tiger. The Huguenots by no means escaped the contagion of 
the ferocious passions of the time, but, as a general rule less 
implacable to men, it was on stones, on images, on monuments, 
on cathedrals, and on all the paraphernalia of the rites of 
Catholic worship, that they spent their whole fury. On the 21st of 
April, 1562, began that lamentable burst of fanatic fury which 
has done more than all the wrath of the elements or the cor- 
roding breath of time to destroy the gigantic, and yet fairy-like, 
monuments of the noblest aspirations of the Middle Ages. On 
that day the Huguenot soldiers commenced their work of demoli- 
tion on the Cathedral and churches of Orleans, overthrowing 
the altars, defacing the tracery, breaking the emblazoned windows, 
and burning the richly carved wood-work. The chiefs at first 
endeavoured to stay the work of havoc; they rushed to the 
cathedral. Condé seized a harquebus and aimed it at a Huguenot 
fanatic mounted aloft and pulling down an image. ‘ Monsieur,’ 
cried the soldier, ‘ayez patience que j abatte cette idole, vous me 
tuerez apres.’ After many such vain efforts the leaders seemed 
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to see that it was the will of Heaven, and ceased to attempt to 
restrain their men. 

The demons of destruction awoke as at a trumpet-blast, and 
swarmed over the whole length and breadth of France. The 
crowbar, the hammer, and the axe, were plied with unwearying 
fury from one end of the kingdom to the other, not in creating, 
but in destroying. Neither delicate tracery, nor vermeil or 
golden-tinted window, nor tombs or effigies of kings, or saints, or 
heroes, found grace in the eyes of the ravagers. The elaborate 
workmanship of five hundred years perished in one day. 
The bones of saints were torn from their reliquaries, some- 
times forced by torture from the priests, and defiled and 
burnt, while the rabble paraded themselves in mock solemnity 
with the mitres of bishops and abbots on their heads, and 
rochets, copes, and other priestly vestments, on their shoulders, 
before throwing them on the blazing bonfire of the market-place. 

Such a storm of sacrilege and violence evoked in the breasts 
of the Catholic masses a rage for blood and vengeance of the 
deadliest intensity. In every province the two factions waited 
but for the word and the occasion to spring like ferocious beasts 
upon each other—to kill or to be killed. After some fruitless 
attempts at negotiation by the Queen-mother, the Catholic chiefs 
determined to let loose the multitude upon the heretics by procla- 
mation ; and on the 138th of July, 1563, authorized all the inhabi- 
tants of cities and villages to take up arms, not only against the 
spoliators of their churches, but against those who held unlicensed 
prayer-meetings, War, indeed, seemed the only method of settling 
a question, for which neither side could imagine any peaceful 
solution possible. The religious unity of France, dating from 
the time of the first Frank king, consecrated with the reverence 
and prescription of centuries, seemed to every Catholic the indis- 
pensable condition of national life. Indeed, many even of the most 
enlightened professors of both creeds looked upon the coexistence of 
two different forms of Christian worship in the same country as an 
absolute impossibility. The Catholic regarded the very contempla- 
tion of such a state of things as impious and treasonable, while the 
Huguenot’s conviction was that his was no new religion, but that of 
the primitive Church, and the only one to be tolerated in a State. 
If such was the state of mind among the more refined Catholics, 
among the people the same convictions became allied with the 
grossest passion, prejudice, and superstition, and were sanctified 
with all the most cherished memories of youth and the more 
sacred traditions of time. 

The massacre of Saint Bartholomew stands out with such a 
liue of crimson horror from the rest of the terrible history of 
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this century, that the ten years of carnage and terror which pre- 
ceded, and the twenty-five which followed, seem less inhuman 
by comparison, But the story of the whole time is a con- 
fused chaos of assassination and butchery, which the imagina- 
tion wearies with loathing at all attempts to realise. The 
Catholics and Protestants, like two hostile races intermingled 
on the whole soil of France, carried on a merciless struggle 
for thirty-five years with countless vicissitudes of fortune. 
Every province and almost every city was won and lost, and lost 
and won, again and again by Catholics and Huguenots. There 
were six separate civil wars, followed by as many ineffectual 
treaties of peace. The Catholics were victorious in nearly all 
the pitched battles—in that of Dreux in 1563, and in those of 
Jarnac and Montcontour in 1569. The battle of Saint Denis, 
fought in 1567, was the only one in which the Huguenots gained 
any advantage, and in that the cavaliers of the white mantle, with 
vastly inferior numbers, displayed themselves so gallantly, that 
the envoy of the Sultan, who was present, cried, ‘With ten 
thousand such horsemen my master would conquer the world.’ 
But even in defeat, the Huguenots, under the generalship of the un- 
conquerable Coligny, showed so terrible a front, that their adver- 
saries were glad to let them retire unmolested, aud, after each 
victory, a peace was concluded, containing more or less of the 
provisions in favour of toleration in the Edict of January, accord- 
ing to the fortune of the hour. 

The three principal leaders of the Catholic party were Francis, 
Duke of Guise, the Connétable Anne de Montmorency, and the 
Maréchal Saint André, who formed the union known by the 
name of the Triumvirate, and the precursor of the League. 
One by one these triumvirs, and the chief princes of the blood, 
perished on the field or beneath the hand of the assassin. 
Montmorency fell beneath the pistol-shot of a Scotch soldier 
on the field of Saint Denis, Saint André perished at the battle 
of Dreux. The Duke of Guise died before Orleans, wounded 
by the poisoned pistol-bullets of Poltrot. Antoine de Bourbon, the 
King of Navarre, perished by a harquebus-shot at the storming 
of Rouen in 1562, leaving behind him his strong-souled Hugue- 
not widow, Jeanne d’Albret, and her son, Henri of Navarre, a 
child of nine, destined to close, after thirty years of bloodshed, 
the sanguinary epoch of wars of which his father was among the 
first victims. The gallant and brilliant Condé, whose legend on 
his banner was ‘Douz le péril pour Christ et la patrie, was first 
made prisoner at Dreux, and subsequently, after having led the 
charge at Jarnac, assassinated on the field, where he had fallen 
with his horse shot under him, and given up his gauntlet. The 
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fiery prince led his cavaliers on that occasion with a leg broken 
by a horse-kick, which set the bone sticking through his boot, 
and cried before the charge, ‘ Noblesse frangaise ! voici le moment 
tant désiré, souvenez en quel état Louis de Bourbon entre au combat 
pour Christ et sa patrie.’ History also signalises at that desperate 
conflict the fall of an old Huguenot patriarch, who with a band 
of his descendants, twenty-two in number, sons and grandsons, 
formed an heroic rampart in front of the dying Condé, and 
fought till only seven survived. 

The war was rendered more ferocious by the employment on 
both sides of mercenary German and Swiss Reiters and Lands- 
knechts, whose habits of violence and plunder had grown in 
ferocity inversely with the progress of the age in polish and 
sentiment. Both parties appealed abroad for such assistance, 
and both parties hired foreign troops; but in such cases the 
odium rests with those who begin. Coligny declared at the 
outset that he would prefer to die rather than that his party, 
‘ceux de la réligion,’ should be the first to introduce foreign 
armies into France. The confederated Protestants, to show that 
they were the national party, had adopted the royal colour, 
white, for their cloaks and their scarfs, to which the Guises and 
the Papists replied at once by putting on the colours of Spain, 
the red cloak and the red scarf, adding however a white cross 
to keep up some appearance of loyalty. ‘The Papal fanatics, the 
Guisards and their ambitious and intriguing chiefs, were utterly 
insensible to all considerations of patriotism, and were prepared 
to make the country the vassal of Spain at the price of the exter- 
mination of the Huguenots. Philip replied to the solicitations 
of the Queen-mother and the Guises by an offer of 35,000 men, 
but the Queen-mother was not anxious to have so many Spanish 
troops in the country, and his assistance was confined eventually 
to a lesser supply of soldiers, while he constantly renewed his 
subsidies of money. 

The Popes likewise sent frequent supplies of money and men, 
and while Pius V., whose intolerance was as ferocious as that of 
the Innocents and Montforts of the thirteenth century, filled the 
Papal chair, he was unwearied in his fabrication of Bulls and 
encyclical letters, consigning heretics to eternal torments, and 
exhorting all Christian people to aid in their extermination. All 
Europe took part more or less in the struggle in turn, and the 
Protestant Princes of Germany and the Protestant cantons of 
Switzerland rendered the same service to their French brethren of 
the Reform which the Catholic States did to their own co- 
religionists. Indeed, the civil war in France was but an episode 
in the great European struggle of Spain and the Papacy to arrest 
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the progress of Reform, and its vicissitudes were largely influenced 
by the fortunes of the great struggle which was going on in the 
Low Countries. The second great rising of the Huguenots in 1567 
was a reply to the victories of the Duke of Alva and the execu- 
tion of Counts Egmont and Horn. Nor were the successes of 
the Protestants in Scotland against Mary the niece of the Guises 
without due effect on the resolution of the Huguenot chiefs to 
appeal once again to the judgment of war. 

The great centre in France of the Huguenot power was at La 
Rochelle. This strongly-fortified maritime city, with its popu- 
lation of daring seamen and enterprising merchants and ship- 
owners, declared, on the 10th of February, 1568, for the ‘ Cause,’ 
and thenceforward, until the famous siege by Richelieu, re- 
mained the stronghold and military base of the Huguenots. That 
they could here receive assistance both in arms and men from 
England was not one of the least of its advantages. The 
Rochellois dedicated their lives and money to the cause of the 
Reformed religion, and their shipowners, some of whom pos- 
sessed as many as ten vessels, sent forth a cloud of Corsairs, to 
whom the English ports were always open, who ransacked 
every Catholic ship which came in their way, and gave tithes of 
their spoils towards the support of the war. 

Rochelle, in the second war of religion, was named as the 
place of rendezvous for the Protestant chiefs. Thither Condé 
and Coligny had escaped after a rapid and perilous flight from a 
treacherous attempt at capture by Catherine de Medicis, dragging 
with them their wives and children. Their marvellous passage 
over the Loire, near the Huguenot city of Sancerre, was considered 
as a direct manifestation of the favour of Heaven. The whole 
party crossed at a place only fordable at extraordinary seasons. 
As they passed through the water they raised the chant of the 
Psalm, ‘In exitu Israél, and the river immediately afterwards 
rose so as to keep back their pursuers. 

To La Rochelle likewise at this period came the widowed 
Jeanne d’ Albret with her son, Henri of Navarre, to take part in 
the councils of the Protestant chiefs, and showed herself as 
daring as Condé and as firm as Coligny himself in her resolve to 
live and die for the Faith. After the defeat of Jarnac, Jeanne 
d’Albret, who, it was said, had nothing of a woman in her but 
the sex, joined the army with her son and the young Condé, son 
of the gallant chief who was murdered on the field of Dreux. 
The great-hearted princess harangued the discomfited Huguenot 
gentlemen with tears and sighs and high-souled words, and pre- 
sented to the Protestant ranks the two young princes as the heirs 
and avengers of their beloved chief. Her young son, Henri de 
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Navarre, with a firm voice, swore never to desert the ‘Cause.’ 
The soldiers adopted him as their head by proclamation, and the 
princess had a medal struck to celebrate the occasion with the 
proud inscription: Pax certa, victoria integra, mors honesta, and 
testified by word and deed, as d’Aubigné narrated, that she 
was prepared to sacrifice wealth, grandeur, and life itself to 
liberty of conscience. 

During the desperate campaign which followed, Coligny put 
forth all his skill as a general, and showed the unconquerable 
resolve in retreat of a William III. or a Washington, of a soul 
strong in itself and superior to misfortune. The campaign was 
concluded by the peace of Saint Germains, 8th of August, 1570, 
the most favourable of all which the Huguenot party had yet 
wrung from their oppressors, and the subject of furious expostu- 
lation from Philip and Pius V., whose missives, as Michelet says, 
may be summed up in a couple of words, Tuez tous. By this treaty 
not only were the Huguenots allowed free access of religious 
worship in the churches already established, but they were 
declared capable of holding all offices, royal, municipal, and 
seigneurial, and allowed to retain four strong places, of which 
La Rochelle was the chief, as guarantees for the observance of 
the treaty. 

Both Protestants and Catholics saw subsequently in the favour- 
able terms of the ‘ Peace of Saint Germains’ a treacherous show 
of toleration, and believed the massacre of Saint Bartholomew to 
have been already resolved upon when it was signed. Some, 
giving the Queen-mother credit for greater capacity for intrigue 
than she really possessed, have imagined that it was planned at 
the famous interview between Catherine and the Duke of Alva 
at Bayonne, in June, 1565. That the thought of massacre or 
assassination was then as always present to the mind of Catherine 
as the speediest way of solving every difficulty it is impossible 
to deny, but if the account of one of the chief conspirators, the 
Duc d’Anjou, afterwards Henri IIL, is to be believed, the great 
crime was resolved on in a single instant of impatient madness 
and vexation. 

The peace of Saint Germains had left Coligny the greatest 
subject in the country ; his integrity, inflexible justice, and incor- 
ruptible sense of duty were recognised by all the Huguenot party, 
and all acknowledged him as their undisputed head. Voluntary 
taxes were levied, of which he had free disposal for the good of 
the ‘ Cause ; and it was said Coligny could raise a greater army 
in three days than the king in three months. 

Gaspard de Coligny was of one of the most ancient and noble 
families in Burgundy, and had his seat at Chatillon sur a» 
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He was the elder of three brothers, the other two being 
Frangois de Chatillon, surnamed d’Andelot, an excellent and 
generous soldier, and Odet de Chatillon, a cardinal, a learned, 
amiable, and liberal prelate, the patron of letters in the Renais- 
sance, to whom Rabelais dedicated the fourth book of Panta- 
gruel, and who afterwards embraced the Reformed doctrines, 
and married a wife in his red cardinal’s robe. Coligny had 
shown a great genius for military organisation,* and was made 
colonel-general of the infantry of France. After the Spaniards 
defeated Anne de Montmorency under the walls of St. Quentin, 
he threw himself into the town, and though forced ultimately 
to surrender, his desperate defence saved Paris. When liberated 
after the peace he retired to his chateau, where he passed his 
days in patriarchal piety and simplicity. He had daily prayer 
in the morning, and prayer and sermon on fixed days, in his 
chapel. He corresponded with Calvin, and was a severe, 
reserved, high-souled man, an inflexible judge of others, and 
pitiless towards himself, reverencing, above all human things, 
his duty to God and to his country. 

All the sorrow of the time had tried this noble nature: family 
affliction of the bitterest, partaking of all the horrors of the age, 
assailed him year after year. His high-minded wife died in 
1568, and both his brothers, d’Andelot and Odet, had been 
poisoned in the three following years, His portrait among the 
Grands Amiraux of France still strikes all observers with its 
calm, majestic, noble aspect. The square high forehead, the 
upright bearing of the head, the full yet firm mouth, the droop- 
ing moustache, contrast strongly with the narrow and bent brow, 
the thin compressed lips, the upturned and wiry moustache of 
Henri de Guise, whose glittering icy smile and feline piercing 
eyes, with drooping eyelids, puckering upwards at the corners, 
in wrinkles traced by the action of innumerable faithless smiles, 
evince the inscrutable insincerity of his nature; while the 
clear, melancholy grey eyes of Coligny are as deep as truth 
itself, sadly as they look from the past, in which he had lived 
face to face with terror, calamity, and crime, and grown worn 
and weary in long conflict with the ferocious passions of his 
contemporaries. He had made his chief reputation in civil 


* He made use of a striking expression on the occasion of creating a Protestant 
army at La Rochelle, Formons ce monstre, he said, par le ventre, 

t On her death-bed she wrote to her husband—‘ I entreat you by the love you 
bear and by the children I leave you as pledges of my love, to fight to the last 
extremity for God's service and the advancement of religion.’ Coligny married 
again in 1571 Jacqueline of Montbel, Countess of Entremont, at the solicitation 
of the lady, who had never seen him, but was captivated with his reputation, and 
desired to share his destinies. 
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warfare, he had grown great at the expense of the blood of his 
countrymen, and though he justified the war which he had 
carried on against his sovereign by the consideration that he 
had taken arms in defence of his religion, not against the royal 
authority, but against the Spanish and Italian faction who had 
usurped possession of the councils of the nation, yet the in- 
adequacy of the result, and the uncertainty of the future, affected 
him with profound melancholy ; and he frequently said he would 
rather be dragged a corpse through the streets of Paris than 
again be an instrument in bringing civil war upon his country. 
In such a frame of mind he received at La Rochelle an invita- 
tion from the court to join it at Blois, 

His friends in the Huguenot capital earnestly dissuaded him 
from trusting himself among the gang of assassins which followed 
in the wake of the Queen-mother and Charles LX. But the 
Admiral’s mind was made up; he was determined to sacrifice, if 
necessary, his life to the hope of establishing permanent har- 
mony between Protestant and Catholic, and of raising France to 
the foremost position in Europe on the defeat of Spanish tyranny 
and intolerance. 

For the occasion which now presented itself was admirably 
advantageous for the policy of Coligny. Philip Il. had failed 
hitherto in suppressing the heroic revolt of the Low Countries ; and 
the noble spirit of the Admiral had conceived the great scheme of 
uniting the turbulent spirits of Catholic and Huguenot and all the 
moderate patriots in a grand war against Spain to deliver Holland 
and Flanders from a barbarous and sanguinary tyranny. Already 
the Huguenot cavaliers and disbanded soldiers of the late war had 
passed across the frontier, and a great share of the most brilliant 
successes, which the insurgents had gained in the Low Countries, 
was due to the brilliant gallantry of the Calvinist volunteers of 
France. The idea of the marriage of Henry of Navarre with 
Marguerite of Valois did not originate with Coligny, having 
been proposed by the Montmorencies, who viewed at this time 
with jealousy and suspicion the preponderance which the Guises 
began again to assert in the King’s councils, and regarded this 
alliance as a means of resuscitating the dignity of the house of 
the Bourbons, the ancient rivals of the Guises; and it was for 
the purpose of arranging the conditions of the marriage that 
Coligny was invited to the court of Blois. The successes of the 
Protestants in Holland, and his own and the national jealousy 
of Spain, had prepared the young king for the overtures of the 
Admiral ; the best forces of his nature were inspired with life 
and warmth when brought into contact with the patriotic ardour 
of the noble, white-haired, white-bearded old veteran; he gave 
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him his whole confidence; the Admiral became the only 
channel of his favour; and the history of Europe might have 
been changed had not the jealousy of the Queen-mother, the 
fanaticism and discontent of her favourite son, the Duc d’ Anjou, 
and the unsleeping spirit of intrigue and ambition of the Guises, 
been roused inte united opposition. 

Upon Catherine de Medicis, however, rests the chief infamy 
of the horrible catastrophe which followed. Her jealousy of the 
ascending influence of Coligny, and her despair of regaining 
the position which, as Regent, she had long held in the country, 
rendered her capable of any crime which might assist her in 
recovering the power she had lost; and she it was who, on the 
night before the massacre, goaded with bitter and taunting 
speeches her half-maniacal son into the fit of fury during 
which the council of assassins wrung from him sufficient autho- 
rity for their purpose. The Queen-mother, who thus bears one 
of the darkest reputations of all history,, was a true daughter 
of the last Medici, and carried the perfidy and the cruelty of the 
petty Florentine tyrants into the race of Valois, which she sunk 
in a tomb of equal ignominy and‘horror, Her constitution 
bore within it the foul seeds of the vicious passions of her 
family ; and all her sons were as diseased in constitution as in 
mind and morals. This monstrous creature belonged to 
that which is perhaps the worst species of cruel and cynical 
politicians—the good-humoured. Her features were gross and 
heavy; she had the look of a female Leo X., with large, greedy 
whites of eyes. She laughed loudly, ate and drank copiously, 
and hunted boisterously to keep down her stoutness. By the aid 
of her escadron volant, a crowd of light girls of noble family, 
she made her court a’ decoy place for the nobility, endea- 
vouring by voluptuous lures as well as by dissimulation and 
cruelty to minister to her ruling passion—love of power. This 
love of power—il affetto di signoreggiare—which the Venetian 
ambassador, Sigismondo Cavalli, declared to be the leading motive 
of every action of her life, was the one object to which she was 
prepared to sacrifice everything—even her own children. She was 
incapable of remorse, and could look back on a career of crime 
with all the joviality of a woman-Silenus. Nurtured in the 
spirit of Machiavelli, who wrote the ‘Principe’ for the use of 
her father, skilled in ‘all the arts of the Borgias, with no faith 
in any religion, or in any sincerity or high principle—but with a 
superstitious belief, as gross as the fetichism of an Obi woman, 
in astrology, in talismans and necromantic charms of which 
human blood and hair were constituent elements—of invincible 
patience—without a single noble feeling or great ee” at 
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heart to direct her course—without passion, without pride, and 
without a virtue—but conjugal fidelity, which her coldness of 
nature had never induced her to violate,—she showed herself 
willing to side with Catholic or Huguenot in order to maintain her 
ascendancy. Her third son, the Duke of Anjou, the victor of 
Jarnac and Montcontour, was the favourite, and in his interest she 
endeavoured to subjugate the semi-maniacal nature of Charles LX. 
This fiery and furious, unhappy, red-haired, lean youth, whose 
name will carry with it an odour of blood to the most distant ages, 
was not without good qualities ; he had musical and artistic taste, 
and composed in prose and verse; he was more truthful than 
any of his family, and capable of more single-hearted friendships 
and affections; but he had received a detestable education : he was 
driven wild by the intrigues and bickerings of his own family, 
and his frantic temperament found vent for its excitability in the 
most violent exercises, One of his favourite occupations was the 
forging of armour; he would blow the horn with fury till he 
was exhausted ; he hunted like a madman; he delighted in 
slaughtering and rending animals and dabbling his hands in 
their blood ; and he had been accustomed to scenes of human 
butchery in his youth. Such habits and experiences were not 
an unfit preparation for the part he was made to play in the 
Saint Bartholomew, the remorse for which, however, hastened his 
end, and thus proved him to possess a sensibility which was 
wholly wanting in his mother. 

The Guises, who in the first days of Coligny’s favour had fallen 
into disgrace, returned at the jealous suggestion of Catherine to 
court, and the assassination of the King’s adviser was plotted 
between them. Henri de Guise, surnamed, like his father, the 
Balafré, proposed that his mother, Anne d’Este, an Italian, like 
Catherine, and of the blood of the Borgias, should assassinate 
Coligny with her own hand with a harquebus-shot.* The plan 
ultimately, however, decided upon was that Maurevert, ‘le tweur 
dy roi, a bravo who had been decorated by the King for a 
previous assassination, should do the deed; and it was from a 
house of the Guises, close by St. Germain |’Auxerrois, that 
he wounded the Admiral in the arm and shot away one of his 
fingers. 

The failure of this attempt to assassinate Coligny was the cause 
of the massacre, The young King was seized at first with a 
violent desire to avenge the injury of his aged friend and coun- 
sellor. He displayed every token of sympathy with the Admiral ; 





* The ladies of that period, from their habit of following the chase, were prac- 
tised in the use of firearms. Catherine herself was, as we have said, a passionate 
huntswoman. 
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when, however, in midnight council, he was informed by. the 
Queen-mother herself that she and his brother and the Guises 
were the.real culprits, by a strange, but not unaccountable, 
transposition of passion in so bizarre a nature, the very wrath 
and fury which he was unable to let loose upon the real. assassins 
were, by the artifices of his mother, diverted to the Huguenots. 

Amid the two thousand victims who perished in Paris, and 
the twenty thousand in the provinces, a large proportion con- 
sisted of the best blood of France.* The greater part of the 
brilliant cortege of Huguenot cavaliers—fourteen hundred in 
number—who had accompanied Coligny and the young King of 
Navarre to the capital, fell beneath the hands of the assassins. 
The suite of the King of Navarre were roused from their beds by 
the royal archers, and driven unarmed down the staircase of the 
Louvre into the court, and there knocked down like cattle by 
the huge hallebardes of the German and Swiss guards of the 
King, who could understand no word of French. 

From early dawn to the close of day the capital was full of 
shouting, the detonations of harquebuses, shrieks and cries of 
men and women thrown from windows, sounds of doors being 
broken open with axes, stones, and logs of wood, and of a rabble 
of men and boys with groans, hisses, and execrations, dragging 
corpses along the street. One man boasted that he had killed 
four hundred heretics with his own hand. Neither children nor 
infants were spared ; and the lives of babes were crushed out as 
men crush out the young of serpents and wolves. A workman 
carried the infant Huguenots he had picked up in a deserted 
house like kittens in a hod on his shoulder, and pitched them 
into the Seine from the Pont-Neuf amid the laughter of the 

le. 
After Henri de Guise had set his heel on the face of 
Coligny, and after the headless, naked trunk of the old patriot and 
hero had been dragged by a rabble of children through the 
streets, and insultingly exposed at Montfaucon, the Parliament 
proceeded to try him, and his papers were collected and ex- 
amined. Among them was a Memoir on the Low Countries, to 
the effect that if France did not, England would, undertake their 
protection, Catherine, in order to excite Walsingham’s national 
feelings against the memory of the murdered Admiral, showed 





* Mr, White (‘ The Massacre of St. Bartholomew,’ p. 470) places the number of 
those massacred in Paris at 6000, but admits that no certainty can be attained in 
such estimation. He gives a list of the numbers as represented by all the autho- 
rities, varying from one to ten thousand. Kirkaldy, of Grange, estimated the 
victims as amounting to 2000. Similar uncertainty exists as to the number mas- 
sacred all over France.. De Thou places it at 20,000; Davela at 40,000; Sully at 
70,000 ; Perefixe at 100,000, 
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him this document, saying, ‘ Le voilit, votre ami! voyez sil aimait 
P Angleterre!’ ‘ Madame, il a aimé la France.’ 

This’ massacre, which took place on the feast of St. Bar- 
tholomew, August 24, 1572, proved not only to be a hideous 
crime but an irremediable political blunder. The moderate 
Catholics, the Parti Politique, of which the Montmorencies 
were at the head, withdrew from all communion with the 
authors of the massacre and the fanatics; while the Hugue- 
nots, on recovering from their stupor, formed a stricter con- 
federation than ever, animated with a tenfold greater vigilance 
and mistrust. The Princes and great nobles of the ‘Cause’ 
had been butchered, forced into abjuration, or exiled, the 
smaller noblesse was disorganised by the loss of its chiefs, but 
the inhabitants of the towns, and especially of the great Protestant 
cities of La Rochelle and Sancerre, arose in desperation, and 
upraised the banners which had fallen from the hands of their 
chiefs, and made so undaunted a stand that the whole Huguenot 
party once more took heart. The original scruples of citizens 
about the right of insurrection had been allayed by the con- 
sideration that they were led by princes of the blood royal, but 
since the 24th of August they recognised the right of insurrection 
on their own account. The sieges of La Rochelle and Sancerre 
signalised in a wonderful manner the new spirit of the Huguenots. 
The whole populations of both towns, men, women, and children, 
fought with the energy of a single mind and a single heatt. 
Twenty-five thousand of the besieging Catholics fell before the 
walls of La Rochelle. At that city and at Sancerre the women 
stood massed together “on the ramparts pouring down boiling 
pitch, hot iron and stones, and combustibles of all kinds, 
on their assailants. At La Rochelle they invented a huge 
machine, called derisively the encensoir, a mast turning on 
a pivot, to one extremity of which was attached a huge cauldron 
full of blazing liquid, which swung torrents of fire over the 
besiegers in the moat; and women and children marched at low 
tide under the fire of the batteries to burn the ships with which 
it was attempted to block up the port. At Sancerte the popula- 
tion was determined to die of hunger to the last man rather than 
surrender, and for months they held out on such impure and 
loathsome sustenance as cities betake themselves to in the last 
extremity of famine. Catherine and her son found themselves 
obliged to treat with Rochelle, and to sign an Edict of Toleration, 
the famous Edict of July: the hopes which the Queen-mother 
entertained of the election of the Duke of Anjou to the crown of 
Poland induced her to spare Sancerre at the last extremity. 
Encouraged by these examples the Huguenots of Languedoc and 
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Guyenne assembled on the very anniversary of the Saint Bartholo- 
mew, at Montauban and Nismes. With one voice they rejected 
the stipulations of the Edict of July as insufficient, and promul- 
gated such entirely new and daring demands, that Catherine, 
struck with amazement, exclaimed—‘ If Condé were still living, if 
he were in the heart of France, if he were in Paris with 50,000 
foot and 20,000 horse, he would not ask the half of that which 
these have the insolence to claim.’ 

To attempt to give a picture of the state of France for the 
next few years would be to attempt to portray chaos. In the 
government all moral order was subverted, all perception of right 
utterly wanting. No great ambition supplied the absence of 
principle, and irresolution and anarchy prevailed in its councils, 


In the royal family itself jealousy, mutual loathing, distrust - 


and detestation, separated son from mother, and set brother 
against brother. Catherine had an infatuated preference for 
Henri III, but her other children were objects of indifference 
or aversion. Henri 1V., in speaking of his life at Court at 
that time, said everybody was ready to cut anybody’s throat 
at any moment. Intrigue and treachery, and plots of the most 
subversive character, were discovered among the courtiers. The 
governors of the provinces, now that royalty was contemptible, 
revived the old notions of feudal independence which Louis 
XI. had suppressed, and bid defiance to the King’s edicts; 
and cruelty, disorganisation, misery and ruin, were fast reducing 
the country to a condition of Oriental barbarism and desolation. 
The ferocious habits of life of the most lawless periods of 
the dark ages were reintroduced; no man had confidence in 
his neighbour, and Damville Montmorency, who succeeded, on 
the death of the Constable, to the leadership of the political 
party, slept with his chamber door guarded by a tame wolf, and 
by a gigantic swordsman who could cut animals asunder with 
one blow of his weapon. 

When Henri ILI. traversed France, after his flight from Poland 
with the crown jewels, on his way to take possession of the 
sceptre of his country, he found the monarchy already in the 
lowest state of abasement, and he contrived to make it still more 
despicable. To find a parallel for any so monstrous a compound 
of dissimilar vices as characterised this monarch we must go 
back to the most depraved epoch of the Roman Empire. His 
character was both Asiatic and Italian. The victories of 
Jarnac and Montcontour, gained under the mentorship of 
the Maréchal de Tavannes, who roused him with taunts from 
his bed in the morning and forced him for a while to be 
a soldier, only raised expectations which made his subsequent 
career 
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career appear more contemptible. He wore a female garb, 
painted his face, curled his hair, exposed his breast, wore ear- 
rings and bracelets, carried little dogs in his arms, travelled 
with a collection of asses and parrots, used a fan, scented his 
person, wore amber necklaces, ate red partridges with gilded 
beaks and claws, and omelettes powdered with pearls. D’Au- 
bigné, with his usual energy, stigmatizes— 


‘ Cet habit monstrueux pareil & son amour, 
Si qu’au premier abord chacun était en peine 
Sil voyait un roi-femme ou bien un homme-reine.’ 


This man-queen, or king-woman, gave up riding though a 
good horseman, abandoned even walking, and journeyed in a 
litter, or by boat. The silly extravagances which he committed 
for his curled, handsome, ferocious, duelling mignons, who cut 
each other to pieces for the smiles of their master, gave rise 
to the worst suspicions. He studied Machiavelli nightly, and 
his conceit of his political genius thus developed was astounding. 
He imagined himself to be the equal at least of Louis XI. or 
Cesar Borgia. Good faith in a monarch he regarded as sim- 
plicity. A true son of his mother, he esteemed dissimulation, 
perjury, and murder as virtues, when used in the interest of the 
State. 

To a cruel and infamous morality he added superstition of the 
grossest character, walking barefoot in procession in the costume 
of the Flagellants, and getting himself flogged, by way of penance, 
occasionally, with silken cords. His constitution was utterly 
exhausted long before he was thirty, his cheeks grew hollow, 
his lips white, his features pinched and cadaverous with de- 
bauchery. The court of this effeminate monstrosity was a foul 
haunt of the most shameful libertine practices, and the scandal of it 
was hateful to every party in the state but those who profited by his 
vices and his follies. Soon after his return to France his mad- 
headed, unprincipled brother d’Alencon broke out into revolt 
and joined the confederated Huguenots, whose strength was 
recently increased by the body of German and Swiss auxiliaries 
under Jean Casimir, the Prince Palatine; and Henri III., in 1576, 
was obliged to grant the Confederates the favourable peace called 
after the Duc d’Alencon, who was thereby created Duc d’ Anjou, 
La Paix de Monsieur, by which the king disavowed all com- 
plicity in the ‘désordres et exces’ wrought at Paris and other 
cities'on the 24th and following days of August—the Saint 
Bartholomew ! 

At the news of the favourable terms of this treaty the Catholic 
masses exploded in the most violent indignation. After thirteen 
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years of almost incessant civil war, heresy lifted its head with 
more effrontery than ever. The republican doctrines of Hotman 
—whose Franco-Gallia was the Contrat Social of the sixteenth 
century — backed by the insidious teachings of the Jesuits, 
began to be agitated even among the zealots, and the idea of a 
great Catholic League to protect the faith and for the extermina- 
tion of heretics, even in despite of the king, was started and 
realised—a Holy Union was formed, to which each member 
swore unreserved obedience, without exception of persons, and 
though it was ineffectual to prevent the conclusion of the Peace 
of Bergerac, in 1577, in confirmation of the Peace of Monsieur 
which subsequent movements had violated, yet the conception 
was revived not long after, and carried out on such a gigantic 
scale, and put into action with such violence and blind fana- 
ticism, as threatened to annihilate not only the royalty but the 
national existence of France. 

During the next seven years of internal anarchy and disorder, 
of court folly and prodigality, and of hopelessly ruined finances, 
the deadly hostilities of creed were at rest for a while, but brigands 
installed themselves in fortresses and held neighbourhoods in 
terror, and governors of provinces were in open warfare. So light 
a matter had war become to be esteemed that the scandalous taunts 
of the king against his sister, the Queen of Navarre, brought about 
the foolish Guerre des Amoureuz, in which the ladies of the Court 
of Nérac persuaded their lovers to revolt, and in which for the 
first time the brilliant military qualities of Henri of Navarre were 
exhibited in his defence and deliverance of Cahors from an 
attack of superior numbers of the king’s troops. 

Not long after the termination of this war by the Peace of Fleix, 
the King of Navarre, in the midst of his court at Nérac, and of his 
adorations of pretty women, was roused from a gay and aimless 
state of existence by an earnest, eloquent letter from the pure- 
hearted, high-minded Huguenot, Duplessis-Mornay, who in- 
formed him that the Duc d’ Anjou was in a state of illness past 
recovery. The Duke died on the 10th of June, 1584, and Henri 
de Navarre became heir to the throne; for though Henri III. 
was but thirty-three years of age, such were his habits of life, 
and such the ruined state of his constitution, that no hopes were 
entertained of any further continuance of the line of Valois. 

But with this near prospect of the accession of a heretic king, 
the League, which had been a failure in 1576, started up into fresh 
life, and the apprehension of so radical a change in the govern- 
ment gained adherents to the faction in quarters from which it had 
before been rejected. And it must be allowed, from a Catholic 
point of view, the question was one of a very grave aspect. 2 a 
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few months a new reign might commence, and a Calvinist might 
wear the crown of Saint Louis. A heretic king might be King 
of France, whose first oath at his coronation was to defend the 
same holy Catholic Apostolic Roman religion which had been 
professed by all the sovereigns of France from the days of 
Clovis, and which was declared by the States-General of 1576 to 
be a fundamental part of the constitution of the country. 

After twenty years of civil war, massacre, and reciprocal out- 
rage, the great dispute was to end thus! The prince by whom 
so great a change might be effected was a descendant of a branch 
which a lapse of more than three centuries had separated from 
the royalty, and who, if the royalty had been a civil right, would 
have been excluded as not being within the degrees of succession, 
These were arguments which caused serious reflection to the 
most moderate Catholic. The zealots pointed to the examples 
of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, and cited with every exaggeration 
the sanguinary statutes of the English Queen against the Papists, 
as examples of what the Catholics might expect under a Pro- 
testant monarch. The Duke of Guise, in defiance of the King’s 
prohibition, even exposed on the walls of Saint Severin pictures 
of every description of martyrdom, which were supposed to repre- 
sent the tortures of the Catholics in England.* ‘Such,’ it was 
said, ‘would be the fate of France under the rule of the ally of 
the English Jezebel.’ 

The ostensible object of the League was to prevent the succes- 
sion of Henri, but the chief authors had other views. They were 
men of factious and violent spirit, and consisted of two elements 
—the bourgeoisie of Paris and the party of the Guises. The first 
were governed by the council of the Seize, representing the six- 
teen quarters of Paris, and the latter by the Guises, who were 
the paid agents of Philip II., and, through the Spanish gold 
which they distributed, swayed the councils of the League. The 
Guises had long been in the pay of Philip, and on the 16th of 
July, 1585, at their chateau of Joinville, the Duke of Guise 
and the Duke of Mayenne, on behalf of themselves and other 
members of their family, entered into the famous pact with the 
Spanish ambassadors, Tassis and Moreo, by which they bound 
themselves, in return for half a million of crowns to be paid by 
Philip ll. and for subsequent subsidies, to form a perpetual 
union for the extirpation of heresy both in France and the Low 
Countries, for securing the crown of France not only from 
heretics, but from all who protected heresy; to which were 





* Such pictures, exhibiting fictitious martyrdoms bf English monks and priests, 
are still to be seen in Spanish convents, 
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added other stipulations, which if carried out would have placed 
France in pure vassalage to Spain. 

For the toils with which the inveterate schemer of the 
Escurial endeavoured to envelope all Christian society were now 
spread over the whole of Europe, and the entire soil of France 
was undermined with Spanish and Jesuitical intrigue. The 
solitary phantom who in his dark cabinet dreamed of nothing 
else but the extermination of heresy and his own universal 
dominion, had reached the most critical period of his whole life. 
He had been for fifteen years endeavouring to put down heresy 
in Holland and the Low Countries, he had stamped out countless 
lives, and reduced the most fertile and industrious provinces 
in the world to a desert, where wolves and bears roamed over the 
abandoned fields, and devoured the sentinels at the gates of 
once populous cities. 

But even now, when a fresh era of bloodshed, a new epoch of de- 
solation, was beginning for France, another opportunity occurred 
which an able monarch might have seized for the salvation of 
France and of Europe. On the 10th of July, 1584, the Prince of 
Orange, the liberator, was shot by Balthasar ‘Gerard, and, the 
united provinces of the north, undeterred by the shameful conduct 
of the Duke of Anjou during his brief sovereignty, offered them- 
selves as subjects to the French king. 

To accept this offer, and take up the gauntlet against the 
merciless and ambitious zealot, the pedantic despot of the Inqui- 
sition, whose ruthless bigotry consumed daily hecatombs and 
holocausts of human victims, was a task which Henri III. 
had neither the will nor the capacity to undertake; but the pos- 
sibility of his acceptance induced Philip and his ambassadors to 
urge forward the partisans of the League with tenfold activity. 
After publishing their celebrated Manifesto, the great uprising of 
the members of the Catholic League took place all over France, 
and was a sort of parody of the great rising of the Huguenots 
in 1562. The King of Navarre published a counter manifesto, 
and the Huguenots began to rise also. But Henri Ili. had more 
dread even of the Huguenots than the Leaguers; his troops 
were not ready for the field, while the forces of the League had 
been long held in readiness for the outbreak. The King, after 
wavering as usual between one extreme measure and another, 
resolved to give himself wholly up to the League, and the Treaty 
of Nemours was signed on the 7th of July, 1585, which recalled 
all former edicts of toleration, stipulated for the banishment or 
extermination of every heretic, and delivered up a score of strong 
places into the hands of the Guises and their followers. 

When the King of Navarre received the fatal news of this 
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treaty of Henri IL. with the League, he leant his head forward 
upon his hands; as he raised his face again the half of his 
moustache was white. But the Béarnais possessed one of those 
elastic natures which never saddened in adversity nor broke beneath 
disaster ; it was like one of those admirable Indian blades, which 
time cannot warp nor violence render less piercing, but which 
spring to their full length after each trial of their temper. He 
summoned the whole force of his nature to prepare for the storm. 
With the aid of Duplessis-Mornay, he wrote eloquent letters to 
Elizabeth and to the principal peers of the House of Lords, 
denouncing the violence of his adversaries, exposing the wiles of 
Spanish intrigue, insisting on the common interest which every 
Protestant power in Europe should feel in preventing the destruc- 
tion of the Huguenots, and praying for assistance in arms, and 
ships, and men. Other despatches were sent to Germany, to Swit- 
zerland, to Scotland, to Denmark, and to Sweden. At the same 
time a very powerful ally, the Maréchal Duc de Montmorency, 
Damville Montmorency, styled ‘Le Roi du Languedoc,’ rejected 
the advances of the Guises and embraced the cause of the 
Reform, which he had deserted in 1577, and to which he 
remained henceforwerd constant. On the 10th of August, 1585, 
a declaration, drawn up by Duplessis-Mornay, in the name of the 
King of Navarre, of the Prince de Condé, of the Duc de Mont- 
morency, and of the Huguenot noblemen and gentlemen, and 
towns united in a Protestant association, was published, in 
which, after denouncing the intrigues of the Guises, guerre a 
Toutrance was proclaimed against the chiefs of the League and 
their abettors, 

Henri of Navarre was not destined to lay down the sword for 
the next eight years of his life, nor to know any repose from open 
warfare till he rode as king, in helmet and cuirass, through the 
streets of Paris. 

At the same time matters abroad looked darker than ever; in 
the Low Countries, which for fifteen years had been fighting 
perhaps the most heroic contest in all history, town after town 
had fallen into the hands of the Prince of Parma, and with the 
capitulation of Antwerp, after a siege the grandeur of whose 
military operations on both sides and the desperation of whose 
resistance have never been surpassed, the undisputed reign of 
the Inquisition seemed about to set in for Europe. 

The immense preparations which were being made for the 
Armada were no secret; and to complete the dark picture, 
Maximilian, the tolerant Emperor of Germany, was no more, 
while Sixtus V., who united the implacable ambition of Hilde- 
brand with the fiery spirit of Julius II., filled the Papal chair. 

Soon 
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Soon afterwards the new Pope, with all the arrogance of a Boniface 
VIIL., launched against the King of Navarre a sentence of excom- 
munication and deposition, to which Henri replied by having 
a famous placard exposed on the statues of Pasquin and Marforio. 
Sixtus V., who from the condition of a peasant had mounted to 
the Papal chair—who had some true grandeur of soul—who 
allowed words of admiration to escape him for Elizabeth and 
for Drake which he never gave to Philip II.—who despised 
and detested in reality the factious spirit of the League—after his 
first movement of anger, could not do otherwise than admire the 
courageous attitude of the Huguenot chief and the devotedness of 
his followers who had carried out this bold protestation. 

Henri III. thus drawn into the war against his will, and 
occupied with the jealous rivalry of his two viziers, Epernon and 
Joyeuse, deemed it his policy to let the Guises, the Leaguers, 
and the Huguenots exhaust their strength in the conflict to 
the profit of the royalty, and made his preparations with slowness 
and ill will, calling for supplies from the clergy and the 
parliament which they were unwilling to grant. This gave 
the Huguenots time to collect their strength, and for the chiefs 
of the party to concert their measures. 

But the affairs of France were but a chapter in the general history 
of the Protestant cause. Philip, styled in the north Je Démon du 
Midi, with the Dukes of Parma and Guise for his lieutenants, was 
in the midst of the greatest embroilment of the grand design of 
his whole life. While the great battle of intolerance and liberty was 
being fought out in Flanders, the policy of the Spanish king was to 
place both England and France in a state in which they would be 
incapable of assisting his revolted subjects. He could not forget 
that in the days of Charles IX. a French intervention in the 
affairs of the Low Countries had been resolved upon, and hostilities 
between France and Spain all but broken out. The result of fifteen 
years of pitiless warfare with axe, and fire, and sword against 
heresy might be destroyed by a French monarch in a single 
campaign. The sovereignty of both countries had already 
been offered to Henri III., but declined. Elizabeth, after a 
similar offer, had accepted the Protectorate. The plots and 
intrigues of the Jesuit seminary at Rheims, the machinations of 
Philip, were all now directed to the destruction of Elizabeth and 
the subjugation of England. Of every such plot, the deliver- 
ance of Mary Queen of Scots and the establishment of the Catholic 
martyr of Fotheringay on the throne of England, were subsidiary 
projects. All the Reformers in Europe considered that the 
safety of the whole Protestant cause depended on the safety of 
Elizabeth, and that Elizabeth’s preservation was mcompatible 
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with that of Mary. Plot after plot for the assassination of the 
English Queen was discovered by the watchfulness of the Argus- 
eyed Walsingham; and the incessant machinations of Philip 
and the Jesuits at last roused Elizabeth up to the pitch of cruel 
resolve. She determined on one of the most revolutionary 
acts of modern Europe, and threw on the scaffold, as gage of 
battle to Philip and his Jesuits, the head of a queen. The 
Catholics throughout Europe shrieked for vengeance ; but no- 
where were the cries so furious against ‘the she-wolf of Eng- 
land’ as in Paris, where news of the murder of the darling of 
the Guises threw the populace into the wildest pitch of frenzy ; 
and they vented their execrations on Henri III. himself, whom 
they charged with having counselled the execution of his own 
sister-in-law. 

The revolutionary fury of the League redoubled in activity, 
and a conspiracy was formed for the imprisonment of the King 
and the usurpation of the government. Priests refused to grant 
confession but to those enrolled as members of the League. The 
Council of Sixteen organised a federative union, with Paris for 
its head, among the great municipalities of France, for the conser- 
vation of the Catholic faith, for the exclusion from the monarchy 
of the King of Navarre, for the acceptance of the Council of 
Trent, and for the preservation of the church and nobility in 
their ancient privileges. 

The campaign of 1587, the year of the death of Mary Queen 
of Scots, was the most active of any which had yet taken 
place. Guise had been the prey of intense anxiety. He knew 
that all the Protestant princes of Europe, with the King of 
Denmark at their head, were getting together a German army 
to come to the succour of the Huguenots, and he was afraid of 
being crushed between the Huguenots and their German allies. 
Henri III. was brooding on a great Machiavellian scheme for in- 
volving Leaguers and Huguenots in a common destruction. The 
plan of the student of the ‘ Principe’ was, that Guise should bear 
the shock of the German invaders in Lorraine ; that Joyeuse, with 
an army, should simply hold the King of Navarre in check in the 
south ; while he, with another, should remain on the Loire, and be 
master of the situation. But Joyeuse, the young spendthrift fa- 
vourite of the King, was jealous of some successes of his rival, 
Epernon: he intrigued with the League; and he wrung from an 
unwilling monarch permission to fight a battle with the King of 
Navarre. All the prodigal and riotous young nobles about the 
court attached themselves to his standard ; and Joyeuse departed 
to the south, saying that he would bring back the heads of the 
Princes of Navarre and Condé. 
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The battle of Coutras exhibited the military genius of Henri 
of Navarre in all its lustre to the world. When the hostile 
forces were about to engage, the dissolute and wild young 
Catholic nobles were overjoyed and confident of victory, and all 
had sworn to give no quarter. Both armies possessed a a 5000 
infantry; the Catholic cavalry, however, doubled that of the 
Huguenots, and amounted to 2500 cavaliers. But the King of 
Navarre, by the judicious disposition of his infantry and his 
chivalrous courage, more than supplied the deficiency of numbers. 
The Huguenot ministers sang the 24th verse of the 118th Psalm, 
while the Protestant cavaliers descended from their horses and 
knelt upon their knees. ‘ Par la mort! ils tremblent, les poltrons, 
ils se confessent !’ cried the wild cavaliers of Joyeuse. ‘ Vous 
vous trompez,’ said an old campaigner, ‘ quand les Huguenots font 
cette mine, ils sont résolus de vaincre ou mourir. In an instant the 
whole of the Huguenot cavalry was again on horseback. ‘ Cousins, 
cried the King of Navarre to Condé and Soissons, ‘je ne vous dis 
autre chose, sinon que vous ées du sang de Bourbon et, vive Dieu! 
je vous montrerai que je suis votre ainé!’ ‘ Et nous, replied 
Condé, ‘nous montrerons que vous avez de bons cadets !’ 

Henri of Navarre showed on that day all the brilliant valour 
which distinguished the ‘roi des braves’ all his life. ‘Ne 
m’effacez pas, je veux paraitre, he cried to some who would 
cover him with their persons; at the same time his disposition 
of the harquebus men in companies between the squadrons of 
his horse contributed in no small measure to the victory. The 
fusillade of this infantry before the Huguenot charge threw 
Joyeuse’s cavaliers into such disorder, that when the buff-and- 
steel Huguenot gentlemen made desperate onset with sword and 
pistol, the plumed and gilded and caparisoned gallants went 
down before them, in spite of their long lances, like puppets of 
glass and straw. The poor gentilhommerie of the south crushed 
through and over the light-brained courtiers and sent them flying 
before them. The first charge was sounded at nine; by ten o’clock 
there was not a man of the Catholic army who was not in flight 
or knocked over on the field. Joyeuse was killed; while the 
Huguenots lost but forty men. 

The conduct of Henri after this brilliant victory has clnage 
been the subject of severe criticism. Instead of marching 
northwards to effect a junction with the German army in 
Lorraine, he disbanded his forces and returned to court life 
at Nérac, where he laid his captured standards, twenty-two 
in number, at the feet of the fair Corisande, the Comtesse de 
Grammont. The only reasonable explanation appears to be, 
that he was unwilling to run a risk of coming into personal 
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conflict with the King, who was stationed on the Loire. But 
the German armament was thus left to itself and unsupported 
except by Frangois de Chatillon, the son of Coligny, who reached 
it with a corps of fifteen hundred Huguenots of Languedoc and 
Dauphiny. Without any fixed plan of campaign, this large 
force rolled about the country like a drunken man; they got 
down as far as the Loire, when the King contrived to detach 
the Swiss from the troops and to turn the rest of the body 
again northwards, where they were met by Guise, who sur- 
prised them twice at a great disadvantage and cut large bodies 
of them to pieces; the rest were scattered about the country in 
great disorder, The roads and fields were covered with wounded 
and dying men, abandoned artillery, abandoned arms, and broken 
waggons, while the peasants practised the most merciless butchery 
on the foreign Protestants, One woman, it was said, cut with 
the same knife the throats of eighteen exhausted men who were 
resting in a barn, 

The glory of the defeat of the German heretics was given 
wholly to Guise; he was the Gideon of France, and the 
Leaguers sang in the streets, ‘Saul has slain his thousands and 
David his ten thousands,’ He now requested the government of 
Normandy, esteemed the first in France, and possessing ports 
much coveted by Philip for the use of the Armada. But the 
King granted it to his remaining favourite, Epernon, in mockery 
of which appointment brochures were hawked about the streets 
by the partisans of the Guises, crying out, ‘ Grands faits d’armes 
du Due d’Epernon contre les hérétiques,’ and on every page was 
written the word ‘ rien.’ 

The conduct of the feeble-minded monarch was inconsequent 
in the most absurd degree. Epernon was an able man, and his 
counsel was always for vigorous measures. But the King, while 
he irritated the Guisards to fury by the favours which he heaped 
on his favourite, wholly neglected to follow his counsel. A 
deadly hatred existed between Epernon and the Queen-mother, 
who, finding her influence with the King endangered by that of 
Kpernon, reckless of all loss but that of the objects of her 
ambition, gave all her confidence to the Guises, whose party now 
had reached the extreme of insolence and temerity, in mani- 
festation of which their sister, who was called the Queen and 
was in the pay of the League, the turbulent and intriguing 
Duchess of Montpensier, surpassed all. She hounded on the 
wild preachers of the League to attack the royal authority with 
violent anathemas, and she boasted that she carried in the scissors 
at her girdle another crown for the King besides those of Poland 
and France, the crown of the tonsure; for the talk among the 
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chiefs of the League was of shaving the head of Henri de Valois 
and shutting him up for life ina cloister, like one of the last of 
the Merovingian kings. 

In the month of January, 1588, the rupture between the King 
and the League assumed still graver importance, Philip was 
about to aim his deadliest blow at the last asylum of political 
and religious liberty. ‘The Spanish Armada, with its army of 
monks, with the racks and thumbscrews of the Inquisition, was 
waiting to be launched forth on its secret mission of vengeance 
and destruction. In Paris the Spanish agents, the priests, and 
the Leaguers went about rousing the populace to the highest 
pitch of terror, fanaticism, and revolt, by reports of the per- 
fidious dealings of the king, and fictions about invading armies 
of heretics who should exact vengeance for the Eve of St. 
Bartholomew. As the Jesuits, monks, and priests yelled out 
their denunciations of approaching terror and famine, people 
grew day by day wilder with excitement. The king, terrified 
at the increase of the ungovernable spirit of revolutionary fanati- 
cism in the capital, and dreading the, approach of Guise, sent to 
warn him not to come; but the Sixteen, on their side, requested 
his presence in such summary fashion that Guise obeyed, and 
he entered Paris on the 9th of May, 

The Catholic zealots, the immense host of monks and friars of 
every colour and denomination which then swarmed in the capital, 
all their dependent tribes of beggars, and the whole populace, were 
in such a state of exasperation and revolt, that the presence of 
Guise was sufficient to bring matters to a crisis, The leaders 
of the League counted on the strange charm which the presence 
of Guise exercised on all around him. The Duke possessed 
for everybody, even for his enemies, an unaccountable power 
of fascination ; he was of noble presence, with fair hair, piercing 
eyes, a ready smile, and graced with captivating manners of a 
pliability suitable to either noble or artisan. He never forgot 
a face, and no one came into his presence without some special 
salutation, 

All history may be searched for a parallel to the magical 


effect which his arrival produced among the people of Paris. 


France, said a writer in the next century, had gone madly in love 
with the Duke of Guise, He arrived by the Porte St. Denis almost 
alone, only five or six cavaliers were with him, He proceeded 
down the Rue St. Denis on horseback, with his hat slouched 
over his eyes, and his face muffled in his cloak. As he got into 
the thick of the crowd, a young cavalier of his suite got close 
to him, and in a playful way took off Guise’s hat, pulled down his 
cloak, and said, ‘Monseigneur, show yourself.” The cry imme. 
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diately arose, ‘ Long live Guise, the pillar of the Church!’ The 
news flashed through Paris. Parisians who had been panic- 
stricken numberless times every day with imaginary fears of 
invasion and massacre felt themselves secure. A masked lady 
pulled off her mask, and smiled, ‘ Bon Prince, te voila, nous 
sommes sauvés!’ Vivats were thundered out, crowds gathered 
and gathered and surrounded him; they kissed his hands, they 
kissed his boots ; ladies rained down flowers and green branches 
on him as he passed along, and some even pressed near him to 
rub their rosaries on his garments, as though he were a saint. 
He went straight to the Queen-mother at the Hétel de Soissons, 
who turned pale, and trembled, and stammered as he entered. 
After a brief interview she ordered her sedan chair, and both 
went to the Louvre to visit the king. 

The temerity of Guise on this occasion in thus trusting him- 
self alone in such a den of assassins as the court of the Valois 
is inconceivable. Flushed with his popular triumph he fancied 
that the King had grown such a poltroon that he dared not use 
violence towards him with Paris in sucha state of uproar. Henri, 
when he heard of his arrival, cried at first, ‘ J/ est venu par la 
mort-Dieu, il en mourra !’ and while Catherine and Guise were on 
their way to the palace, the King discussed his assassination with 
his attendants. He covered his face with his hand, and leant his 
elbow on the table. A Corsican colonel was for despatching the 
Duke at once. An abbé who was present exhorted him benignly 
—‘ Smite the shepherd and the sheep will be scattered, but Villequier 
the Chancellor, Cheverni, and others, who kept up a treacherous 
understanding with Guise, besought him not to attempt so 
perilous a measure, and they pointed to the sea of surging faces 
around the Louvre, and reminded him of the smallness of his 
guard. As Henri hesitated, the Duke, still walking by the 
side of the chair of the Queen-mother, had left behind the ac- 
claiming and adoring multitude, and was passing between the 
files of the King’s guard, with drawn swords, who made no 
response to his salutations, Crillon, their chief, pulled his hat 
over his eyes. The reception was ominous, and the change 
from the raving multitudes to the silence of these grim and 
stern faces appalling. Pale and breathless he passed up the 
stairs, and through the ante-chamber, with not a smile to cheer 
the sullen gloom he encountered on all sides. He came into the 
King’s presence, who bit his lips and said, ‘ Why have you come ?” 
Guise stammered out hypocritical professions of loyalty, and 
said he came to face his enemies and slanderers. ‘ Enough,’ 
the King said, and turned his back on the Duke, who sank down 
with emotion on a seat. The ladies of the palace, however, and 
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the Queen-mother, who had herself become infatuated with 
Guise, took the King to a window, showed him how the people 
had burst into the court of the Louvre, and were agitated into the 
wildest frenzy. While they were talking, Guise spoke with 
the Queen, who was of his own family of Lorraine, and feeling 
the chances of life were in his favour, took leave and slipt away, 
wondering, doubtless, as he passed out, if he were really alive. 
His own hardihood and the King’s want of courage seemed as 
inexplicable to himself then as it did to nearly all who heard 
this story. ‘What madness and folly! said Sixtus V., when he 
heard of Guise’s visit to the Louvre ; but, when he heard the King 
had let him escape, he cried, with indignation, ‘The cowardly 
prince!’ 

Guise, however, was resolved not to be caught a second time ; 
he called his gentlemen about him, he put the Hotel de Guise 
(now the Hotel des Archives), in the Marais, in a state of defence. 
The King remained almost besieged in the Louvre, keeping 
up communication, however, with the town council who re- 
mained loyalists, while the insurrectionary council, that of the 
Seize, were on the side of the,Guises. The ‘Day of the 
Barricades’ followed. The King was obliged to quit the city. 
He retired to Chartres, and after much negotiation capitulated 
with his revolted subjects, and by an edict, which he signed 
with tears in his eyes, he not only gave his sanction to the 
League, and adopted it as a national institution, but approved 
of all the acts of the Leaguers, bound himself to exterminate 
the heretics, invited his people to take oath never to obey 
a heretic prince, and consented to dismiss Epernon and his 
favourites, It was further provided that henceforward no one 
should obtain state employment without showing a certifi- 
cate of being free of heresy from his bishop or curé. Henri 
further bound himself to raise two armies against the Hugue- 
nots—the one to act under Mayenne in Dauphiny, the other in 
Poitou under a chief of the King’s own choosing. The power 
of the League was to be further strengthened by their being put 
into possession of more strong places ; and Guise himself was to 
have complete command over the military resources and the 
administration of justice; and it was agreed that the States- 
General were shortly to be called together. It is needless to 
say that in the course of these proceedings the usual comedy of 
duplicity and hypocrisy was sustained on both sides—the King 

rofessing the highest enthusiasm for the — of the 
 eresig and the Duke overwhelming the King with protes- 
tations of loyalty and devotion to his person. After the signing 
of the edict the King and Guise met at Chartres on the most 
affectionate 
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affectionate terms; but on one single occasion, as they dined 
together, the King betrayed the bitterness of his heart. Henri 
made the Prince of Lorraine fill his glass, and then said, ‘'To 
whom shall we drink? let us drink to our brave friends the 
Huguenots!’ ‘Well said, sire!’ replied the Duke. ‘ And to 
our brave barricaders!’ added the King; ‘do not let us forget 
them!’ The Duke laughed, but his laugh, according to the 
chronicler, ‘ne passa pas le neud de la gorge ;’ for the irony of 
the king’s expression suggested poison in the wine. 

The States-General came together at Blois in September, 1588. 
But, in the interval between the flight of the King from Paris 
and the meeting of the Assembly, Europe had been delivered 
from an awful state of apprehension by the bravery of English 
seamen, aided by the inflexible courage of the boatmen of 
Holland, who nailed Parma, with his magnificent army, to the 
coasts of Flanders. Henri III. himself, Catholic as he was, could 
not conceal his joy when, in August, he received the news of the 
dispersion of the Armada. From this time he assumed a bolder 
front to his enemies, and more confidence in his own judgment 
and his royal prerogatives. The Queen-mother, who had long 
ceased to regard her son with that affection which she had 
lavished on the young victor of Jarnac and Montcontour, 
had of late given such manifest counsel in favour of the Guises, 
that Henri had wholly withdrawn his confidence from her. 
Catherine affected to call Guise her baton de vieillesse, and was 
looking forward to the prospects of the continuation of her 
line through her grandchild the heir of the House of Lorraine. 
Henri consequently now removed from his council all the 
ministers whom he believed to be in the interest of the Queen- 
mother, and substituted others in their place. 

The States-General were the great affair both of League 
and King. Both sides were confident of getting the majority in 
the Assembly. The League proceeded to work the elections in 
the provincial towns with furious energy. The Leaguers took 
care that none but the most violent of their party should be 
delegated to the Assembly, and the deputies of the towns when 
they met together made up a body of the lowest, most ignorant, 
and seditious of the country burgesses; only a few nobles on the 
benches of the nobility were of any reputation at all. The States 
began to show their spirit by electing the furious Cardinal de 
Guise, as president of the clergy, La Chapelle Marteau, one of 
the most factious members of the Sixteen, as president of the 
Third Estate, while the president of the nobility was Brissac, 
one of the chief contrivers of the barricades, an insolent young 
noble, who had vowed personal hostility to the King. 


At 
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At the opening of the Assembly Guise appeared in trium- 
phant attitude: he occupied a chair below the King in front of 
the Assembly in magnificent attire, in a doublet of white satin 
with a cape of black velvet embroidered with silver and pearls. 
With the grand collar of his order about his neck, and the staff 
of his office in his hand, he darted his eyes amid the assembly 
in search of his partisans, and his dauntless air, the imposing 
assurance of his fine form and aspect, filled his adherents with 
confidence in his fortune and in his courage. 

Since the days of Chilpéric, no sovereign of France had ever 
been subjected to such humiliation as Henri had now to suffer at 
the hands of his subjects. It continued for nearly three months. 
Day by day the King, some of whose outward frivolity was 
assumed in order to conceal his inward mortification, and who 
flattered himself that he concealed the genius of a Machiavelli 
beneath his external garb of effeminacy, lived a life of fear and 
humiliation. Concessions, prayers, assurances of repentance and 
amendment from the royal lips, were all tried on the rebellious 
deputies, but all were useless. The throne was made daily a 
stool of repentance, on which the King sat with a smile on his 
lips but with rage in his heart. His supplications for money 
were abject and incessant; he even exhibited his threadbare 
clothes, promised parsimony of the severest character, said he 
would in future make one coat last three months, and have one 
capon on the table where he had had two. Nevertheless, all 
supplies were refused, his ministers, officers, and favourites 
threatened. Distrust and insult was his daily portion. Henri 
threw the whole responsibility of these accumulated outrages 
on the Duke of Guise alone, who had the audacity to take up 
his office of grand maitre of the King, and to occupy apartments 
in the chateau. 

After months of anguish and mental conflicts, exasperated and 
driven wild again and again by some fresh scene of insolence on the 
part of the Duke, Henri ILI. determined to carry into effect at Blois 
the design he had meditated at Paris previous to the day of the 
Barricades, and to assassinate Guise. Assassination offered in 
these days so simple a solution of a difficulty that few would be 
induced to raise any question as to the right of the King, who 
held the power of life and death, to get rid of his most dangerous 
enemy and rebellious subject in this way, and least of all could 
the Duke of Guise, the chief butcher and assassin of St. Bartholo- 
mew, cavil at this superjudicial exercise of the royal prerogative. 

When Henri on the 18th of December, after exposing the bitter- 
ness of his heart and the peril of the state, consulted three of his 
nearest councillors on his project, they demanded twenty-four hours 
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for reflection, and on the following day returned with three other 
advisers; with one exception, all counselled the assassination of 
Guise without trial, since a trial would be impossible. Guise was 
a traitor and a rebel, and he ought to die. Loignac, the captain 
of his guard of bravoes, the forty-five, agreed to do the deed with 
his band. All due precautions were taken to make arrangements for 
the project with stealth and secresy, for Guise necessarily was 
wary and suspicious, and never usually visited the King without 
a strong guard of gentlemen. On this occasion he showed such 
a blind disregard of all precaution, in spite of reiterated secret 
warnings of the intentions of the King, as is inconceivable in a 
man who was a murderer himself, and full of deceit and 
treachery.* 

On the morning of the 23rd the King rose at four in the 
morning, and distributed his guards about his apartment to 
wait for Guise, who had been called to a council at eight. 
The Duke came to the great hall dressed in a new grey satin 
dress, with a cloak of black velvet upon his arm. As soon as he 
entered, the guards behind him closed all communication from 
without ; he sat down by the fire to warm himself till he was sum- 
moned to the King’s cabinet. He was quite at his ease ; he asked 
for some sugared plums from the King’s cupboard and sent for 
a pocket handkerchief. It was announced the King would receive 
him; he rose and entered the antechamber in which was the 
King’s bed, and where eight of the body-guard were standing 
round the chimney ; ; the Duke saluted them, and they followed 
him as though in respect, but their movement seems to have 
raised his suspicion, for as he reached the door of the King’s 
cabinet he took his beard in his hand and turned round to look 
at the man who followed him. At the same instant his arm was 
seized and a dagger plunged into his bosom; the rest set upon 
him, one seized his legs, another struck him on the back of the 
neck ; wounded as he was, unable to draw his sword, he struggled 
and dragged the whole party across the room to the King’s bed, 
at the foot of which he fell. Henri, who had been waiting in 
agonizing anxiety behind the door of his cabinet, came out and 
treated Guise as Guise had treated the murdered Coligny, he 
stamped upon his face, and, looking at him, said, ‘ Comme il est 
grand. 

Two days after this the violent Cardinal de Guise was assassi- 
nated in prison, and the bodies of both the brothers were burnt. 
The Queen-mother, who was also at Blois, as though in disgust 











* He said, ‘ Quand je verrais la mort entrer par Ja fenétre, je ne sortirais point 
par la porte pour la fuir.’ 
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at such a deed being executed without her aid or counsel, died 
on the 5th January, 1589. 

Had Henri IIL. now called d’Epernon and his musketeers to 
his side immediately and marched upon Paris, he might have 
commanded the insurrection and awed the spirit of the Leaguers, 
but having perpetrated these violent acts his usual irresolution 
returned, and he remained at Blois, The news of the death of 
the Guises threw Paris and the League into a paroxysm of rage 
and a wild thirst for vengeance. The agitation reached a stage 
of frenzy and delirium ; the government of the League became, 
by rejection of all its more moderate members, still more revolu- 
tionary. The Sorbonne, after deliberation, declared the people 
to be liberated from their oath of allegiance to the King. A fede- 
rative union was organised among the cities of France as town 
after town declared for the League. A new declaration of the 
League against the King was published, which many of the 
members signed with their own blood. The capital was kept 
in a state of terrorism, which fanatic extravagance and the 
ubiquitous inevitable powers of espionage possessed by the 
priests in the confessional rendered ‘all-embracing. Religious 
processions were organised to pray for the vengeance of heaven 
on * Henri de Valois.’ One, consisting of the children of Paris, 
was made to the Abbey of Saint Genevieve; all carried tapers, 
and as the head of the procession reached the porch of the church, 
the children threw their tapers to the ground, crying, ‘ Dieu 
éteigne la race des Valois.’ 

The defection of his own troops, the increase of the insurrec- 
tionary spirit throughout France, and the successes of Mayenne, 
the brother of Guise and the General of the League, reduced the 
miserable King to such necessity that at last the assassin of St. 
Bartholomew was, in spite of his antipathies and aversions, com- 
pelled to hold out his hand to the Huguenots, who, under the 
guidance of their chief, Henri of Navarre, still kept the field, 
and by whose instrumentality France was ultimately saved from 
the abyss of ruin towards which she was daily tending, and her 
royalty redeemed from ignominy, impotence, and servitude, 

The day of the union of the two kings marked a great crisis 
in the history of France and of the Reformed religion. 

In the course of the history of the great contest which we 
have thus briefly portrayed, it will be observed that all the 
great and pure names of the time, with the exception of Michel 
’H6pital, who partook himself largely of the spirit of the 
reformed doctrines, were found in the Huguenot ranks. Henri of 
Navarre, as Henri IV. of France, has left behind him the most 
popular reputation of all French sovereigns since St. Louis ; — 
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such men as Coligny and his brothers, La Noue, bras de fer, 
the Bayard of the Huguenots, Lesdiguieres, the invincible de- 
fender of Dauphiny, Duplessis-Mornay, the friend of Sir Philip 
Sydney, and Ramus, another of the victims of the St. Bartholo- 
mew, would do honour to the history of any age or country ; 
and the reflection that so noble a race has been extirpated from 
the land by centuries of violence and persecution, makes true 
against their oppressors the exclamation of the father of 
d’Aubigné at sight of the executions of Amboise, ‘ Les bour- 
reaux, ils ont décapité la France. 





Art. IX.—A System of Medicine. Edited by J. Russell 
Reynolds, M.D. London, Vol I. 1866 ; Vol. II, 1868. 


TYNHE title of the above named work might lead some of the 

unprofessional public to the idea that physicians, or at 
least certain physicians, were putting forth a confession of 
faith, which would claim to be a test of orthodoxy on the 
subjects with which it deals. It might be hoped, by such 
as would fain have all their affairs conducted on established 
principles, that here was at length a body of ‘ Articles,’ a 
‘Westminster Confession, a ‘Longer Catechism’ of medical 
matters, which might be made a touchstone to try the judgments 
of their own domestic doctor, or the consultant whose name has 
been so eagerly pressed upon them by anxious friends ; while those, 
in whom the Anglo-Saxon instinct of dissenting opposition is 
warm, might fly to it to learn what are the banners against which 
their arrows should be levelled. Others might suppose it to be 
on the plan of the well-known ‘Systeme de la Nature,’ and to 
be a professed exponent of the harmony which binds all its 
parts into one consistent whole. These and even some more 
reasonable expectations would be disappointed ; for never pro- 
bably did an encyclopedic work less aim at fulfilling them. It 
appears to be the first of its class which has deliberately eschewed 
all ‘General Articles,’ as they are technically called, which 
usually act the part of bridle and spur to keep the author in the 
road which the editor would have him travel. 

The word System, as here used, is limited to the very first mean- 
ing which its derivation suggests; it implies simply the putting 
together in these two first volumes one hundred and eight 
original essays by thirty-seven authors on given subjects; and 
the energies of the editor, except where he appears in the 
character of a contributor, have been expended in arranging the 
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independent contributions, preventing repetition and overlapping, 
or struggling against the greedy claims for space made by some 
fanatics for their own offspring. In this he has not been idle, 
for we can trace scars, if not open wounds made by the pruning 
knife. But he has not, at least in print, indulged himself in 
the more interesting, if more hazardous task, of pointing out 
what, if any, harmony exists between them; of determining 
whether, in acknowledging a2 common aim, they take common 
paths towards that aim ; and whether, and in what characteristics, 
such paths are preferable to those followed by their prede- 
cessors, 

This reticence of the editor gives a peculiarly happy opportu- 
nity to those desirous of forming a true notion of the position of 
medical science in the present day. For if we can trace any 
harmonies, we may be sure they are the unintentional expression 
of the inner soul. The writers are on no platform or stage, and 
the methods of treatment are not selected or rejected as repre- 
senting by their features a particular part. And in their multi- 
tude also there is much safety for him who would use the 
volumes as historical landmarks. They represent their genera- 
tion, not merely the idea of an individual. One finds in the 
genuine writings of an Hippocrates and of a Van Helmont, 
anticipations of nature which have lain dormant for centuries: 
these are the man’s own sentiments and nothing more; for a 
hero is in advance of his contemporaries and not the outcome of 
the general feeling and tendency: but it is the ‘Hippocratici,’ 
the contributors of the imitated works of their master, who are 
the truly representative men. 

We must also on the same grounds thank the editor for not 
having selected as contributors men who have acquired reputa- 
tion among the public for the application of special modes of 
practice, or the treatment of special diseases. His fellow- 
workers are nearly all teachers of general medicine at general 
hospital schools. Thus a breadth of view is attained which is 
missed by those who carry to excess the principle of a divi- 
sion of labour in intellectual work. Our thanks are all the 
more due, inasmuch as he takes this course in opposition to a 
tendency of certainly a majority even of otherwise sensible 
persons, who seem still as much as ever disposed to favour 
specialities. We remember a farmer’s wife not fifteen miles 
from London, who, when her husband was gored by an ox, took 
him to a cow-doctress, instead of the village surgeon, because 
the latter, as she said, ‘knew nothing about animals.’ But was 
she really a juster subject for ridicule than a noble lady, her 
neighbour, who regularly visited three London physicians, one 
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to prescribe for her nerves, another for her lungs, and another 
for her heart? One is reminded of the German or Flemish 
peasant, who in bodily suffering selects the saintly ‘ Noth- 
Helfer’ to whom he should pray for aid, flying to St. Anthony for 
erysipelas, to St. Martin for small-pox, to St. Vitus for nervous dis- 
eases, to St. Barbara for tooth-ache, and the like, not expecting help 
unless he applies at the right shrine among the fourteen ‘ helpers 
in need.’ It is a pregnant fact that among these spiritual 
specialists are included none of the thoroughly educated medical 
denizens of the Kalender, St. Luke, St. Cosmo, or St. Damian, 
who may therefore be taken as the types of the class chosen to 
represent therapeutics by our editor. A conviction of the unity 
of the body, and of the intimate relation to one another of all 
its defects and ailments, the doctrine that ‘if one member suffer 
all the members suffer with it,’ are necessary to the free progress 
of Medicine. 

Let it be understood that by Medicine we mean the art of 
preventing and healing sickness, and not merely those hand- 
maiden studies which the vulgar include as medical matters, 
anatomy, chemistry, physiology, &c., nor even the natural his- 
tory of disease. Doubtless an opportunity is thus passed over 
of decorating our pages with much interesting material, but on 
the other hand, the mass would become too vast for fair treatment 
ina review. At the risk of what we say being skipped as mere 
‘doctor’s stuff,’ we will adhere to the strictly technical aspect 
of the subject. 

Yet are we not too precipitate in assuming such matter for 
thought to be uninteresting to the public? Do we not all, 
simple and professional, dabble a little in the art of cure? Do 
we not feel a curiosity to know on what grounds this or that 
drug, why sometimes no discipline, sometimes severe discipline, 
is imposed upon us by our medical advisers? Do we not ask 
whether the whole thing be not a dramatic performance, got up 
to amuse, while we take our chance of life or death, or suspect it 
of being a hap-hazard handling of a two-edged sword? Every 
one professes a faith or a want of faith in physic. Surely they 
must care to know what it is. In truth, it is an anxious ques- 
tion for patients, and also a serious one as respects the estimation 
in which the profession as a whole deserves to be held, whether 
Medicine is walking hand in hand in progress with her sister 
arts of utility. Has it advanced since the time when those 
who now claim to teach were pupils? Is what is taught better 
than the last two collections of similar labours published a quarter 
of a century ago, under the titles of the ‘ Library of Practical 
Medicine,’ and the ‘Cyclopedia of Practical Medicine’? It is 
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certainly different, there is no doubt about that; and our first 
step towards an answer should be the seeing clearly in what the 
difference consists. 

This difference we would endeavour to depict by saying that, 
both as a science and an art, Medicine is now entering upon a 
biological phase. 

To explain the meaning of this expression, and to justify 
the applying it to the branch of human knowledge under 
consideration, it will be necessary to cast back further than the 
period with which the comparison was proposed to be instituted. 
We must in fact begin with the very origin of rational medicine. 
For it seems to us that from the earliest periods all prevalent 
theories of therapeutics have been looking at the nature of disease 
athwart the medium of one common idea, and that this common 
idea is now for the first time completely changed. Thus a new 
era, for better or for worse, is being entered upon; and it is the 
opposite (in this one respect at least), not only of that immediately 
preceding, but of all that have gone before. Let us not then be 
accused of pedantry if we review shortly from this aspect the 
early history of the art. . 

We may pass quickly over the necessary barbarous period, 
when diseases were looked upon as intelligent evil powers to be 
propitiated by sacrifices and charms, or overcome by some 
stronger and kinder spirit. For when once Hippocrates had pro- 
claimed the omnipotent ‘ Reign of Law’ in material nature,* no 
physician probably has really believed that its course would be 
interfered with by any intelligence but that of its Divine Archi- 
tect. Four centuries before Christ we find him giving this 
death-blow to superstition, and endeavouring to lead his pupils 
to attain to a knowledge of nature by a path which he emphati- 
cally pronounces ‘long.’ But his immediate pupils, who seem 
to have written the smaller Hippocratic treatises, hoped to cut it 
short, so far as therapeutics was concerned. They turned into 
dogmas their master’s tentative suggestions, In these specula- 
tions we find disease set forth as (1) an excess of some constituents 
of the body, of phlegm in winter, of blood in spring, of yellow 
bile in summer, of black bile in autumn, ‘ And we may be quite 
sure,’ continues the exponent of the dogma, ‘ that whatever diseases 
excess gives rise to, are to be cured by depletion.’ They 


* Néuos rdvra kpariver.—‘ De Genitura, i.1. This foreshadow of the Duke of 
Argyle’s title-page is followed by a singular anticipation of Mr. Darwin’s hypo- 
thesis of the universal procession of germs. The train of reasoning is that of a 
physiologist, and it is interesting to see him arrive at the same conclusion as the 
naturalist by a different path. 

+ hep) piowos avOpdrov, in Kiihn’s ‘ Hippocrates,’ vol. i. p. 361, confirmed by nume- 
rous parallel passages to be found in any good index under ‘ Pituita,’ ‘ Sanguis,’ &c. 
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seem, by following this, to have hit on some plans of treatment 
which are nevertheless good; and they were confirmed’ in their 
theory by seeing how much more life they saved than their 
predecessors. 

(2)* Occasional protesters against these doctrines sprang up 
from time to time; though the fact of their renewed protests 
seems to show little change in the idea of disease being a noxious 
substance best treated by removal from the body, during several 
centuries, The dissenters detected a flaw, but they could not 
point out where it lay, from lack of sympathy with the mind 
whose suggestions had originated it. Not so Galen, who, in the 
second century after Christ, did more for medicine than any ten 
men since. He fell upon evil times, when the old faiths had 
rotted away, and the old philosophies were found cold guides, 
when swinish debauchery was the only real enjoyment, and 
when those who cared not for that cared not to live at all. - The 
physicians of his day at Rome were generally panders to vice, 
slaves ready to adopt any opinion most agreeable to their 
patrons, believing in nothing because everything seemed a 
sham, Yet in the midst of the society of the doomed empire 
Galen buckled himself to his life’s work with a full faith that 
there was a true art of healing latent among the impostures he 
saw practised around him. So he collected all that had been 
done already towards understanding the system of nature, all 
that botanists, anatomists, and other physicists had contributed 
since the days of Hippocrates; and that was no little. He 
investigated also, and observed much for himself. Above all, he 
tried to enter into the mind of that great teacher, by making his 
works the text of a commentary, which must have occupied 
many years. Nor did he neglect to learn from metaphysicians, 
seeing clearly that the world does not consist in that alone which 
is cognizable by our bare senses. The conclusion to which he 
shows himself to have come is that the Hippocratics, in their 
ideas concerning man’s body, erred mainly in not going far 
enough, For they contented themselves with seeing the ailment 
in the material different from what existed in health. Now, 
Galen found Plato and Aristotle taking the metaphysical step, 
beyond the natural philosophers who had preceded them, of 
separating g force from its object, as if they were two empirical 
objects different in nature. From their writings he became 
familiar with the idea of several vital forces coexisting in the 
body, constituting the life of Nutrition, the life of Animal 
eamensd the life of Volition, And it would seem to be from 





* The numbers refer to a collation of these theories in a future page. 
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Plato (especially by writing a commentary on the ‘Timzus) 
that he acquired the notion of diseases being additional forces, 
foreign and inimical to the animal, with a birth, prime, and 
decline, like those of a physiological nature. The whole duty 
of a physician, according to him, lay in opposing the action of 
these morbid forces (évavtiwors). Remedies therefore were to be 
sought which in a healthy man would produce symptoms contrary to 
those of the disease. 

There were from time to time people who thought the motto 
of ‘Like cures like’ to be a better guide to the discovery of 
medicines. Sennertus thought the matter of so much importance, 
between two and three centuries ago, that in his old age he 
devotes several folio pages towards proving that both allopathy 
and homeopathy were to a certain extent right.* His con- 
temporary, Van Helmont, takes the wiser, though less popular, 
line of argument, that as principles of therapeutics both are 
fundamentally wrong.t Still it can hardly be questioned that 
quite up to our own times the Galenical notion of curing diseases 
by their contraries has held its ground bravely. 

(3) Its permanence has been in a‘ great measure due to its 
openness to receive modifications and partial reforms. One of 
the most important of these is an amplification of Hippocrates’ 
suggestion, that diseases contain in themselves their own cure, 
into Sydenham’s attribution of their phenomena to ‘an effort of 
nature to get rid of some noxious material.’§ ‘This promoted 
a much milder and better treatment of acute ailments, and 
fortunately no purist discovered what a heresy it was against 
Galen. 

(4) Then practical medicine was startled with a flood of 
light let in by applying to anatomy the newly-studied principles 
of the mechanics of fluids. Harvey, Malpighi, and Ruysch, in 
the seventeenth century, explained so much by their observation 
of the mechanism of the circulation, that it was thought capable 
of interpreting everything by a little forcing. And really the 
persistent way in which, during the next hundred years, spasm 
and relaxation of vessels are made the causes of all corporeal 
phenomena, healthy and morbid, by the general run of scientific 


* Danaelis Sennerti, ‘De Chymicorum cum Galenicis et Aristotelicis consensu 
Liber,’ cap. xviii., A.D. 1641. 

+ ‘Ut non per contraria, neque per similia, sed duntaxat per dotata et adpro- 
priata instituantur medele et sanationes.—Van Helmont, ‘ Ortus Medicine’ (ad 
initium operis). 

t Nodowy ptores intpot.—Hippocrates, ‘Epid.,’ Book 6. 

§ ‘ Dictat Ratio morbum nihil esse aliud quam Nature conamen, materis# mor- 
tificee exterminationem in sgri salutem omni ope molientis.’—Sydenhami, ‘ Obs. 

ed.,’ cap. i 
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physicians, raises one’s wonder at the ingenuity of the human 
mind. The Jast of those who viewed the body as an hydraulic 
engine, Dr. Parry, actually describes gout as ‘ that determination ° 
of blood to the lower extremities which we call gout,’ as if the 
only way in which the patient suffered was in having red toes. 
Yet he is writing in serious earnest. 

Contemporaneous with these mechanicians, the Chemists, under 
the guidance of De la Boe Sylvius, reinforced by the much 
stronger Thomas Willis, persisted in regarding man theoretically 
as a walking alembic. Diseases were fermentations, and the 
main object in their management was to get the ferment out of 
the system, or to render it inert by its chemical uniog with some 
remedy. Almost everything was an acid or alcaline humor, to 
be best treated by neutralisation. 

(5) Morbid anatomy was the next valuable contributor to 
medicine. Bonet led the way by the publication of his ‘ Sepul- 
cretum’ at the end of the seventeenth century ; but it was not 
till 1760 that the appearance at Venice of Morgagni’s great work, 
‘De causis et sedibus morborum,’ the accumulated treasure of 
a long life of shrewd observation, made all Europe think that 
now at length the true object of therapeutics had been found. 
Physicians could now see, handle, paint, put in a bottle, put in 
a microscope, classify, do almost what they pleased with that 
which gave a name to each disease from having been found in 
the corpses of the fatal cases. During life they earnestly tried to 
get rid of this mass of morbid matter. If they failed, they had 
at all events deserved success. If there was no obvious alteration 
in the solids of the body, well then the disease must have existed 
in the blood, and they resolved at the next opportunity to get as 
much of that out of the patient as possible. The influence of 
morbid anatomy on the art of healing was still dominant in 1835, 
when the ‘Cyclopedia of Practical Medicine’ was edited. As 
a specimen of what this may lead to we may cite, from a first- 
rate article on pulmonary consumption, a suggestion that emetics 
may be useful in the earlier stages, to uproot the tubercles from 
the tissue in which they are imbedded, and thus to cure the disease. 
It reads like a caricature. 

In this flying sketch of the variations in the theory of cure, no 
names have been mentioned but those of true earnest men, broad- 
minded and many-sided, in whose hands the changes have been 
real progress, and who have exercised, and still exercise, great 
influence over thoughtful minds. Whimsical revivals of exploded 
half-truths have been common enough, but, like the sprouts from 
an old stump, have wanted the pristine vigour of the tree. Some- 
times decaying error has put on a ghastly show of vitality by 
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decking itself with toadstool paradoxes. But the genuine stems 
of knowledge have gone on blossoming and strengthening irre- 
spectively of undergrowth and shams, 

It must be remembered always that throughout there has been 
open an appeal to experience, which has been continuously grow- 
ing more prophetic in its decision and justly stronger in its 
authority. Often has it sternly checked the acts of a false or 
imperfect theory. For example, according to the dominant theory 
of therapeutics, when influenza first appeared in Europe, those 
who were bled ought to have got well; but they died, and so 
after several epidemics the lancet, in exceeding astonishment, was 
laid aside. _So strong was the temptation, that the special object 
of many writings seems to be to raise a voice of warning against 
it during the whole of the past century. In the end experience 
prevailed even against such a favourite treatment, and utterly 
stifled many of minor note. 

Let the reader now look over again the record of this con- 
tinuously-improving theory of therapeutics, and it will be seen 
that in one feeling as to the nature of disease they are all agreed, 
namely, that it is a something added to the living animal frame, 
from which it is the physician’s duty to deliver the patient. 
It is, according to theory 1, an excess of some constituent of the 
body to be reduced ; according to theory 2, a morbid force, or 
forces, victorious over healthy forces, and therefore to be opposed ; 
according to 3, ‘ an effort of nature’ to expel a noxious material ; 
and the expulsive efforts are, when insufficient, to be assisted by 
art; according to 4, a mechanical or chemical state, not existing 
in a healthy man, which therefore hurts the healthy functions, 
and must be neutralised ; according to 5, a morbid deposit in the 
body causing irritation, and therefore to be removed, if possible. 

It may appear that these five principles of action differ mainly 
in words. Such is seen not to be the case wien they come to be 
applied to individual examples, and they, in fact, constitute the 
several foundations on which rest the different intentions of medical 
treatment, expressed by the five terms ‘ Elimination,’ ‘ Allopathy,’ 
‘ Assisting nature,’ ‘ Antidotes,’ ‘Counter-irritation.’ It is true, 
however, that they have a strong family likeness, and that is the 
very point of the present argument; they resemble one another 
in all equally regarding diseased actions as something added to 
the existence of the individual—added physically and not meta- 
phorically. 

Now, it seems to us that the tendency of the Medicine of to- 
day is to take an essentially opposite view. To its eyes disease 
daily more and more presents itself, not as an addition to life, but 
as something less than life. The life of the individual, as ex- 
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hibited in the various fully living, or yet healthy, vital processes, 
is the point for the physician’s consideration ; and to supply its 
deficiencies is his chief aim. To this end he studies the pheno- 
mena of healthy nature with as much care as those of diseased 
nature ; in fact, Pathology is with him, as it is in the new Uni- 
versity Museum at Oxford, a department of Biology.* 

This is the main reason for saying, a few pages back, that 
Medicine was entering upon its biological phase. There is yet 
another reason which might, perhaps, be reckoned not less valid. 
The idea of life is now assuming to the physician, above all 
natural philosophers, an unity which it never had before. The 
correlation of light, electricity, magnetism, heat, cohesion, and 
other mayhap unnamed ‘ Powers of the Lord,’ now seen in the 
phenomena of the dead world, has been for some time preparing 
him to feel the likelihood of a similar correlation in the living. 
As these universal physical forces are mutually convertible one 
into the other and each into all, they are coming to be viewed as 
one actor under different characters. So in respect of the animal 
body, Dr. Haughton has recently been Jabouring hard to measure 
with scientific precision the relative values of muscular exertion, 
growth, innate warmth, secretion, freely balancing them one 
against another, in order to compare the amount exhibited of each 
with the amount of food consumed. He boldly tackles a conun- 
drum, as apparently hopeless as multiplying the poker by the 
scuttle and making out what the coals come to. Yet inan address 
to a social gathering of medical men at Oxford last year, he was 
considered perfectly sane when he reckoned the increase of tem- 
perature in typhus fever as the equivalent of daily climbing a 
vertical ladder one mile high, or walking twenty miles fair heel- 
and-toe. Nor does he hesitate to attribute to the storing up of 
muscular force, during the non-production of animal heat, the 
miraculously quick return to activity of a cholera patient, whom 
one has seen but a few days before much more like a corpse than 
most that are laid out for burial. And without any fear of ex- 
citing a smile, he speaks of the amount of carbonic acid excreted 
as representing so many tons lifted so far from the ground.{ It 
never occurs to him that his audience might retain the more ele- 
mentary notion of independent vital forces united in one body. 

More than this, the Reverend Professor, comparing himself to 








* It is called Zoology at present for local reasons; but when the Professor of 
Botany is incorporated with the other teachers of Physical Science, the wider 
term must be used. 

+ ‘On the Relation of Food to Work.’ Address delivered before the British 
Medical Association, in the Divinity School at Oxford, by the Rev. 8. Haughton, 
M.D., Fellow of Trin. Coll., Dublin, 1868. 
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a gossamer-spider throwing loose threads into the summer air, in 
the hope of attaching his speculations to some unseen flower of 
truth, suggests that possibly in the dim future we may be able to 
connect consciousness, thought, and imagination also with the 
other created powers of which we have been speaking, and so 
with matter. He sees no impossibility in being able to reckon 
how much hard thinking can come out of a definite weight of 
food, while its latent heat is being converted into another form of 
force. 

Of old the Hylozoist idea of the inseparability of matter and 
force was very repugnant to the religious public of Greece, The 
Areopagites heard St. Paul patiently till he preached it, as ex- 
hibited in the Christian doctrine of the resurrection of the body, 
and then they listened no longer. They could not conceive what 
the soul can want with a body after death, and that it should be 
made part of a creed to hold such a reunion of matter necessary 
to future life, they viewed as folly or Atheism. Any real connec- 
tion, however, between such opinions and denial of God is satis- 
factorily cleared up by Cudworth,* in heavily-weighted argument ; 
while those to whom example is more persuasive than precept, 
may have their scruples set at rest by finding a Faraday humbly 
preaching Christian doctrine Sunday after Sunday, yet using 
‘quality’ and ‘force’ as a synonymous term, and asserting their 
eternal inseparability from the matter which renders them evident 
to our senses.t| Ignorant only of man’s ignorance, he simply 
wondered how anybody with the Bible before them could fail to 
believe it. The more advanced physical studies are, the less 
danger is there of their leading to Atheism, 

It would really seem as if Bacon’s trenchant accusation against 
Plato, as having impeded for two thousand years the progress 
of physical science, were really not too severe in the instance of 

athology. For when we come to look for a definition of disease 
which will best chime in with nineteenth century notions, it is 
as far back as Plato’s master that we must go. When Socrates 
was asked how he would define it, he said ‘a disarrangement of 
the body.’ We confess we like this better than Dr. Reynolds’s 
‘sum-total of morbid changes in both function and structure ;’ 
for one thing it is shorter; but of more importance is the 
omission of the word ‘ morbid,’ a petitio principii unfortunately 
necessitated by the construction of the modern sentence. 

The acknowledgment seems to become daily wider spread that 





* Intellectual System of the Universe,’ vol. i. cap. 3, 
+ Faraday, ‘ Researches in Chemistry,’ p. 454. 
+ Swxparns epwrnbels, ‘Th ors vécos; Epn, ‘Tapayyds céyaros,’—Stobeus, iii, 
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‘the man is greater than his maladies ; that his general condition 
is of more importance than his local ailments; that disease is a 
change in him, rather than in some part of him ; and that no 
treatment can be of real service which sacrifices the greater to 
the lesser. * Hence we find repeated in the volumes before us 
so often that it is needless to quote instances, how in the various 
ailments discussed by various writers, ‘no specific remedy will 
cure, nor must any fixed line of treatment be adopted,’ but that 
in each case ‘improvement in the general health is the first 
object to be sought.’ Medicines are recommended page after 
page ‘to support the strength of the patient’: and it is added 
‘this they do in a great measure by promoting digestion’ 
(though the disease spoken of is not of the digestive organs)— 
‘and also by directly increasing the force of the heart’s action’ 
(though an acute fever is in question). 

But we started with the intention of showing how this system 
of cure is really new, and not merely a putting into more scientific 
form the result of observations made by our immediate pre- 
decessors, That end we shall best gain by quoting examples of 
treatment from the last encyclopedic works of standard authority, 
and comparing that treatment with what we find advised in the 
volumes now being published. In doing so we seem to be listening 
to the last swan-song of a deposed idol— 


* Apollo from his shrine 
Can no more divine, 
With hollow shriek the steep of Delphos leaving’— 


while the incoming trumpet gives yet a somewhat uncertain note, 
strengthening as it nears us, 

Take the articles on Marsh Fevers, intermittent and remittent. 
How do we find those endemics handled by the writers in the 
‘Cyclopedia of Practical Medicine’ in 1833? Bleeding is de- 
scribed as ‘useful and often imperiously demanded in the com- 
plicated form of the disease,’ though in mild cases it is thought 
‘of doubtful value.’ Purgatives and emetics are freely ordered ; 
and with approbation it is mentioned that tropical practitioners 
give calomel in twenty-grain doses ‘to carry off the vitiated 
secretions ; and it is subsequently continued in more moderate 
doses till the tongue becomes clear, when bark is administered.’ 
In the present day, as we learn from the observant traveller, 
Burton, ‘happily for us the old African treatment is obsolete. 
A. B. caught fever—gave him calomel, bled him, blistered him 
—died on the third day.’ In India also the antiphlogistic 





* Reynolds, ‘System of Medicine,’ i, 24, 
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treatment of malarial fevers is no more heard of, and were it not 
still practised in poor tardigrade Italy,* it would seem like 
contending with a shadow to condemn it in the ‘ System of 
Medicine.’ But the foe is not quite down yet, so he gets a final 
blow. He seems to have left his shadow at least on some books, 
for the student is warned, when he is watching for the remission 
during which to give quinine, not to wait for its being ‘so 
distinct as we find it described in books.’ What should the prac- 
titioner care for ‘ Vitiated secretions,’ ‘ Congestions’ of this, that, 
and the other organ, ‘ Inflammations of the brain,’ &c.? What 
he has to do is to cure the man; he knows that the best chance 
of arriving at that end is to give quinine, and so he sets to work 
and does it, without the delays which imperfect theories imposed 
on his predecessors, 

On Dysentery we find in the ‘Cyclopedia’ an article by the 
famous Dr. Brown of Sunderland, in which the terrible morbid 
anatomy of the inflamed intestines is fully set forth, and with 
this in his thoughts the reader is carried along into the bleeding, 
leeching, and mercurialising, which appear the natural proceed- 
ing to a mind impregnated with the localising ideas of the period, 
The result was the loss in Madras of 77 per thousand of those 
affected, in Bengal of 88 per thousand. Now-a-days, when 
these ferocious onslaughts on the morbid lesions are abstained 
from, and only ipecacuanha, hot baths, and such-like remedies 
administered, the loss falls to 13 and 28 per thousand in the 
respective presidencies.| This follows on the doctors getting 
the morbid lesions out of their heads, and treating their patients 
instead of their patients’ ailments, 

In Cholera no decisive steps towards the solution of the 
problem ‘what to do’ have been taken. But ‘ what to avoid’ 
is taught with some confidence. Conspicuous on the list stands 
venesection, which is the first named among remedies in 1833, 
and is entirely omitted in 1866. While at the same time the 
brandy and the pepper and the turpentine are dealt out with a 
much more sparing hand, lest in slaying the malady, the man 
may be slain too. 

In the instance of Scarlatina the idea of a materies morbi in the 








* In Italy bleeding is considered an universal panacea. Even in civilized Tus- 
cany, if a gentleman has disgraced himself by one of those violent fits of anger in 
which Southerns indulge, or if he has got a chill, he probably sends for his barber- 
surgeon \Salassatore) to take some blood, and says he feels the better for it. In 
Campania all domestic animals are bled de rigueur on Easter Sunday ; and in Sicily 
we have known a lady’s habit on a riding tour rendered unwearable by her horse, 
off his feed from the heat, having had a vein in the neck opened surreptitiously 
during the night to give him an appetite. In short, venesection is held good for 
everything, and the worse the patient is the more he is thought to want it. 

¢ ‘System of Medicine,’ i. 121, art. ‘ Dysentery.’ 
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blood being the chief thing to be considered by the physician, 
caused the evacuation of this morbid blood to be looked upon by 
our grandfathers as the mainstay of cure. Experience had given 
the depletory doctrine some rude shocks by 1834, and the writer 
in the ‘ Cyclopedia’ speaks of venesection indeed with hesitation, 
but he confidently advises local bloodletting, scarification, and 
active purgatives. In 1866 the whole of these remedies have 
vanished from the article ‘ Scarlatina’ in the ‘ System of Medicine.’ 

Hooping-cough is a good example of the tendency in the last 
generation to look at the body as a number of parts contrasted 
with the view of it as a whole taken by our contemporaries. 
Laennec saw in this disease only the lesion of the parts found 
abnormal after death, viz., the air-tubes; Copland and Guibert 
only of those whose action is mainly disturbed during life, the 
brain and medulla oblongata. Dr. Edward Smith in the work 
before us denies none of these data, but looks at the whole 
patient as affected. It is needless to say that this makes a serious 
difference in the practice of the men named. 

As to Erysipelas we find the editor writing that ‘the class of 
cases which have been described in such a manner as to justify 
the use of antiphlogistic treatment do not exist except in the 
histories of the past and the imagination of the present.’ * Yet 
that past has the antiquity of only a quarter of a century, asa 
reference to the article in the ‘Cyclopedia’ will show. 

It is needless to cite more examples among what are commonly 
called by the Registrar-General ‘zymotic diseases; we will 
come to acute inflammations and such-like injuries of known 
parts of the body. 

In the Inflammation of the Brain so sadly common in children 
of unhealthy parents (Tubercular Meningitis), we read in the 
‘ System’ that ‘there is no doubt leeches, active purging, blis- 
tering, ulcerating, and such-like measures, hasten the approach 
of death.’ Ifthe author of this sentence had been attacked by 
the disease when a baby (say thirty-five years ago), he would 
very likely have had his jugular vein or his temporal artery 
opened once, and twice if he lived long enough, have had a 
rapid succession of blisters all round his head, and the sore 
places made to ulcerate with biting ointment,t{ besides the milder 
forms of counter-irritation which he names. What would he 
have said to that? 

The change of treatment in Apoplexy and Cerebral Hamor- 
rhage, seems to have taken place somewhat earlier, Already in 





* «System of Medicine,’ i. p. 689, + Ibid., ii. 396, 


+ ‘Cyclopsedia of Practical Medicine,’ art, ‘Hydrocephalus.’ 
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1833 we find Dr. Clutterbuck recommending moderation, ‘a 
moderate, though perhaps repeated abstraction of blood.’ Ex- 
cess seems to have been sufficiently common for him to think 
it worth while to record his cautions in various forms. But when 
Dr. Jackson (who contributes the article to the ‘System ’) com- 
menced his professional studies, even ‘moderate abstraction’ 
was a thing of the past. He says he never saw but one patient 
bled for the disease, and his memory must go back at least to 
1853, to judge by the ‘Medical Register.’ Allowing him to 
have been more than ordinarily lucky in avoiding the sight, still 
a date is thus fixed for the decline at least, if not the fall, of the 
ancient method, a date which possesses an historical interest. 
Delirium Tremens is a disease of which a very marked feature 
is the inability to rest the perturbed brain by sleep. This was a 
tempting opportunity for applying the rule ‘contraria contrariis ;’ 
for the allopathist had in his hands an agent whose special feature 
is the production of sleep, apparently in direct proportion to the 
quantity of drug administered. Accordingly we find, in the 
time of the ‘Cyclopedia’ and the ‘Library of Practical Medi- 
cine,’ that sixty drops of laudanum’ every two hours was con- 
sidered mild treatment. They recommend that dose though 
speaking in favour of moderation, and saying that many prac- 
titioners gave very much more. If the patient refused to yield 
to such persuasion, his head was to be shaved, blistered, &c., 
according to the old medication of acute mania. To-day we 
are told ‘ The old idea that patients in delirium tremens require 
to be narcotised into repose, may be said to be abandoned by 
those best qualified to speak on the subject. In truth the con- 
dition of the brain requires that sort of treatment which shall 
fortify its functions.’* An allusion seems to be here intended to 
a theory once propounded by a M. Leviellé, that the delirium 
of drunkards consists in an ezaltation of the vital powers of 
the brain.f Dr. Anstie goes on to say that the typical member 
of this group of remedies is simple, easily-digested food, and 
pronounces that the ‘successful treatment of delirium tremens, 
in nine cases out of ten, depends on the regular and continuous 
supply of suitable nutriments.’ The little alarm which the fierce 
aspect of the symptoms inspires in the writer of these sentences 
is shown by the observations which he seems to have habitually 
made on men so affected by means of the Sphygmograph. This 
is a scientific instrument of precision, for measuring certain 
qualities of the pulse ; it requires such accuracy and steadiness 


* Dr. Anstie on Alcoholism, ‘ System of Medicine, ii. 89. 
+ ‘ Mémoires de l'Académie de Médicine,’ vol. i., ‘ Sur la Folie des Ivrognes.’ 
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on the part of the observer, and a raving drunkard is such an 
unattractive companion, that one is reminded of the aged natu- 
ralist who entered the gorilla’s cage to count his back teeth.* 
One who can use a Sphygmograph must certainly be a cool 
observer. 

We will not occupy our readers with the non-restraint manage- 
ment of Chronic Insanity. Its introduction even into public 
asylums, in which good work the city of Palermo claims to have 
led the van, is of older date than the change of theory we are 
speaking of. And, moreover, the public is somewhat satiated 
with sensational articles on lunatics’ balls and dramatic evenings. 
But in the treatment of Acute Mania a striking reform has 
taken place even within the last few years. The strong recom- 
mendation by Dr. Pritchard, in the ‘Cyclopedia,’ of bleeding 
as a rule in all cases has certainly been followed till quite lately. 
The reason given is characteristic of the era of morbid anatomy 
—‘ Are not the anatomical characters which so constantly pre- 
sent themselves in acute cases, and the adhesions which are so 
frequent in chronic ones, evident proofs of inflammation? And 
hence are we not authorised to hope for advantages from the use 
of antiphlogistic means?’ t To-day we read in the ‘System ’— 
‘Energetic antiphlogistic treatment is energetic mischief,’ Have 
we not aright to infer that this change of treatment is derived from 
a change of theory, which holds now that in insanity ‘ The ner- 
vous element is brought to a lower state of life ;’ t instead of being 
endowed with new power? We feel the force of this explana- 
tion of the change all the more, because from the earliest times 
there have been observers who have noticed how the energetic 
antiphlogistics often aggravated the raving; but they scarcely 
believed their own eyes, and stuck to their rules in print, until 
the time when the pathological view of the disease has altered. 

In Rickets again, what a sweeping clearance of the old objects 
of trust! In the ‘Cyclopedia’ we find leeches to the forehead 
and neck, moderate and repeated doses of antimony, calomel, 
and ‘grey powder,’ recommended as the inauguration of all 
medication. Oh, ye grey powders of our youth, Sir William 
Jenner has now bid you be labelled ‘* Poison—dangerous—espe- 
cially in small repeated doses!’ Oh, our infant daughter! you 
will grow up able to look at raspberry jam without the instinctive 
shudder which has robbed your parents of an innocent pleasure. 
Physicians reck little now about getting rid of the morbid matter 
and local lesions ; they think only of renewing that morbid matter 





* The anecdote is related of the late Mr. Waterton. 
t ‘ Cyclopedia,’ art. ‘ Insanity,’ ¢ ‘System,’ ii, 45. 
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into good useful matter, which is itself the best application to 
the local lesions. 

As to Consumption we need only to remark that in neither 
the ‘Cyclopedia’ nor the ‘Library’ is a single allusion made 
to its treatment by any oily or fatty remedies, which are well 
known now to be the main reliance of physicians of all deno- 
minations. Their aim was to evacuate the tubercle from the 
lung, in which they certainly failed ; the aim of our contempo- 
raries is to renew it into normal condition, to cure the imperfect 
life by the direct supply of the substance wanting. 

So also in the simpler requirements of the surgical art, the 
same principle is beginning to prevail. Of late when accident 
or design had deprived some of the internal machinery in the 
body of its beautiful covering, when a wound, or a burn, or a 
needful operation had bared to the bitter air its shrinking fibres 
—say of muscle or any other tissue—-the surgeon reckoned it 
his duty to see as much as possible of what had happened, 
so as to guard the weak part from supposed injury by a number 
of very disagreeable-looking things which he found there. Now- 
a-days the best advisers tell us that looking at a wound is to 
act like children who dig up their garden seeds to see how they 
are getting on. In covering up the objects of their care with 
an adhesive, impervious, elastic substance, and neglecting that 
dreadful business which is technically termed ‘ dressing,’ they 
are arguing biologically. Here is a living part, say they, which 
lives best when it is covered with skin. We cannot make skin, 
but we will make something as like it as we can, and so heal 
the disease by restoring what is lacking to full life. This is 
restorative medicine in its simplest form. Restored, as far as can 
be, to their usual habits, the vital processes do not degenerate 
into those weird aspects which half-life puts on—there is no in- 
flammatory action, as it is technically termed. 

In the last illustration we have strayed from the pages set for 
review, not for want of material there contained, but merely to 
exhibit the principle in its simplest working. It may be easily 
seen that a prime moving spur to a great deal of the practice, 
from which our medical guides are now drawing back, was a 
certain awful ‘idol of the market-place’ called Inflammation. 
With fiery limbs spread aloft, wielding weapons labelled Tumor, 
Rubor, Calor, Dolor, Effusion, Suppuration, Fibrinous Exudation, 
Phlegmon, Fever, &c., it has made all fall down before it: and 
the more it has been sacrificed to the fiercer it has seemed. It 
has been a veritable Kalee. Of late, men of science have been 
picking at the skin of this hideous object of faith, and have seen 
reason to pronounce some of its weapons of offence mere wind- 
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bags and tinsel. Though they cannot say but what there isa 
sort of life in it, yet its destructiveness consists mainly in the 
pert encountered by those running away from the Bogy. 

aying aside metaphor, it would seem that inflammation consists 
in the phenomena of a lower degree of life. The process of 
nutritive growth in the various tissues of the body is arrested at 
an incomplete stage. For example, what should have been the 
intricate meshes of skin, elastic sensitive muscle, or mysterious 
gland, gets no further than being a thickish liquid, which can 
assume no comely form, can only multiply itself, and appear in 
the shape of mucus or pus. This is suppuration. Again, the 
swelling (tumor) of inflamed parts is a loss of one of the vital 
properties of the small blood-vessels, elasticity. Spur them up 
to more life, and the swelling vanishes, And so on. 

What is now principally feared by the shrewder class is, not 
so much inflammation, as the panic which it causes. They 
almost prefer that those who have to deal with it should shut 
their eyes than open them and act upon their fright. A fashion- 
able physician, who is also a learned physiologist and acute 
observer, was summoned to a case of rheumatic fever of some 
days’ duration. In the consultation he pointed out that there was 
extensive inflammation of the heart, to the extreme terror of the 
family doctor. ‘Oh dear, dear! what will you think of me? 
How can I forgive myself for so neglecting my poor friend’s 
case?’ ‘ Pray do not be distressed,’ was the comforting answer, 

‘it is just as well you did not find out the pericarditis ; you might 
perhaps have treated it.’ 
. What astonishes us in the volumes at present under review is 
not so much the omission of the long and elaborate articles on 
‘Inflammation,’ which distinguish the ‘Cyclopedia,’ and the 
‘Library of Practical Medicine,’ so much as the absence of any 
* arguments founded on the idea of inflammation in the course of 
the separate essays. 

There are some who attribute this change of practice to mere 
whim or fashion revolving in a circle. Surely this must be a 
very superficial view, to suppose that in a grave matter of life 
and death the most thoughtful portion of a profession, certainly 
not frivolous, should be so influenced. Besides, we have shown 
that the progress of medical theory has not been in a circle, but 
always straight on, however slow. Another explanation (which 
goes a little deeper, inasmuch as it has a spark of genuine truth 
in it, but still does not satisfy us) suggests that the influence of 
both methods of practice has been inappreciable. A candidate, 
who was being examined for a diploma not long ago, put this 
very well in answer to a question, how it was that ‘ saaiae 
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used once to be bled to excess, and are now-a-days supplied with 
beef and brandy, without so much difference as we might expect 
being found in the bills of mortality?’ ‘It seems to me,’ he 
replied, ‘that our patients are much tougher than we take them 
for.’ It is quite true, as Zoolovical Societies know to their cost, 
that domestic animals are hardier than wild, savage man is hardier 
than domestic animals, and civilised hardier than savage man, in 
resistance to disease or drugs. The answer, however, which the 
examiner intended to elicit was a different one ; he expected to 
hear something about what is called ‘the change of type in 
disease, It has been suggested that diseases, especially fevers, 
are not what they were ; and that though we are probably right 
in the way we deal with them, yet our fathers might have been 
right too in adopting an opposite line of conduct. What is 
meant by this? Now, we can hardly suppose any one to 
mean that an affection, maintaining the same external characters 
which enable us to classify it, should yet become of an essenti- 
ally different nature. What is intended, doubtless, is that man 
has changed, that the Briton is more puny and faint-hearted 
than of yore, and that an increasingly vitiated progeny is yearly 
brought into the world, which is less and less able to bear either 
the disease or the remedy. All trustworthy records give the 
lie to this old Horatian cynicism. Measurements of ancient 
armour and clothes show that we are bigger, measurements of 
athletic feats show that we are stronger, the profits of insurance 
offices show that we are longer lived, the diminished ravages 
of epidemics show that we resist disease better, than our an- 
cestors. The pages of Froissart do not give more instances of 
bravery than ‘Our own Correspondent’ from the Crimea or 
India, and Loan portrait galleries certainly do not raise our envy 
for the good looks of those who have gone before us. But the 
most complete answer to the ‘ change of type’ theorists is afforded 
by the fact elicited by statisticians, that in reality our forefathers 
did not have their lives prolonged by the antiphlogistic discipline. 
They stood it, just as we should stand it, by force of the principle 
so pithily given in the candidate’s answer; and because some of 
the evil was counteracted by the rest of the treatment: but such 
good recoveries as we make now they did not make, This is 
especially shown in the records of Pneumonia, and Acute 
Rheumatism, and Typhus Fever. 

We believe the change of type to be in the doctor, not in the 
diseases or the patients: and we believe the change to consist in 
his truer insight into the nature of that living body with which 
he has to deal. And this truer insight we would attribute to the 
general diffusion of studies which at first glance may seem to 
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have no bearing on the matter in hand. Many a medical student, 
burning to apply his talents to the relief of his countrymen, frets 
over the months devoted to teaching him about levers and pumps, 
light, heat, and electricity. He is disposed to limit the useful- 
ness of chemistry to a knowledge of the composition of drugs 
and the analysis of secretions; all physiology, which is not dis- 
tinctly human, he thinks lecturer’s padding. If he is shrewd, he 
soon finds his mistake, and thanks the educational authorities 
which kept his opening mind at the whetstone. He finds that a 
knowledge of the Universal Powers makes intelligible to him 
much that is a muddled enigma to one who has rushed in at once 
to the study of man, and man alone. It is easy to him, for he 
studied the phenomena leisurely in their simplest form, instead 
of a form intricately opaque in the clouds of combination, 
scudding past on the whirlwind of —— It is the 
knowledge of these sciences, often superficially condemned as 
merely ornamental to a working doctor, that has advanced of late 
years more than all other human learning; and we cannot but 
attribute to that advance the unconscious progress of the theory of 
therapeutics we are here pointing out. 

Every one has heard of the retired physician who said that in 
his youth he had twenty remedies for each disease, but in his 
old age he had twenty diseases for each remedy. The experience 
which time brought to the individual, a longer time is bringing 
to the profession: the list of diseases has increased, as witness 
the new Nomenclature issued by the College of Physicians ; but 
there has developed at the same time the classification by which 
these are more and more referred to a few morbid phenomena, 
controlled by a much more restricted pharmacopeeia than of old. 
Polypharmacy is decidedly out of fashion, and we should attribute 
this to the determination of physicians to know something definite 
about drugs before using them. 

We trust we shall not be thought scornful for having passed 
over, in our cursory sketch a few pages back, several peculiar 
principles for the selection of remedies which have parenthetically 
appeared in the history of medicine ; principles inconsistent with 
those we have noticed. Two, however, have left their mark, the 
Doctrine of Signatures and Homeeopathy. It was a sweet and 
attractive idea to suggest that God had impressed a signature 
upon objects in nature capable of being used for cure, and that 
this signature consisted in a resemblance either to the disease to 
be healed or to the part where it was situated. The idea can 
never be forgot as long as the English tongue is spoken: under 
its guidance the sparkling Eyebright was gathered by the medieval 
oculist; Liver-wort and Lung-wort were used to heal the organs 
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they were considered to resemble ; jaundiced persons were im- 
mersed in baths of the yellow wild cucumber; hemorrhages were 
arrested after the application of the red-speckled Bloodstone or 
Hematite ; wine-coloured gems were worn, and called Amethysts, 
because they performed the easy task of letting the wearer know 
when he had drunk too much (probably by an apparent haziness 
of outline or colour) ; the tuberculated roots of Scrophularia and 
Pile-wort were eaten for the swellings they were compared to 
and named after ; roses and cochineal were introduced into the 
pharmacopeia originally because they were red, as cures for 
scarlet-fever ; elder-pith was thought to be good for the spinal 
marrow, poppy-heads for human heads; and so on. There is 
such a poetry in this doctrine that one regrets to say nearly all 
the medicines it recommended have proved inert ; the Lapilli 
cancrorum for gouty concretions, and Carrageen moss as a demul- 
cent for lung complaints, are probably the only specimens which 
a physician could make available. 

Homeeopathy has already been alluded to as having been 
discussed of old. Its system is to search for remedies among 
drugs which in a healthy man produce symptoms superficially 
like those observed in the disease. There is some promise 
in the idea, for such reagents would of course be acting in the 
same part of the body as the morbid processes are acting 
and so would seem likely to be useful at some stage of the 
illness, The employment of alcohol for burns and of expec- 
torants for coughs are familiar instances. Of late this principle 
has scarcely, if at all, contributed to practical medicine; partly 
because its adherents have formed themselves into an exclusive 
sect, and have adopted a peculiar phraseology and peculiar 
habits of administering remedies; partly because Hahnemann, 
the most talented teacher in this sect, incorporated with homeo- 
pathy the paradoxical suggestion that drugs are powerful for 
good in an inverse ratio to their dose. This has entirely put a 
stop to experiment ; for, were it true, all the inferences we have 
been drawing all our lives from personal experience and physical 
science must be false. It would seem, from periodicals circu- 
lated among their adherents, that a better era is now dawning, 
that some of the leading physicians practising homeeopathy are 
anxious to repudiate the infinitesimal dogma, and to cease calling 
pills ‘ globules’ or writing in cypher. They also take kindly to 
the restorative treatment. If, however, allopathy should be, as 
we think, dying away, where will place be found for homeopathy ? 
Her mission hitherto has been that of an opposition; will she 
accept the politics of the incoming party, or will she devote 
herself anew to find flaws in that also ? 

We 
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We also do not wish to make light of such a protester as Van 
Helmont, who was quoted (p. 539) as professing a conviction 
that drugs were not useful in virtue of their effects being contrary 
to or similar to the disease, but by being ‘endowments and ap- 
propriations’ to the body. This is the gist of the whole matter— 
notwithstanding the author has had less than his due influence, 
partly from the strange wording of his speculations, and partly 
from his having been somewhat cracked and confessing to visions 
of archangels, &c.* And so he has played the part of Solomon 
Caiis, while we can occupy the place of Newcomen or Watt. 
God grant us strength to do it as boldly as they, and with a sense 
of responsibility proportioned to the superiority of a human life 
to a steam-engine. But here is really the gist of the whole 
matter; the essential feature in a successful medicine is that it 
‘endows’ the imperfect body with a renewed function, or ‘ appro- 
priates’ to its use some substance in which it is deficient. 

This view as to the relation of disease and remedy is again 
growing rapidly, and is year by year more generally adopted by the 
profession. If printed proof of this be required, it is afforded by a 
list of the new drugs which have been first brought into general use 
since the era with which we have been comparing the present. 
Cod-liver oil, phosphate of lime, ox-gall, pepsine, pancreatine, are 
familiar instances of novel methods, whose intention is to supply 
a corporeal want; while the advertising sheets of periodicals, 
and the displays on druggists’ counters, show what sort of new 
preparations it is worth while to invent for the convenience of 
physicians and patients. Nearly all are of a constructive nature. 
Many of these are devised with narrow views, and prove falla- 
cious accordingly (we may instance the inhalation of oxygen) ; 
but their very introduction shows the tendency. Many we do 
not know how to use yet, and must await bedside experience. 
Nevertheless, there they are; and the synthetical or creative 
direction lately taken by chemistry promises a rapid increase in 
their number. 

It may be observed, also, that when a change is made in the 
explanation given of the action of an old-established treatment of 
acknowledged merit, that changed explanation always points to 
material added instead of material taken away. For instance, 
the beneficial results of vaccination used to be interpreted thus: 
it was supposed that the vaccine causes a fermentation in the 
body by which there is‘ effected the destruction of some substance 
previously capable of accepting the small-pox poison; which, 
therefore, passes harmlessly through the person. Now-a-days the 





* C. Van der Hoeven, ‘ Historiee Medicinee Compendium,’ p, 172. 
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pupil is told that the protecting virus unites with the supposed 
dangerous substance, and by its presence preoccupies the place 
which might otherwise have been open to the small-pox. It is 
suggested that thus it is easier to understand the cessation of the 
protection after a period of years, and that it is more in accord- 
ance with the analogy of nature for a base to be set free by the 
wearing away in time of its acid, than for a destroyed substance 
once gone to be created anew. 

In all matters medical the high court of appeal is clinical 
experience. Arguing from this, some have suggested that theory 
is superfluous altogether, and that all to be done is to use what 
has previously been found to be useful. This would make all 
progress to consist wholly in accident. Before the almost infinite 
combinations of bodily derangement which are daily presenting 
themselves newly to the sight of the observant practitioner, he 
would feel utterly powerless, or else he must shut his eyes to any 
but the very simplest types of disease. This were folly in anybody, 
but in a consultant it is dishonest, for he is called in for the 
express reason that the case is one difficult from its novelty or 
rarity. As a matter of fact, however, few of these objectors ever 
do prescribe for a sick person without theorising, and when they 
have to put their reasons into words, very wild and absurd they 
will sometimes be found. The only originator of action can be 
theory, and the choice lies between one that is taken up hap- 
hazard and one that is adopted on rational grounds, 

But the high court of appeal is experience. Yes, the poet of the 
Greek race-course was quite right, ‘Tis the trial proves the man.’ 
Clinical researches and empirical decisions must always hold the 
most honourable post of any department of medicine. Never, 
probably, was there a time when they were so highly appreci- 
ated as now ; so that, with much confidence, we can leave to be 
estimated by this measure the restorative system of therapeutics 
which we have augured to be so rapidly prevailing among our 
teachers of medicine. 

The almost universal adoption by all hospitals of a system of 
registration and case-taking renders the dicta of experience of late 
years, not only much more accurate, but much more rapid than 
in former times: it also guards against the fallacy of statistics 
collected for the special purpose of proving a particular point. 
A few hundred instances, carefully observed and tabulated, 
will produce an impression more distinct than many thousands 
loosely remembered and scattered through a generation, while 
unconscious documentary evidence is the strongest that can be 
had. An attempt also is being made by the British Medical 
Association to render available the cases occurring in private 
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practice, by issuing printed schedules to be filled up in an uni- 
form mannet. The idea is a grand one, and whether successful 
or not, the Association merits the blessing of all time for trying 
thus to utilise the waste of daily experience. 

We must not despise the results of judiciously appropri- 
ated accident, leading to the discovery of the use of remedies. 
Melampus the soothsayer, physician to one of the obscurer kings 
of Thrace, observed, during one of his country rambles, that goats 
which had grown morbidly frisky were calmed after having in- 
stinctively or accidentally browsed on a plant since called 
Melampodium. So, on his patron’s daughters falling into a some- 
what similar state, he administered it and effected a cure. A 
metropolitan hospital physician, a short time ago, ordered a baby 
under two years old, ina peculiar morbid state, what he con- 
sidered the large dose of four drachms (fl3 iv) of rum. By 
mistake the prescription was read four ounces (fl 3 iv) ; and so 
the infant, instead of a tablespoonful, had three glasses a day of 
this powerful spirit. It throve wonderfully ; but it was not till 
the end of the week that the prescriber discovered what a fortu- 
nate error had been committed. Now, in either of these cases, 
would the accident have given instruction, had it not chimed in 
with a rational theory in the mind of the observer? Deductions 
from accident offer an instance of the striking combination of 
experience and theory. 

It is no reproach to the goodness of the road, that there are 
quicksands, into which those who follow the guidance of restora- 
tive medicine may easily fall, if they are careless walkers. Those 
from which at present we foresee most danger are ‘ Efforts of 
Nature,’ ‘ Ja médecine expectante,’ and Alcohol. The attribution of 
disease to efforts of Nature has already been alluded to as a valu- 
able reform upon absolute Galenism. Sydenham assumed that 
these efforts are necessarily good, and that the principal duty of 
the physician is to aid them in expelling morbific material, or at 
all events not to hinder them doing so, Good for the type, good 
for the race, good for the kind, good for the kin, perhaps rever- 
ence for what Nature really means will induce us to acknowledge 
those efforts to be. We will allow that to the case of man the 
lessons of ‘scarped cliff and quarried stone’ do not apply, for 
supernatural means have been taken to inform us that our type is 
already moulded on the highest model and worthy of the highest 
care. But to the individual Nature is merciless. And it is with 
the individual that the physician has to do. Will the mother 
resign to the gtave her cross-grained deformed first-born, because 
it would be better for the race, nay better for her own immediate 
kin, that the family should be continued by his younger brother? 

Many 
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Many a cumberer of the ground, when laid on a sick-bed, feels 
that so far from his being missed, his place will be more worthily 
filled up, after sundry efforts of Nature for the good of inankind 
have been successful ; yet he elects to stay. Many a patient knows 
that science would be- immensely enlightened by a sight of his 
remains—but he had rather not. Before we assist efforts of 
Nature, we must have evidence that their end is not our extinc- 
tion, not a capital punishment for neglecting to use our reason. 

La médecine expectante is simply a disbelief in the utility of all 
interference, A young man hears his elders point out the harm 
done by some previously popular treatment, but he fails to un- 
derstand what is substituted for it. So, knowing that a certain 
percentage of his patients will recover if he does nothing, he takes 
that course. Let him reflect that possibly the very case before 
him may be the one which makes a difference in the percentage, 
which, naturally fatal, may be healed by art, and we think he will 
be roused to action. Let him also observe that the evidence of 
history shows a progressive improvement in medicine; the de- 
nounced treatment was probably better than what was popular 
before it, and that better than leaving the patient to hurt himself 
by fallacious struggles for health. It is better, therefore, to do 
something of which he knows the imperfection than to do nothing 
at all. Asclepeiades very properly called all medical science, 
which does not end in action, ‘a meditation upon death,’ * 

Alcohol is perhaps the greatest danger of the three, inasmuch 
as its use involves questions of quantity and degree, the solution 
of which is always painful to superficial minds. Because, in 
small amounts and in selected cases, it is followed by an increase 
in the vital functions, there is a tendency to hope from these 
effects a pure gain of vital force, and to lean on it alone. Expe- 
rience does not justify that hope; it shows that, while up to the 
limit of aiding perverted digestion, alcohol is a decided resto- 
rative and promoter of life ; beyond that limit it actually arrests 
life in a degree proportioned to the dose.f{ The limit differs in 
every disease ; so that, in this powerful agent, instead of having 
an easily-managed tool, we are wielding a weapon requiring great 
skill and foresight. 

Forewarned and forearmed against these perils, and kept 
straight by a constant appeal to experience, we feel sure that what 
we have made bold to call ‘Restorative Medicine’ cannot but 
prolong human life, and lighten its burdens. We have shown it 
to be unconsciously adopted by the rising teachers of the present 





* @avarou ped€rn. 
+ See Chambers’ ‘Clinical Lectures,’ Lect. L., ‘On Alcohol,’ for reference to 
experiments on which this statement is founded, 
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and future, and may confidently expect that at no distant time it 
will be put more distinctly into form as the true art of healing. 
Before we conclude we would take leave to say a few words as 
to the duty of the public, in performing their part in promoting 
the progress of which we have been trying to trace the foot- 
prints. Their principal duty bears, like all those which political 
economists class as virtues, a selfish character ; it really may be 
summed up in an endeavour to set a higher value upon their lives 
than on their property. The proof of their doing this will be 
their taking steps to secure to that profession which guards those 
lives, opportunities for the highest and most protracted edu- 
cation, and means for carrying out its investigations into nature. 
This consummation is certainly far from being yet attained. 
A tale is told of a Scotch farmer, who protested loudly against 
the apparently modest item of half-a-crown a visit for attendance 
on his wife—‘ Eh—it’s just ruinous! Half-a-croon! And I 
can ha’ a coo-doctor for three an’ sax-pence!”’ Inasmuch as the 
human body is neither eatable nor saleable, he reckoned it as of 
inferior worta to the bovine. A not dissimilar spirit is shown in 
the unhesitating vote by Parliament of 3000/. for the Cattle- 
plague Inquiry, while not a penny was allowed for an investiga- 
tion into the spread of leprosy in our colonies, while every item 
of expenditure for increasing the efficiency of the medical pro- 
fession is haggled over, and every attempt to enforce a higher 
education looked at with coldness and suspicion, for fear the 
enhanced goodness of the article should entail a corresponding 
rise in its price. Surely this is a suicidal proceeding. Let each 
educated person examine for himself the kinds of knowledge 
needful for this profession of medicine, and he will not fail to 
be convinced that not shrewdness, or knack, or habit learned 
from tradition, can be the chief virtues of its students. There 
is scope in it for the highest and broadest intellects, and he is 
most suited to be your physician who is most worthy of the 
name of man, It is your business to give him every encourage- 
ment to make himself so by a leisurely and complete, and there- 
fore expensive, education. 
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Art. X.—1l. A Bill to put an end to the Establishment of the 
Church of Ireland, and to make Provision in respect of the 
Temporalities thereof, and in respect of the Royal College of 
Maynooth. ‘ 

2. The Irish Church. A Speech delivered in the House of 
Commons on March 1, 1869. By the Right Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone, M.P. London. 

3. The Three Irish Churches. An Historical Address delivered 
at Sion College on January 28, 1869. By Arthur Penrhyn 
Stanley, D.D., Dean of Westminster. London. 


‘PDEFORE considering the Irish Church Bill now before 
Parliament, we claim to say a few words upon that other 
policy, which the ‘Quarterly Review’ has always recommended, 
and which we still believe to be the only one that would bring 
peace to Ireland and satisfy the claims of justice. It is the 
policy which Mr. Pitt inaugurated, which the Tories and the 
Whigs alike adopted, which the House of Commons formally 
ratified by a majority of forty-three votes in 1825, and which 
every statesman of eminence, from the beginning of this century 
down to last year, has either openly advocated or secretly 
approved. In 1845, when the permanent endowment of May- 
nooth had conceded the principle of giving State support to 
the Catholic Church, and had prepared the way for a larger 
measure, we urged upon the Government and the Conservative 
— the duty and necessity of making a State’ provision for the 
oman Catholic clergy as ‘the only measure that now offers any 
reasonable prospect of tranquillising Ireland, and cementing 
and securing the prosperity of the empire.’ It may be not 
without use to quote some of the considerations which we then 
urged :— 

‘We begin by observing three remarkable peculiarities of this pro- 
position. The first is, that though it scems destined to be the last in 
execution, it was—as it ought in all reason and justice to have been— 
one of the earliest objects of Catholic relief that came into contem- 
plation. It was thought of in 1792, asa precursor to the first Irish 
Relief Bill, but it was unfortunately —by whose indiscretion or male- 
volence does not appear—connected with some idea of effecting it at 
the expense of the Irish Protestant Church ; and was by Mr. Burke, 
then the great authority with both the Catholics and the Government, 
on that account, indignantly rejected. 

‘ Another remarkable circumstance attending this measure is, that 
it has always been proposed by those amongst the advocates of the 
Catholic claims, who were most friendly to the interests and integrity 
of the Protestant Church ; and has been, like the pending College Bill, 
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opposed with equal violence by both parties of adverse agitators, the 
ultra-Catholics and ultra-Protestants. 

‘An additional singularity is, that though there is no measure of 
the whole series that has been more decidedly repudiated by succes- 
sive Governments and by the Roman Catholic clergy on successive 
occasions, we are satisfied that there was none which both parties 
would have been so glad to have seen finally and creditably settled ; 
but the Government has always been afraid of the English, and the 
Priesthood of the Irish people: each feared an imputation of making 
a sacrifice of conscience to convenience; and it is. only from a want 
of moral courage on both sides, but chiefly on that of the Roman 
Catholic prelates, that this great question has not been long since 
satisfactorily arranged.’ 

* * - * * . 


‘Of this we are assured, that there can be neither peace in Ireland, 
nor safety for Protestant life, property, or Church, until we shall 
have created in the Roman Catholic clergy a beneficial interest, as 
all other classes have, in the tranquillity and prosperity of the 


country, the efficiency of the Government,.and the maintenance of 
the Union.’ * 


Again, before the meeting of Parliament in 1868, at the very 
time that Lord Russell and Lord Grey were advocating the 
State payment of the Catholic clergy, and before Mr, Gladstone 
had brought forth his fatal resolutions, we recurred to the subject, 
and raised once more a warning voice :— 


‘The good results from such a measure are manifest. By releasing 
the priests from absolute dependence on their flocks, it would give 
them a position of independence such as they have never hitherto 
enjoyed ; it would give them that clear and fair view of Irish questions 
which can hardly be expected from men whose very existence is not 
guaranteed them from day to day; it would open the priesthood to a 
higher and better class of men; and it would take away from them 
that sense of wrong which must embitter the minds of men who are 
excluded from the benefits of a social system, over which they never- 
theless exercise, and are conscious of exercising, the most critical and 
decisive influence. To the peasantry it would be a relief from a 
grievous and most unjust burden. To the wealthier classes it would 
be a guarantee of the secure possession of their wealth. By England 
it would be felt as a discharge of a duty, the neglect of which ought 
to weigh heavily on the national conscience. In the eyes of foreign 
countries it would vindicate us from the reproach of tyranny and per- 
secution against the religion of Ireland. Of all the remedies for Irish 
distress, no one is so little insisted on; and yet we think we have 


shown that it is the one at once the soundest in theory and the most 
beneficial in practice.’ 
* 


” * * * * 
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‘It is quite clear that before, during and after tho Union, the 
Government of Mr. Pitt, and afterwards of Mr: Addington, were in 
negotiation with the Roman Catholic clergy on the wey of Catholic 
Emancipation, and State provision for the priesthood ; that in con- 
sideration of the offers made by Mr. Pitt’s Government, the Catholics 
gave their consent to the Union, and that the conditions were never 
accomplished, mainly owing to the unfortunate state of the King’s 
health. The one part, Catholic Lay Emancipation, was tardily and 
reluctantly granted, shorn of much of the graceful and healing influ- 
ence which it might have had; the other, a State provision for the 
clergy, to the eternal discredit of our good faith and national hononr, 
remains unperformed to the present day.’* 


Nothing has occurred since to alter the opinions we then 
expressed, It is the policy which the real convictions of a large 
number of Mr. Gladstone’s supporters would have preferred to 
the present Bill, which they only support as a pis-aller. Even 
in the recent debate upon the second reading of the Bill, this 
policy was advocated openly by three of the most intelligent of 
the Irish Liberal members, and was declared by Mr. Chichester 
Fortescue to be the one he would have preferred. It was 
the main substance of the powerful’ speech (in some respects 
the most powerful speech in the whole debate) of Dr. Ball, 
the member for Trinity College, Dublin. It was consistent 
with all that fell from Mr. Disraeli and Sir Roundell Palmer, 
It was condemned on its merits only by the avowed destroyers 
of all establishments, such as Mr. Bright and Mr. Miall, 
and possibly by one or two champions of exclusive Protestant 
ascendancy. It stands, therefore, in the position of the only 
recognised policy of justice to Ireland, the only remedy for 
some of its worst evils; it is put aside avowedly and simply 
on the fact that the complication and mutual recrimination of 
parties have rendered it, according to one phrase ‘ too late,’ or, 
according to another, ‘impossible.’ We believe that it was 
neither ‘ too late’ nor ‘impossible,’ if the leading men on both 
sides of the House could for once have risen above party preju- 
dices, and have sacrificed their party interests to the good of their 
country. In any case the present measure comes before us 
discredited by its own supporters, not as the policy of true states- 
manship, but as a mere makeshift to struggle out of a series of 
self-made political blunders and difficulties. Such, however, 
may be the cost, the dreadful cost, we may have to pay for our 
system of party government. 
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There is yet another concession which the supporters and 
framers of the Bill must make. It is, as we shall proceed 
to show, open to many of the charges brought against it— 
of hardship, unequal dealing, confiscation of property—but 
in spite of all this, such is the complexity of the subject, 
such the difficulties of the situation, that, after all, the Bill 
is a compromise—a bad compromise, if you will—but still 
a compromise, which involves the germs of all the principles 
which it professes to disdain. By the small shreds of so- 
called national property, which it leaves to the Irish Church, it 
preserves the principle of a State endowment. By the facilities 
which it gives for the continuance of the Irish Church as an 
integral part of the Established Church of England, it preserves 
the principle of an Establishment. By its grant to Maynooth 
and the Presbyterians, it concedes the principle of paying the 
religious teachers of other Churches, which in its preamble 
it disavows. This is well put by Dean Stanley in the very able 
pamphlet which we have placed at the head of this article. 


‘ It is sometimes said that the day for compromise is past. It may 
be much more truly said that nothing but compromises have been 
proposed, or can, in the present state of the Empire, be accepted. 
The advance of civilisation, which forbids the total destruction of 
institutions, such as was common two hundred years ago—the frame- 
work of the Constitution, which has already admitted concessions on 
all sides that cannot be revoked—the pledges made to each other and 
to the country by the two political parties—above all, the complexity 
of the three religious elements which have been here set forth— 
exclude the adoption of any measure that is not in some degree a 
compromise. It is a choice, not between destruction and reform, but 
between various kinds of reform. Amongst these the selection may be 
difficult, but such a discriminating selection is the work to which this 
nation is called. It may be obstructed by the passions of contending 
parties, by the vehemence of popular prejudice; but let us not say 
that it is beyond the reach of English statesmanship and Irish 
patriotism. Let us not say that the best remedies are in themselves 
too late; let us hope that to the chiefs who guide the fortunes of the 


State, the very seriousness and delicacy of the enterprise will be its 
best recommendation.’* 


We now come to the Bill itself. An Established Church means 
government of the Church by the Laity, and is the surest 
preservative of religious liberty against clerical domination. 
But if the State is indifferent to clerical ascendancy, and chooses 
to relinquish the control which she has hitherto exercised over 
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the Church, we are not entitled to make any objections on 
grounds of justice, whatever we may think of the policy. The 
State may, without any violation of justice, declare that it will 
not in future connect itself with any religious body nor give its 
members any political privileges, that the Church shall hence- 
forth exist in the country free of State control, making her own 
laws, enforcing her own discipline, nominating her own officers, 
and maintained by her own property and her own people. 
But when it is proposed that the State shall not only dis- 
connect itself from the Church but also seize on her property, 
we come at once to the question, Can that be done without 
injustice? It is said, indeed, that the Church has in her union 
with the Siate so merged her separate existence as to be undis- 
tinguishable from it, and that, therefore, all Church property is 
co nomine State property. Sir Roundell Palmer (and we cannot 
name him without expressing the admiration felt by men of all 
naries for his high-minded adherence to principle, when the 
strongest inducements of personal interest, party allegiance, 
and private friendship, tempted him to abandon it), — in 
proof that the principle of disestablishment does not draw 
with it disendowment as its consequence, brought forward the 
fact that Trinity Church, New York, possesses at this day large 
endowments made to it more than a century ago by Royal 
grant, and which were respected on the declaration of the 
independence of the United States, Mr. Gladstone replied ; 
‘This is not a case in point, for the Episcopal Church was 
never established in New York as it was in Virginia, and the 
possession of the endowments was but continued to a private 
society. Mr. Gladstone does not pretend to be certain about 
his facts ; but how paradoxical is the argument that the greater 
the political privileges the members of a religious community 
enjoy, the weaker shall be accounted their title to property. If 
an individual in England or Ireland give money for the building 
of a Unitarian or a Roman Catholic place of worship, or for the 
endowment of its ministers, the gift shall be accounted valid ; 
but if he give an equal amount for the building of an Episcopal 
Church, or towards the redemption of tithes for the better 
endowment of a living, he shall be understood to have made a 
present to the Chancellor of the Exchequer which may legi- 
timately be applied to the reduction of County Rates, Mr. 
Gladstone’s own Bill does not venture to adopt a principle so 
monstrous. Previous to 1660, indeed, we are told, the prin- 
ciples of the Irish Church were so ill defined that a benefactor 
to it could not tell to what he was giving. When Archbishop 
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Laud sent over large sums to Bramhall* from his own purse 
for the purchase of impropriations, is it likely that it was 
Presbyterianism he intended to benefit? But the Bill respects 
recent endowments, and it would be an outrage on men’s feelings 
if it were proposed to confiscate them, ‘Thus it clearly appears 
that the Church, notwithstanding her union with the State, may 
possess some property, so clearly destined for the uses of the 
members of one religious community that all own it cannot be 
taken from them without injustice. And shall it be said that it 
is only the Church’s recently acquired property to which she 
can thus maintain her right, and that her title becomes the 
weaker the older it is? If the members of a religious com- 
munity are not debarred by their connection with the State from 
claiming as rightfully theirs property which they have acquired 
since 1660, they may with equal right claim property which 
before that date was limited to the maintenance of their public 
worship, and which has ever since that date been continuously 
applied to the same use. 

Whatever may be the fate of the other property of the Irish 
Church, there is one portion of it which appears to us to be 
distinct in its origin and character from the rest, and which the 
Church seems to us entitled to preserve upon grounds distinct 
and peculiar to itself. This is that portion of the property which 
has been acquired since the Reformation, either by Royal grants 
or under the Act of Settlement of Charles Il. The entire of this 
property came into the hands of the Crown in consequence of 
forfeitures incurred by lay owners who had taken part in rebel- 
lion against the sovereignty of England. The portion which 
was in this way given to the Church bears a very small propor- 
tion to the entire amount which thus came into the ownership of 
the Sovereign. The rest was given by the very same titles and 
often in the very same letters patent to the great London Com- 
panies, which hold so much of the north of Ireland, to the noble 
and other great proprietors, who, either by their services or in 
other ways, had attracted the favour of the monarch; and the 
whole proprietary right and absolute dominion of it was vested 
in the Sovereign. It seems very difficult to draw a line of dis- 
tinction between the two kinds of property—that which was 
given to laymen, and that which was given to the Church— 
when both owe their origin to the same individual bounty. 





* See Bishop Vesey’s ‘Life of Bramhall,’ Dublin, 1677, p. 15. ‘By these and 
other means, he regained to the Church in the space of four years, thirty or forty 
thousand pounds a year.—Bramhall’s Works, Oxford, 1842, vol. i. pp. vii., 1xi. 
See also Laud’s Works, Oxford, 1857, vol. iii. p. 253; vi. 401. | 
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Why is the will of a private founder to be respected, and the 
will of James I. to be disregarded? This, however, is not all. 
A large proportion of this property undoubtedly never belonged 
to the Roman Catholic Church ; and therefore no sense of wrong 
and injustice, founded upon any feeling connected with the 
diversion of property from their religion can exist in respect to 
it. Even in the cases where this property can be traced to belong 
to the Church which existed in Ireland before the Reformation, 
the right appears to us very little less strong. For it is admitted 
that at the time of the forfeiture, whatever was its original 
character, it had become secularised, and was the absolute pro- 
perty of the rebels from whom the Crown derived it. Nor can 
we conceive a more dangerous doctrine—as indeed was remarked 
by Sir R. Palmer in the late debate—than that you are not to 
take the last valid legal title, but to go back to some other cha- 
racter and title which existed ages before. This doctrine would 
justify taking Woburn Abbey and Covent Garden from the 
Duke of Bedford, because in its inception it was Church 
property; and this doctrine would again justify Parliament 
in disregarding the very statute which is now under discussion 
for the secularization of Church property, and insisting that 
its ecclesiastical character must remain untouched, Lastly, 
as regards the grants of James I., they are part of a compre- 
hensive scheme by which he induced Englishmen and Scotch- 
men to colonise the north of Ireland, not only on the faith of 
the gifts to themselves, but also as part of the arrangement that 
the Protestant religion should be maintained in the districts, 
in which they were settled, with an adequate endowment, 
Therefore we maintain that the ‘hard and fast line’ of 1660 is 
one of the clauses of the Bill which must in any case be with- 
drawn. 

Though there is so wide a divergence between men’s views 
as to the theory of disendowment, when the matter is reduced 
to practice it will be found that the difference between them 
is only one of degree, and that an agreement between .them, 
supposing them to desire to arrive at it, is less hopeless than at 
first sight it seems. As we have already said, it isa — 
for compromise. ‘ On the one hand, of the sixteen millions at 
which Mr. Gladstone values the Irish Church property there 
are over seven millions on which he owns he cannot pro- 
perly lay hands; on the other hand, the most ardent de- 
fender of the sacredness of Church property might own that 
the Church might not unreasonably be asked, on being dis- 
established, to part with some portion of her possessions. 
All parties might therefore acquiesce in the general vr 
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ciple that partial disendowment should accompany disesta- 
blishment; and though in determining where the line should 
be drawn, and how much of the Church’s property should be 
left her, they might differ widely as to their theory, yet if they 
approached the question in a conciliatory spirit, they might 
agree as to their practical result. Among Irish Churchmen, 
indeed, the very name of compromise is hateful, and it seems to 
the majority better to suffer any loss by violence than give their 
own consent to what they regard as a grievous wrong. But 
there is an influential minority deeply sensible of the injury 
done to their Church and country by the continuance of political 
agitation on this subject, and anxious also to throw themselves 
without delay into the new work which they see lying before 
them, who would counsel that the Church should abandon some 
of her just rights in order to obtain a permanent settlement of the 
question on any terms consistent with her future efficiency. And 
this minority would probably have become a majority had the 
Ministry framed their Bill in accordance with their professions of 
last year. 

Nothing could be fairer than their promises. Mr. Bright 
said (and it is only right to acknowledge the excellent spirit of 
most of his speeches on this question) :— 


‘It is a great thing in statesmanship when you are to make a change 
which is unavoidable, and which shocks some and disturbs more, and 
increases the doubt of the hesitating, if you can make the past slide 
into the present without any great shock to the feelings of the public. 
In doing these things Government can always afford to be generous 
and gracious to those whom it is obliged to disturb.’ 


And again, in the debate of March, last year, he declared that if 
only the abolition of State Church supremacy in Ireland could 
be secured, he would recommend every person whom his voice 
reached to make any reasonable concessions that could be sug- 
gested, and he expressed his hope that if the question came to be 
dealt with by a great and powerful Minister it would be dealt 
with in a great and generous spirit. In the same debate Mr. 
Gladstone said that he entirely agreed with Mr. Bright, in what 


he understood to be the purport of his speech, as to the mode of 
effecting this great end :— 


‘We must respect every vested interest, every proprietary right, 
every legitimate claim, and in every case of doubt that may arise, we 
must honestly endeavour to strike the balance in favour of the other 
party, and against ourselves. The operation is rude enough after all 


the mitigation we may impart to it by the spirit in which we may 
approach it.’ 


But 
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But in the Bill as actually framed, in every case of doubt a 
decision has been strained against the Church. And so pitilessly 
severe are its provisions that its advocates found it impossible to 
make any professions of generosity. ‘The Bill is sweeping and 
severe,’ said Mr. Chichester Fortescue, ‘and it would be weak- 
ness and folly if it were anything else.’ Mr. Lowe said, and we 
shall presently see that more unlucky words could not have been 
spoken, ‘There is no pretence for saying that we have been 
generous, as I cannot understand people being generous with 
other folk’s money.’ 

We have little doubt that the two last quoted speakers repre- 
sent the influences in the Cabinet by which Mr. Bright’s intentions 
of generosity were defeated ; Mr. Lowe who suffers from a panic 
Jest tie Irish Church should prove a formidable theocracy if left 
with an income equal to that of a couple of London hospitals, 
and Mr. Fortescue who represents the views of the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy. Nothing could be more hostile to generous 
statesmanship than the supposed necessity of making the Bill 
such as to be satisfactory to Cardinal Cullen, whose influence can 
be traced in several of its provisions, A statesman would wish 
to see the separation of the State from a Church so long con- 
nected with it, effected in such a manner that after the separation 
she shoul be in a position to do her work as effectively as 
possible; but such a wish is naturally not shared by Roman 
Catholic ecclesiastics who desire to use to the utmost this oppor- 
tunity of humiliating a rival, and who raise a clamour if it 
appears that any shred of property is likely to be permanently 
left her. A new interpretation is given to the doctrine of religious 
equality, which is supposed to mean not merely that no religion _ 
shal] possess exclusive privileges, but that all shall be equally 
poor. And when a claim is made by the disestablished 
Church for any portion of her property, the question is raised, 
not whether she is justly entitled to it, but whether it can be 
balanced by the donation of an equivalent to Roman Catholics. 
When Mr. Chichester Fortescue has prevailed on himself to 
allow the Church to keep her church fabrics, and to bay back 
her glebe-houses, like Clive, when he thought of Meer Jaffier’s 
treasury, he is astonished at his own moderation in leaving such 
a ‘vast amount of property’ untouched, and blushes to think 
what a paltry pittance the Maynooth Grant is to offer to the 
Roman Catholics in return, The pressure we have explained 
accounts for the very different language used by Mr. Gladstone 
last year and this year on the subject of the glebe-houses; but 
the unfortunate effect is that he seems to Irish Protestants to have 
made professions of generosity before the elections, but after he 
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obtained his majority of one hundred and twenty to have raised 
the cry of ‘ Ve Victis.’ Still more unfortunate has been the 
difference between the measures of justice applied to Maynooth 
and to the Establishment, which has caused intense exasperation 
among Irish Churchmen. They had been asked by many of 
their co-religionists in England to bear patiently a heavy loss, 
because justice required that they should submit to it; but now 
they exclaim that all pretence to fairness is abandoned, when 
they see that in the provisions of the Bill which affect themselves 
severity is strained to the side of injustice, while the provisions 
for compensating Maynooth out of the Church funds are so 
drawn up as to show that the framers of the Bill understand how 
to be really generous when, as Mr. Lowe says, they can be so 
with other folk’s money. 

We think this point worth enlarging on because we believe 
that Mr. Gladstone’s majority includes many sincere Church- 
men who have taken a course leading to consequences which 
they regret, solely because they believe that justice requires it. 
Such men are not likely to be deaf to an appeal to grant to their 
brother Churchmen the same measure of liberality that is 
offered to Maynooth. Nor need we confine our appeal to them. 
There are also in the majority many with no special love 
to the Protestant Church, but who can fully understand what 
a rankling wound will be inflicted on Ireland if, in this great 
measure, equal principles of justice are not applied to all, 
if a section of the Irish people, weak in numbers but strong 
in station, energy, and intelligence, have reason to feel that 
their interests have been sacrificed by English statesmen under 
a pretence of justice, but really in order to gain for a 
political party the votes which Cardinal Cullen can dispose 
of. We enter on this branch of the subject with consider- 
able hesitation, because there is a powerful party anxious to 
redress in the wrong way the inequalities which we are about to 
point out; by treating all with equal harshness, instead of with 
equal indulgence. The course of agitation which has terminated 
in this Bill has painfully exhibited how many men of all reli- 
gions there are who hate each other more than they love religion. 
The professors of each religion are willing to cripple to any 
amount their means of teaching the faith which they profess, 
SS that they can inflict a greater injury on their rivals, 

oman Catholic prelates declare themselves ready to surrender 
without a murmur the State Endowment of their theological school, 
because their doing so is made a condition of the disendow- 
ment of the Established Church. Multitudes of Protestants in 
the three kingdoms, in their vehement hatred of Romanism, are 
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willing to throw down the greatest obstacle to Romish supremacy 
in Ireland provided the nation can be spared the guilt, as they 
deem it, of supporting Maynooth. Last year Mr. Aytoun added 
to Mr. Gladstone’s three Resolutions a Resolution pledging 
the House of Commons to the withdrawal of the Maytionth 
Grant simultaneously with the disendowment of the Established 
Church, and Mr, Gladstone almost resented it as a personal 
affront when a letter was written to him expressing a doubt 
whether the Ministry meant to redeem this pledge. At the late 
general elections many contests were decided against the Con- 
setvatives because they were supposed to have adopted the 
odious policy of ‘levelling up’ and of supporting Maynooth. 
It is natural now that great irritation should be excited by the 
discovery that the disendowment of the Church is to be a reality, 
and the disendowment of Maynooth only a sham; and Mr. 
Aytoun has again given notice of a motion on the subject. 
The matter may come to a decision before this article can be 
published, but we shall deeply regret should the House of Com- 
mons alter provisions which are wise and statesmanlike, however 
open the Ministry may be to the charge of inconsistency or want 
of straightforward dealing in adopting them. It is bad surgery 
when you have to perform an amputation to rub the sore with 
blistering ointment. When the State withdraws support from an 
institution which has long received it, and which has had every 
reason to calculate on the continuance of it, the withdrawal ought 
neither to be harsh nor sudden; due notice ought to be given to 
all parties concerned, and provision should be made for all vested 
interests and all reasonable expectations. Only if these prin- 
ciples apply to Maynooth, they apply &@ fortiori to the Church 
Establishment. That has been in existence for many genera- 
tions; the endowment of Maynooth was made by living states- 
men. The members of the one religion are unused to the 
working of the voluntary system, and requite time and notice to 
accommodate themselves to it ; among those of the other a highly 
organised system of collecting money is already established. 

On all these grounds we compare the provisions of the Bill 
with respect to Maynooth and the Establishment, not in order 
that Maynooth should be dealt with harshly or ungenerously, but 
as contending that whatever indulgence may be admitted to be 
only equitable in the case of Maynooth, may be impartially 
extended to all parties. 

First, then, with regard to the buildings. Mr. Gladstone, in 
his opening speech on his Resolutions last year, having expressed 
himself ‘ with the utmost confidence’ as to the concession of the 
houses of worship, added, ‘I feel almost an equal confidence that 
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the very same lenient judgment which goes to the Church would 
go likewise to that which is inseparably connected with the 
Church—I mean the residences of the clergy.’ And he repeated 
the same thing in his election speeches in Lancashire. In p. 34 
of his published addresses, he says,—‘ My opinion, gentlemen, 
is that the feeiing of this country, apart from its logic, never 
would endure—if these clergy and laity are disposed to continue 
the use of their parsonages and churches fer public worship—that 
they should be taken from them.’ Last year he appears not to 
have had before him a fact, which he brings forward in his 
speech of this year, namely, that the houses were in the 
main built out of the private incomes of the clergy. But his 
ideas of ‘meum’ and ‘tuum’ have been so perplexed by his pro- 
ceedings, that he accounts it a ‘nice and knotty question’ to 
determine whether this expenditure shall be accounted to have 
been made out of private or out of public money. He argues 
that the clergy were under a legal obligation to build, but 
in truth there was no such obligation, and the building was the 
voluntary act of the incumbents.* Finally, on this knotty 
question, Mr. Gladstone comes to a whimsical decision which 
can only be paralleled by Portia’s decision to give Shylock his 
pound of flesh on condition of not taking a drop of blood—he 
adjudges the houses to the Church, but the ]and on which they 
are built to the State. And plainly if the State will not give 
possession of the land, or only on such terms that it is better not 
to accept it, this amounts to a confiscation of the money sunk in 
the houses, which Mr. Gladstone estimates at 1,200,000/. And yet 
we are promised a land bill next year to prevent landlords from 
turning out tenants and confiscating the improvements they have 
made, Now the terms actually offered would oblige the Church in 
prudence to give up most of the houses, including all the more 
valuable. In cases, indeed, where there is no building-charge, the 
amount demanded for the actual site of the house and garden is 
small, and its payment may be treated as a sentimental grievance ; 
yet we have learned that such grievances are not the less keenly 
felt. But where there isa building-charge the Church is required 
to pay it, but would acquire thereby only house, garden, and curti- 
lage—a term likely to be narrowly interpreted by the new Com- 
missioners: any more land must be purchased at its full value ; 
the Commissioners are only permitted, not obliged, to sell it; 








* It is scarcely worth while to notice a recent Act, 14 and 15 Victoria, cap. 73, 
which first gave the Bishop power in certain cases to oblige an incumbent to build. 
The power was given the Bishop in the interests of the Church not of the State ; 
but in point of fact we do not know that a single glebe-house in Ireland owes its 
existence to the exercise of this power. 
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and the quantity that can be acquired is limived to ten acres. 
Now, it is impossible to consider the value of a country house 
without reference to the land ordinarily held in occupation with 
it, which has in many cases derived all its value from the capital 
invested in its cultivation by successive clerical occupants, A 
considerable portion of the building-charge has often been ex- 
pended in the erection of out-offices useless to any one not in 
occupation of the adjacent land. At the beginning of the century— 
before the deduction of 25 per cent. from the Tithe Composition, 
before the imposition of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners’ tax, 
and when there were no poor-rates—livings were nearly twice as 
valuable as at present; and frequently more than one were held 
by the same person, who, according to the system on which 
patronage was then distributed, was usually a person of some 
independent means. At that time, especially in the north of 
Ireland, large sums were expended in the building of very hand- 
some glebe-houses suitable for the occupation of men who may 
be accounted rich, and which their successors, with diminished 
incomes, have often found it burdensome to maintain. To limit 
the land about such houses to ten acres might cut away the 
approach and deprive the occupant of access to the road. The 
present incumbent could, therefore, not be expected to make 
the sacrifice of convenience involved in falling in with Mr. 
Gladstone’s plan of commutation, of which a surrender of the 
land is a necessary part. On his death the ‘Church body’ 
which it is proposed to incorporate would naturally wish to sell 
the house, and with the proceeds provide another more suited to 
the modest income of the new incumbent. But their property 
would be really unmarketable, since it would be separated from 
the land, without which the house would be valueless. It would 
then in many cases be their interest, instead of buying back 
their old property at a price more than its value to them, to 
allow the money sunk on it to be confiscated, and borrow public 
money for the purchase of a new glebe on the terms of the Act 
which Mr, Chichester Fortescue proposes to introduce. This 
course would have the advantage of giving them the same 
chances as other religious denominations, that the repayment of 
these loans may not hereafter be enforced. But they would find 
themselves unable to take advantage of this Act, for it is stated 
that its operation is to be limited to a few years, and the needs of 
the Church body would not arise until the death of the present 
incumbent. Now, contrast with this the treatment of Maynooth. 
It is no ‘nice and knotty ’ question to determine whether its houses 
and lands have been acquired out of private or public funds. The 
buildings have been reared by Parliamentary grant, under superin- 
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tendence of the Board of Public Works. Yet no question is made 
of recognising the right of Maynooth to retain them; and while 
the building-debts of the Church are to be rigorously exacted, 
a building-debt due by Maynooth is remitted, although incurred 
after distinct notice from Parliament that they would not be 
responsible for it. Do we complain of this decision? On the 
contrary, any other decision would be most unjust. Parliament 
may decline to make future grants, but cannot with any equity 
take back what it has granted already. Our second demand, 
therefore, is that the buildings and the glebes, or at least a portion 
of them, should be conceded to the Church. In making this 
demand we are only asking for what was granted to the Canadian 
Church when its disendowment took place, the precedent of which 
is so frequently appealed to by the Liberals. We trust then that 
they will bear in mind that in Canada no residences and glebes 
were touched which had been once assigned to the use of the clergy. 

What has been already said applies also to the house occu- 
pied by the offices of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners claimed 
in Section 42 of the Bill. The Church body will require offices, 
and if turned out of their own house will have to buy another. 
The New Commission is only temporary, and may be accom- 
modated in the Castle or other buildings at the disposal of the 
Government. 

We may apply the same principle further. It appears from 
the Report of the Maynooth Commission that Maynooth was at 
that time (1853) investing about 500/. of savings every year. 
Maynooth is not called on now to refund its capital which the 
grant of public money enabled it to save, and it would be a 
manifest violation of justice that it should. Parliament, as we 
have already said, may refuse to make future grants but cannot 
equitably take away what it has already given. Yet the Bill 
proposes to seize all monies in the hands of the Ecclesiastical 
‘Commissioners and other funds which are nothing but savings 
out of the Church’s annual income. For example, the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners for ten years put by 20007. a year to 
form an Insurance fund for the restoration of churches injured 
by fire, and this 20,0002. accumulated out of savings it is now 
proposed to seize, 

In the next place, in the case of the Church the Bill guards 
against the creation of any new vested interests. There is 
no corresponding provision in the case of Maynooth. The 
Bill does not ordain that every professor appointed and every 
student admitted into the College between the time of the 
passing of the Bill and 1871 shall acquire no vested interest ; 
so that though Maynooth gets nominally fourteen years’ purchase 
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of its grant, it actually gets sixteen. The same rule must clearly 
be made in both cases and it seems to us equally clear that this 
solicitude against the creation of new vested rights is altogether 
unjust. Such a change as this Bill is intended to effect should 
not be made suddenly nor without due notice to all concerned. 
None of the vested interests against which it is proposed to 
legislate can be called new. The clergyman promoted would in 
almost every case receive no new and unexpected benefit but 
what he had every right to calculate on and what he had earned 
by many years of underpaid labour, There are a number of 
persons at present who if the law is unaltered have a moral 
certainty of promotion; fellows of Trinity College and members 
of Chapters who have a legal right to it; nominees holding 
promises from private patrons; the older curates who accord- 
ing to the recognised rule of episcopal promotion are sure to be 
speedily provided for. It may be a question whether the Bill 
should not contain provisions in favour of such persons; but it 
is grossly unjust that there should be any special legislation against 
them. So stringent are the provisions of the Bill against the clergy, 
that though section 58 permits temiporary appointments to be 
made during the interval between the passing of the Act and 
1871, no clergyman can accept such an appointment without 
forfeiting his right of compensation in respect of whatever curacy 
or smaller living he may hold already!! If the bringing on of 
this great change without sufficient notice will work harshly 
towards clergymen, it will work still more harshly to con- 
gregations. Who could have imagined that a special clause 
would be thought necessary in order that a congregation which 
by statutes 300 years old has had religious instruction provided 
for it out of public endowments, may be prevented from getting 
two years’ notice that henceforth it must provide for itself upon 
the voluntary system ? 

In this comparison of the treatment of the Church Establish- 
ment and Maynooth, there remains to be noticed the point most 
likely to provoke opposition, the commutation of the Maynooth 
life interests for fourteen years’ purchase of the entire grant, As 
to the theory of this commutation Mr. Gladstone was scarcely as 
frank as we should have expected from him. One could scarcely 
have discovered from his opening speech that he was doing more 
than carrying out the clause which he added last year to Mr. 
Aytoun’s resolution for the disendowment of Maynooth, ‘due 
regard being had to vested interests. He gave it to be under- 
stood that some such commutation was necessary because the 
State had no direct relations with the Professors and Principals 
of Maynooth, and because ‘we know nothing of the details of the 
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arrangements made by the Trustees of Maynooth with reference 
to the expenditure of the public grant.’ Nor did he take 
advantage of the opportunity of further explanation offered him 
by Sir G, Jenkinson’s question, how it came to pass that while 
the compensation to Maynooth was made at fourteen years’ 
purchase, that to the Church was only calculated at eight. It 
ought not to have been left to Mr. Disraeli to explain fully the 
meaning of what it is proposed to do. There is no reason for 
saying that we have any lack of information as to the manner in 
which the public grant to Maynooth is expended. The Act of 
1845 which established it, also to a certain extent directed its 
allocation, It assigned a sum of 6000/. for the payment of pro- 
fessors and other officers. Their names and salaries in 1853 are 
given in the Maynooth Commission Report, and there cannot be 
the smallest difficulty in obtaining the corresponding information 
at the present time. This is the only part of the grant burdened 
with life interests. Of the remainder of the grant 14,560/. is 
expended in commons for 520 students at 28/7. each; 5000J. in a 
payment of 20/. each to 250 students in the three senior classes, 
and 800/. in payment of 40/. each to 20 select students who also 
receive each about 20/. a year more from a private endowment. 
The course is a seven years’ one, so that assuming immediate 
notice not to be given that new students acquire no vested 
rights, and admitting the expectant rights of students in the 
junior classes to succeed to the pensions of the seniors, yet as 
the charge would diminish by one-seventh every year, four years’ 
purchase of this part of the grant would more than pay every 
vested interest in it. There remains, then, ten years’ purchase of 
the same part of the grant: so that Mr. Gladstone’s proposal 
amounts to this—that ample payment should be made to Maynooth 
of all vested interests, and that besides it should receive a new 
endowment of over 200,000/., which would secure it, in Bishop 
Moriarty’s words, ‘sufficient wealth with liberty, and complete 
independence of Government control.’ We have called this a 
sham disendowment, for with the interest on the 370,0002. to be 
given it, the college could keep up not only all the salaries of 
the Professors but all the pensions to students, provided it gave 
them only education and lodging gratis, and exacted a small 
payment for their board. 

Some sentences in Mr. Gladstone’s speech intimate that in 
his judgment the time for disendowing Maynooth has not yet 
come. He would seem to be of Bishop Moriarty’s opinion, 
who contends that Maynooth should stand as long as Trinity 
College, and who asks, ‘if the Protestant Church is to have 
one of the most richly endowed colleges in the world for the 
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education of its clergy, is the Catholic Church to be deprived 
of an endowment exceedingly small considering the relative 
population of the two Churches?’ The Bishop evidently does 
not know how small a fraction of the endowments of Trinity 
College is expended on theological education, and that the 
amount is not one-tenth of what is so expended at Maynooth, 
In fact, while at Maynooth five hundred candidates for the 
priesthood are educated, fed, clothed, and half of them pensioned 
at the public expense,*—their sole payment being an entrance 
fee of eight guineas—the education of a theological student at 
Dublin is as costly as that of candidates for the lay professions, 
and his only advantage is that he can attend the lectures of the 
Divinity Professors without extra charge. Protestants do not 
desire that their clergy should receive a different training or be 
educated apart from the laity, nor would they wish their educa- 
tion to be so completely eleemosynary as practically to limit the 
supply to one class of the community, The Divinity students 
at Dublin, though an important element in the College, are by 
no means the predominant part. On comparing in the Dublin 
University Calendar the number who take the degree of B.A., 
and who receive the Divinity Testimonium, we find that the 
Divinity students are but one-fourth of the whole. Were 
the Fellowships at Trinity College thrown open to men of 
all religions, the maintenance of the Divinity school and of 
the services of the chapel would be amply provided for, if 
‘ private endowments’ were made available for this purpose, 
as in all fairness they ought to be, as made by Protestants 
to an essentially Protestant institution. Maynooth would there- 
fore make a great mistake if it asked to receive in proportion to 
what the liberality of Parliament may be required to do for the 
Protestant theological school. The latter would be left de- 
pendent on strangers for the charity of a lecture-room, while the 
Roman Catholic would be left in possession of the stately pile of 
buildings, erected at the public expense, so eloquently described 
by Dean Stanley. 

The real justification of what it is proposed to do for May- 
nooth is what we have insisted on before—the necessity of notice 
to all concerned when so important a change is made; and the 

rties concerned cannot be limited to those actually resident at 
Siaeeniiis whether as teachers or learners, In their interest 
sufficient notice ought to be given before changing the relations 








* It appears from the Maynooth Commission Report, that in 1853 the Govern- 
ment grant completely provided for the wants of the College; there were no 
students who paid for their education, and the annual income of ‘ burses’ of 
private foundation was being added to the principal, in order to increase their value. 
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of that institution to the State ; and if political expediency makes 
it desirable that the change should be made at once, the same 
rule holds which is constantly applied in our dealings with 
servants, to whom if we don’t give warning we must give 
equivalent wages. But it will not be fair if the rule is not 
equally applied to Protestants and Roman Catholics; and if, as 
in the proposed Bill, compensation is rigorously limited to the 
loss suffered by incumbents, overlooking the loss sustained by 
their congregations suddenly thrown on the voluntary system. 
They, too, have a right to several years’ notice before so enormous 
a change is made; and if, as for many reasons it is, it is ex- 
pedient that the change should take place at once, it is right that 
their interests should be provided for in some other way. One 
small piece of justice is certainly their due: the fund administered 
by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for the building and repair 
of churches ought not to be suddenly withdrawn, and whatever 
number of years’ purchase is given of that part of the Maynooth 
grant not burdened with life interests, the same ought to be given 
of this fund. 

We have still to speak of an inequality in the practical working 
of this measure the most mischievous of all, viz., that while the 
Presbyterians and Roman Catholics are dealt with as a body, 
receiving in a lump sum fourteen years’ purchase of their life 
~ interests, the Church clergymen are dealt with individually, We 
leave it to actuaries to decide whether the fourteen years’ pur- 
chase is a good bargain, but if the same terms are not open to 
all, Churchmen will be sure to resent it as a grievance that 
advantages are offered to others which are denied to them. 
The general principle of commutation is an excellent one. 
It is of great advantage that the State should be able to reduce 
its dealings with the religious bodies to a single act, leaving 
each to settle in detail the claims of its individual members, 
But it is vastly more important that this should be done in the 
case of the Church than in that of the other denominations. An 
act has to be done which is judged necessary for the good of 
Ireland, but which cannot but excite the most lively feelings of 
pain and resentment in those who suffer by it. In such a case it 
is wisdom to strike once, and strike no more. Give one blow— 
a severe one, if it must be so—but then let there be an end ; and 
in time, it may be hoped, the irritation which it has caused may 
die away. But the procedure of the Bill protracts for an inde- 
finite time all the angry and bitter feelings which a transfer of 
Church property must cause, Never did a bungling surgeon 
more hazard his patient’s life by unduly protracting an amputa- 
tion by unskilful butchery. The Bill assigns ten years for the 
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operations of its Commission. We shall presently show that that 
time is enormously under-estimated, and that the work cannot 
be concluded until the death of the last of the present incum- 
bents. But, take the time at its lowest, and we ask,—Could the 
wit of man devise an expedient better calculated for exasperating 
religious dissensions in a country already too much torn by 
them, than ten years of law-suits extending over every parish in 
Ireland, each suit strongly involving the religious element? In 
every parish in Ireland it will be necessary to ascertain the 
annuity payable to the clergyman. The Caselli as 
guardians of the surplus, will seek to establish as many deduc- 
tions as they can from the gross amount of the tithe rent-charge ; 
the clergyman will naturally resist them, if only to save as much 
as he can of Church property from what he will consider unjust 
spoliation. Fresh investigations will become necessary on the 
death of the incumbent, when his residence and lands become 
the property of the Commissioners, A new series of law-suits 
is made necessary by the investigation of private endowments, 
Contrary to the principle of law so stoutly asserted by the vener- 
able Lord St. Leonards the other day, the party in possession is 
called on to prove his title ; and there must be a ransacking of 
documents going back two hundred years. It must be expected 
that in this process a large amount of bond fide private endow- 
ments will be lost to the Church, from the difficulty of making 
out strict legal proof of them. We say nothing as to the expense 
of these proceedings. The expense of the Commission, supposed 
—erroneously, as we say—to last only ten years, is reckoned at 
200,0002. In Mr. Gladstone’s speech he proposed to pay the 
expense incurred by the Church in proving her title to her old 
endowments, though we cannot find any such provision in the 
Bill. ‘There seems to have been cruel perplexity how to dispose 
of the surplus, and the expedient of giving 200,000/. or 800,0002. 
among the members of the legal profession was probably thought 
a good plan of wasting some of the money. But what we object 
to is the amount of angry feeling and religious animosity which 
will be raised by these trials, Men’s feelings on the question, 
how much of her property the Church and her clergy ought to 
retain, will differ much according to their religious persuasions. 
The religions professed by the Commissioners who are to decide 
these questions will be narrowly scanned, and their decisions 
made the subject of incessant newspaper controversy. 

Nor would the new tribunal be such as by its high character 
to put its decisions above criticism. Never have we known such 
extensive powers granted to any tribunal with so few precautions 
that they shall be properly exercised. The powers confided to 
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the Commissioners extend to the decision of all questions of law 
and fact which they may deem it expedient or necessary to decide 
for the purposes of the Act. If, in the exercise of this enormous 
power, they should decide something quite beyond the reasonable 
limits of their jurisdiction, the 7th Section provides that there 
shall be no redress. Though as guardians of the ‘ surplus’ they 
will be under a clear bias one way, they are to be judges in 
their own cause. They are invested by Section 14 with ultra- 
episcopal power to decide whether a bishop or incumbent dis- 
charge the duties of his office, and in case of neglect to punish 
him by stopping his life annuity, which, instead of then handing 
it over to the Church body to provide otherwise for the discharge 
of the neglected duties, they are to keep for themselves.* They 
are to determine the right of every claimant to a building- 
charge. They are to assess dilapidations, and are to keep for 
their surplus the amount assessed, being forbidden by Section 47 
to spend any of it on the repairs of the dilapidated house. It 
would be tedious to enumerate the variety of cases they will have 
to determine ; and in a number of cases their decisions are to 
be without appeal. The decisions, indeed, arrived at by a 
single Commissioner may be re-heard by two, But this court of 
appeal may consist of the judge appealed from and an assessor. 


Appeals to an external tribunal are allowed by Section 41 only 

in two classes of questions:—in the valuation of life-interests 

the appeal lies to arbitrators, and in the case of private endow- 

ments to the Court of Appeal in Chancery. The judges to be 

intrusted with these great powers may be without any _, 
t 


tion of legal education and experience. If, indeed, the usual 
qualification for judicial office were imposed, that they should be 
‘barristers of ten years’ standing,’ it might be difficult to get 
men of such character as to inspire confidence willing to accept 
a temporary office. But supposing the Government to have suc- 
ceeded in finding three men in whom Parliament has confidence, 
these judges are to be removable at the pleasure of the Crown, and 
are to give their decisions on a variety of exciting questions 
subject to fear of dismissal, provoked by the clamours of news- 
papers or attacks in Parliament. 

On these grounds we are persuaded that the peace of the 
country demands that, instead of a number of exciting questions 
being settled in detail during the course of the next ten years or 
more, they should be disposed of in a lump by Parliament. We 
feel this so strongly that, though sensible of the injury done by 


* Plainly the existing clergy ought to be left to the operation of the present law 
and the bishop ought to retain his power of supplying the performance of neglected 
duties by sequestration of the income of the defaulter. 
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the continuance of political agitation on the Church question, 
we believe this injury will be less than will arise if the Bill is 
allowed to pass as it stands. Instead of the three dates assigned 
by the Act—the passing of the Bill, the 1st January, 1871, and 
the death of the last incumbent—we shall show that it would be 
quite possible to name a single date at which all dealings between 
the Church and the State should cease, the Church giving up all 
her property, and receiving a lump sum wherewith to discharge 
all the obligations now assigned to the Commissioners, who 
might then complete their work of distributing their surplus in 
a very short time. The sum equitably due for compensations 
and for private endowments is likely to be as correctly ascer- 
tained by Parliament at once as after a series of irritating and 
expensive legal trials; and the process of assigning these com- 
pensations by the Church body to individual clergymen is one not 
likely to give rise to much controversy. Differences of opinion 
would, at any rate, be attended by no bitterness of feeling, nor 
would the religious element of strife intervene ; and they would 
be arbitrated as satisfactorily by a Roman Catholic judge as by 
a Protestant. There would be no objection to allowing the new 
Commissioners to decide such cases. 

Before we go further, we must show that the plan of commuta- 
tion proposed by the Bill would not, as Mr. Gladstone supposes, 
be generally adopted so as to shorten the period of settlement. 
As a general rule there is absolutely no inducement to commuta- 
tion. In the case, indeed, of curates and of incumbents holding 
livings not more valuable than curacies, a very severe screw is 
applied; for the annuity is made dependent on the holder’s con- 
tinuing in the same place. A curate could have no reason for re- 
maining in a secluded or disagreeable place, when his services else- 
where would easily command the value of hisannuity. If he were 
therefore a man of public spirit, he would on his departure com- 
mute the annuity valueless to himself, and hand this amount 
over to the Church body, who could, however, find no successor 
to him on cheaper terms. His rector would have the power 
of putting a veto on the commutation if he attempted to keep 
any of it for himself. But the holder of one of the larger livings 
would have absolutely no inducement to commutation. He 
must be a man of exceptional abilities if the Church body could 
offer him elsewhere more than the 250/. a year, which is the 
average value of a benefice. If he remains where he is, we 
have seen that the rule requiring him to make a surrender 
of his land-—which, if he held more than ten acres, the Church 
body would not give back to him—might operate as a positive 
hindrance to commutation. But in no case would the clergyman 
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gain anything either for himself or the Church body by ex- 
changing an annuity guaranteed by government security for its 
estimated value. He might not wish to run the risk of outliving 
the time assigned by the tables for his expectation of life. But 
the Bill does not even offer him the equitable value of his 
annuity. As if to multiply litigation, it contains no tables of 
commutation, but leaves the matter to be decided by the Com- 
missioners, with the help of arbitrators. This strange omission 
ought to be rectified, and a scale of commutation according 
to age appended to the Bill. The only fair scale is the table 
according to which the Government gives annuities, for no one 
can be expected to give up an annuity with Government guarantee 
for less than he could obtain another on equal security. Mr. Glad- 
stone, in his speech, spoke of calculating at 34 per cent. But 
no respectable insurance office ventures to give annuities on 
lives calculated at this rate, and without charging for expenses of 
management. The trustees of the Church fund would not 
venture to seek for ‘high interest and bad security,’ and their 
investments would usually be in the Government funds. 

But though isolated commutations would be disadvantageous 
to the Church body, it would be greatly her interest to obtain 
a comprehensive system of general commutation. Two objects 
are now felt to be vital by Irish churchmen. One is that 
their Church should preserve its unity and not be broken up 
into congregations, each providing independently for its own 
spiritual wants. ‘The congregational system would supply the 
wants of the great towns, and other places where Protestants live 
closely together, but would altogether fail to supply the wants of 
the isolated and the poor. The power of the bishop on such a 
system to preserve uniformity of doctrine and worship between 
independent congregations would be small, and the tie binding 
each to the rest would be so weak that there would always be 
danger lest differences should result in formal schism. On the 
other hand, the efficiency and unity of the Church would be main- 
tained if it possessed a common fund supplemented by local 
contributions, managed by a central council possessing the con- 
fidence of all, which should ascertain the wants of the whole 
island, and provide for them by making the abundance of one 
part supply the deficiencies of another. The second vital object 
is that the Church should not be thrown on the voluntary system 
without some one great crisis to draw out the exertions of her 
members. According to the plan proposed by the Bill no such 
crisis would arise. Inthe majority of places things would remain 
for some years as they are, except that the people would have 
the unaccustomed burden of keeping their church in repair, and 
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' of defraying the other charges at present provided by the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners. But meanwhile the Church might die out 
here and there. This or that congregation would be thrown with 
scant notice on the voluntary system. The clergyman of the 
adjacent district, even though underworked, could not be called 
on to undertake additional duty. He might remain for twenty 
or thirty years a block to the redistribution of parishes in the 
manner required by the diminished number of clergy. 

On the other hand, if the commutation fund were at once put 
in the hands of the Church ‘body, although, as we have said, 
if no exertions are made it must be dissipated at the death of 
the last incumbent, yet the existence of the fund would stimulate 
such exertions, Many would give to prevent the capital from 
being dissipated who would not have subscribed to raise the 
capital, What it would be necessary to do would be to raise by 
immediate exertions the difference between the annual interest 
on the capital, and the yearly diminishing charge of payments 
to annuitants. If this were done completely the whole of the 
capital would be saved as a permanent endowment to the Church ; 
if it were done in part, part of thé capital would be saved. 
Some men—Bishop Moriarty among the number—seem to 
imagine that the operation of commuting an annuity for a lump 
sum must be in itself advantageous to the Church. It is obvious 
nothing can be gained by such an operation. The capital will 
be exhausted when the life is out, unless something is done to 
replace it. The only source to be hoped for of permanent 
endowment to the Church is the voluntary contributions of its 
members made during the life time of the existing clergy ; and 
capitalisation is only useful as tending to stimulate such con- 
tributions, 

We believe, then, that it is the common interest of the State 
and the Church that the connexion between them should be 
separated by a single act, and not by a lingering, agonising 
death ; and we proceed to show how such a separation can be 
effected without sacrifice of vested interests. ‘The great obstacle 
to immediate termination of the connexion between Church and 
State is the claim made for the glebe-houses. Men’s minds are 
not yet reconciled to turning an individual out of his freehold ; 
and if the State insists on getting possession of the glebes, it 
must wait till the death of the incumbent. We have already 
given reasons why the claim on the glebes should not be pressed ; 
but we must consider in connexion with them lands at present 
farmed by the clergy themselves, and not a necessary appendage 
of the residence. It might be difficult to meet this last case 
were the Church entitled to no private endowments. But the 
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great bulk of the glebe-lands are actually post-Reformation 
endowments ; precisely the kind of property which the Church 
might be permitted to retain without wounding the religious 
susceptibilities of any. At all events the case can be met by 
first coming to an agreement in Parliament as to the sum 
to which the Church is entitled under the head of private 
endowments, and then handing over to her in part payment all 
lands in the actual occupation of the clergy. They would con- 
tinue to hold them tii! their death. Afterwards, the Church 
body would sell in the Landed Estates Court all lands in excess 
of what would be required as a residence for the successor. 
In order to carry out this plan it would be necessary to alter 
Section 22, which limits the amount of land that can be held by 
the Church body to ten acres for each glebe, and precludes 
it even from accepting the gift of any individual who might be 
disposed to endow it with a glebe of larger extent. This section, 
which professes to relax the law of Mortmain, in fact imposes a 
new disability. The law of Mortmain is different in England 
and Ireland, the Mortmain Act of George II. not extending 
to Ireland. At present the Ecclesiastical Residences Act, 
14 and 15 Victoria, cap. 73, sec. 24, permits any one to endow 
a glebe of forty acres; while the Charitable Bequests Act, 
7 and 8 Victoria, cap. 97, sec. 15, allows lands to be given 
without any limitation as to amount for the religious uses of 
persons professing the Roman Catholic religion. 

The great obstacle to an immediate settlement of the question 
being thus disposed of, we come to the cause of the Tithe Rent- 
Charge. This the Bill proposes to take from the clergy, giving 
them in return annuities for the net amount of the claim. We 
propose that a lump sum should be handed over to the Church 
body who should in return be made legally liable for all charges 
to lay and clerical annuitants at present proposed to be defrayed 
by the Commissioners. The amount of the sum would be a 
subject for Parliamentary discussion. The very least that could be 
offered is what it is proposed to give to the Presbyterians and 
Roman Catholics, that is to say, fourteen years’ purchase of the 
gross sum; but this would not suffice to provide for the claims 
of the curates, on which we shall touch presently. It is the 
interest of the State to offer such liberal terms as will ensure that 
the commutation shall be accepted; but the clergy cannot be 
expected to consent to change Government for private security 
unless the whole sum placed in the hands of their future pay- 
masters be plainly adequate to discharge all claims upon it. If 
this point were secured the clergy might make the exchange of 
security without any risk of loss. The annuities should be a 
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first claim not only on the commutation fund but on all other 
funds in possession of the Church body. It would be their 
object by means of voluntary contributions: to preserve as far 
as possible their capital intact as a permanent endowment for 
the Church. But they might be obliged to publish accounts 
and to get the report of an actuary on the charges for which | 
they are liable; and the Court of Chancery should have power 
to interfere if they attempted unduly to infringe on their 
capital. Even on the incredible supposition that the capital 
were exhausted before the death of the last incumbrancer, 
there would still remain the Church fabrics and glebes. The 
Church body could not remain in possession of these if it were 
guilty of an act of bankruptcy towards its annuitants, and 
since those surviving at the time supposed would be few in 
number their payment would be safe, even if it had no other 
security than that of being a first charge on the annual volun- 
tary contributions of the Church Society. There is therefore 
no reason to think that any annuitant could suffer by the pro- 
posed change of security. There remain the lands held by the 
clergy but not in their immediate occupation, Of these the 
present Bill does not propose to dispossess them,* nor would it 
be proper to do so, without their consent. But we doubt not 
that the consent of the overwhelming majority could be obtained 
provided reasonable terms were offered. They should of course 
be secured an annuity equal to the amount of rents they already 
receive, allowance being made for the case of lands at present 
underlet. In that case they might be rather pleased to be spared 
the trouble and anxiety of dealing with tenants. But it would 
be for the interest of the State to make a good bid, in order to 
secure the advantage of getting immediate possession of the whole 
of the Church property. 

Of course the Church fabrics should be handed over direct 
to the Church body. Unless to inflict a gratuitous insult what 
object can there be in taking away from a congregation their 
house of worship, their service books, their sacramental plate, 
when it is intended to give them back on a declaration of present 
intention to make use of them? The clause empowering the 
Commissioners to give aid for the purpose of keeping up some 
Cathedrals as ‘ national monuments ’ should be » irae out. The 





* it wii to be examined whether Section 12, which vests-the property in 
the new Commissioners subject to the life interests of the clergy, does not transfer 
the legal ownership to the new Commissioners in such a way that a clergyman 
could no longer deal directly with his tenants, but that all leases must be made 
and all suits carried on in the name of the new Commissioners. 
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buildings should be handed over in good repair and there the 
transaction should end. 

We may be thought to have overlooked rather an important 
point, that there is no Church body in existence to undertake 
the trusts which we propose should be committed to it. There 
certainly is not; the State has crippled the action of the Church 
for years and not allowed its members to meet in Convocation 
or synods. But it ought not now to take advantage of its own 
wrong, and place the Church in a position of permanent dis- 
advantage by being in a hurry to disestablish her without first 
seeing her provided with an organization. Mr. Gladstone has 
judged rightly that it was not his business to provide that 
organization. Irish Churchmen will do it much more to their 
own satisfaction than Parliament can do it for them. But here 
there may be a difficulty. They are likely enough to refuse to 
take any steps towards framing such an organization if their 
doing so appears to be a necessary step to the disendowment of 
their Church to which they are fully resolved not to be parties, 
This feeling ought to be respected: and the simplest solution 
seems to be that the Bill should in the first instance name the 
Irish bishops provisionally as trustees to receive the property 
made over to the Church, but with liberty to the Crown, before 
the day named for the coming of the act into operation, to incor- 
porate and substitute another body at the request of an assembly 
representing the Irish clergy and laity. ‘These will be ready 
enough to claim their share in the management of the trust if it 
is plain to them that their abstaining does nothing to defeat the 
action of the Bill. 

We have thus ventured to propose a scheme perhaps altering 
too completely the whole character of the Bill proposed by the 
Government to be likely to find acceptance with them. We 
can only say that the advantages of this scheme seem to us so 
great, equally advantageous to the Church and the State, that we 
think it will be found quite worth while a little to delay beginning, 
in order to end the sooner, 

We have left ourselves little space for detailed criticism on 
the Bill, though we had noted several points for observation ; 
as, for example, Section 12, where the draftsman was so 
anxious that no Church property should escape, that he seems to 
have swept into his net all the private property of the beneficed 
clergy ; Section 13, which seems to disqualify a bishop who 
might also be a temporal peer for sitting in the House of 
Lords ; and Section 10, which forbids the filling up of bishoprics 
even after the complete separation of Church and State. But one 
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part of the Bill is too important to be passed over,—we mean its 


treatment of the curates. When Mr. Gladstone decided on respect- 


ing the expectant rights of parents calculating on sending a pro- 
mising lad to Maynooth, it might have been hoped that he would 
do full justice to the expectant rights of men who, on the faith of 
existing arrangements, have entered on a profession which neither 
law nor religion permits them to change for any other, As far as 
pecuniary considerations influenced their choice (and in prudence 
such ‘considerations cannot be wholly excluded), the inducement 
held out to men who had received a costly education was clearly 
not the seventy-five or hundred pounds a year—which is all 
they receive at first—but the reasonable certainty that after 
several years’ service they would be promoted to a living, the 
ayerage value of which, in their profession, is counted as inde- 
pendence, though in any other it would be regarded as poverty. 
It is a manifest breach of faith, when they have performed the 
service, to withhold the reward proposed to them. The Bill 
does not overlook the claims of the curates, but it denies them 
what they want, and gives them what they don’t want, and that 
at the cost of gross injustice to their rectors, Many a rector 
now has a curate who may fairly be described as permanent, 
who yet is not an absolute necessity, though a comfort and 
assistance, especially as enabling the rector to take an occasional 
Sunday’s absence. But at present a rector may if he pleases 
dispense with such a curate on declaring that he will do his own 
duty ; and the straitened circumstances of some rectors, under 
the hegyy claims made by a disendowed Church, might induce 
them to exercise this right. Of this right the Bill deprives 
them, and every rector who keeps a curate now must pay the 
salary of one for life. And the enactment is made retrospective : 
a rector who may have already parted with a curate, in the exer- 
cise of his full legal right, is compelled to suffer to the amount 
of that curate’s salary, a deduction from income which is at pre- 
sent his freehold property. At present a rector can dismiss his 
curate and substitute another, and the very existence of the 
power, though seldom exercised, preserves harmony, because in 
case of a disagreement of opinion there is no doubt which 
must yield to the other. The Bill ordains that rector and curate, 
however they may disagree, belonging perhaps to opposite schools 
of doctrine, must be tied to each other for life. Most unjust 
of all, the Bill, which deducts from a rector the salary of a 
curate, does not secure him the equivalent service. If the 
curate dies, misconducts himself, or voluntarily goes away, the 
salary goes to swell the surplus, and the rector must, at his own 
cost, find another curate. The Bill, which is thus unjust to he 
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rector, confers no boon on the curate, It gives him no redress 
for his real grievance—the destruction of his prospects of pro- 
motion—but it offers to secure him his one hundred pounds* a 
year for life, on condition of his never leaving the scene of his 
present ministrations. He can feel no gratitude to the Bill for 
offering him on burdensome conditions what, in the present 
scarcity of curates, he can easily get elsewhere. The framers of 
the Bill, in the niggardly and spiteful spirit which characterizes 
all their dealings with the Church, laid down for themselves a 
rule that nothing should be given to the curate which was not 
taken from his rector. This could hardly have been to swell 
their surplus, for so puzzled were they how to dispose of their 
surplus, that they gave a million for the compensation of other 
religions out of the Church funds, instead of out of the Consoli- 
dated fund, although in so doing they were shocking the religious 
prejudices of every Protestant, the national prejudices of every 
Irishman, and violating the pledges repeated in the very preamble 
of the Bill. 

If the scheme which we have proposed were adopted, the 
compensation of curates would be provided by fixing the sum 
to be handed over to the Church fund on such a scale, that its 
managers could without imprudence, on the death of existing 
incumbents, give an increased salary to men called on by that 
death to undertake new duties. As the Bill stands, the com- 
pensation to curates might be provided for in one or other of 
two ways. The salary paid to a clergyman holding a curacy, 
or an incumbency not more valuable than a curacy, might, on 
his attaining a certain standing, receive a small annual increase 
until it arrive at 250/., which is the average value of a living ; 
or else, since in the dealings with the Presbyterian Church 
expectant rights are recognised, and each annuity is given to the 
survivor of one of two lives, the same rule might be followed. 
If the patrons of livings were allowed each to fill up one vacancy, 
their choice being limited to men at this moment in the service 
of the Church, the claims of curates would be satisfied, and the 
compensation necessary to holders of advowsons diminished, the 
right of next presentation being the most valuable part of an 
advowson. 

We shall not make much comment on the way the surplus is 





* In the case of the oldest curates who have the strongest claims for compensa- 
tion, only 751, ‘They for the most part accepted their appointments at the legal 
salary before the laws of demand and supply had increased the market value of a 
curate’s services. And they have been since unwilling to change, both for other 
obvious reasons and because their prospects of promotion would be injured by their 
leaving the place where they are known and valued. 
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disposed of. To us it appears unreasonable to treat tithes as 
State property at all, Tithes never formed part of the revenue 
of any State. The payment of tithes originated out of what was 
believed to be distinctly a religious obligation, and all the State 
did in its union with the Church was to make that which was 
already an obligation in foro conscienti@, enforceable by law. 
When the union between Church and State is dissolved, the 
simple course is to withdraw that sanction, leaving those to pay 
tithes in whole or in part whose consciences exhort them to do 
so. Nor is it equitable that a tax imposed for a special p 
should continue to be levied when the objects for which it was 
imposed are no longer to be fulfilled. But a cry was raised that 
the remission of the rent-charge, or the application of it to the 
reduction of poor-rates, would benefit the landlords, and the 
feeling which sets class against class has triumphed over the 
claims of justice. One small boon is offered to the landlords, 
small that is to say and of little value to them, but very wasteful 
to the State. No juggling of writing one rate of interest on 
one side of the account, another at the opposite, can make it any- 
thing but wasteful to the State to part without compensation 
with a secure source of revenue, if she really have a right to it, 
at the end of forty-five years. But it would seem that in making 
the calculation it was omitted to allow for poor-rates, which may 
be estimated at 5 per cent.; so that the bargain offered to the 
landlords is to pay 6/. 5s. additional for forty-five years, in order 
to redeem an annuity of 951. payable at the end of that time. 
A bargain advantageous to them :—but still they cannot feel it as 
any great boon, at a moment when they are called on for the 
first time to make sacrifices for the maintenance of the religion 
which the majority of them profess, just then to be given the 
opportunity of making extra payments for the benefit of their 
posterity. 

It had been suggested that a portion of the surplus should be 
applied to the purchase of glebes for the Roman Catholic and 
Presbyterian clergy. This course was abandoned in deference 
to a strong feeling especially in Scotland. It is hard to think 
that Protestant feelings would be more wounded by payments 
to Roman Catholic clergymen than to Roman Catholic monastic 
institutions. But the destination of the surplus assigned by the 
Bill would convey a large portion of it to such institutions. For 
example: ‘The salaries of trained or skilled nurses’ is gene- 
rally understood to be a decent periphrasis for describing such 
institutions as that of which Miss Saurin was a member. 

It will be seen that through this article we have only discussed 
the question—assuming the passing of an Irish Church Bill 
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in some form or other to be inevitable—what is the manner in 
which it can be effected with the least violation of justice, and 
with the due regard which the State owes to secure the efficient 
action, on an independent basis, of a Church with which it has 
been so long connected. We are aware that by discussing such 
a question at all we must give pain to many of our readers, who 
would prefer that we should protest in toto against a policy which 
we agree with them in condemning. We should be very glad 
to believe that the party to which we belong, worsted as it was 
at the late elections, is strong enough to resist successfully the 
general policy of the Government. Not being honestly able to 
think so, we have felt it a duty to bring forward such con- 
siderations as we hope may commend themselves to men of all 

~ parties who desire in what they are doing not to satiate the 
religious animosity of any, but to deal equal measures of justice 
and liberality to all. 























